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OUR POSITION AS A NAVAL POWER. 

‘ The strength of England is not to be found in al- 
liances with great military Powers, but is to be found 
henceforth in the efficiency and supremacy of her 
navy — a navy as powerful now as the navies of all 
Europe.’ 

These words were used by the present Prime Minister in the 
course of a speech delivered in 1878. They are cited because they 
furnish a concise and authoritative text for the arguments contained in 
this p^per ; and are not introduced for the purpose of criticism or 
objection. It will be seen, however, that Mr. Gladstone’s estimate 
of our actual naval strength was probably too sanguine three years 
ago, and is altogether inaccurate at* the present time. Upon the 
principle which the quotation contains there is no occasion to dwell. 
Everyone, happily, is agreed that without a powerful navy no alliances 
can render los secure ; that with our shores and our commerce 
protected from attack we can afford to be independent of any 
alliance. But the fact, or supposed fact, for which Mr. Gladstone 
takes credit is well worthy of our attention, for it is plain from the 
very nature of the argument that the superiority of our navy over 
that of the combined fleets of Europe is assumed to be the necessary 
VoL. XIIL— No. 71. B 
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condition of our enjoying that independence which is claimed as our 
unique and fortunate inheritance. 

What are the grounds upon which this assumption is based ? — and 
has it any foundation at all outside the imagination of those whose 
arguments depend upon its correctness ? This is a question which it 
is worth while to try and answer. And if, unhappily, it should turn 
out that the conditions to which we attach so much p^lue are 
altogether unlike those which actually exist, it is obvi^si that we 
must take an entirely new view of our* position^Rid modify 
our opinions as to our necessities on the one hano, or our re- 
sponsibilities on the other. If absolute naval supremacy is not 
essential, well and good — things may well remain as they are ; but 
then it will be wise to refrain even in argument from making our 
security dependent upon the attainment of such supremacy. If, on 
the other hand, it is the principle which is right but the actual 
fulfilment which is faulty, then it certainly behoves us to turn our 
beat attention to the task of bringing the practice into harmony 
with the principle. It is the object of this paper to show that the 
latter view of the situation is the correct one, and that, while IVIr. 
Gladstone is right in insisting upon the superiority of our navy over 
the navies of all other Powers, as the sine qua non of our safety as a 
nation, he is incorrect in assuming that the guarantee he requires 
at present exists. 

One of the most remarkable, and perhaps most disheartening, 
features of the discussions which are continually taking place with 
regard to the adequacy and efficiency of the navy is the amount of 
time which is wasted in quibbling over the exact relative strength of 
the English and French fleets. The acrimony and violence with 
which the contending parties bandy charges of inaccuracy or wilful 
misrepresentation would do credit to a theological dispute ; and an 
nnfortunate element of unreality is given to the conflict by the 
frequency with which opponents in politics turn out to be opponents 
in matters of naval construction and administration. An able and 
well-informed correspondent assures the public that, taking into 
account ships to be built, the weakness of existing types, the pre- 
valence of some hitherto unappreciated defect, the strength of our 
navy as compared with that of France has diminished till the pro- 
portions stand at ten to nine or some such unsatisfactory figure. 
No sooner has the alarmist sounded his note than a rival appears in 
the field, and with the utmost gravity demonstrates that corre- 
spondent number one has omitted this or that ship from om’ own list, 
has overestimated the rate of progress of some vessel which figures 
in that of our neighbours, has ignored this new invention or 
overlooked that new armament, and that, in short, the proportionate 
figures ought to be as thirteen to ten instead of as ten to nine. And 
when this is done, the public, who know very little about the navy, 
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though they care a great deal, become tranquil once more under the 
assurance that the alarmist is wrong in his figures, and that con- 
sequently his opponent is right in his conclusions. Yet the 
extraordinary complacency with which the optimists rest satisfied 
with the conclusions at which they have arrived, cannot fail to be a 
perpetual source of amazement to those who are not engaged in the 
controv^my but are nevertheless anxious for the welfare of the navy. 
The veryn«t that argument and contention in the matter is possible, 
that the stSigth of the English and French navies should be so near 
an equality that any doubts as to the superiority of the former should 
be entertained for a moment, is in itself the strongest imaginable 
proof that the alarmists err, if anything, on the side of moderation. 

‘ A navy as powerful as the navies of all Europe : ’ such is the ide£d 
which is henceforth to make us independent of all alliances. And yet 
it is possible to discuss at length, and with the aid of arguments 
wliich, if not conclusive, are at any rate very plausible, whether the 
naval force of a single Power is not equal to our own. 

And such a discussion has been maintained, and is still continued, 
by men who are by no means amateurs in the matter of maritime 
warfare, but who, on the contrary, are qualified to form an opinion by 
the light of the widest practical experience, and the fullest theoretical 
knowledge. It is not necessary for the purposes of this argument to 
enter into an elaborate discussion as to the precise strength of the 
French fleet, and the fighting value of the individual ships of which 
it is composed ; but it is patent to the most elementary student of 
the question, that the naval force of the Republic is most formidable, 
and is likely to become more formidable every year. To show, how- 
ever, that this fact is not unacknowledged or unappreciated by the 
highest authorities, it will be as well to quote the opinions of Admiral 
Symonds and Sir Thomas Brassey, as representing respectively the 
combatant and the ofl&cial departments of naval administration. 

The Admiral writes as follows ; — 

A comparison of the fl^ta in battle array, as they will be in 1885 (if France 
follows her annoancod plans, and we do not greatly increase ours), shows aFrenc^i 
t otal of sixty-one vessels aji^inst our sixty, when some of her ships will be as 
much more powerful than any of our present ships (the * Inflexible ’ alone excepted) 
as was a line*of-battle ship to a frigate. Nor must we altogether forget that the 
comparison may be made much worse for ns, if— as has happened befom— -the 
Italian fleet, with its very powerful ships, should be joined to that of ltran<je, 
eighty to sixty. . 

Nor is the Civil Lord of the Admiralty much more reassuring. 
Sir Thomas Brassey, writing to the Times, says: — . , 

In ships actually ready for sea, our ironclad fleet compares favourably with the 
French, hut this will cease to he the case if armoured shipbuilding in France is con- 
tinued with the same activity which has been dis^yed 4^ the close of 
Franco-German war. In the interval which has elapsed since 1S77, the totsDl 
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ETmouTed tonnage launched has been 29,171 tons for the French, and for the 
^tish navy 21,700 tons ; and while our Navy Estimates for the present year 
(1882) provide a sum of 760,000/. for armoured construct ion, no less than 1,081,000/. 
has been voted for the French navy. It is obvious that this disparity cannot long* 
continue. 

But if such be the proportion between the fleets of England and 
France alone, what becomes of the happy assumption that we possess a 
naval force as powerful as the navies of all other nations ? ffhr to the 
navy of France we must add those of Italy, of Germanw^f Austria^ 
of Russia, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Spam, Portugal, 
Holland, and Greece, in the old world ; and of the United States, 
Brazil, Chili, and the Argentine Republic in the new ; not forgetting 
the formidable additions which have recently been made to the 
hitherto insignificant armaments of China and Japan, A fair esti- 
mate of the disposable force of the principal Powers above mentioned 
has been furnished by Sir Thomas Brassey, who, in the second 
volume of his new and valuable work on the British navy, inserts the 
following tabulated statement of the war fleets of the cliief maritime 
Powers : ^ — 

ClaMiJication of Armoured Ships, 

1. Sea-going ships, and ships which can be employed on foreign coasts, having 
armour of not less than 0 inches, and carrying guns of not less than 18 tons. 

2. Sea-going ships with armour in parts of 7 and 8 inches, and guns of 12 tons 
weight. 

3. Sea-going ships mf)derately or partially aimoured, with armaments of 
numerous armour-piercing guns of the lighter natures. 

4. Sea-going ships modemtely armoured, and of comparatively light armament. 

6. Coast-service turretrships, with 8-inch and thicker armour, and guns of not 

less than 18 tons. 

6. Coast-service ships of moderate dimensions, armament, and armour. 

7, Small armoured gun-vessels with the lightest armour-piercing guns. 


Armoured Ships. 


Ck>antriet 

Group I. 

p. 

S 

o 

Group III. 

> 

o. 

i 

O 

Total 

Heavy rifled 
guns 

Group V. 

Group TI. 

! 

>■ 

a 

§ 

O 

Total 

1 

•CS 

France 

16 

8 

1 

4 

29 

167 

0 

7 

4 

11 

33 

Germany . 

9 

0 

1 

3 

13 

124 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

Italy . 

4 

2 

0 

6 

11 

79 

0 

3 

0 

8 

20 

Austria 

2 

1 

0 

6 

8 

68 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Russia . . 

1 

0 

3 

4 

8 

?70 

2 

17 

2 

21 

P43 

United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

/ 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Total Foreign . 

32 

11 

"■ 

6 

21 

69 

608 

8 

49 

8 

65 

106 

England . 

20 

0 

9 

5 

40 

410 

8 

3 

3 

14 

48 


> ^Throughout these tables a comparison of speed between English and foreign 
ships would show an almost invariable and quite unpardonable inferiority on the part 
of the former. 
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Qaasi/kation of Umxi'mmr^ Ships and Cruisers of the Newer Types, 

1. Vessels of 3,000 tons and upwards. 

2. Vessels of from 1,700 to 2,500 tons. 

3. Vessels under 1,600 tons, 

4. Vessels from 760 to 860 tons. 


ttJXARMOIJRED ShIPS. CrFISERS OF THE NeWER TiPES. 


Countries 

Group 1. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Total 

Older cTulwre 
perhaps still 
efficient 

Group IV. 
Tlie newer 
gun- vessels 

France . 

3 

22 

21 

46 

0 

3 

Germany 

2 

15 

0 

17 

0 

■ 2 

Italy . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

Austria . 

2 

4 

8 

9 

0 

2 

Russia . 

7 

2 

7 

10 

0 

0 

United States 

?1 

?2 

n 

4 

p 

PO 

Total Foreign 

i R3 

i 47 

35 

98 
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England 

li 

30 

24 

05 

— 

11 


Thus it will be seen how far off we are from the happy ideal 
which all parties seem to agree is essential to our well-being. It is, 
of course, improbable, not to say impossible, that a coalition such as 
that suggested will ever be opposed to us ; but it is as well at the out- 
set to get rid of a fallacy in which many persons still unhappily 
believe, namely, that the fleet at our command is equal to, or even 
nearly equal to, those of all the other naval Powers combined. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the computation which makes the 
measure of our required naval strength that of the sum of the oppo- 
sition of possible enemies, is based upon an empty tradition merely. 
At the beginning of 1 805 the effective strength of the British navy, 
and that of the combined fleets of France and Spain, was about 
equal, and by that time all other possible competitors were disposed 
of. In the following year the superiority of our navy, in effective 
ships of the line, to that of France, 'was variously estimated at from 
two to one up to as high a figure as twelve to one.^ 

In 1801 we had afloat and in commission 100 ships of the line ; 
in 1812, 102 ; and in the year preceding the close of the war we 
possessed no less than 644 effective ships-of-war of all classes. 

P'or several years the vote for the sea services exceeded 18,000,0001. 
During the course of the war no less than 390 ships-of-war, of which 
144 were ships of the line and the remainder frigates, were captured 
or destroyed by our fleets ; 245 of the prizes were added to the 
British navy. 

Thus it will be seen that at the period when this country not 
only possessed, but was able in the most effective way to demonstrate, 
tlmt supremacy at sea which we are so ready to declare essential to 


* The latter figure is that given bj’ the compiler of Stveli's Kary List. 
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her welfare, our navy was not only nominally, bi;t actually, superior 
to all opponents. 

It was not without the most strenuous and sustained efforts that 
this position was attained, and more than once before its attainment 
our veiy existence was endangered. Not till it was secured were we 
safe, and those who expended nearly double our present naval 
budget upon the sea services fully appreciated'the fact. ^ 

We have shown that the relative strength of our nai^y is not now 
what it used to be as compared with the navies of other Powers ; but 
when we pass from its relative strength to its actual efficiency for 
doing .the work entrusted to it, it will be seen that the want of 
available power is in truth alarming. 

To avoid all misunderstanding, it may be as well here to admit, 
in the most unqualified manner, that, as far as it goes, the condition 
of the navy is, with one or two important exceptions, eminently satis- 
factory. At no period in our history has the navy actually been 
stronger than it is at present; the ships composing it were never 
more powerful, better manned, or better found. All this may be 
admitted, and, indeed, can hardly be controverted. But, gratifying 
as these facts are, it would be the gravest possible error to suppose 
that they alone guarantee us against the dangers which, as an insular 
and commercial power, we may at any time be called upon to en- 
counter. The man who possesses an income of 50,000L a year, 
but whose necessary outgoings amount to five-sixths of that sum, 
is in one sense a richer man than he who receives an income of 
10,000Z. per annum free from all charges, but for all practical 
purposes the owner of the encumbered estate is the poorer of the two. 
The general whose army is concentrated in a central and strongly 
fortified position is more formidable both for attack and defence than 
an opponent whose forces, though far superior in number, are scattered 
in isolated and unconnected posts. But the truth which these 
figures are intended to convey is too obvious to need further illustra- 
tion. While the duties which the navy had to perfoim remained 
constant, it might well be retained upon an establishment which ex- 
perience had shown was sufficient to secure their full performance. 
Now that those duties have been almost indefinitely increased, it 
seems not unnatural to expect that the strength of the navy should 
receive a corresponding augmentation. 

It is worth while to recall the enoraous extension of our colonial 
possessions and dependencies since the last occasion of our being 
engaged in maritime warfare, and summarise the gigantic additions 
to our sea-borne commerce which have resulted from the increase of 
our territory. In 1806 the British navy was in practically 'undisputed 
possession of the seas. No combination of Bowers — ndtich less any 
single Power — could hope to contend successfully with our squadrons. 
The navy of 1882 is, beyond all question, relatively far breaker than 
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that of 1806 ; yet since 1806 the work which the navy, and the navy 
alone, can perform has been increased literally a hundredfold. ^ 

In the West Indies the islands of Tobago, Trinidad, and St. Lucia 
have been added to our possessions. In European waters, Malta, 
Heligoland, and Cyprus have become Crown colonies. In Africa, the 
Cape, Natal, the Mauritius, and the Gold Coast have been transferred 
to the Bluish flag. In Asia, Ceylon, Kurrachee, Burmah, Singapore, 
Penang, Maliacca, Hong Kong, Aden, and Perim have been taken or 
occupied. In North and South America, British Columbia and British 
Guiana are recent acquisitions ; while last, but not least, the present 
century has seen the origin and growth of the great English colonies 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, with their later adjuncts 
of Fiji and the other islands of the Polynesian group. Nor must it be 
forgotten that this 'vast territorial acquisition has brought with it an 
increase of the English carrying trade utterly unknown to previous 
generations. The value of the trade between England and America 
in 1828 was under 5,000,000Z. ; in 1878 it had reached 93,OO0,O0OZ^ 
In the first half of the century communication with the Australian 
colonies was practically non-existent ; at the present time the value of 
our Australian trade is no less than 45,000,000?. The British tonnage 
yearly passing through the Suez Canal is 2,500,000 tons, or 80 per 
cent, of the total amount using the Canal. In a word, the mercantile 
marine of this country, which in 1810 amounted to 2,426,000 tons, 
has now reached 8,134,000 tons; while the value of our commerce 
has increased from 60,000,000?. to 966,000,000?. More important 
even than the actual number and tonnage of our commercial marine 
is the character of the trade in which, for the most part, our ships 
are employed. In 1811 the amount of wheat imported into this 
country was 3 per cent, only of the total consumption, it is now 
55 per cent. ; and at the present time the total annual value of our 
food imports is more than 150,000,000?. In fact, there is scarcely a 
single article of food, including the prime necessaries of life, for 
which we are not wholly or partially dependent upon foreign 
supplies. 

What is true of our food is true also of the manufactures upon 
which we depend to earn the money to pay for our food. The 
woollen industry, which, seventy years ago, shared with the manu- 
facture and production of iron the chief place among our natirmal 
industries, derived the necessary raw material almost entirely from 
English sheep. Now, however, English wools have been to a large 
extent either supplemented or superseded by fleeces from the Conti- 
nent, from South America, and aWe all from Australia and South 
Africa, from which we receive 220 millions out of the toteil of 380 
million pounds of wool which we consume every year. But great as 
has been the change in the conditions under which the wooUen iuf 
dustry is conducted, it is unimportant as compared with the revolution 
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ia our textile manufacture which has resulted from the incredible ex- 
tension of the production of cotton goods. At the present time it is 
calculated that no less than 480,000 persons are employed in the 
English cotton districts in works which consume annually the gigantic 
amount of 540,000 tons of cotton. For every pound of this enormous 
total the country is dependent upon the services of its mercantile 
marine. These figures need not be further supplemente(|Pas they 
easily might be. They are sufficient to give an idea of the increase 
of our responsibilities during the last seventy years. 

The application is not far to seek. If, at the present day, our 
navy bears the same proportion to the navies of other Powers that it 
did in 1805, it is obvious that for all practical purposes it must be 
considered far less effective now than at the time of the European 
blockade following the Berlin Decree. It is no answer to say that, 
while we have been adding to our seaboard and increasing our com- 
merce a hundredfold, other nations have been going through a similar 
process. The fact is otherwise. Many of our present colonial pos- 
sessions have been acquired by cession or conquest from other Powers. 
France, it is true, has made some trifling acquisitions in the Ciiina 
Seas, and in the 3Iediterranean has established herself at Algiers. 
But it is impossible for a moment to compare the importance of 
Cochin China or Algeria to France with tliat of our great English- 
speaking colonies or of our Indian Empire to this country. It 
cannot be pretended that France is in any way dependent for her 
safety and well-being upon the continued possession of the two colonies 
named. Indeed, it is open to question whether she would not in 
many ways benefit by their loss. 

Meanwhile the French fleet, which has now reached a position, 
both as regards numbers and efficiency, never hitherto approached, is 
practically available in its entirety for offensive and defensive opera- 
tions upon the seaboard of France itself. Germany and Austria are 
even more favourably situated for carrying on maritime operations 
with the maximum of danger to the enemy and the minimum of 
risk to themselves. It may be said that the limited available harbour 
accommodation upon the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Adriatic 
renders the operations of a blockade on their coasts exceedingly easy, 
and the argument is not without its weight ; though in these days of 
steam navigation it would be hard to find an instance of an absolutely 
effective blockade upon an open coast. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the danger to this country arising from the successful escape of 
an armed cruiser would be infinitely more serious than that incurred 
by the enemy in risking a single ship-of-war. But it will be interest- 
ing, as well as useful, to abandon generalities and the contingencies 
of an imaginary campaign, and to inquire what are the actual facts 
with which at any moment we might find ourselves face to face. We 
ha\ e recently been engaged in a small campaign, which has happily 
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been broofht to a successful issue.* In the operations which have 
taken place, the rdle played by "the navy has for the most part been 
a subordinate one. The bombardment of Alexandria, it is true, re- 
flected credit upon the efficiency of our crews; and, despite the 
almost obsolete weapons with which our ships were armed, the result 
was a success. It is not intended here to dwell upon some of the 
very ol^ous lessons which are to be learnt from the operations of 
the 11th of July. What is important for the purposes of this argument 
is to note what was the proportion of our naval strength engaged in 
tlie Eastern Mediterranean, and what was the available force which 
we held in reserve for the protection of our commerce and our 
colonial possessions. In the first place, it must be remembered that 
at the time of the bombardment and during the subsequent opera- 
tions, we were on friendly terms with all the other European Powers ; 
nor does it appear that, untrammelled as we were, the fleet under 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s flag was in any way too large for the re- 
quirements of the service it was called upon to perform. It consisted 
of thirty-four fighting ships, of which thirteen were ironclads.® This 
total, it should be observed, contains not only ships comprising the 
Mediterranean squadron proper, but vessels drawn from the scanty 
force on the Indian station, and the whole of what is usually termed 
the Channel Fleet. Meanwhile, there were available, according to 
the most sanguine estimate, for defence at home, nineteen commis- 
sioned ironclads — a considerable force on paper, but one which will 
not bear analysis. It included eight ships of the first class — the 
‘ Edinburgh,’ ‘ Ajax,’ ‘ Conqueror,’ ‘ Agamemnon,’ ‘ Dreadnought,’ ‘ De- 
vastation,’ ‘ Neptune,’ and ‘ Belleisle.’ Of these the first four were 
without guns; and the ‘Belleisle’ was acting as guard-ship on a 
station from which she could not well be spared. The ‘ Hercules,’ 
though not of the first class, is a very powerful ship ; but with 
the exception of the coast-defence vessels, ‘ Cyclops ’ and ‘ Prince 
Albert,’ the remaining ironclads were all of a very inferior character. 
They were the ‘ Triumph,’ ‘ Audacious,’ and Warrior,* and the 
guardships ‘Hector,’ ‘Lord Warden,’ ‘Kepulse,’ ‘Valiant,’ and 
‘ Defence,’ the six last mentioned vessels being practically of obsolete 
types. In addition to the ironclads, there were six small vessels — the 
‘ Heroine,’ ‘ Constance,’ ‘ Osprey,’ ‘ Ariel,’ ‘ Britomart,’ and ‘ Firm, 
in commission on the home station. On the non-commissioned list 
there were no ironclads of the first or scarcely of the second class, 
unless we include such vessels as the ‘Glatton,’ ‘Shannon,’ and 
‘ Hotspur ’ ; the remaining ships were four boating batteries — viz. the 
‘ Hecate,’ ‘ Hydra,’ ‘ Gorgon,’ and ‘ Wivern ; ’ and a couple of inefiective 
and nearly obsolete ships — the ‘ Black Prince ’ and ‘ Bellerophon : ’ in 
all nine vessels. While such were our available forces at home, the 
condition of our foreign stations was still more lamentable. The fol- 

• Including the ‘ Tlumdercr ’ at Malta. 
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losing is a report; the Indian squadron, which 

appeared at the end of September :-— 

“ Tbe ' Arab/ a four-gtin vessel of 720 tons and 95 horse-power, is in the Persian 
Ghill Her Majesty’s ship 'Dragfon,’ ofeix guns, 1,137 tons and 1,010 liorses-power, 
is at Suez j so is Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Hdipse,’ a corvette carrying twelve guns, and ol 
1,273 tons and 150 horse-power. Her Majesty’s ship ‘Euryaliis/ the flagship, 
carrying eleven guns, and of 4,130 tons and 5,270 horse-power, is also j|: Suez ; 
together with tlie gunboats ' Ready ’and ' Seagull/ carrying four and three guns re- 
spectively. The solitary vessel which remains in nearer Indian seas guarding East 
Indian commerce is Her Majesty’s ship ' Ranger/ a small gun-vessel carrying three 
guns. When last heard of she was at Trincomalee. Two other vessels forming 
part of tho fleet of war-vessels on the East Indian station ought to be mentioned — 
the ' Londtm/ stationed at Zanzibar, cariyung two guns, and of 2,687 tons burden, 
and Her Majesty’s ship 'Ruby,’ carrying twelve guns, and 2,162 tons, and 1,830 horse- 
power. This smart corvette is with the flagship at Suez. The ' Dryad,’ a sloop, 
cariying nine guns, 1,086 tons hui'den, and 300 horse-power, is also in the Bed Sea. 

On the remaining foreign stations our flag was represented by 
four ironclads, not one of them of the first class, two of which ^ — the ^ 
‘ Iron Duke ’ and ‘ Swiftsure ’ — have a very low rate of speed ; and 
ail of which carried guns (the Woolwich M.L.R.) inferior in almost 
every respect to those of similar calibre borne by the foreign vessels 
cruising on the same stations. In addition to these ironclads there 
were a considerable number of smaller unarmoured vessels, fifty-tliree 
in all, varying from swift and powerful ships, such as the ‘ Cleopatra ’ 
and ^ Curacoa,’ down to the useless eight-knot vessels of our so-called 
Peace Fleet, upon which, for some inscrutable reason, each successive 
Admiralty administration continues to "waste the public money. 

Such was the available force which was at the disposal of the 
country for the protection of our coasts and the defence of our com- 
merce. Nor can it be said that the deficiency, if it existed, could 
have been easily and rapidly repaired by the great shipbuilding 
establishments which the country possesses. This is emphatically 
not the case. In the first place, the rapidity with which wars are 
conducted has greatly shortened the perioci available for preparation ; 
and, in the second place, the construction of shipa capable of taking 
a useful part in naval warfare is now a long and arduous task which 
the most strenuous application, the most ample resources, can 
only curtail to a very moderate extent.® A great deal has been said of 
the reserve of power which this country possesses in the shape of its 
swift sea-going merchant steamers, and arrangements, which cannot 
be too highly commended, have been made by the Admiralty for 
utilising the advantages they offer. But it is idle to claim too much 
for the best armed merchantmen. For two purposes they cannot 

* These figures do not include the two coa8t‘defenoe ships on the Indian station, 
not the ‘ Cerbexua ’ and ‘ Terror/ stationed respectively at Melbourne and Bermuda. 

* It would appear from what we have fltate4, that we could not place much 
reliance on extemporising a fleet of ironclad turret- vessels after war was declared. — 
:E{Ktradt from Lmerfrorn Mems. Lavrd Bros., qu&t6d h/ Sir T. JSraney, From three 
to seven years is the time required for building a modern ironclad. 
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fail to be eiain^tly^aemoeable* 3!bey will be capable of taking the 
offensive with effect' against tbe unarmed shipping of other Powers, 
and they will also be able^ thanks to great speed, to evade 

capture themselves, ^d tbus to facilitate the carrying of cargo during 
time of war. But n6' merchant steamer, however swift and well armed, 
is a match for a man-of-war constructed expressly for fighting pur- 
poses. ^'o rely upon our ocean liners for the protection of the great 
maritime highways and for the defence of our coasts is to rest upon 
a very broken reed. 

It is absolutely essential, therefore, that, for the purposes of naval 
warfare, we should depend mainly upon our regular navy, and if our 
regular navy be deficient we shall become aware of the deficiency too 
late, if we discover it only on the outbreak of war. 

The opinion which has been here expressed is no new one to those 
who have studied the current of opinion with regard to our naval 
;roribes. Indeed, it is probable that there is scarcely an official 
connected with the administration of the navy who would not assent 
to the abstract proposition that an increase in the number of sea- 
going ships is desirable. Supposing this consensus of opinion to exist, 
it must have been greatly strengthened by the publication of Sir 
Thomas Brassey’s last volume. The practical experience of the 
author as a seaman and his official position upon the Board of 
Admiralty combine to give peculiar weight to the conclusions which 
he appears to favour. It is perhaps hardly fair to Sir Thomas 
Brassey to claim his authority for the lessons which are so plainly 
taught in a volume which professes to be merely a summary of the 
opinions of others, rather than an expression of the views of the com- 
piler. But, recognising the impartiality with which contrary and even 
contradictory opinions are cited, the balance of opinion remains so 
plainly on one side that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion to 
which this very impartiality of quotation leads us. ‘ Multiply your 
ships, divide your forces, and neglect no essential type.* Upon these 
points there is practical agreement ; and what, experience teaches 
common sense endorses. Every development in the art of gunnery 
or the practice of torpedo warfare increases enormously the risk to 
which an individual ship is subject ; and for a vessel to be struck by 
the ram or the torpedo must in nine cases out of ten mean Bot 
disablement merely, but annihilation. 

At Trafalgar the guns of our ships were depressed to order that 
the shot fired at the enemy might not strike a Mend on the other 
side. In more than one instance the boarding parties stored through 
the lower deck ports, and the muzzles of the broadside guns actually 
touched, yet the ships which had been in such close embrace remained 
capable of manceuvring and fighting. No such result would be pos- 
sible under present conditions. A blow from the ram fairly delivered, 
a couple of torpedoes successfully exploded, and the ‘Inflexible’ 
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might in an instant be converted into a helpless wreck. The loss of a 
fifty**four gunship such as the ‘Calcutta ’ was a serious matter, but the 
capture in the same year of the ‘Aigle’ and ‘Intr^pide’ seventy-fours 
soon restored matters to their old footing. But the destruction of the 
‘ Inflexible * would mean a clear loss to the country of something little 
short of a million sterling, and, more important still, of a imit of our 
maritime strength which no expenditure, no energy, could repl£(|l. ‘No 
fleet,* says Adnairal Sir Spencer Eobinson, ‘can be considered a fleet, and 
no ship like the “ Inflexible ** can be considered a ship-of-war, until she 
has her attendant rams and torpedoes to meet those attacks to which 
she is sure to be subjected.’ Sir E. J. Eeed and Mr. Barnaby are of 
the same opinion, and Mr. Scott Eussell declared that all the best 
naval men of his acquaintance in all countries took a similar view. 
For every first-class ironclad, therefore, we ought to have an auxiliary 
squadron always in attendance. Would such an arrangement be 
possible at the present moment? Obviously not. With all re- 
spect to the Patriotic League, we have not got the ships, it is doubt- 
ful whether we have got the men, and as to the money, which in 
truth we have got, it has already been shown that, for all practical 
purposes, ships-of-war and money, however plentiful, have ceased to 
be convertible terms. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which all these facts point ? 
Briefly this: ‘Increase the navy.’ It will be answered that to 
increase the navy requires additional expenditure, and that the 
country is not willing to add to its maritime budget, But this is 
not the fact, or, if it be the fact, it has not hitherto been proved to be 
so. The maintenance of the navy has always been considered a 
question outside the scope of party politics ; and rightly so. There 
is not a politician or an elector in the country who is not perfectly 
well aware of the vital importance of preserving an absolute 
superiority at sea in all events. 

If those in authority can fairly say to the public. The navy is so 
strong and so efficient that under no circumstances could it fail to 
render the services required of it — the public will be content, and 
will refuse to spend more money than it now does upon the fleet. 
If, on the other hand, this pledge cannot be given, it is contrary to all 
experience to believe that the country or Parliament would refuse 
any additional outlay which was shown to be necessary to insure the 
required degree of efficiency. If the navy is weak for want of 
money, it is most certainly the fault of those whose duty it is to 
ask for funds, and not of those whose duty it is to find them. It is 
a fair proposition to put to those who are responsible for the welfare 
of the navy : Are you prepared to do for the country now what 
Howe and Nelson did in 1795 and 1805? Taking into account 
the increase of the responsibilities of the navy during the present 
century, has the efficiency of the navy increased in a like degree ? 
If not, why not ? 
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It is assumed on all sides that our armaments are as sufficient to 
guarantee our safety now as they were at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. If there is an error in the assumption, it is the business of 
those who are best acquainted with our deficiencies to point out the 
error and to remedy it. It cannot be remedied without taking the 
public into confidence, and no excuse based upon the reluctance of 
the p^lic to deal with the difficulty will be admissible until that 
reluctSce has been demonstrated to exist. 

Of one thing we may be assured, that the country will never 
pardon any concealment or remissness in this matter. And with 
reason — for the neglect will never be proved until the calamity which 
it renders possible has occurred. 

There is no necessity for panic or undue alarm if all the conditions 
already referred to actually exist. Fortunately we are not in ap- 
parent danger of war with any Continental Power ; the only essential 
point is to recognise the deficiency if it exists, and to ask the public 
« fairly, ‘ ay or no,’ shall it continue to exist ? 

As has already been said, the navy is exceedingly powerful, 
admirably manned, and, with the exception of its guns, well equipped. 
Moreover, there is every reason to approve of, if not to rest satisfied 
with, the policy of the present Board of Admiralty, which has com- 
mitted itself to a very extensive building programme, and which has 
insisted that the new vessels shall be the best ships of their class that 
can be produced. For all this we may be exceedingly thankful ; but 
the question still remains, whether, even with the contemplated addi- 
tions, the navy is likely to be sufficient as well as efficient. If it is 
not, we are in danger of losing not prestige merely, not the barren 
glory of an acknowledged naval supremacy, but the very lifeblood of 
our national existence. To fall short of an absolute command of 
our ocean highways means that we shall find ourselves fa^ to face 
with war premiums of fifty per cent., the stoppage of our food supply, 
and, scarcely less important, the stoppage of our supplies of raw 
material. Panic, disorder, suffering, starvation among our overcrowded 
population will bring home to us with painful clearness the error we 
make in neglecting to maintain a sufficiently powerful, and, above all, 
sufficiently numerous, navy. 


H. 0. Abnold-Fobster. 
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The political life of Scotland, always vigorous, has during recent years 
given signs of unusual activity. The fact will not be denied even by 
those who may regret that the fruits of the activity have been reaped 
entirely by one party in the State, It cannot yet have been forgotten 
that Scotland was the birth-land of the movement which restored the 
Liberal party to power three years ago. The Liberalism of Scotland is 
a fact so well understood that, at least in Scotland, people have ceased 
either to marvel at it or to trouble themselves with inquiring into 
the reasons that may account for it. It is only in England that the 
question, ‘ Why is Scotland Liberal ? ’ is allowed to vex the souls of 
puzzled journalists. In Scotland it involves so much of a political 
truism that the question, to Scottish ears, sounds very like a conun- 
drum. It produces inuch the same effect as the question, ‘ Why is a 
misogamist like an epitbalamium ? ’ It sets the mind a-working, not 
in search of reasons, but in search of a play on words. 

It need not be doubted, at the same time, that Scotsmen are 
quite able to give n reason for the political faith that is in them, or 
rather — for the two things are not quite the same — for their being 
. possessed by a particular political faith. To understand the matter 
aright some knowledge of the political and social history of the 
country is necessary. In one sense Scottish Liberalism dates only 
from the passing of the first Beform Act, But that Act did not 
make Scotland Liberal ; it only gave the countiy the opportunity of 
showing what it really was, and what it . had long been, No doubt 
the assertion of Liberalwm which Beform made possible was all the 
more emphatic because that event inaugurated a strong reaction 
against the dominant Toryism by which it bad been preceded ; and 
there can be as little doubt that the Tory domination increased the 
desire for political freedom, and greatly strengthened the reaction 
which it provoked. 

But the roots of Liberalism in Scotland had been fresh and vigorous 
for generations before the Beform epoch began. They must be looked 
for far down in the social and ecclesiastical history of the people. 
The effect of successive Beform Acts has been to include a lower and a 
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lower clasts of tbe oommcmitj iba the vConstituencies, Kot Scotland, 
but the representation of Scotland^ was made Liberal by the first 
Reform Act ; it was made more liberal by the second ; and more 
Liberal still by the Ballot. It might be inferred from this that the 
strength of Scottish Liberalism lies in the lowest and most ignorant 
classes. The inference would spring from an insufficient and super- 
ficial philosophy. For the lowest classes are not the most ignorant. 
Scotlana has had for generations, extending over three centuries, a 
system of popular education which has made its working classes, both 
in the towns and in the country, intelligent, thoughtful, self-reliant, 
and self-respecting. It has had, for the same time, a system of 
theology which has taught the people to respect the right of private 
judgment, and a system of democratic Church government which 
has given to every man who chose to exercise it a potential 
voice in the management of those ecclesiastical affairs which, even 
more than secular politics, were till lately the only sphere of the 
public life of the people. Over and above all this, it has had a 
national history which has constituted a heritage of freedom, 
sacredly cherished, and handed down from generation to genera 
tion. 

Scotland, therefore, is Liberal because the education of the race — 
in all its aspects, literary, political, and ecclesiastical — has made 
Scotsmen of the middle and lower classes, which form, of course, the 
bulk of the population, more intelligent, more thoughtful, more free- 
dom-loving, and more progressive than the same classes in England. 
To these considerations there must be added another, which has been 
hardly less potent. The Presbyterian training of Scotsmen supplied 
them with a set of principles drawn from their ecclesiastical experi- 
ence which they found it easy to apply to political affairs. But that 
is not the whole truth. While the governed have been Presbyterian 
and Liberal, the governing class — the Lairds and the Masters- — ^has been 
growing increasingly Episcopal and Tory. That fact, coupled with 
the oppression which the Scottish Tories took delight in exercising 
before the dawn of Reform, made it inevitable that that great crisis 
should be taken advantage of to emphasise the reaction which was 
inevitable in the nature of the case. 

These circumatanoes make it the less likely that any future oourj^e 
of events, or any probable legislative changejs— for example, the ^teu- 
sion of the county franchise — will tend to strengthen ConservatMa in 
Scotland, or to weaken the incorrupt Liberalism of the people. 

Of late the discussion of Scottish politics has ahown a tendency 
to gather around the subject of nationality. Scotsmen have awakened 
to the fact that their country is becoming mere and more a province 
of England, and that this result is due not alto^ethep to external in- 
fiuenoes, but also to forces operating within Scotland itself. Hence 
the question has ooine up, wheUier in administmUonand kgislation it 
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is desirable to continue to treat Scotland as a separate and self- 
fsontained country. That question really depends on another — - 
nanoely, whether the distinctive character of the Scottish people, and 
their distinctive institutions, are worth preserving. 

A great deal has been said lately about Scottish nationality and 
Scottish patriotism ; and even wise persons are puzzled to know what 
it means. As usual, when such questions are raised in c^nection 
with a dependent or semi-independent State, there has been not a 
little both of exaggeration and misconception. The misconception, 
at least, has not been confined to our side of the Border. Scotsmen 
as well as Englishmen have taken part in the discussion without, as 
it seems, clearly understanding the issues raised. The demand that 
Scottish nationality should be respected, and that Scotland should 
receive a fair share of separate ti-eatment at the hands of the Legis- 
lature, has been treated as a paltry and merely provincial outcry. 
It has been supposed to spring from jealousy of England, aud to 
have no higher motive than a desire on the part of Scotsmen to 
minister to their self-conceit. If that were the real state of the 
case, the claim would deserve all the ridicule that has been heaped 
on it, and would not deserve one tithe of the serious argument with 
which it has been met. That, however, is very far from being the 
real state of the case. Scotsmen do not ask for special consideration 
or separate treatment for Scotland on the ground that their country 
was once an independent kingdom, and that obliteration and absorp- 
tion would hurt their vanity. Their claim is based on the conviction 
— at once patriotic and disinterested — that the maintenance of their 
nationality will not only be just to Scotland, but will also strengthen 
the Empire, of which Scotland forms an integral part. 

The legislative Union of 1707, much more than the accidental 
union of the crowns in 1603, made it a very difficult thing for Scot- 
land to preserve its nationality. A small and poor country was 
incorporated with a large and rich one, on terms distinctly advan- 
tageous to the latter, in spite of the treaty obligations under which 
England came to maintain such distinctively national institutions 
as the Church, the Law Courts, and the Law of Scotland. There are 
tendencies against which international treaties and legislative acts 
are impotent ; and tendencies of that kind began almost at once to 
operate in Scotland, and have continued to operate powerfully ever 
since. 

The peculiar circumstances of the case made this inevitable. The 
union was not contracted between two nations of different race, but 
between two nations of the same race, speaking the same language, 
professing the same Protestant faith, and having political institutions 
of the same kind. The Scots who were then the dominant race in 
Scotland were not Celtic Scots, but were English Scots, in some 
respects more English than the English themselves. For the com- 
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mon nursery of the two kingdoms we must look to the old Anglian 
kingdom of Northumbria, which extended from the Humber to the 
Forth. That kingdom was, in the eleventh century, cut in two by 
the boundary line of the silver Tweed and the dark Cheviots. The 
northern part formed the nucleus of the Anglo-Scottish kingdom of 
Scotland. The southern part formed the nucleus of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdonftof England. After the Norman conquest of England, 
English, as a literary language, though to a less extent as a spoken 
tongue, was suppressed in the southern kingdom. It was not so 
suppressed in Scotland, but was maintained there in all its vigour 
and richness ; and therefore, when the epoch of modem literature 
dawned, Scottish writers like Dunbar, Douglas, and Lindsay wrote 
in stronger and purer English than their contemporaries in the South 
could command. From this it is safe to conclude that the mass of 
the English-speaking population north of the Tweed were more purely 
English than their southern kindred. To this fact we no doubt owe 
many of the peculiarities of the Scottish character — its shrewdness, 
its intelligence, its love of independence. 

It must also be plain from what has been said that the distinctive 
nationality of Scotland is not Celtic but Teutonic. There are many 
Englishmen to whom the mention of Scottish nationality suggests 
only tartans and kilt, snuff-taking, nasal psalm-singing, and a ten- 
dency to sharpen the flat labials and dentals in English speech. No 
greater mistake could be made. There is no doubt a strong Celtic 
element in Scotland, of which all Scotsmen are proud ; but that 
element enters but to a small extent comparatively into the fibre of 
Scottish nationality. In blood and in speech the bulk of the 
Scottish nation is much more Anglian and Danish than it is either 
Gaelic or Cymric. 

The strong features of this strictly Scottish character were pre- 
served and intensified by the long estrangement between England 
and Scotland, by the jealousies, the rivalries, and the wars of four 
centuries. If Scotland, like Wales, had been conquered by the 
Angevins, she might sooner have shared in the riches of England, she 
would no doubt have obtained a larger share in the political repre- 
sentation ; but she would also have lost all that is strongest and most 
‘ kenspeckle ’ in the character of her people, and the current of her 
history would have been sooner merged in that of the sister kingdom. 
Some peculiarities might have survived ; but it would have been in 
the same way as peculiarities survive in Yorkshire, in Lancashire, 
and in Dorsetshire, as provincialisms, and not as national character- 
istics. 

The union of the crowns increased the intercourse between the two- 
countries without extinguishing their mutual jealousy. In Scotland 
that failing was rather aggravated by the social desertion, the mate- 
rial loss, and the political neglect which the change entailed. Then 
VoL. XIII.— No. 71. C 
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caiBe tin© union of the Parliaments, which was seen to be necessary in 
order to redress the wrongs of the more partial union, and to keep 
the two countries at peace. It is impossible to deny that the in- 
corporating Union has been a great blessing to Scotland. Since that 
event its material prosperity has increased enormously; and it has 
shared in the advances made by England in literature, art, science, 
and social refinement. But all the gain has not been on the^ne side : 
England too has gained, not only by the conversion of a discontented 
rival into a peaceful helpmate, but also by the moral strength 
which she has derived from the solid character, the intellectual 
vigour, the perseverance, and the frugality of the Scottish people. 

While union with England has been in most respects a blessing 
to Scotland, it has undoubtedly tended to weaken the distinctive 
nationality of the smaller country. In physics, the attraction of 
bodies is proportioned directly to their matter, and only inversely as 
the squares of their distances. In the moral world the same law seems 
to hold good. Scotland, poor and comparatively small, has been un- 
able to resist the attraction of England, which in comparison is both 
rich and great. In many particulars Scotland has been and is being 
Anglicised. Her literature has been merged in that of England. 
The strong and richly flavoured Scottish dialect is fast disappearing : 
in many districts it has wholly disappeared. In the next generation 
there will probably be few Scotchmen who will be able to read Bums 
without a glossary, or to understand and relish him even with that 
help. Young men of the upper class wholly, and of the middle class 
largely, are educated at the English public schools and universities. 
Scottish schools of the higher class are organised on English models, 
scholarship of the English type is gradually finding its way into the 
Scottish universities. The bulk of the landed gentry and a large 
proportion of the professional and mercantile classes have forsaken 
Presbyterianism and have gone over to Episcopacy. The only way, 
as it seems, in which this tendency can be checked is by Presbyterian 
churches adopting the outward symbolism of Episcopacy — organs, 
liturgies, and curates, English customs give the rule in all matters 
of social life. Everywhere things peculiarly Scottish, though they 
may be afiected for the notice of Englishmen, are deemed common- 
place if not vulgar. 

It is foolish and futile to quarrel with these tendencies. They are 
inevitable, as they are far-reaching and thoroughgoing. Precisely 
the same process that is going on in regard to the relations of 
Scotsmen and Englishmen is going on in Scotland itself in the 
relations between the Grael and the Saxon. Just as the Scot is 
being Anglicised, the Gael is being, as he might call it, Saxonised. 
The one process is quite as natural, and quite as unavoidable, 
as the other. The Scottish Highlander is as impotent against 
the advancing tide of Saxon influence and energy as the Scot is 
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i^aiD«t til© ovecwbelming Muence ©f English toann^rsv customs^ and 
institutionB, 

It, does not follow^ however, that every trace and vestige of 
nationality must disappear. Something may be done to stay the 
sweep of Time’s destroying fingers. That it is desirable to do so will 
be admitted by all thoughtful politicians, by all those who appreciate 
the true^ources of national strength. Harmony does not imply 
or require sameness, or a dead level of uniformity. In musicj 
harmony is a richer and grander thing than melody, because it con- 
sists in the agreement of diverse notes. It is much the same with 
national feeling. The aggregate sentiment is enriched and strengthened 
by diversity in the component elements. 

The preservation of Scottish nationality, as I have already 
observed, is not a question for Scotland alone : it is a question 
deserving the attention of England and of the whole empire. The 
only point worthy of serious consideration is whether the feeling for 
the separate nationality can be encouraged without impairing or 
imperilling the feeling of loyalty to the imperial centre. That was 
the special point which the Earl of Rosebery discussed, with equal 
acuteness and force, in his inaugural address as Lord Rector of tho 
University of Edinburgh, delivered in November. There was a' 
significance, both in the selection of the subject and in the treatment 
of it, which some critics do not seem to have appreciated. Lord 
Rosebery, though only an Under Secretary of State in the Hbrne* 
Office, is vhtually Minister for Scotland. It is not unfair or extrava- 
gant to assume, therefore, that anything that he says deliberately 
about the political position of Scotland is not of the nature of mere 
speculation, but must be taken in some sort, though hot of course 
officially, as an expression of bis idea regarding the principles on 
which Scotland ought to be governed. 

The special point which Lord Rosebery set himself to elucidate 
was, ‘How far the separate nationality may be asserted without 
danger to the common bond.’ That is precisely the question to which 
the argument of this paper, following a wholly independent line, has 
naturally led up ; and it is obviously a question which is worthy of 
dispassionate discussion. His main object was to show that it was 
both possible and desirable to reconcile ‘ the feeling for the nation- 
ality with loyalty to the centre.’ From this it must be patent, bn 
the very surface, that the claim which Lord Rosebery ventured to 
formulate does not amount to anything like a demand for Home 
Rule. With him ‘ loyalty to the centre ’ is the cardinal principle of 
the, situation. He desires to foster ‘ the sentiment of race ’ ; but that 
does not imply in his view any change in the form of government. 
He is not only content that the machinery of legislation should 
remain as it is ; he is anxious that it should do so. He believes that 
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biii^ die way ia wbidb denatiiuialistiBg teBdencdes can be ^fPeieiively 
60ti]3i)eracted-~*to^ by tbe preservation of the national instiiintion& 
that are stdl left to Scotland, by custom, and by legislative enact- 
ment. These national institutions are the law, the s^iool, the 
university, and the Presbyterian Cburch, whether established or non- 
established. Such institutions are obviously the mainstays of the 
national sentiment. If they are weakened, patriotism will languish. 
If they are removed, patriotism will disappear. The institutions of 
a country are like the features in the human face : they are at once 
an expression of character and the marks by which individuality is 
recognised. It may be possible to preserve them without the safe- 
guard of legislative enactment. Custom, and the resolution of the 
people, may prove strong enough to resist the tendency to decay. The 
Presbyterian Church, if separated from the State, '‘might become a 
more vigorous institution than it is at present. That result, how- 
ever, must depend on the people themselves. "W^hat the Scottish 
people have to face is the fact that their nationality is being assailed 
on many sides, and in a variety of ways. The universities are being 
Anglicised, the higher schools are being Anglicised, the Church is 
being Anglicised. Though it cannot be said that the legal institu- 
tions of Scotland have been directly tampered with, they have been 
indirectly attacked by being discredited and superseded in certain cases. 

No one, of course, would seriously think of asking the Legislature 
to intervene in order to check Anglicising tendencies in Scottish 
methods of education or in Scottish forms of worship. The growth 
of Anglicanism in these, and in many other cases, is simply a natural 
movement, resulting from the relative positions of Scotland and 
England. Scotsmen may deplore the existence of these tendencies. 
They may strive against them ; and by striving they may succeed in 
restraining them to some extent. But they can no more get rid of 
them than they can eliminate the laws of attraction and gravitation 
from the physical universe. The one fact from which they may take 
comfort is that those who are at present responsible for Scottish legisla- 
tion and for the administration of Scottish affairs are alive to the 
importance of preserving and fostering Scottish nationality, and, with 
that end, of framing legislation for Scotland on Scottish lines. 

The arrangement under which Scottish business was entrusted 
little more than a year ago to an Under-Secretary in the Home OflSce 
was a new departure in administrative organisation. Previously the 
head of the political system of Scotland was the Lord Advocate — the 
head of the Scottish bar, and the chief law adviser of the Crown in 
Scotland. The arrangement was much the same as if the Attorney- 
General for England had been at the same time Home Secretary, or 
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md the inadeqtmcy of that ammgeme&t. Nev^rtheleaB it trorked 
tolMbly welly as long as Scottish busiitess was limdted and ]a»iuige< 
able in ainoamt^ aod as long as^ the Lord Adiroeates were able to keep 
it in thehiown hands, and to maini^n an independent position* 

Both of these conditions have now departed, or have been 
departed from. During the last twenty years Scottish business has 
increased immensely. The population of the country has increased. 
The wealth of the country has increased. Its industries have grown 
and multiplied. The number of separate interests demanding con- 
sideration has therefore been greatly augmented. The growth of 
Scotland in these respects has not been normal merely. It has been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and at a greater pace than other 
portions of the Empire. The Income Tax returns show that the 
annual increase under Schedule D in Scotland is much greater than 
in England and Wales, excluding London. They show further, from 
the abatements claimed on account of life insurance, that fully 
twice as many persons, in proportion to population, insure their lives 
in Scotland as do so in England. During the last fifteen years the 
amount of capital invested in railways in Scotland has been nearly 
doubled. The number of ordinary passengers by rail has been 
almost exactly doubled ; while the gross traffic receipts have increased 
by more than one half. 

There need be no wonder, then, that Scottish business has out- 
grown the administrative machinery which was sufficient for its wants 
twenty years ago. In former times it was not difficult for the first 
law-officer of the Crown to discharge both the legal and the civil 
duties of the office he held. Of late years it has been no longer 
possible for the Lord Advocate satisfactorily to discharge the double 
function, and at the same time to give attention to his private 
practice. It was felt therefore that the time had come when the 
•civil might be separated from the legal duties of the Scottish 
administrator, with advantage to Scotland and at the same time 
with advantage to the Lord Advocate. 

Other considerations warranted the change. There had existed 
for a long time all over Scotland a growing distrust of the system 
which committed so much of the civil and political power of the 
country, including the largest share of the patronage of the crown, 
•to the hands of purely legal officials, who represented the influence 
of the Parliament House in Edinburgh, It was felt, moreover, that 
a first-rate lawyer was not necessarily a first-rate politician, or a first- 
rate administrator in civil affairs. The combination has sometimes 
been seen ; but there was constant danger, especially when the office 
fell into the hands of men who were weak in politics, that the Lord 
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ildTocata might becotoe a mere underling of the Home Secretary, 
and that his office might lose both its influence and its dignity, to 
the detriment not ohly of the office but also of the interests of 
Scottish business. 

Thus was brought about the rearrangement of offices and functions 
to which I have referred, under which the Lord Advocate is confined 
to his legal duties, while the political duties of his officelhre trans- 
ferred to an additional Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. The arrangement has worked extremely well, and has resulted 
in a distinct gain to Scotland. The credit of its success is due in 
great measure to the vigour and heartiness with which Lord Kose- 
bery, as Scotch Under- Secretary, has throwij himself into the new 
plan, and partly also to the cordiality with which Lord Advocate 
Balfour has co-operated with him in all matters that required their 
joint attention. One result of the change was seen last session in 
the passing of a number of important and valuable measures affecting 
Scotland, in spite of the congested state into which all public business 
in Parliament was brought by the excessive demands of Ireland, and 
by the systematic obstruction. Not one of the English measures 
announced in the Queen’s Speech became law ; but every Scottish 
Bill introduced by the Government was passed, with one exception — 
that of the Lunacy Districts Bill. 

These measures included at least two which were of first-rate im- 
portance — the Educational Endowments Act and the Fishery Board 
Act. But the number also included others, such as the Entail Act 
and the Citation Amendment Act, which are of undoubted value. 
The two former Acts affect interests so wide and so important that 
they would by themselves have been deemed good work in a normal 
session. Nor were these unopposed measures. One of them — the 
Endowments Act — was passed in the face of formidable and most 
persistent opposition, which had been successful in retarding it during 
the two preceding sessions. There is only one possible explanation 
of Scotland’s success in securing so much attention while England 
secured so little. It was due entirely to the new organisation of 
Scottish business — to the lightening of the labours of the Lord Advocate, 
to the transference of civil business to the Home Office, and to the 
pertinacity of the Scottish Under-Secretary, who was in a position to 
press the claims of Scotland on the Government, and to utilise the 
leisure of the House of Lords. 

It is not, however, in legislation alone that Scotland has bene- 
fited by the new arrangement. The administration of Scottish 
affairs has also been vastly improved. Matters that had been bang- 
ing up for years in uncertainty, under the discouraging influence of 
hope deferred, have been vigorously taken in band, and have either 
been completed or advanced toward completion. Difficulties in the 
way of constructing harbours of refugee at Wick and elsewhere have 
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been removed. There is reason to believe tbatt the long delay which 
has retarded the completion of the great Musenm of Science and Art at 
Ediifburgh has at last come to an encL Bifficnhies that prevented the 
public from having the full and free use of public places have been 
got over. Deputations that would in other circumstances have had 
to go to London, at great expense and inconvenience, have been able 
to meet#i representative of the Home Oflfice in Edinburgh, and to 
make their representations there. By this means important com* 
mercial questions have been advanced, and the needs of the Scottish' 
Universities have been brought forcibly and effectively under the 
notice of the Grovemment. 

These are undoubtedly important gains ; but great as they are, , 
they do not by any means satisfy the reasonable aspirations of Scots- 
men. What Scotsmen demand, and think themselves entitled to 
expect, is not merely that the public business of the country shall be 
efficiently performed, but also that the importance of their nationality 
shall be adequately respected. It seems to them both unreasonable 
and unfair that while Ireland has a Lord Lieutenant of viceregal 
rank, and a Chief Secretary who is usually a member of the Cabinet, . 
Scotland should be expected to accept it as an unspeakable boon that 
at last, and after long waiting, there has been assigned to her an 
Under-Secretary of State. Scotland earns, in this respect, the usual 
reward of the peaceable and the well-disposed child as compared 
with the riotous and troublesome prodigal. If she had been muti- 
nous and disloyal she would have had her Viceroy and her Cabinet 
Minister long ago. Because she is law-abiding and .industrious — 
because she remembers that it is more blessed to give than to receive 
— she is treated with coldness, with indifference, even with neglect. 

In every view of the matter, this is bad policy. The time has 
come for adopting a more generous treatment ; and Scotland will be 
satisfied with nothing less than with giving to the member of the 
Crovernment who is intrusted with the oversight of her affairs the- 
rank of a Cabinet Minister. At present, it is only by an accident 
that Scotland has a representative in the Cabinet. It is only by' 
another accident that Scotland has been able to achieve some good 
results » by means of a Minister who has not Cabinet rank. However 
influential an under-secretary may be, he has no direct power, he 
cannot initiate legislation, and he cannot speak with authority* It 
is not satisfactory, it is in one sense humiliating, that the repiresen- 
tative of Scotland in the Ministry has to confess to ati influential 
deputation that he has no authority either to promise anything or 
to refuse anything, and that the utmost he can do is to repiesent 
their demands to his superior, the Home Secretary for England. 
What Scotsmen have learned from their recent gains is that there 
is a way by which they could obtain the full consideration to 
which, both on material and on historical grounds, they are well 
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entitled ; and that is, by the appointment of a Minister for Scotland 
mtb a aeat in the Cabinet. 

There is another Scottish claim, the consideration of which cannot 
be much longer delayed — the claim for increased representation in 
the House of Commons. On that point the strength of Scotland’s 
position cannot be gainsaid ; and as the question of the redistribution 
of seats will necessarily come up by-and-by, along with thgt of the 
extension of the county franchise, the time is opportune for stating 
the grounds of the claim. 

Two tests of the adequate representation in Parliament of the 
constituent members of the United Kingdom are generally recognised. 
The one is proportionate population; the other is proportionate 
taxation. There are other tests that might quite fairly be applied. 
There is, for example, on the one hand, the degree in which each of 
the three kingdoms contributes to the strength and prosperity of the 
empire as a whole. There is, on the other hand, the extent to which 
each draws on the imperial resources ; and in this respect Scotland 
undoubtedly fares worse than either England or Ireland. There is the 
measure of trouble and anxiety which each costs the central Government. 
There is the amount of help which each gives, through its present re- 
presentatives, in advancing useful legislation. Once more, there is the 
educational test — the test of comparative culture and enlightenment 
— the application of which would undoubtedly place Scotland in a 
much higher position than she at present holds with her 60 members, 
against 103 from Ireland. These are tests, however, which cannot be 
reduced to a numerical stand, and which therefore it is difficult to 
apply in practice. We may be content, therefore, to leave them out 
of account at present, and to abide by the ascertainable and precise 
statistical tests afforded by a comparison of population and taxation. 

On this subject Mr. Gladstone said in Midlothian in 1879 : ‘It 
is my opinion that Scotland is not represented in the Imperial 
Parliament up to the full measure which justice demands. If Scot- 
land -were represented according to population, it would, instead of 
sixty members, possess seventy members. If Scotland were re- 
presented according to the share of revenue which it contributes, 
it would, instead of sixty members, possess seventy-eight members.’ 

As regards the population test, the substantial accuracy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate is capable of complete demonstration. There is 
an important respect, however, in which that test, as usually applied, 
is not quite satisfactory. It takes numbers into account, but it 
takes no account of intelligence, of material well-being — that is, of 
‘ stake in the country ’ ; or of separate interests reckoned either by 
their variety or by their value. I say nothing here of intelligence, 
because it is, as has already been indicated, an intangible quality. 
Neither do I say anything at present of material well-being, or ‘ stake 
in the country,’ because that will be considered under the head of 
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taxation. As regards interests, however, it must be said that a 
population distributed over 30,000 square miles necessarily gives 
scope for much greater variety than the same population concen- 
trated within an area of 125 square miles. The former area is that of 
Scotland, the latter is that of London; and the populations are 
nearly the same. If population alone were regarded, London would 
be entitlid to as many members as Scotland : instead of having only 
twenty-two members, it ought to have sixty at least. Yet no one 
doubts that London is quite sufl&cientiy represented. Though its 
population is nearly the same as that of Scotland, it does not em- 
body anything like the same variety of interests. For example, the 
local interests which in Scotland are spread over fifty-six consti- 
tuencies are in London centred in eleven. Then London has no 
agricultural interests; but in Scotland they are manifold. The 
fishing interests in Scotland are local as well as general ; in London 
they are wholly absent. Not only are there fewer interests in 
London, but each of them embraces five or ten men, and in some 
cases more, for every one man affected by the same interests in 
Scotland. London, therefore, may be adequately represented by 
twenty-two men, while Scotland might be but barely represented by 
five times that number. 

That forms a reason, not only for declining the numerical com- 
parison between Scotland and London, but also for leaving London 
out of account when comparing Scotland and England. Even, how- 
ever, if the latter consideration be disregarded — that is to say, if 
Scotland’s claim as regards representation be compared on the score 
of population with England and Wales, including London, Scotland 
will be entitled to 69 members instead of 60. But there are good 
reasons for treating the metropolis as a place by itself ; and if that 
be done, if Scotland be compared with England and Wales without 
London, then Scotland will be entitled, not to 69 members, but 
to 78.1 

In like manner, the application of the taxation test — the test of 
contributions to the revenue — ^justifies the claim of Scotland to a 
much larger share in the representation than she at present possesses. 
When Mr. Duncan M‘Laren was member for Edinburgh, he moved 

* The population of Scotland is 14-1 per cent, of that of all England and Wales ; 
England and Wales have in round numbers 490 members ; therefore Scotland should 
have 69*09. 

The population of Scotland is 16*8 per cent, of that of England and Wales without 
London : England and Wales withont London have 468 members ; therefore Scotland 
should have 78*6. 

The mean between these extremes would give Scotland 73*8 members. The esti- 
mate that Scotland, according to population, is entitled to 70 members is therefore 
quite within the mark. 

According to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s estimate, published in The Time* of December 
11, Scotland Is entitled, under the population test, to 70 membera, Ireland to 95, and 
England and Wales to 478, exclusive in each case of University members. 
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for and obtained a return Bhowing the proportionate < eontributionB 
to the revenue from all sources' — ^^from excise, Customs, and general 
taxatfon— made by England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 
According to their return it appears that England and Wales contri- 
bute 79 per cent, of the total taxation, that Scotland contributes 
1 1 per cent., and Ireland 10 per cent. This would entitle England 
and Wales to 515 representations, Scotland to 72, and Ireldid to 65. 
But here again, as in the case of population, we must have regard 
to the exceptional position of Eondon, in which, not to mention 
other considerations, the rating of houses is adventitiously high and 
the rating of lands is exceptionally limited. If this be taken into 
account, it will be found on a fair estimate that England is entitled 
to 507 seats in the House of Commons, Scotland to 78, and Ireland 
to 67. It was probably by giving effect to this consideration that 
Mr. Gladstone fixed the proportionate number of seats to which 
Scotland entitled at 78 — the same number as has just be^ 
specified. 

This conjecture is warranted by other considerations. For ex* 
ample, if we compare the annual value of house property in Scotland 
with that in England as a whole, the result gives to Scotland only 
11*5 per cent. ; but if we compare Scotland with England, excluding 
London, the result gives to Scotland 16*1 per cent. If we compare 
the returns for Income Tax (for the year 1880-81) with the whole of 
England, we find that Scotland contributes only 11*5 per cent. ; but 
if we exclude London, Scotland’s proportion is again 16’1 per cent., 
which would entitle her to 74*4 members in the House of Commons. 

Perhaps the fairest way to arrive at a definite conclusion is to 
combine the results produced by the application of these various 
tests and to strike an average. By this method Scotland is fairly 
entitled to 73*5 members, so that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s estimate of 72 
members— 70 for boroughs and counties, and 2 for the universities 
— is the lowest number with which the people of Scotland ought to 
be satisfied. This claim becomes the stronger and the more irre- 
sistible when it is remembered tbat it rests, not merely on statis- 
tical grounds, but also and quite as much on the position of Scotland 
as an integral factor in the composition of the United Kingdom, 
possessing a history of its own, and a nationality that is worthy of 
being respected and preserved, and that cannot be ignored without 
loss to the imperial copartnership. 


W. Scott Dalgleish. 



RUSSIAN PRISONS. 


It is pretty generally recognised in Europe, that altogether otir penal 
institutions are very far from being what they ought to be, and no 
better indeed than so many contradictions in action of the modem 
theory of the treatment of criminals. The principle of the lex teilioifiiB 
— of the right of the community to avenge itself on the criminal — ^is 
no longer admissible. We have come to an understanding that society 
at large is responsible for the vices that grow in it, even as it has its 
share in the glory of its heroes ; and we generally admit, at least 
in theory, that when we deprive a criminal of his liberty, it is to 
purify and improve him. But we know how hideously at variance 
with the ideal the reality is. The murderer is simply handed over 
to the hangman ; and the man who is shut up in a prison is so fer 
from being bettered by the change, that he comes out more resolutely 
the foe of society than he was when he went in. Subjection, on dis- 
graceful terms, to a humiliating work gives him an antipathy to all 
kinds of labour. After suffering every sort of humiliation at the 
instance of those whose lives are lived in immunity from the peculiar 
conditions which bring man to crime — or to such sorts of it as are 
punishable by the operations of the law — be learns to hate the section 
of society to which his humiliation belongs, and proves his hatred by 
new offences against it. And if the penal institutions of Western 
Europe have failed thus completely to realise the ambition on which 
they justify their existence, what shall we say of the penal institu- 
tions of Russia ? The incredible duration of preliminary detention ; 
the horrible circumstances of prison life ; the congregation of 
hundreds of prisoners into dirty and small chambers ; the ffagrant 
immorality of a corps of gaolers who are practically omnipotent, 
whose whole function is to terrorise and oppress, and who rob their 
charges of the few coppers doled out to them by the State ; the want 
of labour and the total absence of all that contributes to the moral 
welfare of man ; the cynical contempt of human dignity, and the 
physical degradation of prisoners — these are the elements of prison 
life in Russia. Not that the principles of Russian penal institutions 
were worse than those applied to the same institutions in Western 
Europe. I am rather inclined to hold the contrary. Surely, it fe 
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leas degrading for the convict to be employed in useful work in Siberia, 
than to spend his life in picking oakum, or in climbing the steps of 
a wheel ; and — to compare two evils — it is more humane to employ 
the assassin as a labourer in a gold mine and, after a few years, make 
a free settler of him, than peaceably to turn him over to a hangman. 
In Russia, however, principles are always ruined in application. 
And if we consider the Russian prisons and penal settlement, not as 
they ought to be according to the law, but as they are in reality, we 
can do no less than recognise, with all the best Russian explorers of 
our prisons, that they are an outrage on humanity. 

In England and in the United States several attempts have 
recently been made to represent the Russian prisons under the most 
smiling aspect. The best known of them are those made by the 
Reverend Mr. Lansdell in England, and by Mr. Kennan in the United 
States. Mr. Kennan came to the conclusion that his sojourn as an 
officer of the Overland Telegraph Company on the shores of the Sea 
of Okhotsk — a few thousand miles, more or less, from the penal 
quarters of Siberia — entitles him to speak authoritatively about 
Siberian prisons and prisoners. Is it surprising that his experience 
should be flatly contradicted by those Russians who have seriously 
studied the life of prisoners in Siberia ? Of Mr. Lansdell there is 
something more to say. He has seen Siberian gaols. Outstripping 
the post in his career, he has crossed a country which has no railways, 
at a speed of 6,300 miles in 75 days; and in the space of fourteen 
hours, indeed, he breakfasted, he dined, he travelled over 40 miles, 
and he visited the three chief gaols of Siberia — at Tobolsk, at Alex- 
androvskiy Zavod, and at Kara. Amply furnislied with official re- 
commendations, he saw, during this short time, as much as the 
officials chose to show; and for a country like Siberia that is surely 
a great deal. Had he anything of the critical faculty which is the 
first virtue of a traveller, it would have enabled him to appreciate 
the relative value of the information he obtained in the course of 
his official scamper through the Siberian prisons ; and his book — 
especially if he had taken note of existing Russian literature on the 
subject — might have been a useful one. Unhappily, he neither saw 
nor read, and his book — in so far, at least, as it is concerned with gaols 
and convicts — can only convey false ideas. This being the case, I 
think the present paper may prove of interest. Such information as 
it contains is, at least, authentic, inasmuch as it is derived, not only 
from hooks, but from the personal experience of prison life of myself 
and certain of my friends. 

One of the greatest results of the Liberal movement of 1857-1862 
was the judicial reform. The old law-courts, in which the procedure 
was all in writing, were done away with, and trial by jury, which had 
disappeared under the despotism of the Tsars of Moscow, was re- 
introduced. The new law of judicial procedure, promulgated in 1864, 
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was iK»Bsidered as decidedly the most liberal and humane in Europe. 
About the same time punishment by the hnoot Bud the branding- 
iron was abolished. It was high time. Public opinion was revolted 
by the existence of these shameful implements, and it was so powerful 
at that time that governors of provin3es refused to confirm the 
sentences that enjoined their use; others — as I have known in 
Siberia-#-would give the executioner to understand that, unless he 
merely played at doing his abominable office (a well-known and 
highly profitable art), ‘ his own skin should be tom to pieces.’ But, 
like all other reforms of the last reign, the benefits of the new 
judicial reform were paralysed by subsequent modifications. The 
reform was not made universal, and in thirty-nine provinces out of 
seventy-two, the old courts are still maintained. They are in 
operation over the whole of Siberia, for instance ; and each of them 
is a perfect sink of corrupti6n. Again, the old penal code, with a 
scale of punishments in flagrant disagreement with the present state 
of our prisons, was maintained ; while subsequent regulations have 
completely altered the sense of the Judiciary Law of 1864. I shall 
only set down what is continually repeated in the Kussian press, if I 
write that the examining magistrates {juges d'inatruction) have 
never enjoyed the independence bestowed on them by the new law ; 
that the judges have been made more and more dependent upon the 
Minister of Justice, whose nominees they are, and who has the right 
of transferring them from one province to another ; that the institu- 
tion of sworn advocates, uncontrolled by criticism, has degenerated 
absolutely ; and that the peasant whose case is not likely to become 
a cause celebre does not receive the benefit of counsel, and is com- 
pletely in the hands of a creature like the procureur-imperial in 
Zola’s novel. Independent jurors are, of course, impossible in a 
country where the peasant-juror knows that he may be beaten by 
anything in uniform at the very doors of the court. As for the 
verdicts of the juries, tliey are in poor repute indeed ; they are not 
respected at all if they are in contradiction with the judgment of the 
governor of the province, and the acquitted may be seized as they 
leave the dock and imprisoned anew on the simple order of the 
Administrative. Such, for instance, was the case of the peasant 
Burounoff, He came to St. Petersburg on behalf of his fellow- 
villagers to bring a complaint to the Tsar against the authorities, 
and he was tried as a ‘ rebel.’ He was acquitted by the court ; but 
he was rearrested on the very flight of steps outside, and sent in 
exile to the peninsula of Kola, Such, too, were the cases of Vera 
Zassoulitch, of the rasJcolnik (nonconformist) Tetenoff, and many 
more. The Third Section and the governors of provinces look 
on the new courts as mere nuisances, and act accordingly. Finally, 
a great many cases are disposed of by the Executive d huis cloa — 
away from judges and juries alike. The preliminary inquiry in all 
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cases in wWeli a ‘ iKiBl^cal meaning ’ is discoyered is simply ma4« l^y 
gendarmerie officers, sometimes in the presence of a pyocureur* who 
accompanies them in their raids^-^'an official in civil dress attached 
to the corps of gendarmerie, who is a black sheep to his fellow% and 
whose function is to assist, or: appear to assist, at the examination of 
those arrested by the Third Section. Sentence and punishment 
(which may be exile for life within the Arctic circle m Sibjpria) are 
the wish of the Third Section, or of the Executive, In this category 
are included, not only the cases of political offenders belonging to 
secret societies, but also those of religious dissenters ; almost all cases 
of disobedience to authority, both individual and collective ; the 
strikes; the ‘ offences against His Majesty the Emperor’ — under 
which 2,500 people were recently arrested in the course of six 
months ; in short, all those cases which might compromise the 
authorities, or tend — to use the official language — ‘ to the production 
of excitement in the public mind.’ As to political trials, only the 
early societies were tried under the law of 1864. Afterwards, the 
government having perceived that the judges are rather well disposed 
than otherwise towards political offenders, they were tried before 
packed courts ; tliat is, by judges nominated especially for the pur- 
pose. To this rule the case of Vera Zassoulitch was a memorable 
exception. She was tried by ^ jury, and acquitted. But — to quote 
Professor Gradovsky’s words in a journal suppressed since — ‘ It is an 
open secret in St. Petersburg that the case would never have been 
brought before a jury but for certain “quarrels ” between the Prefect 
of Police on the one side, and the Third Section and the Ministers of 
Justice and the Interior on the other — but for certain pf those 
jalousies de metier, without which, in our disordered state of ex- 
istence, it would often be impossible for us to so much as breathe.’ 

It need hardly be noted that true reports of political trials in the 
press were never permitted. Formerly the journals were bound to 
reproduce the ‘ cooked’ report published by the Official Messenger ; 
but now the Government has perceived that even such reports produce 
a profound impression on the public mind, which is always favourable 
to the accused ; and now its work is done in complete darkness. By 
the law of September 1881 the govemor-genera^ and the governors 
of provinces are enabled to request ‘ that all those cases be heard m 
camera which might produce a disturbance of minds (sic) or disturb 
the public peace.’ For preventing the divulgation of the speeches of 
the accused, or of such facts as might compromise the Govern- 
ment, nobody is admitted to the court, not even members of the 
Ministry of Justice — ‘only the wife or the husband of the accused 
(always in custody also), or the father, mother, or one of the children ; 
but no more than one relative for each person accused.’ At the last 
trial of Terrorists, when ten people were condemned to death, the 
mother of Suklianoff was the one person who enjoyed this privilege. 
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Many <sases ar© despatched M auch a way that nobody knows when 
the trials take place. Thus, for instance, we remained in ignorance 
of the fate of an officer of the army, son of the governor of the gaol of 
the St, Petersburg fortress, who had been eondemned to hard labom? 
for connection with revolutionists, until we learned it incidentally 
from an act of accusation read at a trial a long while posterior to his 
own. Tl|p public learns from the OJiciai that the Tear 

has commuted to hard labour for life a sentence of death pronounced 
on revolutionists ; but nothing transpires either of the trial, or of the 
crimes imputed to the condemned. Nay, even the last consolation 
of those condemned to death, the consolation of dying pubHcly, was 
taken away. Hanging will now be done secretly within the walk of 
the fortress^ in the presence of none from the world without. The 
reason is, that when Ryssakoff was brought out to the gallows he 
showed the crowd his mutilated hands, and shouted, louder than the 
drums, that he had been tortured after trial. His words were heard 
by a group of ‘ Liberals,’ who, repudiating any sympathy with the 
Terrorists, yet held it their duty to publish the facts of the case in 
a clandestine proclamation, and to call attention to this flagrant 
offence against the laws of humanity. Now nothing will be known of 
what happens in the casemates of the fortress of Paul and Peter after 
the trial and before the execution. At least, the Grovemment think 
so, after having sent to hard labour the son of a gaoler and a dozen 
soldiers accused of letter- carrying between prisoners and tbeir friends 
in the town. But we know— and I have not the slightest hesitation 
in asserting the fact — that at least two revolutionists, Adrian 
Mikhailoff and Ryssakoff, were aubmUted to torture by electricity. 

In 1861, our governors of provinces were ordered to institutes 
general inquiry into the state of the prisons. The Grovemment*— 
that of the early years of Alexander II. — was Liberal at that time, 
and on the whole the inquiry was fairly made. Its results deter- 
mined what was generally known : namely, that the prisons in Russia 
and Siberia were in the worst state imaginable. The number of 
prisoners in each was commonly twice and thrice in excess of the 
maximum allow’ed by law. The buildings were so old and dilapi- 
dated, and in such a shocking state of filth, as to be for the most 
part not only uninhabitable* but beyond the scope of any theory of 
reform that stopped short of reconstruction. 

Within affairs were even worse than without. The system' was 
found corrupt to the core, and the officials were even ybt more in 
need of improvement than the gaols. In the Transbaikal protince, 
where, at that time, almost all hard-labour convicts were kept, the 
committee of inquiry reported (I .was secretary to it, and entrusted' 
with the drawing up of its report) that the prison buildings were 
mostly in ruins, and that the whole of the penal system had followed 
suit. Throughout the Empire it was recognised that theory and 
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practice stood equally in need of light and air ; that everything 
must he changed, alike in matter and in spirit ; and that we must 
not only rebuild our prisons, but completely reform our prison 
system, and reconstitute the prison staff from the first man to 
the last. The Government, however, elected to do nothing. It 
built a few new prisons which proved insufficient to accommodate 
the new prisoners (the population having since increase^iby more 
than 10,000,000) ; convicts were farmed out to proprietors of 
private gold mines ; a new penal colony was settled on Sakhalin, 
to colonise an island where nobody was willing to settle freely; 
and that was all. The old order remained unchanged, the old mis- 
chief unrepaired. Year after year the prisons fall further into 
decay, and year after year the prison staff grows more dishonest 
and more shameless. Year after year the Ministry of Justice applies 
for money to spend in repairs, and year after year the Government 
is content to put it off with the half, or less than the half, of what it 
asks ; and when — as in 1879 to 1881 — it calls for over three million 
roubles, can spare it no more than a paltry twelve hundred thousand. 
The consequence is that the gaols are becoming permanent centres 
of infection, and that, according to the report of a recent committee, 
at least two-thirds of them are urgently in need of being rebuilt 
from top to bottom. Eightly to accommodate her prisoners, Eussia 
would have to build half as many prisons again as she has. Indeed, 
in 1879, there were 70,488 cases for trial, and the aggregate maxi- 
mum capacity of the Eussian prisons is only for 54,253 souls. In 
single gaols, built for the detention of 200 to 250 persons, the num- 
ber of prisoners is commonly 700 and 800 at a time. In the prisons 
on the route to Siberia, when convict parties are stopped , by floods, 
the overcrowding is still more monstrous.' 


‘ The Paissian priscr. system is thus constituted : First of all, we have 624 prisons 
or lock-ups, for cases awaiting trial, for a maximum of 54,253 inmates, together with 
four houses of detention for 1,134 inmates. The political prisons at the Third Sec- 
tion and in the fortresses are not included in this category. Of convict dep6ts— for 
prisoners waiting transfer to their final stations— there are 10, with accommodation 
for 7,150; with two for political convicts (at Mtsensk and Vyshniy-Yolochok), with 
accommodation for 140. Then come the arrettantskiya T(jty, or ‘ convict companies,’ 
which are military organisations for the performance of compulsory labour, and 
which are worse than the hard-labour prisons in Siberia, though they are nominally 
a lighter punishment. Of these there are 33, with accommodation for 7,136 (9,609 
in 1879). In this category must be included also the 13 ‘houses of correction 
two large ones with accommodation for 1,120 (962 in 1879), and 11 smaller ones 
for 435. The hard-labour cases are provided for in 13 ‘central prisons.* Of 
these, there are seven in Russia, with accommodation for 2,746 ; three in Western- 

Eastern Siberia, with accommodation 
TOT 1,660 ; and one on Sakhalin Island, with accommodation for 600 (1,103 in 1879). 
Other hi^d-labour convicts— 10,424 in number— are distributed among the Govern- 
ment mines, gold- washings, and factories in Siberia ; namely, at the Kara gold- 
washmgs, where there are 2,000 ; at the Troitsk, Ust-Kut, and Irkutsk salt-works, at 
Petrovsk iron-works, and at a prison at the former silver-works 
Akatui. Finally, hard-labour convicts are farmed out to private owners of gold- 
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The great majority of our prisoners (about 100,000) are persons 
awaiting trial. They may be recognised for innocent ; and in 
Kussia, where arrests are made in the most haphazard way, three 
times out of ten tbeir innocence is patent to everybody. We learn, 
in fact, from the annual report of the Ministry of Justice for 1876, 
that of 99,964 arrests made during that year, only 37,159 — that is, 
37 per #nt. — could be brought before a court, and that among 
these were 12,612 acquittals. More than 75,000 persons were thus 
subjected to arrest and imprisonment without having any serious 
charge against them ; and of the 25.000 or so who were convicted 
and converted into ‘ criminals,’ a very large proportion (about 15 
per cent.) are men and women who have not complied with passport 
regulations, or with some other vexatory measufe of our Administra- 
tion. It must be noted that all these prisoners, three quarters of 
whom are recognised innocent, spend months, and very often years, 
in the provincial lockups, those famous ostrogs which the traveller 
sees at the entrance of every Russian town. They lie there idle and 
hopeless, at the mercy of a set of omnipotent gaolers, packed like 
herrings in a cask, in rooms of inconceivable foulness, in an atmo- 
sphere that sickens, even to insensibility, any one entering directly 
from the open air, and which is charged with the emanations of the 
horrible farasha — a basket kept in the room to serve the necessities 
of a hundred human beings. 

In this connection I cannot do better than quote a few passages 

from the prison experiences of my friend Madame C , w^eKoutou- 

zofF, who has committed them to paper and inserted in a Russian 
review, the Obscheye Dyelo^ published at Geneva. She was found 
guilty of opening a school for peasants’ children, independently of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. As her crime was not penal, and 
as, moreover, she was married to a foreigner. General Gourko merely 
ordered her to be sent over the frontier. This is how she describes 
her journey from St. Petersburg to Prussia. I shall print extracts 
from her narrative without comment, merely premising that its 
accuracy, even to the minutest detals, is absolutely unimpeach- 
able : — 

I was sent to YilooVith fifty ^rLoners — men and women. From the railway 
station we were taken to the town prison and kept there for two hours, late at 
night, in an open yard, under a drenching rain. At last we were pushed into a 
dark corridor and counted. Two soldiers laid hold on me and insulted me Shame- 
fully. I was not the only one th us outraged, for in the darkness I heard the cries of 
many desperate women besides. A fter many oaths and much foul language, the 
fire was lighted, and I found myself in a spacious room in which it was impossible 
to take a step in any direction without treading on the women who were sleeping 
on the floor. Two women who occupied a bed took pity on me, and invited me to 


washings in Siberia. The severity of the punishment can thus be varied ad injinUum^ 
according to the wish of the authorities and to that degree of revenge which is deemed 
appropriate. 

VoL. XIII.— No. 71. 
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fltee it witk tliem. . . . When I awoke next morning, I was' BtUl suffering from 
the scenes of yesterday ; but the female prisoners— assassins and thieves— were so 
kind to me that by-and-by 1 grew calm. Next night we were ^ turned out ' from 
tie prison and paraded in the yard for the start, under a heavy rain. I do not 
'know how I happened to escape the fists of the gaolers, as the prisoners did not 
understand the evolutions and performed them under a storm of blows and curses; 
those who protested — saying that they ought not to be beaten — were put in irons 
and sent to the train, in the teeth of the law which says that iu^he cellular 
waggons no prisoner shall he chained. 

Arrived at Kovno, we spent the whole day in going from one police station to 
another. In the evening we were taken to the prison for women, where the 
lady-superintendent was railing against the head gaoler and swearing that she 
would give him hloody teeth. The prisoners told me that she often kept her pro- 
mises of this sort. , , . Plere I spent a week among murdereases, thieves, and 
women arrested by mistake. Misfortune unites the unfortunate, and everybody 
tried to make life more tolerable for the rest ; all were very kind to me and did 
their best to console me. On the previous day I had eaten nothing, for the day the 
prisoners are brought to the prison they receive no food ; so I fainted from hunger, 
and the prisoners gave me of their bread and were as kind as they could be ;.the 
female inspector, however, was on duty : she was 'shouting out such shameless 
oaths as few drunken men would use. . . , After a wfxdv’s stay in Kovno, I was 
sent on foot to the next town. After three days’ march we came to Mariampol ; 
my feet were wounded, and ray stockings full of blood. The soldiers advised me 
to ask for a car, hut I preferred physical suffering to the continuous cursing and 
foul language of the chiefs. All the same, they took me before their commander, 
and he remarked that I had walked three days and so could walk a fourth. We 
came next day to Wolkowysk, from whence we were to be sent on to Prussia. I 
and five others were put provisionally in the dep6t. The women’s department was 
in ruins, so we were taken to the men’s. ... I did not know what to do, as there 
was no place to sit down, except on the dreadfully filthy floor ; there was even no 
straw, and the stench on the floor set me vomiting instantly, . . . The water- 
closet was a large pond ; it bad to he crossed on a broken ladder which gave way 
under one of us and plunged him in the filth below. T could now understand the 
smell : the pond goes under the building, the floor of which is impregnated with 
sewage. 

Here I spent two days and two nights, passing the whole time at the window. 
... In the night the doors were opened, and, with dreadful cries, drunken prosti- 
tutes were thrown into our room. They also brought us a maniac ; he was quite 
naked. The miserable prisoners were happy on such occurrences; they tormented 
the maniac and reduced him to despair, until at last he fell on the floor in a fit and 
lay there foaming at the mouth. On the third day, a soldier of the depdt, a Jew, 
took me into his room, a tiny cell, where I stayed with his wife. , , . The prisoners 
told me that many of them were detained * by mistake ’ for seven and eight months 
awaiting their papers before being sent across the frontier. It is easy to imagine 
their condition after a seven months’ stay in this sewer without a change of linen. 
They advised me to give the gaoler money, as he would then send me on to 
Prussia immediately. But I bad been six weeks on the way already, and ray 
letters had not reached my people. . . . At lost, the soldier allowed me to go to 
the post-ofiice with his wife, and I sent a registered letter to St. Petersburg. 

[Madame C has influential kinsfolk in the capital, and in a few days the govemor- 

general telegraphed for her to he sent on instantly to Prussia.] *My papers (she 
says) were discovered immediately, and I was sent to Eydtkunen and set at 
liberty. 

It must be owned that tlie picture is horrible. But it is not a 
whit overcharged. To such of us Russians as have had to do with 
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prisoners, €v«ry word rings txne and every soene looks normal* Oatlis, 
filth, -brutality, bribery, blows, hunger-^these are the essentials of 
every ostrog foid of every depot from Kovno to Kamchatka, and from 
Arkhangel to Erzerum. Did my space permit, I might prove it 
with a hundred stories more. 

Such are the prisons of Western Russia. They are no better in 
the East#nd in the South. A person who was confined at Perm (it 
is a pity that Mr. Lansdell, when arrested in August last under sus- 
picion of Nihilism, in the neighbourhood of Perm, did not make 
acquaintance with this prison !) wrote to the Porarlok : — The gaoler 
is one Gavriloff ; . . * beating in the jaws ” (v mordu), flogging, 
confinement in frozen black-holes, and starvation — such are the 
characteristics of the gaol. . . . For every complaint the prisoners are 
sent “ to the bath ” (that is, are flogged), or have a taste of the black- 
hole. . . . The mortality is dreadful.’ At Vladimir, there were so 
many attempts at escape that it was made the subject of a special 
inquiry. ‘ Tlie prisoners declared that on the allowance they received 
it was utterly impossible to keep body and soul together. Many 
complaints were addressed to headquarters, but they all remained un- 
answered. At last the prisoners complained to the Moscow Superior 
Court ; but the gaoler got to bear of the matter, instituted a search, 
and took possession of the document.’ It is easy to imagine that the 
mortality must be immense in such prisons ; but, surely, the reality 
supersedes all that might be imagined. Thus, the priest of the 
Kharkoflf prison said in 1878 from the pulpit, and the Epct'ixhial 
Gazette of 1869 reproduced the fact, that in the course of four 
months, of the 500 inmates of the prison two hundred died from 
scurvy. No Arctic expedition, recent or remote, was so mortal as the 
detention in a Russian prison. At Kieff, the gaol was a sink of typhus 
fever. In one month the deaths were counted by hundreds, and fresh 
batches were brought in to fill the room of those removed by death. 
This was in all the newspapers. Only a year afterwards (June 12, 
1882) a circular from the Chief Board of Prisons explained the 
epidemics as follows : — ‘ 1. The prison was dreadfully overcrowded, 
although it was very easy to transfer many of the prisoners to other 
prisons. 2. The rooms were very damp ; the walls were covered with 
mildew, and the floor was rotten in many places; 3. The oempmh 
were in such a state that the ground about them was impregnated 
with sewage ; ’ and so on, and so on. The Board added that owIlQg to 
the same foulness other prisons were also exposed to experienee the 
same epidemics. 

The chief prison in St. Petersburg, the so-called ‘ Litovskiy-' 
Zamok,’ is cleaner ; hut this old-fashioned, damp, and dark building 
should simply be levelled to the ground. The common prisoners have 
a oertidn amount of work to do. But the political ones are kept in 
their ceils in absolute idleness ; and some friends of mine — thehaKWft 
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0f'the trial of 193 "who had two years and more of this prison — 
deserihe it as one of the worst they know. The cells are very small, 
very dark, and very damp j and the gaoler Makaroff was a wild beast 
pure and simple. The consequences of solitary confinement in this 
prison I have described in a former paper. It is worthy of notice 
that the common allowance for food is seven kopeks per day, and 10 
kopeks for prisoners of privileged classes, the price of blacUtye bread 
being three and four kopeks a pound. 

But the pride of our authorities — the show-place for the foreign 
visitors — is the new ‘ House of Detention ’ at St. Petersburg. It is 
a ‘model prison,’ — the only one of its kind in Eussia, — built on the 
plan of the Belgian gaols. I know it from personal experience, as I 
was detained there for three months, before my transfer to the lockup 
at the Military Hospital. It is the only clean gaol for common 
prisoners in Eussia. Clean it certainly is. The scrubbing-brush is 
never idle there, and the activity of broom and pail is almost demoniac. 
It is an exhibition, and tlie prisoners have to keep it shining. All 
morning long do they sweep, and scrub, and polish the asphalte floor ; 
and dearly have they to pay for its brightness. The atmosphere is 
charged with asphaltic particles (I made a paper-shade for my gas, 
and in a few hours I cpuld draw patterns with my finger in the dust 
with which it was coated) ; and this you have to breathe. The three 
upper stories receive all the exhalations of the floors below, and the 
ventilation is so bad that in the evenings, when all doors are shut, the 
place is literally suffocating. Two or three special committees were 
appointed one after the other to find out the means of improving the 
ventilation; and the last one, under the presidency of M. Groth, 
Secretary of State, reported in June last that to be made habitable, 
the whole building (which has cost twice as much as similar prisons 
in Belgium and Germany) must be completely rebuilt, as no repairs, 
however thorough, could make the ventilation tolerable. The cells 
are ten feet long and seven feet wide ; and at one time the prison rules 
obliged us to keep open the traps in our doors to the end that we 
might not be asphyxiated where we sat. Afterwards the rule was 
cancelled, and the traps were shut, and we were compelled to face as 
best we could the effects of a temperature that was sometimes stiflingly 
hot and sometimes freezing. But for the greater activity and life of 
the place, I should have regretted, all dark and dripping as it was. 
Bay casemate in the fortress of Peter and Paul — a true grave where 
the prisoner for two, three, five, ten years hears no human voice and 
sees no human being, excepting two or three gaolers, deaf and mute 
when addressed by the prisoners. I shall never forget the children I 
met one day in the corridor of the House of Detention. They also, 
like us, were awaiting trial months and years along. Their greyish- 
yellow emaciated faces, their frightened and bewildered looks, were 
Wfinrih whole volumes of essays and reports ‘ on the benefits of cellular 
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confinement in a model prison.’ As for the administration of the 
House of Detention, sufficient to say that even the Russian papers 
talked openly of the way in which the prisoners’ allowances were 
sequestrated ; so that last year, a committee of inquiry was appointed, 
when it was found that the facts were even darker than had been re- 
ported. But all this is a trifle, indeed, in comparison with the treat- 
ment of ]^isoners. Here it was that General Trepoff ordered Bogo- 
luboff to be flogged, had the prisoners who protested in their cells 
knocked down and beaten, and afterwards confined several of them — 
for five days — in cells by the washing-rooms, among excrements, and 
in a temperature of forty-five degrees. In the face of these facts, 
what a pitiful irony is in the words of Mr. Lansdell’s admiring 
remark : — ‘ Those who wish to know what Russia can do, ought to 
visit this House of Detention ’ I 

The great variety of punishments inflicted under our penal code 
may be divided broadly into four categories. The first is that of 
hard labour, with the loss of all civil rights. The convict’s property 
passes to his heirs ; he is dead in law, and his wife can marry another; 
he may be flogged with rods, or with the pUte (cat-o’-nine-tails) ad 
libitum by each drunken gaoler. After having been kept to hard 
labour in the Siberian mines, or factories, he is settled for life some- 
where in the country. The second category is that of compulsory 
colonisation, accompanied by a complete or partial loss of civil rights, 
and is equivalent to Siberia for life. Under the third category are 
dealt with all convicts condemned to compulsory labour in the arres- 
tanisJdya roty, without loss of civil rights. The fourth — omitting 
much of less importance — is of banishment to Siberia, without trial, 
and by order of the Executive, for an undetermined period ; that is, 
mostly for life. 

The subject of Siberian exile is so vast and tragical in itself, and 
has given rise to such an amount of error and misrepresentation, that 
it would be idle to approach it in this place. On a future occasion I 
hope to discuss it at length. In the present paper^ however, I shall 
confine myself to an account of such convicts as are detained in Russia 
itself, in the so-called Provisory Central Prisons. 

These are but recently introduced. Formerly, the hard labour 
convicts were sent straight off to Siberia: to the mines belonging ^ to 
the Cabinet of the Emperor ’ — that are, in other words, the privii^^ 
property of the Crown. Some of these, however, got workied out ; 
others were found (or represented) so unremunerative in the hands of 
the Crown administmtion that they were sold to private persons who 
made fortunes with them ; and Russia in Europe was compelled to 
take charge of her hard labour cases herself, A few central prisons 
were therefore built in Russia, where convicts are kept for a time (one 
third to one fourth of their sentence) before being sent to Siberia or 
Sakhalin. Society at large is of course inclined to regard hard labour 
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convicts as the worst of criminals. But in Bussia this is very far 
from being the case. Murder, robbery, burglary, forgery, will all 
bring a Tyiau to hard labour; but so, too, with an attempt at suicide ; 
so with ‘ sacrilege and blasphemy,’ which usually means no more than 
dissent ; so with * rebellion ’ — or rather what is called rebellion in 
Bussia — which is mostly no more than common disobedience to 
authorities; so with any and every sort of political offenqi; and so 
with ‘ vagrancy,’ that mostly means escape from Siberia. Among the 
murderers, too, you will find not only the professional shedder of 
blood-^a very rare type with us — but men who have taken life under 
such circumstances as, before a jury, or in the hands of a honest ad- 
vocate, would have ensured their acquittal. In any case, only 30 per 
cent, or so of the 2,000 to 2,500 men and women yearly sent down to 
hard labour are condemned as assassins. The rest — in nearly equal 
pmportions — are either ‘ vagrants ’ or men and women charged with 
one of the minor offences recapitulated above. 

The Central Prisons were instituted with the idea of inflicting a 
punishment of the severest type. The idea was — there can, I am 
afraid, be no doubt about it — that you could not take too little trouble 
with convicts, nor get rid of them too soon. To this end these prisons 
were provided with such gaolers and keepers — mostly military officers 
— as were renowned for cruelty with men ; and these ruffians were 
gifted with full power over their charges and with full liberty of 
action, and had orders to be as harsh as possible. The end to which 
they were appointed has been magnificently attained : the Central 
Prisons are so many practical hells ; the horrors of hard labour in 
Siberia have faded before them, and all those who have the experi- 
ence of them are unanimous in declaring that the day a prisoner 
starts for Siberia is the happiest of his life. 

Exploring these prisons as a ‘ distinguished visitor,’ you will, if 
you are in search of emotions, be egregiously disappointed. You will 
see no more than a dirty building, crammed with idle inmates lounging 
and sprawling on the sloping, inclined platforms which run round the 
walls, and are covered with nothing but a sheet of filth. You may 
be permitted to visit a number of cells for ‘ secret ’ or political cases ; 
and if you question the inmates, you will certainly be told by them 
that they are ‘ quite satisfied with everything,’ To know the reality 
one must oneself have been a prisoner. Records of actual experience 
are few ; but they exist, and to one of the most striking I propose to 
refer. It was written by an officer who was condemned to hard 
labour for an assault committed in a moment of excitement, and who 
was pardoned by the Tsar after a few years’ detention. His story was 
published in a Conservative review (the Rusekaya Ryech, for January 
1882) at a time, under Loris-MelikofiTs administration, when there 
was much talk of prison reform and some liberty in the press ; and 
there was not a journal that did not recognise the unimpeachable 
veracity of this tale. The experience of our friends wholly confirms it. 
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Tlieie is nothing uncommon in the account of the material cix" 
cumstances of life in this Central Prison. They are in some sort 
invariable all over Eossia. If we know that the gaol was built for 
^50 inmates, and actually contained 400, we do not need to inquire 
inore about sanitary conditions. In like manner, the food was 
neither better nor worse than elsewhere. Seven kopeks (1|4.) a day 
is a very^oor allowance x)er prisoner, and the gaoler and econome 
being family men, of course they save as much as they can. A 
quarter of a pound of black rye bread for breakfast ; a soup made of 
bull’s heart and liver or of seven pounds of meat, twenty pounds of 
waste oats, twenty pounds of sour cabbage, and plenty of water — 
many Eussian prisoners would consider it as an enviable food. The 
moral conditions of life are not so satisfying. All day long there is 
nothing to do — for weeks, and months, and years on end. There are 
workshops, it is true ; but to these only skilled craftsmen (whose 
achievement is the prison-keeper s perquisite) are admitted. For the 
others there is neither work, nor hope of work — unless it is in stormy 
weather, when the governor may set one half of them to shovel the 
enow into heaps, and the other half to shovel it flat again. The blank 
monotony of their lives is only varied by chastisement. In the 
particular prison of which I am writing, the punishments were varied 
and ingenious. For smoking, and minor offences of that sort, a 
prisoner could get a two hours’ kneeling on the bare flags, in a spot 
— the thoroughfare of icy winter winds — selected diligently ad hoc* 
The next punishment for the same minor offences was the black- 
holes — the warm one, and the cold one, underground, with a temper- 
ature at freezing point. In both, prisoners slept on the stones, and 
the term of durance depended on the will of the governor. 

‘ Several of us,’ says our author, ‘ were kept there for a fortnight ; 
after which they were literally dragged out into daylight and then 
dismissed to the land where pain and suffering are not.’ Is it any 
wonder that during the four years over which the writer’s experience 
extends, the average mortality in the prison should have been thirty 
per cent, per annum ? ‘ It must not be thought,’ the writer goes on 

to say, ‘ that those on whom penalties of this sort were inflicted were 
hardened desperadoes ; we incurred them if we saved a morsel of 
bread from dinner for the supper, or if a match was found on a prisoner.’ 

The ‘ desperadoes ’ were treated after another fashion. One, for 
instance, was kept for nine months in solitary confinement in a dark 
cell — originally intended for cases of ophthalmia — and caoae out all 
but blind and mad. There is worse behind. 

In the evening (he continues) the governor went his rounds and usually began 
his favourite occupation — flogging. A very narrow bench was brought out, and 
soon the place resounded with shrieks, while the governor, smoking a cigar, looked 
on and counted the lashes. The birch-rods were of exceptional siao, and when 
not in use were kept immersed in water to make them more pliant. Af^r the 
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tenth lash the shriekiog ceased, and nothing was heard but groans. Flogging 
was usually applied in batches, to five, ten men, or more, and when the execution 
was over, a great pool of blood would remain to mark the spot. Our neighbours 
without the walls used at these times to pass to the other side of the street, sign- 
ing themselves in horror and dread. After every such scene we had two or three 
days of comparative peace ; for the flogging had a soothing influence on the- 
governor’s nerves. He soon, how'ever, became himself again. When he was very 
drunk, and his left moustache was dropping and limp, or when he went out shooting, 
and came home with an empty hag, we knew that that same eveni]^ the rods 
would be set at work. 

After this it is unnecessary to speak about many other revolting 
details of life in the same prison. But there is a touch that foreign 
visitors would do well to lay to heart. 

On one occasion (the writer says) w’e were visited by an inspector of prisons. 
After casting a look down the scuttle, he asked us if our food was good ? or was 
there anything of w^hich we could complain ? Not only did the inmates declare 
that they were completely satisfied, they even enumerated articles of diet which 
we had never so much as smelt. . . . This sort of thing (he adds) is only natural. 
If complaints were made, the inspector would lecture the governor a little and go 
away ; while the prisoners who made them would remain behind and be paid for 
their temerity with the rod or the black-hole. 


The prison in question is close by St. Petersburg. What more 
remote provincial prisons are like, my readers may imagine. I have 
mentioned above those of Perm and Kharkoff ; and, according to the 
Golos^ the Central Prison at Simbirsk is a centre of peculation and 
thievery, friends of mine report the same of the second Central 


Prison of the government of Kharkoff, where political convicts are 
detained. These latter are far worse off than their companions, the 
criminals. Jhey are kept for three to five years in solitary confine- 
ment and in irons, in dark, damp cells that measure only ten feet by 
six, absolutely isolated from any intercourse with human beings. 
Knowing by two years and a half ot personal experience what solitary 
confinement is, I do not hesitate to say that, as practised in Kussia, 
it is one of the cruellest tortures , man can suffer. The prisoner’s 
health, however robust, is irreparably ruined. Military science 
teaches that in a beleaguered garrison which has been for several 
months on short rations, the mortality increases beyond any measure. 
This is still more true of men in solitary confinement. The want of 
fresh air, the lack of exercise for body and mind, the habit of silence, 
the absence of those thousand and one impressions which, when at 
liberty, we daily and hourly receive, the fact that we are open to no 
impressions that are not imaginative— all these combine to make 
solitary confinement a sure and cruel form of murder. If conversa- 
tion mth neighbour prieonerg (by means of light knocks on the wain 
““ensity of which can be duly appre- 

Mparation from all humanity. But it is also a new source of suffer- 
, s very o en your own moral sufferings are increased by those 
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you experience from witnessing day by day the growing madness of 
your neighbour, when you perceive in each of his messages the 
dreadful images that beset and overrun his tormented brain. That 
is the kind of confinement to which political prisoners are submitted 
when awaiting trial for three or four years. But it is still worse 
after the condemnation when they are brought to the KharkofF 
Central i^’ison. Not only the cells are darker and damper than else- 
where, and the food is worse than common (the allowance being five 
farthings a day) ; but, in addition, the prisoners are carefully main- 
tained in absolute idleness. No books are allowed, and, of course, no 
writing materials, and no implements for manual labour. No means 
of easing the tortured mind, nor anything on which to concentrate 
the morbid activity of the brain ; and, in proportion as the body 
droops and sickens, the spirit becomes wilder and more desperate. 
Physical suffering is seldom or never insupportable ; the annals of 
war, of martyrdom, of sickness, abound in instances in proof. But 
moral torment — after years of infliction — is utterly intolerable. This 
our friends have found to their cost. Shut up in the fortresses and 
houses of detention first of all, and afterwards in the Central Prisons, 
they go rapidly to decay, and either go calmly to the grave, or be- 
come lunatics. They do not go mad as, after being outraged by 

gendarmes. Miss M , the promising young painter, went mad. 

She was bereft of reason instantly ; her madness was simultaneous 
with her shame. Upon them insanity steals gradually and slowly r 
the mind rots in the body ‘ from hour to hour.’ 

In July 1878 the life of the prisoners at the Kharkoff prison had 
become so insupportable, that six of them resolved to starve them- 
selves to death. For a whole week they refused to eat ; and when the 
governor- general ordered them to be fed by injection, such scenes 
ensued as obliged the prison authorities to abandon the idea. To 
seduce them back to life, officialism made them certain promises : as, 
for instance, to allow them walking exercise, and to take the sick out 
of irons. None of these promises wei*e kept ; and for five long years 
the survivors were left to the mercy of such a gaoler as I have 
described. A few months ago a first party of our friends detained 
in Central Prisons were sent to the Kara mines (to make a total of 
154 political prisoners, men and women, at these mines) ; they knew 
very well the fate that was reserved to them in Siberia, and still the 
day they left this hell was considered by all them as a happy day of 
deliverance. After the Central Prison, hard labour in Sib^a looks 
as a paradise. 

It may seem that the harshness of solitary confinement in such 
conditions cannot be sm*passed. But there is a harder fate in store 
for political prisoners in Russia. After the ‘ Trial of the Sixteen * 
(November 1880), Europe learned with satisfaction that out of five 
condemned to death, three had had their sentences commuted by the 
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Tear. We now know what commutation means. Instead of bemg 
snt to Siberia, or to a Central Prison, aoooi;ding to law, they were 
irnmnW in the forteess of Peter and Paul at St. Petersburg, in ^ 
oontariifed in wtot has been the ravelin.* These are so dark ttot 
candles are burnt in them for twenty-two hours oat of the twenty- 
four. The walls are literally <lripping with damp, and ‘there w 
pools of water on the floor/ ‘Not only books are disalto^, but 
everything that might help to occupy the attention. Zoubkovsky 
made geometrical figures with his bread, to practise geometry ; they 
were immediately taken away, the gaoler saying that hard-labour 
convicts were not permitted to amuse themselves.’ To render 
solitary confinement still more insupportable, a gendarme and a 
soldier are stationed within the cells. The gendarme is continumly 
on the watch, and if the prisoner looks at anything or at any point, 
he goes to see what has attracted his attention. The horrors of 
solitary confinement are thus aggravated tenfold. The quietest 
prisoner soon begins to hate the spies set over him, and is moved to 
frenzy by the mere fact of their presence. It is superfluous to add 
that the slightest disobedience is punished by blows and black-holes. 
All who were subjected to this regime fell ill in no time. After less 
than one year of it, Shiryaeff had taken consumption ; Okladsky— a 
robust and vigorous working man, whose remarkable speech to the 
Court was reproduced by the London papers — had gone mad ; Tikho- 
noff, a strong man likewise, was down with scurvy, and could not sit 
up in his bed. By a mere ‘ commutation of sentence ’ the three were 
brought to death’s door in a single year. Of the other five con- 
demned to hard labour, and immured in the same fortress, two — 
Martynovsky and Tsukermann — went mad, and in that state were 
constantly black-holed, so that Martynovsky at last attempted 
suicide. 

I cannot enter here into more details and give more facts to illus- 
trate the fate of political and common law convicts in Russia. The 
foregoing give, however, some idea of it. The whole is summed up 
in a sentence of that record of prison life on which I have already 
drawn so largely and to such terrible purpose. 

In conclusion (writes the author) I must atld tliat the prison now rejoices in 
another governor. The old one quarrelled with the treaaui*er on the subject of 
peculation from the prisoners’ allowance, and in the end they were both dismissi^d. 
The new governor is not such a ruffian as his predecessor ; I understand, however, 
that with him the prisoners are starving far more than formerly, and that he js in 
the habit of giving his fists full play on the countenances of his charges. 

This remark sums up the whole ‘ Reform of Prisons ’ in Russia. 
One tyrant may be dismissed, but he will be succeeded by some one 


* The authentic record of their imprisonment was published in the last number of 
the Will of tli>e PeopUt and reproduced in the publication iVh (* At Home ’)« 
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as bad, or even worse, tbam It is not by changing a few 

men, but only by changing oompietely from to|> to bottom the 
whole system, that any amelioraticwi can be made ; and snch is al^o 
the conclusion of a special .committee recently appointed by the 
Government. But it would be mere self-delusion to conceive im- 
provement possible under such a as we now enjoy. At least 

half a d(^en commissions have already gone forth to inquire, and all 
have come to the conclusion that unless the Government is prepared 
to meet extraordinary expenses, our prisons must remain what they 
are. But honest and capable men are far more needed than money, 
and these the present Government cannot and will not discover. 
They exist in Eussia, and they exist in great numbers ; but their 
services are not required. Mr, Lansdell knew one, and has described 
him — Colonel Kononovitch, chief of the penal settlement at Kara. 
He has told us how, without any expense to the Crown, M. Konono- 
vitch had repaired the weatherworn, rotten buildings, and had made 
them more or less habitable ; and how, with the microscopic means 
at his disposal, he contrived to improve the food ; and all he has 
told is true. But Mr. Lansdell’s praise, together with like praise 
contained in a letter intercepted on its way from Siberia, were suffi- 
cient reasons for rendering M. Kononovitch suspicious to our Govern- 
ment. He immediately was dismissed, and his successor received 
the order to reintroduce the iron rule of years past. The political 
convicts, who enjoyed a relative liberty after the legal term of 
imprisonment had expired, are in irons once more ; not all, however, 
as two have preferred to commit suicide ; and once more affairs 
are ordered as the Government desires to see them. Another gentle- 
man, of whom Mr. Lansdell speaks, and justly, in high terms — 
General Pedashenko — has been dismissed too, for refusing to confirm 
a sentence of death which had been passed by a military tribunal on 
the convict Schedrin, found guilty of striking an officer for insulting 
two ladies, his fellow sufferers, Bogomolets and Kovalsky. 

It is everywhere the same. To devote oneself to any educa- 
tional work, or to the convict population, is inevitably to incur 
dismissal and disgrace. Near St. Petersburg we have a reforma- 
tory — a penal settlement for children and growing lads. To the 
cause of these poor creatures a gentleman named Herd — grandson of 
the famous Scotchman employed by Alexander I. in the reform of 
our prisons — had devoted himself body and soul. He had an abun- 
dance of energy and charm ; his whole heart was in the work ; he 
might have rivalled Pestalozzi. Under his ennobling infiuence boy- 
thieves and ruffians, penetrated with all the vices of the streets and 
the lockups, learned to be men in the best sense of the word. To 
send a boy away from the common labour-grounds or from the 
classes was the greatest punishment admitted in this colony, 
which soon became a real model colony. But men like Herd are 
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not the men our Government is in need of. He was dismissed his 
place, and the institution he ruled so wisely has become a genuine 
Eussian prison, complete to the rod and the black-hole. 

These examples are typical both of what we have to suffer and 
of what we have to expect. It is a fancy to imagine that anything 
could be reformed in our prisons. Our prisons are the reflection of 
the whole of our life under the present regime ; and |piey will 
remain what they are now until the whole of our system of govern- 
ment and the whole of our life have undergone a thorough change. 
Then, but only then, ‘ Russia may show what it can realise ; ’ but 
this, with regard to crime, would be — I hope — quite different from 
what is now understood under the name of ‘ a good prison.’ 


P. Kkapotkine. 
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ON TASTE IN DRESS, 


It will readily be agreed that fashion in female dress should be in 
good taste, but to say dogmatically what constitutes good taste' in 
costume or lay down precise rules to govern it would not be easy. 
Opinions on such a subject may be but opinions, more or less coloured 
by individual idiosyncrasy, education, and habit, and it is desirable 
that a wide margin should be left for the play of fancy in combina- 
tions that are almost infinite. Mountains are made up of molecules ; 
the atmosphere in which we move has much to do with the life we 
live ; no one floats independently on the current that carries all along, 
and it is impossible to suppose that habits of mind will not be influenced 
by the impressions surroundings make upon us. We become habituated 
to bad or good language, coarse or refined manners, and acquire 
more or less the one or the other. Fashion, as long as it deals only 
with outward effects, if not persistently bad enough to destroy 
natural taste, is not a matter to be treated with overmuch solemnity. 
Proportion is to be observed even in our sincerest convictions, and we 
may smile or sigh lightly over aberrations which have no more im- 
portance than can belong to things put on one moment and thrown 
off the next. But if such things become indications of the presence 
or absence of what is much to be regretted or much to be valued, 
they reasonably give rise to reflections deeper and more serious than 
their essence seems at first to warrant. In complicated machinery all 
things may be said to depend upon all other things ; and what so 
complex as our social machine ? The waywardness of feminine 
fashions is not a subject for puritanic objection ; the changeableness 
affords occupation for many, and variety is a better thing than 
monotony. But while these considerations should check dogmatic 
utterances, it will not do to ignore conclusions based upon acknowledged 
principles. What we may certainly lament is the apparent want of 
any principle in the fluctuations of fashion, excess in one direction 
being invariably followed by excess in the opposite direction* Crino- 
line is dropped, but everything seems to be dropped with it. The 
fashionable lady’s gown fits so closely to her person that freedom of 
movement becomes impossible. One thing only appears to be a per- 
manent idea — ^that a very small waist is a beautiful thing, a thing to 
be attained at the expense of health and comfort and good sense. 
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A small waist is only pretty when harmonising with youthfulness 
and general slightness ; but when the shoulders spread above and the 
hips jut out below, a small waist is nothing but a deformity, and it 
is only because modern men and women grow up accustomed to 
such departure from nature and grace of line, that the deformity 
is not only tolerated but admired. The expression ‘ good taste ’ has 
come to be used seriously for much that is in the worsi§ possible 
taste — alas ! for art, and alas ! for many things that belong to the 
beautiful and noble. With paore regard to what belongs to true 
distinction in matters of taste, fashion would not be less free to 
indulge in freaks and pleasantries that would relieve dulness and add 
interest to the passing show. The resources of good taste are in- 
exhaustible ; and rules of good sense prescriled, or at least sug- 
gested, by natural conditions are no more trammels than are the rules 
of good nature. The varieties, even the vagaries of fashion, are the 
natural outcome of society, leisure, and wealth. The sober thinker 
will not condemn or discourage them ; he will only desire the fanciful 
utterance of the fancied need should not transgress the bounds of good 
taste and a certain amount of reason. The philosopher should even 
find pleasure in such variety, for variety is one of the properties of 
nature ; but it will be evident to ail lovers of nature (and surely the 
education is defective tliat does not stimulate the love of nature) that 
no fashion can be in good taste that seems to imply contempt for 
the beautiful arrangements of created things. There is nothing to be 
said against the taste of the savage when he decorates himscdf with 
shells and feathers. These things are but superadded, wholly distinct 
from his form, leaving the man a specimen of the human being ; but 
we are provoked to laughter or disgust when he flattens his head 
and stretches his lips and ears out of place and proportion. So any 
variety in shape and colour of gown and bonnet within limits that 
may be defined will be interesting and pleasurable ; but when an 
accomplished lady deliberately sets about distorting the shape of her 
foot and body, it is more surprising, and if not contemptible, dis- 
tressing, than the preference for ugliness displayed by the savage ; 
for the delicate and cultivated lady does know, or ought to know, 
better, and ought to be guided by some sense of beauty and fitness. 
Love of beauty, even when it leads to the desire of possessing it and 
making some efforts after such possession, is not unhealthy, "and 
belongs to the love of approbation, in the absence of which society 
would become very angular ; but unhealthy love of display and desire 
to produce effect, no matter by what device and at what cost of good 
taste and good sense, for the object of attracting notice, is a quality 
80 ugly and vain that it will destroy the true power even of the 
greatest beauty, and leads the most civilised societies into monstrous 
extravagances in feshion. 
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Perhaps all that can be attetopted with any chance of g^eral 
approval or usefulness is to say what is bad taste^ basing the position 
on an appeal to established principles. It may be safe to assert that 
good taste is violated when natural conditions are entirely lost sight 
of. It may be distinctly stated that it cannot be in good taste to 
outrage the laws of proportion, or to ignore in cut and arrangements 
of dress reference to natural form. 

The Greek canons of human proportion may be taken as estab- 
lished into law ; the innate taste of the Greeks, their opportunities 
of studying, and their loving study of the subject, combining to invest 
their conclusions with an authority which has never since been ques- 
tioned. They divided a perfectly beautiful human figure into ten or 
eight parts — ten if the face were taken as the divider, eight if the 
)iead — the faco into three parts, viz. from the root of the hair to the 
spring of the nose, one ; the nose, one ; and one from the nose to the 
bottom of the chin ; from the root of the hair to the top of the head 
gave the fourth part, and constituted what is technically called a 
head. To the heroic human figure were given eight heads or ten 
faces, varying wonderfully little in the lengths ; in like manner by 
heads or parts of heads were measured the length and breadth of the 
upper and lower extremities, aUd also of the trunk. 

Whether or not these measurements were commonly found among 
the beautiful inhabitants of Asia Minor we do not know ; but they 
are not the average proportions of modern dwellers in the cities of 
Europe, the head, and especially the face, being usually dispropor- 
tionately large. It is not uncommon to find the relative proportions 
of the limbs fairly corresponding with the Greek measurements, with 
perhaps rather a tendency to shortness of the lower extremities ; but 
the small head is so far unusual that it is always remarkable and justly 
considered a great beauty. 

Here attention may be called to the fact that bigness and tallness 
are not the same things, though commonly confounded with each 
other. A person may be of tali proportions on a Small scale, and of 
short proportions on a large one. A model of Apollo may be two feet 
high, preserving the heroic or divine proportions, tall as a god, while 
a model of a dwarf may be ten feet high, having still the stumpy pro- 
portions of a dwarf. Now, according to this, fashions that create or in- 
crease a disproportionate size of head cannot be in good tasteq and 
the habit of piling up enormous masses of hair, mostly or always ^lae, 
needs no comment. Hair is beautiful, and Greek poetry is Ml of 
allusions to it and its value as a splendid possession 5 but it never 
will be found that the size of the head of a Greek statue is much en*- 
larged by it ; it is closely confined to the shape of the head so as not 
materially to increase the size of it. The relative proportimi was felt 
to be important before all ; in the coins hair is more voluminous, but, 
the bead being cut off at the throaty the principle of proportion does 
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not come into plaj. The Greeks, with their fine taste, reduced art 
instincts to a science ; they never violated by top-heaviness in their 
sculpture the sense of security which the upright tower of the 
human form should suggest ; and to overweight the upright human 
figure with an immense quantity of hair massed into a solid lump is 
to distort that fitness without which there is no harmony or beauty. 

. It will be in better taste, if a large hat or bonnet be worn,#) make it 
of light materials, while one of denser materials should be small. In 
a picture any amount of hair may be made to fall or fly about with 
charming effect, because its lightness may be delightfully suggested ; 
but, excepting in the case of children, the effect of hair flying about 
is not good, for the suggestion of untidiness and want of cleanliness, 
with general unfitness, would counteract pleasure in picturesque 
effect. So that, as a rule, it may be said that it is in better taste to 
braid the hair closely to the head, not, of course, so tightly as to destroy 
the especial quality and beauty of hair ; for, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage of form and proportion, to plaster the hair down upon the 
head till it resembles a metal cap cannot be in good taste. And 
here it may be observed that it cannot be good sense and good taste 
to make by art any natural object look like something quite different. 
Also a great mistake is made when it is supposed that a small stature 
can be made to look taller by piliug up a quantity of hair, real or 
false ; the only result being to put the face in the wrong pjace. A 
dwarf a foot high would still appear to l)e but a foot high, though a 
structure ten feet high were placed upon his head. The apparent length 
of an individual is up to the eyes ; indeed, the height of the shoulders 
determines the impression more than anything else ; this may be 
proved by putting a pad on the shoulders under the coat. A man 
6 ft. 8 in., with a pad a couple of inches thick, will look like one 
5 ft. 10 in. ; for if a man 5 ft. 10 in. bends his neck ever so much, he 
does not look shorter. It cannot be wise or in good taste to try by 
artificial means to give the appearance of height and length of line 
that nature has denied, the result being only to disturb the propor- 
tion; indeed, the piquancy, vivacity, and delicacy that so often 
accompany smallness of stature are often far more attractive and 
more than a match for superior length of line. Good taste is shown 
by making the best of Nature’s intentions, not by trying to subvert 
her intentions^ In what particular manner Jiair should be arranged 
ought to be governed by personal peculiarities; it cannot be in 
equally good taste for persons differing wholly in appearance to dress 
their hair exactly in the same manner. The hair parted evenly and 
equally over the forehead, as it is the most natural, is no doubt the 
best; fringes are often very pretty, especially in youth, though they 
cover from sight what is perhaps one of the greatest beauties^ — 
namely, the spring and growth of the hair from the forehead and 
temples — but variety and fancy in all such matters should have plenty 
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of liberty. Wbat, however, is objeetionable is parting tbe hair on 
one side, siieh dtsturbanoe of the balimce being unnatural, the two 
sides of all organic structures always corresponding even in what is 
purely ornamental ; and it is a safe rule to make that what is un* 
lIatu^^Ed is not in good taste ; it may be laid down as a rule in dress- 
ing the hair, and in all other dressing, that all that is false is in had 
taste, an# a lady should be as uuwilling to wear false hair as she 
would be to wear false jewels. There are exceptions to this rule, of 
coarse, in which good taste would dictate its infringement rather 
than its observance. 

It may be again insisted on that a true understanding and obser- 
vance of nature’s laws and intentions will alone keep in check wayward 
extravagance in taste. The remarks made about the arrangement of 
hair must be taken with this reservation, that when it is a special 
beauty, the chief or only beauty, it may be allowed by good taste to 
liave an otherwise undue importance. It is so beautiful a thing that a 
short person rich in possession of it in its loveliness need not sacrifice 
the display of it in order to appear taller, even though proportion is 
one of the greatest of beauties and topheaviness one of the greatest of 
disturbances. In whatever manner the hair may be dressed, it is 
desirable always to preserve the shape of the skull somewhere, if only 
a portion at the top of the head. 

Among the distinctions of form which distinguish man from the 
inferior creatures, none separate him more emphatically and nobly 
than the manner in which the neck rises like a stem or column from 
the square shoulders, equally removed from the form and character 
of bird and quadruped. It cannot be good taste to destroy by per- 
verse arrangement of costume so beautiful and grand a distinction. 
The collar of a man’s coat which obliterates in appearance the spring 
of the throat from the shoulders is therefore in bad taste. Perhaps 
any reform in masculine costume is not a thing to be at all hoped for ; 
but women should certainly abstain from following so ugly an example* 

It is a pity, as the habit has been to leave uncovet^ this b^u- 
tifol stem on which the head is poised, to invent or fall into a fashion 
of covering it, especially as there is reason to believe health is rather 
a gainer than otherwise by leaving it free. All dress, of whatever 
form, should be so cut as to leave tbe arm at the shoulder as free as 
possible ; not only good taste demands this, but egte and comfort 
also ; but in no case can ease and comfort be sacrificed without in- 
fringement on good taste. 

From the moment the wearing of splendid materials ceaeed to be 
habitual--~and for this there were many reasons, <me probably being 
growing love of cleanliness, for the magnificence whirii descended 
from one generation to another was apt to beomne a little bit musty-* 
fashion began to lose as a governing principle regard for impressive- 
nes% what might be caEed its self-esteem# Medieval costnmeg 
Vol-XIIL— N o. 71. , E 
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were grotesque enougb^ l)ut they were . seldom, without some 
streuge sort of dignity.; for the so to speak solenpinity pf the materials 
routed frivolity of cut ; but in the slight, comparatively inexpensive 
materials, Jightly replaced or easily washed^ the also compmatively 
Siiinsy trimmings govern the general impression to be produced » 

^ tbere is no understanding of or respect for the e^npe of the h uman 
form, there is nothing to prevent any amount of ignoble strangeness. 

Quality of material should govern form. The severe put, which 
would have an admirable effect in brocade, rich in texture, colour, 
and weight, would not have an equally good effect in muslin. So 
the closely-fitting cuirasse, splendid in maroon velvet or other noble 
textures and colours, would not look so well in simple, colourless 
materials ; and, if for no other reason, the stiff corset destroying the 
pliancy so beautiful in the natural form, this fashion of garment is 
apt to produce the effect of an artist's stuffed lay-figure, over which 
good taste will at least hesitate. The persistent tendency to suggest 
that the most beautiful half of humanity is furnished with tails can 
hardly be in good taste, yet amid the constant changes of fasliion 
this strange peculiarity is almost as constantly preserved. Crinoline 
is not only extravagant in form, but selfish in disregard of the 
convenience and comfort of others ; and selfishness cannot be in good 
taste. A long waist means a short skirt ; length of line in skirt 
will always be more graceful than brevity. This is piquant and 
effective on occasions, but not beautiful, A long waist also means iu 
appearance short legs, a disproportion good taste will not desire to 
suggest. The divided skirt scarcely seems to be a necessity, or to re- 
commend itself on the score of beauty. Extreme tightness is, at all 
times, a very hazardous experiment. Even beautiful arms, when very 
tightly enclosed, look not a little like sausages ; but, within limits that 
should not he difficult to define, tightness and looseness may fluctuate 
with agreeable variety ; but it is always to be remembeied that folds, 
with their infinite changeableness of shape, and light, and shadow, 
are more beautiful than anything, excepting that perfection of form 
which is very rarely found, and of which ' neither our climate, our 
habits, nor modern sense of modesty would permit the exhibition. 

Nothing is more admirable or surprising in its adaptability to an 
infinite number of purposes, or noble in the sense of power conveyed 
by its form, than the human hand. It cannot, therefore, be in good 
taste to squeeze it into a glove jo much too small for it that it 
becomes useless for any purpose beyond holding a visiting card; the. 
division of the fingers extending, only down to the middle of the 
knuckle, and the back and inside of the band pinched into shapeless- 
ness and usele^ness, Though the hand is not pftrm % Ti e - y> tly tpjuyfiji 
by the tight glove as the foot is by the tight shoe, the effect is ignoble 
and absmcd. The hand should not/^ too small or too limp a thinar 
to be capable of any kind of duty ; Cd when fashion suggeate that if 
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is^ tJaei^ ca^ doulbt tlie bad taste. The hamd of the 

finest kdy able to ela^iiwth ihB Ml fervoar of fiaendship^ 

and piUl a child out of danger | * and a hand upon which no depen- 
deuce could be placed in an emergenej is by no means a credit to 
man or woman* The notion that any lady’s band* should be of this 
kind is^ in the real sense of the word* vulgar. Delicacy is delightM, 
but weakndfe must either excite pity or contempt, according as it is 
self-imposed or not. The Chinese mandarin allows his nails to grow 
till they resemble claws, priding himself upon this evidence that he 
never did, and is incapable of doing, any manly worjc ; and many 
ladies cultivate their hands' to suggest the same notion. It must be 
remembered that the longer and more pointed the nails, the more 
they are suggestive of claws. This is increased by the polishing of 
them. Surely it cannot be in good taste to recall our animal origin 
at the expense of human capabilities. 

The Greeks, who accentuated all peculiarly and distinctly human 
characteristics, carefully avoided pointing the nails, though no 
Darwin had shown them whence the nails came ; they also rejected 
smallness of hand, such as the ideal of modern taste demands. Pro- 
portion and fitness were to them ruling principles, outside of which 
they found no beauty. Hands are no more beautiful for being small 
than eyes are for being big ; but many a modern girl would ask her 
fairy godmother, if she had one, to give her eyes as big as sauoers 
and hands as small as those of a doll, believing that the first caimot 
be too large nor the last too small. Tiny feet and hands are terms 
constantly used by poets and novelists in a most misleading^ 
manner. It cannot be possible that they are intended by the writers- 
to express anything but general delicacy and refinement ; but a notion^ 
is encouraged that results in the destruction of one of the most 
lieautiful of natuml objects — the human foot. This unfortunate 
notion, that the beauty of the foot depends upon its smallness, leads 
to the crippling of it till it becomes, in many cases, a bunch of 
crumpled deformity. It is a most reprehensible practice, alike re- 
volting to good taste and good sen^, to put the foot of the growing 
girl into a shoe that is not only too short, crumpling the toes 
into a bunch, but, being pointed, turns the great toe inwards, pro- 
ducing deformity of general shape and, in the course of time, in- 
evitable bunions, the only wonder being that steadiness in standing 
or any grace of movement at all is left. To this pernicious haMt of' 
crippling the foot by the short, misshapen shoe has of late been added 
the equally pernicious and even disastrous practice of wearing a peg 
under the heel and towards the middle of the sole, to the destruoUon 
of that balance, which cannot be interfered with without evil cmw 
seqriences, not only to the foot imd ankle, but to the whole fiame„ 
by reason of the strain upon muscles which xuaintain th^ balance 
and which are called upon tenant permanently in a munn^ intended 

£ 2 
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only to be occasional. These very muscles, being impaired by con^- 
stant pressure of the stays, are still less able to bear a strain that 
would injure them even in a healthy state, so that peculiar maladies 
actually caused by this fashion of high heels have come into being. 
The high heel is also a great mistake if only regarded as a matter of 
appearance, as it greatly increases the apparent size of the foot at a 
little distance, making it look like a hoof, and, to say not0ng about 
taste, the fashion is attended with very serious danger in walking 
quickly, or over uneven ground, or descending stairs. 

The extraordinary perversion of taste and sense, proved by the 
general opinion of what is desirable in female form, may go far to 
prove that the principle of evolution is balanced by that of retro-* 
gression. The cave-men have left proofs of the possession of faculties 
not possessed by savage people of the present day, which may be 
taken as showing in the case of those who, incapable of improvement, 
die out before the march of civilisation, that these latter are not 
going over the same ground of progress, but relapsing from a superior 
condition. The singular state of ideas respecting beauty of form in 
all modem civilised countries can hardly imply anything but retro- 
gression in one of the senses at least. Judging of the opinion of the 
ancient Greeks as expressed in their sculpture, a modern, ideal, well- 
dressed young lady, probably by nature's intention as fine, or finer, 
than anything they ever saw, would be to them, could they revisit the 
earth, a subject of amazement I Tiny hands, white till they look 
bloodless, and pointed nails ; feet with no more shape than a spoon ; 
but, above all, a waist like a pipe, having scarcely any natural 
reference to the form above or below — in reality hideous ! The 
deeply-rooted preference for this deformity must surely be a mark of 
retrogression. One sense apparently is gone ; others will probably 
follow. If we are to be acted upon, and actuated by, purely material 
conditions and consequences, what need of any of the finer sensi- 
bilities ? Human beings may become scientific, till everything but 
breathing and the digesting of food — perhaps even this — may be 
done by machinery, and life regulated upon the principles of a 
scientific puzzle. To eat, and drink, and sleep comfortably may 
become the sum of human good — a sum perhaps attainable by all ; 
no need of any exertion of mind, or taste, or any of the senses but 
those that serve the most material needs; none obliged to work 
beyond keeping watch upon the machinery — happy state I-— in which 
no matter whether the lungs act, their place may be soientifioally 
filled ; no matter if the back gives way, machinery will come to aid ; 
no matter if feet are crumpled out of shape and use, perhaps machinery 
will supply wings, or some other mode of locomotion, and mankind, 
perhaps not by slow degrees, be improved off the face of the earth. 
We may be well on the way to such a consummation, and congratulate 
ourselves that in one direction we have reached the boundary line. 
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Waists cannot well be more oontraoted, or, according to a fixed ideal, 
more un like nature’s intentions. 

The most serious part of the subject, in which the question of good 
taste is supplemented with considerations of the gravest nature, is 
the corset. Men, not always the youngest and most thoughtless, ac- 
customed from the beginning to the pipe waist, without reflecting upon 
the mattell and without the sense of beauty which would desire grace 
of line, think of the waist as a thing per se, a part of the appearance 
which might be put on or off like a bonnet. They somehow associate it 
with ideas of delicacy, lightness, freshness, trimness, brightness, and 
the like, and value all these desirable things in it. Even that 
quality which is said to be next to godline?s is mixed up with its con- 
nection with trimness and neatness, which in our climate, and with 
our surroundings, good taste will certainly not lead us to undervalue ; 
dowdiness and want of attention to cleanliness it will absolutely 
disapprove of, but the considerations here involved carry the subject 
far beyond the domain of taste.' 

Women, especially those of the upper classes, who are not obliged 
to keep themselves in condition by work, lose after middle age (some- 
times earlier) a considerable amount of their height, not by stooping, 
as men do, but by actual collapse, sinking down, mainly to be attri- 
buted to the perishing of the muscles that support the frame, in con- 
sequence of habitual and constant pressure of stays, and dependence 
upon the artificial support by them afforded. Every girl who wears 
stays that press upon these muscles, and restrict the free development 
of the fibres that form them, relieving them from their natural duties 
of supporting the spine, indeed incapacitating them from so doing, 
may feel sure she is preparing herself to be a dumpy woman. A great 
pity ! Failure of health among women when the vigour of youth passes 
away is but too patent, and but too commonly caused by this prac- 
tice. Let the man who admires the piece of pipe that does duty for 
a human body picture to himself the wasted form and seamed skin. 

Most women, from long custom of wearing these stays, are really 
unaware how much they are hampered and restricted. A girl of 
twenty, intended by Nature to be one of her finest specimens, gravely 
assures one that her stays are not tight, being exactly the same size 
as those she was first put into, not perceiving her oondemnation in 
the fact that she has since grown five inches in height and two in 
shoulder-breadth ; her stays are not too tight because the cqnBtant 
pressure has prevented the natural development of heart and ItiQg 

* A proof of what the ©ye may bccomo occostomed to, and taste accept, will be found 
in the practice that obtained in the early i»rt of the present century of what was called 
docking horses’ tails and giving them an unnatural turn upwards, the pnctice 
that has been but recently abolished of cropping dogs’ ears. General consent now 
condeinns a tastelessness and barbarity that was not greater than tbe cmshing of the 
ribs, and was not attended with such seriouB results. 
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space. The dainty vaist of the poets is precisely that flexible slini- 
ness that is destroyed by stays. The forna resulting firoin thena is 
BKjit slim, but a piece of pipe, and as inflexible. 

But while endeavouring to make clear the outrage upon practical 
good sense and sense of beauty, it is necessary to understand and 
admit the whole state of the case. A reason, if not a necessity, for 
some sort of corset may be found when the form is very#edundant ; 
this, however, cannot be with the very young and slight, but all that 
necessity could demand, and that practical good sense and fitness 
would concede, could be found in a strong elastic kind of jersey, 
SufGciently strong and even stiff under the bust to support it, and 
sufliciently elastic at the sides and back to injure no organs and 
impede no functions. Even in the case of the young and slight an 
elastic band under the false ribs would not be injurious, but perhaps 
the contrary, serving as a constant hint to keep the chest well forward 
and the shoulders back ; but every stiff unyielding machine, crushing 
the ribs and destroying the fibre of muscle, will be fatal to health, to 
freedom of movement, and to beauty ; it is scarcely too much to say 
that the wearing of such amounts to stupidity in those who do not 
know the consequences (for over and over again warning has been 
given) and to wickedness in those who do. 

Bad taste, even if proved by incontestable principles, may be 
regretted and combatted, but if not degrading and harmful may be 
submitted to with a sigh ; but when vital consequences are involved, 
the question is removed to a higher court, and reticence becomes 
cowardly. Tender mothers would be horrified could they but realise 
how much and in how many ways they are destroying the happiness of 
their daughters in obedience to a stupid conventionality and degraded 
taste. The advance of medical science and the many means of escap- 
ing from destructive agencies should result in a greatly increased 
vigour in the race. This is not the case ; longevity is no doubt in- 
creased, death is kept at bay ; but the upper classes, which ought 
to be, from advantages obviously possessed by them, types of splen- 
did vitality, do not generally exhibit such an example. How much 
of this is to be attributed to one pernicious habit? It is common 
for deluded mothers, looking at the grandly growing girl, to say, > The 
child is becoming a monster I she must be immediately put into stays.’ 
A little girl of twelve being for the first time jammed into the abomi- 
nation, complained that she could not breathe. The answer of her 
mother’s French maid was, ‘ II faut souffrir pour 4tre belle,’ and so 
commenced the deformity of the poor child’s body and mind. There 
ought to be no such thing as a waist as now understood. In early 
^j^th flexible slimness is a natural characteristic, later it does not com- 
mohiy exist, being replaced by a beauty of greater dignity j and when a 
small waist is formed by art it is at the expense of health and beauty. 
Every young lady who compresses her waist out of its natural shape 
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at»4 siz© should be made to imderatand that sb© does it at her peril, ^ 
whether she feels the pressure or not, for from habit she may not be 
at all times conscious of it ; she should know that she will pay a fear- 
ful price in loss of health and height and elasticity of movement, 
without which there can be no healthy pleasure and no real 
beauty. The test of beauty of form is the effect of the silhouette, 
and whetiler it would go well into sculpture ; in fact, the effect of the 
lines bounding the shape. Compression in one place must produce 
corresponding expansion in another, excepting indeed in the disastrous 
crushing-in of the ribs, which give way internally, sometimes entering 
the lungs. The ampler the form the less can good taste consent to 
compression. The sudden bulges and violent amplitudes which are 
the consequence of unnatural restrictions, are distressing alike to the 
sense of beauty and modesty — positively ugly — Nature avenging her- 
self ! General amplitude is indeed far from ungracious, but on the 
contrary carries a dignity that is pleasant to look upon ; but short 
violent curves are eminently ugly. 

What is called the backbone is formed of bones placed one upon 
another, making a very beautiful and flexible column. Between each 
of these bones there is an elastic pad ; and, threading the whole number, 
is the spinal cord. The top seven of these go to form the neck, the rest 
to form the mainstay of that body in which are placed the whole of the 
vital organs — the heart, the lungs, the organ of digestion, &c. About 
the spinal cord it is not necessary to say anything, as it is well known 
in a vague way that injury to it is destruction to the whole system. 
A great many muscles are distributed about this vertebral column, 
which is the most important portion of the bony structure. The 
spinal cord, in direct communication with, or rather proceeding from, 
the brain, is the prime agent of movement, sensation, and all that 
goes to make up physical being. This spinal cord is guarded by 
projections called spines, which also serve as attachments for the very 
strong outside muscles, necessary to support this long loose column 
without destroying its flexibility. These give the strength and shape 
to the back. Now it must be obvious that constant pressme, especi- 
ally before Nature has finished her work of growth, will destroy these 
muscles, if not absolutely and permanently, at least as long as the 
influence is continued, and that when the natural supports are done 
away with, the separate bones will sink one upon another in ednie- 
quence of the weight of the head and upper part of the body ; loss of 
height and power of movement being the conseiquenee. Itt e«wrly 

* Tor how can so vital a principle as the expansion and oontractlbn of the elastic 
fmme formed bjthe ribs in breathing-, the flux and reflux of the Ude of life, the day 
and night of respiration, be interfered with without grave consequenoef;? Is not 
all. nature governed by general laws that have singulax arnd beantifal idjen- 
tity, impressively suggesting a general and mighty |^n, alike active and potent in 
the construction of the most insignificant animal/ and in the tides of theflur-away 
SiHus? 
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’growtli this may not be the visible result, the weight to be snstaineci 
being less, as young bones are less heavy than older ones, and the 
l^hysical vigour greater. But the strain and fatigue soon begin to 
tell, and no artificial support can supply the place of Nature’s beauti- 
ful design and perfect arrangement. Nor is this all the mischief. 
The general form produced by the arrangement of the ribs is actually 
reversed. The cavity containing the heart and lungs is quntracted ; 
these being grievously impeded in tbeir vital functions ; the rib» 
orumpled together are occasionally driven into the lungs, causing 
death— and all for what? For pleasure? Certainly not. For 
beauty ? No less certainly not. For nothing but the gratification 
of a most depraved taste. In 4his indifference to, this defiance of 
natural laws, does not the highly cultivated and highly refined lady, 
who knows all that can be said against the custom, place herself on a 
level with the squaw who sticks a bone through her lip to make it 
hang down below her chin ? A cynic might ask on which side the 
savagery is greater. The Indian woman never knew better, and 
though the distortion seen may therefore appear to be greater than the 
hidden crippled feet and crumpled ribs, it does not affect health and 
free exercise of the fine animal powers bestowed on the human 
creature. 

There are frequent letters in the newspapers from mothers and 
fathers of families, calling attention to the dangers of football 
and other exercises ; for one boy injured by football or other games, 
there are many thousand girls whose lives, and whose children’s lives 
after them, suffer from a fashion for which no sort of rational excuse 
can be offered, no reason or excuse at all but debased taste. 

Scarcely a more complete proof can be found of the tyranny of 
fashion, or the unconscious slavery to which it can reduce the best 
intellects and sincerest characters, than is supplied by the fact of the 
comparative silence of the medical profession on this subject ; silence 
to which one must think no small blame will attach if ever the world 
becomes wiser. Members of the medical profession know very well 
bow much Nature is outraged, and how she avenges herself. If only 
on the score of grace and charm, cultivated and thoughtful men, whose 
studies have made them acquainted with Nature’s beautiful design, 
and who have unusual opportunities of putting in a word for her, 
might be expected to express regret at the spoiling of anything so 
perfect. For pure love and admiration of the perfection, they might 
draw attention to the hidden ugliness and scars which good taste will 
not allow outsiders to hint at. But they know how much more of 
still greater importance is involved. 

Hitherto most doctors, when they do speak upon the subject, do 
not sufficiently insist upon the disagreeable theme, perhaps accepting 
the fact as part of a condition of things it is not possible to make 
head against. But surely the whole body collectively might be 
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€xpe^ed gtrenuously against an obstinate perversity that is 

nothing shmt of disastrous. In all matters where it is necessary to 
lift ideas out of an established groove, and bring about reform, those 
are wanted who will speak with the bitterness of conviction and the 
weight of authority. 

Many mothers and fathers of families accept literally the text, 
‘ God crated man in His own image,’ &c. How can these reconcile 
such defacement of the type with the reverence they believe they have 
for the divine origin of the great history — would they at the court of 
any stnall sovereign be guilty of the like want of respect ? Nor can 
the advocates for enlightened freedom, from all traditions whatever, 
answer better for their indifference. They, taking nature and science 
for their guides, should see how nature and science alike protest, and 
how they are joined in the protest by good sense and good taste 
against the degrading fashion. 

Nature is grievously insulted ; it is true she accommodates herself 
wonderfully to the conditions imposed upon her by her rebellious or 
unfortunate children. But she does not forget her dignity, and will 
ever take vengeance for disregard of her will ; she may permit the 
account to run a long time, but she always sends in the bill and 
sternly exacts payment. 


G. F. Watts. 
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CARDINAL MANNINGS DEMAND ON THE 
RATES. 


The reply of his Eminence Cardinal Manning to the question, ‘ Is 
the Education Act of 1870 a just law?’* is rather oblique. His 
Eminence deprecates the charge that he is opposed to the Act itself; 
he acknowledges that its ‘ principles have been so long admitted, and 
have worked themselves so deeply into public opinion and practice, 
that no scheme or proposition at variance with them would be 
listened to ; ’ but he contends that ‘ the present way of carrying out 
the Act is open to the censure of inequality and injustice.’ 

His article, however, is not an impeachment of her Majesty’s 
inspectors, or of School Boards, or of the Education Department. 
To remedy the wrongs of which he complains would require a very 
grave change in the Act itself. When the Bill was stibmitted to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Forster on the 17th of February, 1870, it 
contained a clause enabling School Boards to grant assistance out of 
the rates to existing denominational schools, or to any denomina- 
tional schools that might be established after the Bill had become 
law. The Boards were not to be compelled to grant this assistance ; 
but in supplying the educational destitution in their districts they 
were to be at liberty to subsidise Methodist, Episcopalian, and 
Eoman Catholic schools, as well as to set up schools of their own, 
the only condition being that if they subsidised any denominational 
schools they must subsidise them all on equal terms. For reasons 
stated with admirable force by Mr. Gladstone on the motion for 
going into committee on the Bill (on the 16th of June, 1870), this 
permissive clause was withdrawn. ‘We shall sever,’ he said, 
‘ altogether the tie between the local Board and the voluntary 
schools.’ This made a great and vital change, for good or evil, 
in the character of the Bill. 

Many of those who had pressed the Government to introduce a 
measure providing for the establishment of schools, to be sustained 
by rates and administered by local Boards responsible to the rate- 
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payers, always baHeved tbat the new schools would gradually displace 
the •'Old; they desired that tMs should happen; and they feared 
that a subsidy from the rates would reiiew the vigour of the deno- 
minational schools and add very many undesirable years to their 
life. Others, again — I do not know th^ they were very numerous — 
believed that if the denominational schools were aided by the rates, 
the Sch^l Boards would gradually encroach on the irresponsible autho- 
rity of denominational managers, and give to the administration of 
the denominational schools a freer and more popular character. The 
School Boards were to make the managers an offer of oats, in order to 
throw over their heads the halter of public control. To these Machia- 
vellian politicians the withdrawal of the clause seemed unfavourable 
to the development of a great public system of national education ; it 
perpetuated the isolation of the schools established by the churcbes. 

Cardinal Manning’s proposal is to levy a school rate on the whole 
population, and to give a share of the rate to all schools that are now 
qualified to receive grants from the Committee of Privy Council. 
He would practically restore the clause which was withdrawn from 
the Bill of 1870, and would make it compulsory instead of per- 
missive. It is not the administration of the Act that he impeaches, 
but the Act itself. The Act definitely excludes denominational 
schools from any share in the education rate ; it has done this, not 
by accident, but consciously and deliberately. His Eminence insists 
on their right to a share in it. It is the Act itself, I repeat, uut 
‘ the present way of carrying out the Act,’ which in his judgment is 
‘ open to the censure of inequality and injustice.’ 

His Eminence proposes that men of all parties should ^ unite in 
humbly praying that her Majesty be graciously pleased to issue a 
Royal Commission to review the whole course of legislation in 
respect to education, with all the Acts of the Committee of Privy 
Council since 1 838.’ Should the Commission be issued, be would no 
doubt be willing to appear before it and to sustain the elaborate 
indictment which he has published in the Nirmtemilk Century 
against ‘the inequality and infustice’ of our present educational 
system. 

I too might ask permission to be beard in support of the samo 
charge ; apd my case would be sustained, not indeed by distingaished 
persons like the Cardinal, but by labouring people living in hatnlets, 
villages, and small country towns situated in all parts of England^ 

The Commissioners might be invited to listen to evidence that in 
a large proportion of the villages, and in nearly ail the small towns 
in every part of the coimtry, a considerable number of the poorer in- 
habitants are Nonconformists. Boyal Commissioners seldom know 
much about rural Nonconformity, and to enable them to form a true 
estimate of tbe facts with which they would have to deal it might be 
necessary to take a typical case and to ilhistrate it with some fulness. 
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Such a case it would be easy to find. In the vilkgfe-^say of 
Blackford — there are a thousand people, with a scattered population 
of fire hundred more within walking distance. The village has a 
Baptist chapel, with accommodation for 250; a Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, with accommodation for 200 ; a Primitive Methodist, with 
accommodation for 150. Three or four small farmers, one of the 
village butchers, a shoemaker, a little grocer, a carpenter aiC’i builder 
employing half a dozen men, are the most important and the most 
prosperous members of the Nonconformist congregations ; tbe rest are 
ordinary labourers. Altogether, with their families, they number 
about five hundred people. There is ample room for them in the 
parish church, and if they went there they might go without any cost 
to themselves. The rector receives his income from his tithes and 
glebe, and has probably a few hundreds a year of bis own besides ; the 
church is warmed, lighted, swept, and kept in repair by tbe voluntary 
contributions of the squire, the doctor, the larger farmers, and a few 
gentry living in the parish. But the Nonconformists prefer their 
‘ Ebenezer,’ their ‘ Betbesda,’ their ‘ Mount Zion.’ The chapels 
were built by a preceding generation of villagers, partly at their own 
cost, partly by tbe aid of friendly contributions, rising from Is. to 20/., 
which were laboriously collected in neighbouring towns. On one 
of them, however, there is a small mortgage, and there is the 
annual interest to be paid of lOL or 12/. The roofs of all of them 
have to be kept watertight and the windows mended ; the walls 
have to be whitewashed and the seats painted every few years. Coal 
has to be paid for ; the oil lamps have to be fed in winter time, or, 
if there are gasworks in the neighbourhood, the quarterly gas bill has 
to be met. A shilling or two a week must be found at each place for 
a chapel-cleaner. The Baptists have a minister of their own ; they 
raise 501, or 60/. for his salary, and this is supplemented by a grant 
from some denominational fund. The Methodists of both descrip- 
tions share in the services of the ‘ travelling ministers ’ assigned to the 
circuit, a*d contribute to their maintenance. They have their 
Sunday schools, for which books hale to be bought and pictures ; and 
every summer, money has to be found for a children’s treat. There 
is a tract society at each place, and a few shillings are spent every year 
in buying tracts. 

I often wonder how these small congregations succeed in covering 
all their expenses ; but they do it. And the persistent loyalty which 
they show to what they describe as their ‘ little cause,’ the liberality 
with which, out of their poor incomes, they sustain it, the time and 
energy they divote to it, are a sufficient proof, even where they have 
not to endure petty injuries and annoyances from the members of the 
dominant Church, that there is some mysterious and vital force which 
holds them together. Within the walls of their red-brick conventicles 
they find nearer access to Crod than within the walls of the Norman 
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chufcli. Bude and vehement extemporaneous prayers are a more 
natural ydbiole of their devotion than the Anglican liturgy. Their 
preachers reach their heart and conscience ; the sermons of the rector 
seem to them without pith and force. Sometimes within the mean 
buildings where they worship there burns a wonderful fire — a fire 
which is kindled from heaven, though the flame may be fed with 
earthly ^sion ; and then the hearts of strong hard men are melted 
to penitence, and the sluggish are conscious of the glow of a most 
blessed fervour. The remembrance of such visitations from the Living 
Grod remains for years, and sustains the hope that they may return. 
But these great times never seem to come to the congregation in the 
parish church ; and for the young men and women to ‘ go over ’ to 
the Church seems like a desertion of the home of Divine grace. If 
some of the attendants at these village chapels were asked why they 
are Nonconformists they might not give a very intelligible or logical 
answer to the question, though others of them could hold their own 
against the rector or the rector’s son from Oxford. The real reason of 
their Nonconformity lies in the fact that their whole religious life is 
alien from the life of the Establishment. 

But though there are four places of worship in the parish — the 
church and the three Dissenting chapels— there is but one public 
elementary school. This is under the management of the rector, 
who appoints the master and mistress, superintends the religious 
instruction, and sometimes examines the children in the catechism 
himself ; two or three afternoons in the week the rector’s wife goes to 
look to the girls’ sewing, I have not a word to say in depreciation of 
the zeal and liberality with which the clergy have established and 
maintained their schools. They have been often left to bear too large a 
part of the cost themselves ; and the squire with his 6,000i, or 7,000L 
a year has contributed less than the rector with his 600i. or 700L 
The school is naturally and honourably regarded by the clergyman as 
a necessary part of the ecclesiastical organisation of the parish. The 
time he spends in it is properly regarded by him as tina^ spent in 
discharging his clerical duty. "But to me it seems a policy of 
‘ inequality and injustice ’ for the Government to entrust the admi- 
nistration of a public educational grant to the parish clergyman when a 
half or third of the parishioners, whose children have to go to the public 
elementary school, are Nonconformists. When there are three chapels 
in a village, bearing their very obvious testimony to the fact that 
there are people so alienated from the Church that they are willing to 
bear the cost of maintaining separate worship, it seems to me an act 
of oppression for the Government to compel the children of the Non- 
conformists to receive their education at a school managed by the 
minister of the Church from which the parents have revdted. 

My typical village represents the actual condition of immense 
districts of England. You may drive from village to village, and 
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from patiisli to parish, and find no schools ‘oxcopt tbo schools' of 
which the “Clergyman is practically the sole manager. The (joinern- 
mient grant for education is so administered that' the children of Non* 
conlbrmists of erery description— Baptists, Independents^ Methodists 
— ^are driven by educational necessities and by the force of a com- 
pulsory law into the schools of the Anglican clergy. From compulsoty 
attendance at the Anglican churches Nonconformists have ^scaped ; 
but the compulsory attendance of Nonconformist children nt Anglican 
schools prevails over a large part of England. It prevails at a time 
when the doctrines and practices of the Anglican clergy are regarded 
by Nonconform sits of every description with deeper distrust than they 
have ever felt since the da 3 rs of Archbishop Laud. 

^ But the children^ it may be urged, ^have the protection of the 
Conscience Clause, and the parents can claim their exemption 
from religious teaching.^ No doubt. The rural Nonconformist, how- 
ever, has a sense of honour. The school to which he sends his children 
is the rector’s school, partly supported by the rector, wholly managed 
by the rector ; and to withdraw a child from the religious teaching 
seems a graceless return for the obligation which the rector is confer- 
ring on him. He shrinks from doing it for another reason. He knows 
that his own attendance at the chapel is regarde<l with great disfavour 
by the principalities and powers of the parish, and that even among his 
poorer neighbours be is a marked man. He is unwilling to subject 
his child to the annoyances which it would suffer if it were isolated 
from the rest of its schoolfellows— sent into a separate class-room 
whilfe the rest of the children are at prayers or receiving a religious 
lesson from the rector. 

Even if the Nonconformist children were really protected by the 
conscience clause from the influence of Anglican religious teaching, 
the large influence which the rector derives from being entrusted by 
the State with the general education of the parish would remain. 
With whatever delicacy of feeling he might avoid making his schools 
a proselytising agency, he could not help doing it. The mere fact 
that the children of Nonconformists are obliged to go to him for 
their education must operate to the disadvantage of NohOon- 
formity. 

‘ But the Dissenters could build schools of their own, mid so 
secure the administration of their share of the Government grantJ 
But to build schools of their own, and to provide for their maintenance^ 
is precisely what these poor people cannot do. Nor is it desirable 
that they should. In a population of 1,500 people there ongbt to be 
only one public elementary school. If the Nonconformists united 
their strength— or their weakness— and got sixty or seventy children 
together, their own school would be a poor one, and they would impair 

the efficiency of the school already in existence. 

The principle of our education policy in relation to denominational 
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may s wam witli Metkodiste two-thirds of the lah^rin^ pee^de may 
att^d the Methodist chapels ;> hut the Metho^sts are usuaMy too 
poor to hi§ld proper schools for their own childien^ The rector and 
his friends step in and pay the price for the power of administering 
the annual educational grant fiom the Consolidated Fund ? he receives 
200L a year from the State towards the maintenance of his schools, 
and the Methodist children have no choice but to go to them. 

When the denominational system is defended on public platform^ 
it is customary to weave together eloquent sentences about the right 
of the poor man to claim for his child the kind of religious instruction 
he prefers. To any one who knows much about the rural districts of 
England this lofty declamation is altogether irrelevant. What the 
defenders of the denominational system have to demonstrate is the 
right of the rich to determine what kind of religious education shall 
be given to the poor in schools which derive a considerable part of 
their support from public taxation. We have abolished ♦ purchase * 
in the army; we should now abolish it in the school ; and then we 
might be able to abolish it in the Church. If Cardinal Manning’s 
commission should ever meet, I should, therefore, ask for a considera- 
tion of the justice and equality of an educational system which in 
large tracts of England hands over the elementary education of Non- 
conformists to the clergy of the Anglican Church. An excellent 
clergyman, for whom I have a very great respect, once described 
these elementary schools under clerical management as ‘the bulwarks 
of the Church of England.’ The description was accurate ; I should 
ask the commissioners whether such schools ought to be regarded as 
* suitable ’ schools for the children of Baptists, Independents, and 
Methodists. I should further ask whether the annual Parliamentary 
vote for elementary education is equitably used in keeping ‘ the bul- 
warks of the Church of England’ in repair and mounting them with 
artillery of precision. 

Having odered this contribution in support of the Cardinals 
indictment of our present educational policy as ‘open to the censure of 
inequality and injustice,’ I may now consider the reasons which his 
Eminence alleges in behalf of his contention that it is unjust to ex- 
clude the denominational schools from a share of the education rate. 
The order in which these reasons are arranged does not seem to me 
the most convenient that could have been chosen for a systematic 
investigation of the subject ; but I will accept it as it stands, and 
will attempt to reply point by pomt to the Onrdinal’s case. 

1. It kidkged that te to receivl the whole 
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ad?aiilciige of tht education rate is iiiequitabie^axkd unjust^ because 
they ^ ir^resent cue and oulj one form of opoiou^ and that fonu 
whidi is repugnant to the majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom— namely, that such schools should Ite only secular, to the 
exclusion of religion.’ ^ His Eminence does not forget that the Bible 
is read in the majority of the schools ; and he might have added that 
in the majority of them instruction in the contents and yeaning of 
the Bible is provided for in the time-table and made part of the 
regular work of the school. But, he says — 

all doctrinal formularies and catechisms are expressly excluded by the Act of 
1870. But religion without doctrine is like mathematics without axioms, dr 
triangles without base or sides. I heartily rejoice that the life, and words, and 
works, and death of the Divine Saviour of the world should he read by children. 
But that is not the teaching of religion, unless the true meaning and the true 
intrinsic worth of all these things be taught. But this would perforce he doctrinal 
Christianity prohihited by law. 

The Cardinal is not quite accurate. ‘ Doctrinal Christianity ’ 
is not ‘prohibited by law’ in the Board Schools of England. It 
is true that the Act of 1870 provides that ‘no religious catechism 
or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomi- 
nation shall be taught ’ in the schools ; but this does not forbid the 
teaching of ‘ doctrinal Christianity.’ It forbids the school to carry 
the flag of any particular religious denomination, but does not forbid 
the teaching of definite religious doctrine. This was pointed out 
during the debates on the Bill in 1870. When this clause was relied 
Upon as a guarantee that the rate schools should not be made the 
denominational schools of the Church that happened to be dominant 
in any school district, it was replied that the clause placed no limita- 
tion on the power to give religious teaching ; ‘ there was no provision 
to prevent any religion or any creed from being expounded and 
taught.’ Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment on the clause, to the effect 
that ‘ in any such school in which the Holy Scriptures shall be taught 
the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of or i^gainst the 
distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ was rejected by a 
majority of 251 to 130, According to Sir Roundell Palmer the only 
object of the clause excluding catechisms and formularies was ‘ to 
prevent rate-created schools from having a formal denominatianal 
character ; ’ and he went on to say that ‘ distinctive oatechlsms and 
formularies, although convenient and useful, were not necessary for 
the integrity and freedom of religious truth and teaching.’ Precisely so. 

* Towards the end of his article, and when he wishes to show that the people of 
this country are unfavourable to ‘iiboalar’ education, his Eminenoe g’ives (|iiite a 
-different colour to the Board Schools. He says, ‘ The people of this country, »o far as 
they have yet been able, have pronounced decisively against merely secular instruct 
tibn. In all hchool lioards, with the exception of a few, it has been resolved that the 
Bible shall be read and explained in their schools. This covers about t welve millions 
of the popidation, -kc. I cannot pretend to harmonise f*^p?esentatioiis. 
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If Bmioeoce wU sof it, I hold m ©onisideiraye number 

of very deSnite Ohristian doctrines. I am in the habit Of teaching 
thmi in tifeie pulpit and elsewdiere. ^^hildren of 15 have ivcMen 
me statements of Christian doctrine definite enough to satisfy even 
the Cardinal. But I never use a ^ catechism ’ or formulary.’ Mis 
Emineuce can instruct a congregation on the great doctrine of our 
Lord’s Dipnity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future 
judgment, without the aid of any such document as the clause in riie 
Act of 1870 was intended to. forbid in the Board Schools. And 
Parliament distinctly declined to deal with the tenets taught by the 
schoolmaster. Amendment after amendment was proposed with the 
object of excluding from the Board Schools what the Cardinal 
describes as ‘ doctrinal Christianity ; ’ but they were either withdrawn 
or rejected. Mr. Gladstone, Sir Eoundell Palmer, and other mini- 
sterial speakers condemned them with warmth and vehemence. 

It is the ratepayers acting through the School Boards who have 
excluded, or have done very much to exclude, ‘ doctrinal Christianity.’ 
Using the powers conferred by the Act, they have adopted bye-laws 
imposing limitations on the teaching of the schoolmaster which are 
not imposed by the Act itself ; they have tried to make the teaching 
undoctrinal ; they have aimed at being what is called ‘ unsectarian.’ 
If his Eminence were to ask me what I think to be the worth of the 
‘ unsectarian religious teaching ’ given in Board Schools I* should 
prefer to remain silent. If he asked me what I thought the phrase 
meant I should be compelled to acknowledge that I could not tell. 
It is no part of my business to defend the religious policy of the 
School Boards ; but, in reply to the statement that schools in which 
this sort of teaching is given are ‘ repugnant to the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom,’ it is fair to say that throughout 
England the ratepayers, wherever School Boards exist, have delibe- 
rately chosen to establish schools of this kind. They have shown no 
desire to secure ‘ doctrinal Christianity.’ Their representatives, even 
those of them who are most zealous for ‘religious teaching,* have 
insisted that the religious teaching must be ‘unsectarian.’ 

It may be replied that since the Boards are elected by rate- 
payers of every creed and of none, and since the schools are intended 
for children whose parents are of every creed and of none, a colourless 
type of religious teaching is inevitable, if any religious teaching is 
given at all. Granted. The ratepayers see clearly that ih the 
common school they ought not to teach a sectarian faith. But from 
what I know of the working people in different parts of England I do 
not believe that any considerable number of them would desire to have 
any other kind of teaching than that which they suppose to be given in 
Board Schools. They do not want a ‘ doctrinal Christianity ’ for their 
children— at any rate on week- days. The Roman Catholics of course 1 
except s his Eminence has a right to speak for thto. But as to the rest of 
VoL. Xlir.— Ko. 71. F 
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the working people, I am tolerably confident that they have wish 
for ^ formularies and catechisms,’ or for the kind of religious teaching 
which the * fonniilaries and catechisms ’ represent. If their children 
i»ead ‘ the life, and words, and works, and death of the Divine Saviour of 
the world * in the day school they are content. Very large numbers of 
them would be content if even this kind of religious instruction were 
withdrawn. When the Birmingham School Board was ^bsolutelv 
‘ secular * in its policy there was no reluctance to come to the schools. I 
find no proof that the middle classes care more for ‘doctrinal Christ- 
ianity in the day school ’ than the working people. They are not eager 
that their own sons and daughters should be taught catechisms an«i 
creeds. When, therefore, the Cardinal declares that the rate is 
appropriated to ‘ a class of schools which represent one and only one 
form of opinion, and that form which is repugnant to the majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom,’ I differ from him. The repug- 
nance is the repugnance of the clergy, not of the people. The ‘ un- 
sectarian ’ school is precisely what the vast majority of the people 
prefer. 

2, The school rate is declared to be a ‘ sensible burden ’ on the poor ; 
and ‘ for so great a sensible burden the poor ought to receive a sensible 
benefit.’ No doubt. And the ‘ sensible benefit ’ is open to them : 
they can send their children to the Board Schools. But— 

3, It is alleged that ‘ the character of the Board Schools has been 
gradually so raised that the poor children are thrown upon the voluntary 
schools.’ No proof is given of this extraordinary allegation. I believe 
that no proof can be given. As might have been expected, the Roman 
Catholic schools show a higher percentage of free scholars than 
schools of any other class ; but the scale of fees in the Board Schools 
is lower than in any of the denominational schools — lower than in 
either the Church of England or the Roman Catholic schools.® 

If the children who can pay no fees were driven into Roman 
Catholic schools by the refusal of the Board Schools to receive them 
for nothing, the Cardinal would have a grievance ; but his Eminence 


• The table given below, taken from the last Report of the Committee of Frivy 
Council (p. 154), gives the percentages of children paying the respective fees. The 
Board Schools have a heavy excess of children paying one penny and twopence a 
week. Including the free scholars, it appears that the Roman Catholic schools have 
57-31 per cent, paying less than threepence a week, the Church of England schools 
57T0 per cent., the Board Schools 67-18 per cent. 
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would not aUeg^o tbat tMs it tlie of tbe krge proportion 

of fm scholars in the sehoolt o^nected with his own Church. 

4. What is described as the * profuse and needless expenditure ’ 
Of the School Boards is alieged as an aggravation of the iojuiy in- 
dicted on the denominationalists by their exoittsion from any share 
Of the rate. This, however, is a piece of rhetoric which may be 
passed o#r. If the School Boards are spending too much the rate- 
payers should compel them to exercise economy ; that their excessive 
expenditure is a reason for adding to the rates in order to subsidise 
the denominational schools is not apparent. 

5. ‘ Finally^ the injustice will be seen to be still graver and more 
glaring if we compare the manner in which voluntary schocis amd 
Board Schools have been dealt with since the Act of 1870 became 
the law of the land. Cardinal Manning recites with characteristic 
eloquence the educational achievements of the churches during- ‘those 
dreary and starving days ’ which preceded the establishment of the 
School Board system ; acknowledges that after all their energy and 
self-denial ‘ there were perhaps a million of children ’ without educa- 
tion ; denounces every successive Government and Parliament which 
had failed to make provision for this terrible educational destitution ; 
denounces ‘ the apathy and want of generous self-denial * of those who 
had never taxed themselves to provide and maintain schools for the 
neglected children of their fellow-countrymen ; and closes his denun- 
ciations by asking, ‘ What has the Act of 1870 done? It has done 
nothing for those who by their self-denial had created the national 
education of England ; and it has done everything for those who 
had never done anything for the country or for themselves.’ 

This is a very remarkable outburst, and indicates that when 
Cardinal Manning speaks about ‘ the inequality and injustice ’ of our 
educational policy he is thinking not so much of the children of 
the poor, or of their parents, as of the churches. 

I do not underestimate the value of the educational work which 
the clergy and the churches had done for the country ; but those 
who, during the years immediately preceding 1870, pressed upon the 
Government the necessity of new educational measures were not 
thinking of acknowledging and rewarding clerical and ecclesiastical 
services ; they were thinking of the unfortunate children who were in 
no schools at all, or who were in schools that were badly taught, or 
who attended good schools irregularly. It appears firom the com- 
plaint of his Eminence that they were guilty of a grave offence 
because they succeeded in getting an Act passed which, though it 
has done a great deal for the children, has ‘done nothing’ for the 
churches and the clergy. 

There was some excuse for their omission. The children were 
helpless and their necessities were urgent | the churches and the 
clergy had usually been strong enough and willing enough to look 

X 2 
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iiUtea: tbsemselves. ,Nor was thip all. TJjrougrh ft jlong sueoassipn #f 
years ^.tiiose who by their self-denial had created; the national edwca- 
tion -of Knglan H * had shown themselves hostile to eveiy proposal 
thi^ the nation itself should complete the work which they had 
originated, but which they had not strength to carry through. The 
denunciations which his Eminence has directed agftinst > every suc- 
cessive Grovemment and Parliament’ which bad neglected|^ provide 
that an efficient public elementary school should be within the reach 
of ©very English child, should have been directed against those who 
‘ by their self-denial had created the national education of England,’ 
and whose distrust of any scheme of education not conducted by 
themselves had paralysed every attempt to reach the neglected chil- 
dren of the community by means of a system that should be independ- 
ent of the churches. In the controversies which preceded the Act of 
1870 many of them offered a strenuous resistance to some of the 
fundamental principles on which the Act ^as constructed. I have 
not yet forgotten how, in every part of the country, those of us who 
insisted that the State should protect the right of every child to 
receive a simple but thorough elementary education, and that the 
only secure protection of this right was a law enforcing attendance 
at school, were howled at as un-English ; nor have I forgotten that 
among those who provoked and led the popular clamour were the 
friends and supporters of the churches and the clergy. I have not 
forgotten how, by these same people, men whose faith in the Son of 
Grod and Saviour of men was as loyal and as fervent as that of their 
opponents were denounced as ‘ infidels ’ and ‘ atheists ’ because they 
insisted that the ratepayers should undertake the education of the 
children for whom the churches had been unable to make adequate 
provision, and that the schools founded and established by the rate- 
payers ought to be free from sectarian colour. Perhaps it was 
excusable that the men whose whole strength was devoted to doing 
something for more than a million of neglected children should have 
forgotten to ask that something should be done at the same time for 
those who did their best to obstruct a very great and irrgent reform. 

But is it true that the Act of 1870, and the educational policy of 
which it was a part, did nothing for those who ® by their self-denial 
had created the national education of England’ ? 

(1.) They were zealous for the education of all the children in 
the country ; many of them had put a severe strain on their re- 
sources to build and to maintain schools ; but there were still more 
than a million children for whom there was no school accommodation. 
Was it nothing that within four years the Board Schools provided 
accommodation for nearly a quarter of a million, within six years 
for more than half a million, within eleven years for more than 
a million ? They might have thought that the work could have 
been done better by themselves ; , but was it not better that the work 
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BlKJtili ii^t at f if tlie Act has ‘ done 

notk^ ’ to them as €htirdhmei), it hai^ at leait done aometfaing to 
them as educationists. 

(2.) it is true that their schools have received nothing from the 
rates ; but the promoters of the Act of 1870 may at least claim one 
slight merit. They did not proceed on the exclusive lines on which, 
irnder thefafluence of those who, ^ by their self-denial, had ca’eated the 
national education of England,’ the Government grants in aid of edu* 
cation had previously been administered. Before 1870 no school 
could receive a grant unless it was ‘ in connection with some recognised 
religious denomination,’ or unless it was a school ‘ in which, besides 
secular instruction, the Scriptures [were] read daily from the Author- 
ised Version.’ The ‘ secularists ’ had been expressly excluded from 
their share in the grants from the Consolidated Fund ; but in the day 
which his Eminence regards as the day of their triumph they did not 
attempt any revenge ; they made no proposal to withdraw the grants 
from schools in connection with religious denominations, or in which 
‘ the Scriptures are read daily from the Authorised Version.’ The 
grants were continued as before. 

(3.) Nor was this the only merit of the policy of 1870. The 
withdrawal from the Bill of the clause which permitted the local 
Boards to subsidise the denominationalists had created considerable 
disappointment. To compensate the denominational schools for the 
loss of a possible source of income, Mr. Gladstone, when he announced 
the withdrawal, promised that the grants from the Privy Council 
should be augmented, and said that the augmentation would probably 
amount at its maximum to 50 per cent. If I remember aright, 
there was some complaint during the next year or two that the 
promise had not been completely redeemed. No such complaint 
can he made now. In 1870 the average grant earned by * voluntary 
schools ’ was 9s. 9^d, on each scholar in average attendance. In 
1881 the average grant earned by these same schools was 35s. 7^d, 
on each scholar in average attendance. 

(4.) The School Boards have helped to fill the vacant places in 
the ‘ voluntary schools.’ The visiting oflicers and the compulsory 
laws render precisely the same service to the schools under the 
management of the denominationalistfi as to the schools under the 
management of the Boards themselves* In 1870, when the ‘ voluntary 
schools ’ had places for only 1,878,584 children, and when there were 
more than a million children to whom there was no aecommodation, 
the average attendance was only 1,152,389, or nearly 39 per cent, 
below the aooommodation. In 1881, when the places in the voluntary 
schools had risen to 3,196,365, the average attendince was 2,007^184, 
or only a little more than 30 per cent, below the accommodation. 

(5.) With larger annual grants, and the aid received from com- 
pulsory laws administered by School Boards or bythe S<^ck>I Attendanoe 
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Committees cimted by the Act of 1876, the denominationaliits haTe 
been able greatly to increase the number of their sehookv and gfea% 
to increase the number of children in average attendance. The 
schools have increased 75 per cent.; the average attendance has 
increased about 90 per cent. The total grant earned by the de- 
nominational schools in the year ending the Slst of August, 1870, 
was 528,039^. IBs. ^d. The total grant earned by these 8a§ie schools 
in the year ending the Slst of August, 1881, was 1,570,201^. 25. 
They have nearly twice as many children in average attendance ; 
they receive nearly three times the amount of grant from the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

It looks, therefore, as if the Act of 1870, and the policy of which 
it was a part, had not worked very badly even for ‘ those who by their 
sejf-deiiial had created the national education of England.’ 

What his Eminence means when he says that the Act ^ has done 
everything for those who had never done anything for the country or 
for themselves ’ I do not profess to be able to comprehend. It is a 
dark saying. Perhaps the allusion is to those persons who before 
1870 had no wish to see the children of the country educated, or no 
inclination to contribute' to the cost. In the course of twelve years 
the Act has increased the average attendance at elementary schools 
by about 120 per cent., and has compelled these unpatriotic persons 
— if they happen to live in School Board districts— to pay an edu- 
cation rate for building and maintaining the Board Schools. 

But still his Eminence is full of fears. For — 

6 and 7. Notwithstanding the enormous addition to the strength 
of the ‘voluntary schools’ since 1870, he is certain that in the long 
run they will be supplanted by the system which rests on ‘ the inex- 
haustible school rate,’ and the ‘ remnant of Christian schools will be a 
tolerated survival of the tradition of English Christianity.’ Indeed, 
the process has already begun. ‘Many schools have been handed 
over to the School Boards by Nonconformists, and some also by clergy 
of the Established Church.* ^ The Cardinal thinks that this process 
will go on. I think so too, and I will try to show before I close this 
paper why I think the School Board system is certain to supersede 
the schools of the denominationalists. 

8. The Cardinal complains that the denominationalists cannot 
establish a school in a district for which the School Board, in its own 

^ In the last Beport of the Committee of the Privy Council (paga xii.) it la 
stated that of the 7,237 schools established by the aid of Government grants—that is, 
of hiilditig grants— 382 Church schools, with accommodation for 98,349 scholars, 10 
Wesleyan schools, with accommodation for 3,740 scholars, and 106 British and unde- 
nominational schools, with accommodation for 57,022 scholars, have boeh transfc^ed 
to School Boards. But Cardinal Manning is almost certainly right in saying that 
* many schools ’ have been handed over by Nonconformists, and ‘ some ’ by the clergy 
of the Established Church. Comparatively few of the Nonconformist day schools — 
excluding the Wesleyan schools -received building grants. 
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judgment tnd the judgment of the Privy Gotmcil, has already made 
adequate provision. This he regards as a grave injustice^ It would 
be a more aociirate statement of the case to say that no new denomi- 
national school within a School Board district can obtain an annual 
grant if, in the judgment of the Board and of the Department, 
adequate provision of any kind — whether made by the denomiDa- 
tionalists Sr the Board — already exists. I observe that in the last 
Report of the Privy Council annual grants have been refused to three 
Roman Catholic schools, and to a school which I suppose is a Church 
of England school, for this reason. 

But does his Eminence really wish Section 98 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 repealed? Has he considered how that sec- 
tion works ? It restricts the Boards as well as the denominationalists ; 
and it constitutes an impregnable line of defence for the denomiBa- 
tionalists against the attacks of their rivals. Indeed, it prevents 
attack and prevents rivalry. The clause reads — 

If the manfigers of any school which is situate in the district of a School Board 
acting under this Act, and is not previously in receipt of an annual Parliamentary 
grant, ichether mch managers are a School Board or noty apply to the Education 
department for a Parliamentary grant, the Education Department may, if they 
think that such school is unnecessary, refuse such application. 

How does this clause work ? Suppose that in a School Board 
district containing 50,000 children, for wliom places should be found 
in public elementary schools, the denominationalists have provided 
for 30,000. The Board is at liberty to provide for only 20,000. The 
30,000 for whom the denominationalists have made provision are 
compelled to attend the denominational schools whether their 
parents like it or not. The territory on which the denominationalists 
have ‘ squatted,* without asking leave from the ratepayers, is made 
sure to them. The parents of 35,000 out of the 50,000 children in 
the district might prefer Board Schools, the ratepayers might be 
willing to pay for building and maintaining schools for the whole 
35,000, but the Board is not free to build for more fhan 20,000. The 
denominationalists have monopoly rights over 30,000 under the 
clause of which his Eminence complains. In every school district 
in England the Board, when it was established, found the territory 
largely occupied. Whether the schools were religiously ‘suitable’ to 
the people of the district was a question that could not be raised. 
The rich people who had built the schools might have been Episco- 
palians ; the poor people, whose children had to be seat to them, 
might be Baptists, Independents, Methodists, Secularists $ no matter ; 
the ‘ voluntary schools ’ had a claim to all the children for whom they 
had found places. In at least one considerable district of Binningham 
at the present moment the parents have no chdioe but to ^nd their 
children to the schools of the denominationalists ; the educational 
wants of the locality are provided for, and the Board haa no power to 
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establish a B<wd SchooL Nor is this alL M districts of Birmisog- 
hsMoa where Board Schools and denominatiimai schools stand near to 
each other, the Board Schools are overcrowded ; the average attend^ 
anee last year was in excess of the accommodation, and applieatiMis 
for admission had to be refused ; but in the denominational schools 
there were several thousand vacant places, although the compulsory 
powers of the Board were exerted in their favour. But, I§epeat, the 
clause in the Act of 1870 to which the Cardinal objects prevents the 
Bocrd from providing accommodation of the kind which the parents 
prefer. The monopoly of the denominationalists must be main- 
tained.^ 

There are strong administrative reasons, which are sufficiently 
obvious, for maintaining the present restriction ; hut if the restric- 
tion is to be removed in favohr of the denominationalists it must 
also be removed in favour of the ratepayers and the Boards. Whether 
the denominationalists would be better off if a Board could erect a 
school wherever it pleased I leave the denominationalists to judge. 

9. The Cardinal concludes his indictment by dwelling on the rapid 
development of the School Board system and by reasserting his fears 
that ‘ the Christian schools of Christian England * are in peril of dis- 
appearing. He summarises his statement of his case in a single 
sentence : ‘ The voluntary system rests on free-will alone ; the School 
Boards are armed with compulsory taxation and compulsory education.’ 
The antithesis is an excellent piece of workmanship ; but the work- 
manship has been wasted on worthless material. The ‘ voluntary 
system,’ which his Eminence describes as resting on ‘ free-will alone,’ 
received last year 1,570,200L from ‘ compulsory taxation;’ within 
the districts under School Boards compulsory laws are exerted as 
much in favour of the ‘ voluntary schools ’ as of the Board Schools ; in 
districts under School Attendance Committees, and including nine 
millions and a quarter of the population, compulsory attendance is 
enforced for the advantage of ‘ voluntary schools ’ only. 

I have now gone over the Cardinal’s charges aguinst our present 
educational policy. His reply to some objections which might l>e 
urged against a universal rate, from which all public elettmtary 
schools would have a right to claim subsidies, may be dismissed very 
briefly. But in the course of it he makes some remarkable state- 
ments, which may deserve a passing notice. 

His Eminence says that ‘ ihe Qovermmnt haa reduced voluntary 

* It may be necessary to press upon the Department considerations which ought 
to prevent it from estimating some of the Birmingham denominational Schools as 
providing for anything like the number <jf ©hildren for whom they haye aoo'»inmo- 
dfttion, if the accommodation is to be ?:eckon£4 by square feet ; for some of thepe 
schools are in districts from which the working population has been driven by changes 

the town, and some of them are situated in ver^ pom* neij^hbourhOods, but are 
iir the hands of managers who are obliged to charge high lee*. 
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ei>ndiii(m mc^ar seliooh* reUgion can he 
UrngMi ia th eekaol kour$ i w religion baah earn i>e used. In 
tvha^ ihmi do they differ from Board Sdiookf • ♦ * Tha religiom 
Umking coeU nothiifhg^ It is freely given by our dergy^ or by owr 
teachers out of the school time.' 

In vhat do the ‘ voluntary schools differ from the Board Schools ’ ? 
Of eours^the Cardinal means during the two hours of each school 
meeting assigned to secular instruction. They ought not to differ at 
all. But I should be glad to know whether it would be impossible 
for an ordinary visitor who listened to the instruction and watched the 
discipline during secular hours to tell whether he was in a Board 
School, an Episcopalian school, or a Boman Catholic school. On the 
theory of the Act of 1870, on the theory which accepts a denoinina> 
tional school with the Conscience 01aus%as suitable for the children of 
parents of all creeds, the Boman Catholic school should be as free 
during secular hours from all Boman Catholic colour as the Board 
School, and the Episcopalian school as free from all Anglican colour 
as the Boman Catholic school. If, as the Cardinal intimates, this 
theory is carried out in practice, and if during the secular hours there 
is really no difference between the Boman Catholic school and the 
Board School, the State which cares only for secular instruction may 
find it unnecessary to continue grants to the schools of the Boman 
Cburch. 

And what does his Eminence mean by saying that ‘ no religion 
can be taught in school hours ; no religious books can be used * ? Does 
he really mean that the Boman Catholic schools are secular schools, 
that there is no provision in their time-tables for religious instruction, 
that the children are not required to come to school till the religious 
instruction is over, or that they are at liberty to go home before it 
begins ? In all the voluntary schools of which I know anything the 
religious instruction and observances are provided for within the 
ordinary school hours ; and though the Conscience Clause permits the 
children to be ‘ withdrawn ’ and employed at other work, it is per- 
fectly well known that, as the children are compelled to be in the 
school while the religious instruction is given, the chances are more 
than a thousand to one that the claim for withdrawal will not be 
made,. 

What, again, does the Cardinal mean by saying that the religiotajs 
instruction ‘ is freely given . . . . by our teachers out of tbeaebool 
time ’ ? Does the Cardinal mean that in the engagement of Boman 
Catholic schoolmasters and mistresses there is no provision that they 
shall be present in the school during the time of religions instruct 
tion ; that if they regularly absented themselves they eonld plead that 
the religious instruction was given < out of school time,’ and that, 
therefore, their absence did not affect their ela^lrn to their salary ? X 
bhonld like to see the question tried in a oounty eourtt 
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In other ‘vduntary Bchools’ the masters and mistresses are 
engaged for the religious instruction as they are engaged for the 
secular instruction ; they are no more at liberty to absent themselves 
from the religious lesson than from the lesson in geography or 
arithmetic : their salary covers all their work. 

What, again, does the Cardinal mean when he says of the 
‘voluntary schools ’ that ‘they support themselves* ? Aapwe have 
seen, they received from taxation last year a million and a half. 
They received in fees from their scholars about a million more. 
They received in fees paid by the guardians about 29,000Z. 

Further, what does his Eminence mean when he says, in support of 
his demand on the rates, that ‘ the voluntary system is a moral power 
which no public money could create. It is zeal against hire. It is the 
unbought energy of those wl^ gladly spend and are spent for the 
common weal. It is free service and free gift against paid service 
and public money ’ ? But it is ‘ public money ’ for which he is 
asking. If in addition to what the ‘ voluntary schools * in common 
with the Board Schools receive from fees and from the Consolidated 
Fund they are to share with the Board Schools the product of the rates, 
what will become of the voluntaryism, of ‘ the moral power which 
no public money could create,’ of ‘ the unbought energy,* ‘ the free 
gift * ? The members of School Boards, the managers of Board 
Schools, give to the schools service as free as that of the managers 
of the ‘voluntary schools,’ Already out of IL 14s. \\^d, which 
is the cost to the voluntary schools for every scholar in average 
attendance, only 7 a. Id, comes from ‘ voluntary contributions.* Grant 
the schools a subsidy from the rates, and the title ‘ voluntary ’ will 
become more ironical than it is at present. 

The apprehensions of his Eminence are not unfounded. If the 
Christianity of England depends, as his Eminence seems to believe, 
on getting a subsidy — say a million a year— from the rates for the 
support of ‘ voluntary ’ schools, and so making them independent of 
voluntary subscriptions, the prospects of the Christianity of England 
are very gloomy. If /or the maintenance of the national faith it is 
necessary that the working people of the country should continue to 
send their children to the schools of the denominationalists, the 
national faith is likely to disappear within a generation or two. His 
Eminence is under a grave delusion when he supposes that the Board 
Schools are regarded with repugnance by the majority of the people. 
The majority of the people — at least of the working people (and it is 
these whose opinions and inclinations are of chief importance in 
relation to this question) — are quite content that their children should 
attend schools from which ‘ catechisms and formularies ’ are excluded, 
and in which there is no instruction in ‘ doctrinal Christianity.’ As 
a rule the Board Schools are larger, handsomer, better lighted. 
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better wanned, more attractive, and more healtlij than the 
denominational schools. The sti^ is stronger, the equipment more 
complete. The working people are, therefore, likely to prefer them. 
Even if the two classes of schools were in every respect equal, the 
working people would generally elect those which are supported 
by rates and under the management of a representative Board. 
They bav^a generous pride which makes them resent dependence on 
the charity of the churches and the clergy. Why should they be 
under an obligation to the voluntary supporters of denominational 
schools when they might have their children educated in schools which 
are their own — their own as the parks, and libraries, and museums 
are their own, which have been provided out of the rates and are 
maintained out of the rates ? 

But I have a larger faith than the ^Cardinal in the prospects of 
English Christianity. It is not dependent upon the success of his 
Eminence in getting a million a year from the rates for the support of 
denominational schools. Let the secular education of the people be 
provided by secular authorities, and let the churches, by whatever 
arrangements seem expedient to them, provide for religious education 
at their own cost and out of school hours. This is the true solution 
of the problem, and the sooner it is frankly accepted the better it 
will be for the interests both of English education and of English 
Christianity. 


K. W. Dale. 
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GIRL-CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 

Thbbe is one thought continually present, in considering the scfeenoe? 
and really hard work for bettering the condition of the unfortunate 
which occupy many — how superficial much of such work necessarily 
is. We struggle against this necessity ; and happy are those who 
feel they can build from the foundation : but in this mysterious and 
painful world it is a very condition of work that much must go in 
mere alleviation. This is at once felt in any time of widespread 
calamity ; we cannot stop to consider and pluck up the roots of evil, 
but must content ourselves with nipping the blossoms, lest they should 
ripen seed which would multiply a thousandfold. We must feed the 
starving, provide shelter for the homeless, and deal with the cri- 
minal, even while feeling that in no case have we touched the root of 
the matter, and that had we worked sooner or more wisely, there 
might have been no necessity for measures which are far from being 
entirely beneficial, even for the moment. 

How can we help, in any solid manner, those who cannot, or do 
not, help themselves ? Where is the power that can reach or benefit 
the drunkard, or the innocent ones, it may be, who depend on him ? 
or those whose life from earliest years has been surrounded by 
degrading influences of every kind ? There is hope for all, and there 
are those who labour, not in vain, to reach the very sources of misery 
and crime, if perchance the waters, healed at their spring, may 
nourish instead of poisoning our land. 

Yet there is one wprk so obvious, and, we may say, so easy, while 
truly fundamental, that it seems wonderful it should not have been so 
taken in hand long ago as to leave nothing more to be desired on 
that score. I mean the care and bringing up of orphan children so 
entirely destitute as to have no refuge but the workhouse. For, in 
their case, there are none of the difficulties which meet us at every 
step in the attempt to do good to children whose parents use their 
natural rights only to work them evil. 

They are absolutely in our hands, alid ours is the responsibility 
as to their future. Is their education, and the atmosphere in which 
they grow up, such as will fit them to be good, and happy, and useful 
men and wo men ? 
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of charity,’ or any fear of deaKacalisipg or by 

spending care upon them* And we receive them m iinformedr chil- 
dren, to work upon for good or ilh I will not ape^k here of Ofphaa 
boys, but of those who amongst all unhappy ones have, perhaps 
the greatut and most touching claims on our compassion. 

They are women, their very nature appealing to us for protection 
and tenderness ; they are utterly destitute (through no fault of their 
own), and they are children, in our power to be made happy, or the 
reverse, now and hereafter. 

How do we fulfil our trust? Alas! we fear that masters of work- 
houses will almost invariably tell us the same sad tale— K)f results 
proving that even in the best regulated workhouses the atmosphere 
and surroundings are not those in which a girl-child can be safely 
brought up. There can be few records sadder than those which the 
books of workhouses reveal concerning the girls brought up within 
their walls, leaving them to return too soon with ruined lives. 

Such records bring intense sadness, because we feel that it need not 
have been so ; that in many cases innocent infants were left in our 
care with the germs of all lovely womanly qualities which might have 
been developed, and that this ruin is the result of our education-— of 
the only home we have provided for them. 

And even if this last, worst ruin be averted, is our training of 
these helpless little ones such as we could for a moment bear to think 
of our own children enduring? We know how 16ve and brightness 
seem as necessary for the moral and even physical well-being of a 
child as sun and soft air are for seedlings. 

Poor little fatherless and motherless children ! who can help 
grieving over their condition ? They came into the world with the 
same capacity for enjoyment as others, with hearts as ready to love, 
and faculties as ready to expand under the influence of that afireotion 
which seems tlie natural right of children ; but they are paupers^ 
and the very name of pauper seems branded upon them, Given 
over in infancy to the State, to grow up^ by hundreds under 
a cold unnatural system, and entirely deprived of that individual 
care and influence which in the case of girls is essential to their 
future welfare, statistics are not needed to prove that their after- 
history is the saddest possible ; that very few remain in a respectable 
condition of life, while a large proportion are found ia our prisons 
and penitentiaries, where any effort to benefit them is found to be 
almost hopeless. 

But, dreary and hopeless is is the life of the workhouse orphan 
while she is an inmate of those, walls, bow inconceivably more sad 
and terrible is her lot when she leaves them I for at thirteen or four- 
teen she begins the hard battle of life, probably as maid^f-all-work 
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in a small She whose wants have hithetto been snpfilied as 

by machinery, and who has perhaps never sombbed a floor, washed a 
plate, or handled a broom in her short existence, finds that she is 
mcpected to minister not only to her own wants, but to ihose of a 
whole household ; to be the servant and drudge of alL Added to 
^is is the fact that the kind of persons willing to employ workhouse 
girls are seldom of a very respectable class, and not unfreqf hntly their 
VCTy employers tempt the poor unprotected children to their ruin. 

How can any heart not ache and bum at the very thought of the 
hardness endured by these, our women-children ? There is but too 
much to make our hearts ache which yet we cannot see our way to 
mend. What we contend for in this case is, that it can be prevented. 

Happy, indeed, are those orphans who are ‘ committed ^ to In- 
dustrial Schools, since the results of the training given in them 
stand out in striking contrast with those which almost certainly follow 
upon workhouse training. Nay, the after-history of girls committed to 
Keformatory Schools is infinitely better than the sorrowful story 
of the womanhood of workhouse girls. Most accurate statistics are 
kept of all the children who pass through Reformatory or Industrial 
Schools in Ireland, and we find that in the three years 1876-7-8, 
133 girls were discharged from Reformatory Schools, of which there 
are five in Ireland, one for Protestants and four for Roman Catholics. 
Of these 133 girls, 115 are reported as doing well, four as doubtful, 
six had been lost sight of, and only eight had been reconvicted. 

When we consider that all these children were young offenders, 
committed for some crime or misconduct, we cannot but feel the 
more strongly and pitifully what results we might hope for if the 
innocent girls left orphans, often from infancy, in our workhouses 
were given the same advantages and training as are bestowed upon 
young criminals. 

But besides Reformatory, there are Industrial Schools, five for 
Protestants and thirty-two for Roman Catholic girls. The following 
statistics are taken from the blue book containing the Report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland, Sir 
John Lentaigne, presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty in 1880. 

Nothing can be more hopeful or cheering than the results so far 
of the training given in these schools. The number of girl inmates 
on January 1880 was 3,073, while 544 had been discharged during 
the preceding year. Of these, only three had been sent to Reforma- 
tories ; 464 had been placed in service or in employment of some 
kind, and twenty-four had emigrated. 

The proportion of orphans amongst these girls is not given in 
the blue book, but exact information as to one of the largest of these 
Industrial Schools, that at Merrion, near Dublin, has been kindly 
supplied to the writer by the Sister in change. Of 196 children in 
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the house, 109 are orphans* Besides these Industrial children there 
are in this admirable institutioa 148 blind girls, of whom 124 are 
orphar^. Of these, eighty were sent from workhouses^ the Guardians 
paying a small sum for their support. No one could see these eighty 
blind girls rescued from the contamination of a workhouse without feel- 
ing how blessed they were in comparison with others not so afflicted, 
but left t§ grow up in those dreary homes of orphan paupers. Their 
blind sisters are surrounded by every comfort and refining influence ; 
pianos and harps provided for those who possess musical talent, on 
which gome of them, taught by the Sisters, play well ; also writing , 
machines, with which they write rapidly, touching the notes which 
form the letters with unerring accuracy. 

And as amongst the blind, so in the Industrial School. Never can 
we forget the rows of bright, lovely, happy faces in the schoolroom, 
or the motherly pride with which the Superior turned to us, as she 
patted the cheek of one fair-faced little one, and said : ‘ There, can 
any one show such a fine family as that ? ’ Of this Industrial School 
the Inspector writes that it has peculiar attractions, and is intended 
to develop a new system of Industrial-School management, through 
which the best sympathies of human nature are awakened and 
fostered in the inmates by training the girls to nurse and administer 
to the wants of the blind, and to treat them with respect and kind- 
ness. ‘ Tliere is not,’ the Inspector adds, ‘ in the United Kingdom a 
finer, better kept, or better managed institution than this,’ When 
we read in his Keport that ‘ the blind girls are for the most part sent 
from the different workhouses throughout Ireland, their maintenance 
being paid for by the guardians of the union from which they are 
sent,’ how can we but feel with burning hearts, ‘ here is all the 
machinery and organisation needed for orphan girls ; why should any 
be kept in the miserable atmosphere of a workhouse ’ ? We cannot 
prevent the children of parents who are themselves in workhouses 
from being there, but pauper orphans are, as we have said, ours to do 
as we will with. Why should the misfortune of blindness be 
necessary to deliver them from the sorrowful childhood and polluted 
womanhood to which a workhouse education with rare exceptions 
condemn them? Siurely they might come under ope head, No. 7, set 
forth in a circular to magistrates as that under which a child can be 
sent to an Industrial School, viz. ‘ A child found destitute, and being 
an orphan without any parent.’ Or, if this cannot be done now 
legally, if once the child be in the poorbouse, is it too much to hope 
that the attention of Government might be so directed to the subject 
as to deliver all orphan children from a workhouse bringing-up ? 

In an interesting article on ‘Our Child Criminals ’ in the Afne- 
imiih (April 1880), the writer, Mrs. Surr, dwells forcibly 

on the need of providing a home and motherly care for young offend- 
ers if they are to be reclaimed. This is exactly what is done with 
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in Ireland, are under the w a staff of 
€>i mm.rSisy^ mf Mercy^ or of some othar r^igioufl -mr^r r 
tlMii^ieeoll/ahows wkat motherly oare can do to replace that which the 
^Wrtett hare lest, Inspector writes :— 

^he training in g^la* schools has been particularly snccesaful; aA it is to be 
bo|>ed; that in the future the women who have been children in the schools will, 
by ^hsir induenoei wean their husbands from the publio^hoose, and rear their ofp^ 
spring in tjbe way they should go* ^ . 

Yet these are the girls who are of so low \ class that, of 1 ,07 5 chil- 
dren received into Industrial Schools in 1879, only 68 had both parents 
living who were not either paupers, criminals, or had deserted their 
o6&pring and fled the country. The moral inheritance of worfchouse 
diildren is often far higher ; in one of the last Beports of a large 
orphanage in England we read (dated the 15tli of March, 1881);-— 

Two dear little ^rls arrived to-day from F UTiion. They lost theii* father 

some years ago, hut the mother only died a few weeks since. She was a very 
fimd mother, and the poor little girls 836m broken-hearted at their loss. 

Such cases abound 5 why should they receive far less consideration 
at the hands of the State than the children of criminals, or idle, care- 
less parents ? 

A few days ago (the Superjior of this Orphanage writes) a very young child 
•was brought here by the master of the Union himself. He told us he had spent 
fourteen years of his life as master of different Unions, and had had wide experi- 
ence of workhouse life generally; and added that he had inyariably noticed the 
extraordinary dulness and apathy of pauper children. Vainly l^d he often tried 
to rouse them into something like animation and cheerfulness. His efforts had 
always proved failures. He ended by begging us to suggest some reason for this, 
addkg, * While wmting for you I watched about forty of your children marching 
through the gard^ on their return from school, and was much struck by the 
contrast they presented, with their bright faces, dancing steps, and merry peals of 
laughter, to the children I have left behind me.* 

This H<une f(Mr Orphan Girls at Kilbum is the only perfectly 
free Orphanage in England, and the single rale is to take none but 
orphans /row the workhouse. The histories of diildren received 
th^ would akoe, if widely pnblisbed, throw such light on the 
misery of workhouse training for girls, that we can hardly imagme the 
heart of Englhnd any longer enduring to give over to it her orphan 
daughters;— ' 

Some time ago (the head of this Orphanage writes) we took IVom a country 
woridionse a poor friendless child who had made her home there erer since she 
could xenwmber, and whose elder sister, soon after she had been sent to ssrrioe, 
had to be consigned to a penitentiary, Ae.aaoD as our poor girl began to feel at 
honae, she begg^ us to admit another Ut^e pauper-r-her cmnpauion in murfortune 
—whom she had left behind in the dreaiy abode. A lady visitor at this Union 
was asked to make inquiries, and •wrote; *1 saw the little btphah Whom you 
desire to befriend. Her story is a sad one. Her father died> -and the nfothdr 
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deserted ber cliildron, and notking has heefr heard of her. Another little brother 
is in the Union, and an elder sister who, was sent to service some jponfhs ago, and 
has now returned to the Union, having fallen. Poor girl I she is only 16 , An im- 
proper place was found for her somewhere in London. When they leate the 
Union they an> like birds let out of a cage, and so they are very ea«ly led astray.’ 

Another ease received about three weeks is less sad. The hatband and 
father was killed by an accident. The widow, labpm*ing to support bereelf and 
two little mis by needlework, sank under the strain, and died full of trouble 
and anxiet^ respecting the probable future of her helpless offsi^ring. No one 
could be found to unijrtake their care; and they were therefore sent to the 
workhouse, where the eldest hUs lately died suddenly from sheer cruelty. The 
lady who Avrote implored us tota^e the younger child; now left alone in this dreary 
mockery of a home. * 

Another child . received at the same Orphanage, after recomltiug 
the hardships of her poor little orphanhood, said, ‘ At last sister piit me 
in the workhouse. I wasn’t much better off there. They was sO strict, 
if you only turned your head they leathered you. They kept a long 
strap, our arms was bare, for we wore short sleeves to our frocks, and 
they would just catch us on them where it would hurt us ; we all had 
it about three times a day. 1 had more to eat in the workhouse, but 
not as much as I wanted.’ This child’s father had been a groom in 
excellent service, and with a first-rate character for steadiness, 
ckistry, and honesty. But his health, always delicate, failed at last, 
and he sank quickly. The mother died suddenly not long after. 

Another girl, rescued from Workhouse, had been so severely 

beaten that raw beef was applied to the wounds on her arms to try and 
heal them before the Gruardians came. Her condition was, however, 
discovered, and on being questioned by the Guardians, she said that 
she had been beaten because the schoolmistress thought she had done 
her sum wrong, but added that she knew it was right. Her copybook 
was sent for, and it was found to be as she had said ; the sum was right, 
and the mistake for which the child had been so cruelly treated was 
that of the mistress, who was dismissed. If these words should chance 
to fall under the eye of any of the Guardians of that workhouse, they 
will know they are not exaggerated. 

Five little sisters were received lately from a workhouse in the 
North of England. Let us hear their story in the words taken down 
from the Ups of the eldest, who is really fourteen though she does net 
look more than ten. 

Father was a furnace-worker. He was governor-like over the other men. 
He hadn’t to work himself, but to see as they done their work. 

H® hadn’t good health, but he would always go, though mother often begged 
on him to stop at home when be felt bad. He wouldn’t ever let mother do no 
work as he could help. He made her have a serv'ant to cook and wash and that 

Father started being ill of a Friday. He went to bis work three limes that 
day, and bad to come back, be was that bad. 

The last time he eame in he sat down by the dr®, and when mother asked what 
ailed him, be gave her no answer, d>r she started crying, and he didn't want her to 
be made tmxibled. 

VoL. Xlir.— No. 71. 
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He went to liis work no more ; ke died that ^ajr w<^., lie didn’t stop 
al)ed.,alt tb© time; be just eat by the fire and laid doMra now and .a bit He 
take hardly nothing: except a sup o’ mUk. Mother made him all sorts of 
but he couldn’t touch ’em after she made ’em. 

He ftetted and cried badly many tames, when he knowed he was going, about 
wirat ’ud come to all of us. He said he’d be frightened we’d have to go to t' work- 
house at last. 

The last night father asked mother and me to stop up with him. He seemed 
in a sleep like most of the time ; but towards morning he waked l|>abit and 
kissed us both, and said ‘ God bless you 1 ’ When he’d done that he died. 

Motiier had to sell up eTeiyihing. It fetched 20/, And then we moved to 
F-- — , a town about ten miles off. 

Mother said all along as she’d not live long after father. She were so fond of 
him, she were always fretting after him. I used to hear her crying and crying 
of nights, and in the day and all she’d be crying. 

Wi’ all this trouble she got worse, and after we moved to F — -> she got quite* 
ill. She was that bad that she couldn’t put her foot to the ground. 

W’e got poorer and poorer, and mother had to pay?n a lot of things she’d 

brought with her fra’ C . First a set of silver spoons, and eight watches as 

father’d bought for the biggest children when they be big enough to wear them — 
we did cry to eee ’em go— and three shawls as bad never been on her back, and 
lier best black as she wore for father, and the ProgreMy and the big 

Bible, and lots o’ things after that. 

Mother used to work from a shop. She’d sit up abed wi’ a pillow at her 
back all day long, stitchmg. She could earn Is. Qd. a day if she worked liard. 

Mother got no better. She’d often been as bad before when father was alive. 
But thm she’d him to take care of her, and she’d strong food — chickens, and rab- 
bits, and all — and could rest herself till she coom round. At last we had to live 
so hard we’d sometimes but one meal all day, and I begged on mother to let me g(;> 
to work at t’ factory. At first she w'ouldn’t liear of it, ’cause of t’ bad company, 
and me being so weakly ; but she was so bad off she was forced to let me. I had 
4«. Qd. a week, going from six in the morning till six at night. It were a flax 
factory, and t’ dust got into my chest and made me cough. 

Yes, we were bad off! The little ’uns would many ’a time be crying for food- 
Mother often cried, thinking how happy we all was once .and she fretted sadly 

when she thought we’d have to go to t’ workhouse. But Mrs. J , t’ parson’s 

wife, as were good to us, persuaded mother as we’d better al’ go in before we was 
hungered to death. 

First they took us to F Workhouse. We was only there fom* days, while 

they paased us on to another. It was a bad workhouse, much worse than the o»e 
we went to afterwards. The food were very bad. We only had two bits o’ 
bread allowed., one wi’ our breakfast, and t’other at dinner. Besides this, we had 
thin gruel to our breakfast. I never used to eat my bit o’ bread of a morning, for 
my baby-sister wouldn’t touch the salty gruel, and she’d cry wi’ hunger afore 
dinner-time came. She w’ere little more nor a year old, and could just run 
alone. 

Was I hungry afore dinner? Yes, we all was; and when we’d got our 
dinners, we was hungiy afore supper-time, 1 know I We had dinner at twelve, 
and then at six o’clock we all had a little thick porridge and a gill o’ milk each. 
It were good porridge, and to was t’ bread good too,, if there’d been more of it 
allowed. 

They put mother in the infirmary, and they were very good to her, and give 
her nice things, everything as she wanted. But they woOidn't let her see her 
childerVtw^t all the four dHye, and this made her fret The chUdeF used to 
cry to go to her all day long, and very near idl night too. If 1 stopped crying a 
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bit, I soon started again Tvhen t see the Bl^e ’uytra fiattiBg and calling tor xnother. 
We’d never been departed from her before— none of ns. 

Wtf iveiit bj^ train to S , where’ ptir proper worhbouso was. Tbis were a 

much nicer place. When we was firat; there, we'd such a nice governess over us. 
SbeU let me go and see mother a bit everj afternoon, azid she wouidn-t lat ncme of 
the childer' eat drj* breadr~she spread It wf her own butter mid preserve^ 

And one day she made t’ doctor ic^k bow white and thin t’ little childer’ all 
were, and h^jpoke to f Guardians, and after that wr’d lots to eat Ev^ one was 
so g'lad. But T governess went away to hr married, and the good doctor died. We 
was 80 sad when he died ; w© said, * Weft never get another like him.’ And so 
it was ; for the next doctor knocked it aU off, and we had just t’ old house-diet 
again. Little baby had the house-diet till she was ill, and then she had lots o’ 
milk, and meat, and things. How did she get ill ? It were one day when me 
and the hig childer’ had been out. When I coom in I found her crying. I 
asked her what w-as to do, and slie told me how she’d had a bed fall off some high 
place in the schoolroom, and hurt her side. She’d a burn, too, as a boy had done 
wi’ a red-hot poker for sport. It had goTie in her eye, and it was all red. I took 
her up wi’ my arm, and run with lier to the missis o’ the House, and she told me 
to carry her to the high infirmary, and sent for t’ doctor to her. After this 
she were quite blind with inflammation i’ the eyes, and she couldn’t never walk 
nor stand no more. Her hack grew out a bit, and her chest in front. 

Was mother in the same room? No, .she were in what we railed t’ sick 
ward ; we wa.'s all departed one fra’ another. 

After our good governess went away, we had a new one — a thorough bad, 
cruel one. She’d no one over her in t’ House, so she could do just as she lik^ to us. 
We couldn’t go and tell no one other. We might lia’ told t’ Guardians, of course ; 
but how mad she’d ha’ been with us when they w'as gone 1 She used to knock us 
about and beat us all 'most every day. I mind once she was beating a girl, and t’ - 
child screaming so loud she couldn’t hear us when we run and told her t’ Guardians 
were coming, they caught her. When they was gone, slie was that wild with 
us for not telling her sooner, she said that she’d beat us all I'ound ; such a caning 
we had ! 

She used to vex me most by not letting me ever nurse little baby. She was so 
little she oughtn’t to ha’ been i’ the schoolroom at all ; and she used to he so tired 
afore the end of the day, sitting up on t’ high forms wi’ t’ big girls (it was before she 
had. t’ accident) ; yet governess wouldn’t never let me take her i’ my arms. I’ve 
knowm t’ governess stand by t’ fire and watch us both, while she made me sit a 
long way off little baby ; and she crying and holding out her arms for me to take 
her, till at iai^t she’d cry herself asleep on t’ floor. Oh, she was cruel! At last 
she fell down dt^ok in t’ yard one day, and t’ Guardians gave her notice to leave 
at once. 

They was very kind to mother all the time she was in t’ House. She had 
everything as she liked, and ss could do her good— meat, wine, and arrowroot, 
and pancak^— whatever she fancied. And the doctor were very good to her, too. 
She’d W been very comfortable and happy if it hadn’t been for the thought of Ue 
childer’^ and leaving us in t’ workhouse behind her. Mother was thirty^fljUf winstt 
she died. The hit thing she said to me was to mind and take oore of 

When mother was gone, Mrs. cooin up to t’ infirmary one day, and toljd xne 

my three sisters was going away to a very good place up in London. I did jso cry 
to go too. It seemed so lonely without them. One o’ my sisters was left too, but 
•he wasn’t alcmg with me. Then it were settled for me and my inster go to 
Lond<m too. I were so glad 1 . We came a long journey to London, and I jfound 
my sisters looking so bonny. little baby was dead; bat I don’t fret mud^albsar 
her. It’s nice for mother to have her again, and I cm go and see her grave, and 
plant flowers on it. The Sisters sent me to the sea^inde, where I can play all day, 
and I hope III soon grow quite well and strong. 
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Such histories might he multiplied indefinitely ; they are being 
enacted around us. We have doomed bright young creatures, with 
their lives before them, full of possible hopes and joys, to be sacrificed 
to an unnatural and senseless system ; to be starved and stinted in 
bodily necessaries, and still more grudgingly supplied with what is 
needed for mental and spiritual growth. 

At the Kilbum Orphanage, girls rescued from this sysftm may be 
seen in every stage of training, from the baby in the nursery to the 
young woman who is being ‘finished off’ for service. But you look 
in vain for the slouching gait, the expressionless face, the sullen 
stare, and the stunted form of the workhouse girl; while diseases, 
to which the latter are especially subject, have taken flight before 
t hose cheerful giants — ^plentiful food, fresh air, warmth, and, best of 
all, happiness. 

A workhouse Guardian visiting this orphanage asked whether he 
could possibly be allowed to pass on there any specially distressing 
cases which came under his notice, ‘for,’ he said, ‘my heart 
otltimee bleeds for the poor little things that I see brought into 
our workhouse, children whose parents have occupied a very respect- 
ahle position in life, and who would have shrunk with horror from 
such a fate for their family.’ Alas! those who are the most in- 
timately connected with the workhouses of England are also those 
able to speak most forcibly of their awful evils and dangers, especially 
fov. young and innocent girls. 

How could it he otherwise ? Children, like birds, were meant to 
be reared in a safe, happy nest ; and if they lose their natural home 
and mother, the best hope for their welfare here and hereafter is 
to provide for them a happy home and true motherly care. This is 
the secret of success in Industrial Homes in Ireland, under the care 
of Sisters. In reading the Inspector’s Report two things are es- 
pecially striking : the motherly influence gained over the girls, and 
the care taken to surround them with home employments and country 
occupations. As to the first, there are constantly such notices as the 
following ; ‘ Eleven girls were placed out in situations in 1879, and 
are all doing well. They keep up a constant correspondence with 
the Sisters.’ Of another school (Reformatory), the Inspector writes 
that the girls ‘ who have emigrated have written letters full of 
gratitude, and with fond remembrance of the days they spent in 
school.’ Or again, ‘ The Sisters correspond with the girls after their 
discharge, and all who reside within convenient distance of the 
school frequently visit their former teachers.’ Of another school he 
says, ‘Former inmates, when temporarily out of employment, are re- 
admitted until suitable situations offer, which is often of immense 
importance for their future well-being, as so many are orphans who 
would otherwise be without hornet and iriendless.’ 

It is indeed of importance ; but what a fresh light it throws on 
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the mistake of bringing up orphan girls in workhouses, who, even if 
th^y leave it uncormpted, have no home to turn to if out of employ- 
ment -but the dangerous and evil atmosphere of the workhouse 
women’s ward I In looking through the pages of Sir John Lentaigne’e 
Keport, we find repeated notices such as the following, showing the 
motherly care given to Industrial school-girls: ‘They visit and 
consult th§ Sisters. most freely through life; the girls look on the 
school as a home, and after discharge correspond with the Sisters 
when they require advice or assistance.’ ‘ A House of Mercy on the 
premises affords the girls a refuge where they can always find a home 
after discharge ... until a good situation offers. With few ex- 
ceptions they keep up a correspondence with their former companions ' 
and teachers.’ ‘The girls are taught to look On the school as a 
home, where they can always obtain advice and assistance in procuring 
situations when out of place.’ 

In this way a mother’s care is as far as possible supplied, and it 
must be the girl’s own fault if she has not through life a true 
motherly friend. 4 

And then, secondly, as to the training in home duties and house- 
hold industries which is so important. I find on a carefirl analysis 
that of the thirty-two Industrial Schools for Koman Catholic girls in 
Ireland, there are only three where cows are not kept, and in 
almost all pigs and poultry in addition. And of these three, one, 
at Belfast, is in a town ; one, at G-alway, has no land attached to it» 
and one is taken up with the care of poultry on a very large scale, 
hatching chickens with incubators, and exporting eggs. Of all the 
other twenty-nine schools, milking cows, making butter, rearing 
calves, &c., is mentioned as part of the girls’ education, besides 
the care of pigs and poultry. We are sorry to find that of the five 
Protestant Industrial GirL’ Schools in Ireland there are only two 
where cows are kept, and dairy work taught to the girls ; and in other 
branches of women’s industry the Protestant schools are certainly 
considerably behind those conducted by Sisters.* Of most of the 
latter it seems as if the words of the Inspector about one at Wexford 
might be truly said, / No expense or labour is spared to benefit the 
children by the ladies who devote themselves to the management nf 
this school.’ 

Many and various works are taught to the girls under the care of 
Sisters, besides cutting out and making their own clothes. Let m take 
a few at random from the Eeport; — Baking bread, upholsteing beds, 
using sewing and knitting machines, glove-making, fine eml^idery, 
kundry work, making confectionery and preserves, lace making, 
(Brussels and Honiton, as well as Irish point and Limetick lace), 
polishing furniture and floors, cnrling ostrich feathers, ribbon em- 
broidery. Specimens of the latter were sent to the Paris Exhibition, 
where they were much admired. In most of the schopls vocal and 
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iiwtnmimtal mxia^ is w«li taught, and the more gifted j^ris are 
^aFalfiijed to fee teache^^ pnder the National B^Kitdv In one, at Bar* 
s^feawnf t^^^ is a drawing class in connecticm with the South 
l5ia*ington School of Art^ which obtained nineteen prizes at the 
examination in March 1879. . ' ^ 

- At Strabane Industrial Schools the finest de|cription of nnder- 
©lothing and shirts are made, and exported to a leading house in 
London. One of the former inmates of another school was, in 
i’860ji assistant matroii in a county prison, another was laundress at 
Hazlb wood Castle^ in Yorkshire,* anotlier housemaid at Lord Oains^ 
borough’s. 

* The more details we gather from Sir John Lentaigne’s Eeport, 
the sharper appears the contrast between the treatment and fair start 
in life given to girls in these schools, and the almost hopeless blighting 
of character, abilities, and future happiness to which their unhappy 
orphan sisters in workhouses are condemned. 

The question of boarding out these poor children has not been 
touched upon, purposely, in this paper. To many it may seem to oflfer 
greater advantages than Industrial Schools. But if these institutions 
are under the management of ladies, devoting themselves to the 
personal care of the children, we cannot hesitate in beliefviDg that the 
latter are in better bands and a purer atmosphere than they would be 
in most of the feomes of the labouring poor. At least those who have 
seen the working and results of such a school as that in Bandolph 
Gardens, Kilbum, cannot but earnestly desire that all workhouse 
orphans should enjoy the same motherly care and healthy education. 
Begun but eleven years ago, the Orphanage now contains 160 chil^ 
dren ; and an addition to the building for 100 more has been begun, 
in consequence of the many pressing cases of misery refused for want 
of room, while the evils apt to arise from large numbers are guarded 
ag^nst by breaking them up into families. There is the nursery, 
generally in summer moved to the sea-side ; then the seh(x>l children, 
attending daily the parish National Jjchool; above them the induetrial 
children, doing most of the hpuae-work of a large establishment, and 
also serving, under the supervision of ladies, at several workmen’s 
restaurants in various parts of London. Lastly, there ane the elder 
girls, who are being finished off for service. At present it is almost 
useless to try and procure a servmit from amongst these girls ; the 
demand exceeds the Btipply. ^ * 

A lady was struck one day by a group of pretty ladylike looking 
girls leturning to the Or|tona^ from the National Schools,- and 
asked who they were. « Those lare our pupil-teachers,’ was the reply. 
They had once been workhouse mrphans, and were now studying^ 
become certificated schoolmistresses under two of the ladies in charge 
of the Orphanage, who had thenaselves pawd the Government ex- 
amination. Why should it be left to a few individuals to rescue a 
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child here ^ud there from the workhouse? lu Ireland, Komau 
Oatholio orphan girls are sent to schools under the care of Roman 
Catholic Sisters, who nohly fulfil their trust, the Government pay- 
ing a cei^ per week fbr each ch^ Is it too much to hope 

that the same may be done for children of the English Church, now 
that Sisters of the||p own communion have proved their readiness and 
ability toteke charge of them ? There are village homes where the 
orphan children of Dissenters would receive tender motherly care. 

Not long ago, a lady, walking on the quays in Dublin, observed a 
poor woman carrying a miserable-looking infant in her arms, which 
she was trying to cover with a wretched shawl. As the lady lingered, 
pitifoily watching the baby, a passer-by said in half brutal jest, ^ Ah, 
throw it into the river.’ ^ It has the makings of a man in it,’ was the 
mother’s instant reply, clasping it more fondly in her arms. Surely 
her pathetic repartee, full of unconscious poetry and deep truths, may 
seem to us but the echo of guardian angels’ words, and tells us the 
secret of their patience with us their charges, as they fold their wings 
but the closer around us for our wealcness, our infirmities, and our 
temptations, saying of each soul committed to their cave, ^ It has the 
makings of a Saint in it.’ Shall we, to whom much has been given, 
deal wholly otherwise with the helpless little ones left in our care— 
the orphan daughters of our country ? 


Maria Trench. 
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POFtTLAR tales are, as a general rdle, provided with exemplary morals. 
Virtue in them. is, in the long rim, almost always triumphant, and 
honest right seldom fails to overcome dishonest might. An exception 
must perhaps be made in the case of certain stories about thieves, in 
which the audacious ingenuity of the malefactor is called as a witness 
in his favour, and eventually procures for him not only an acquittal 
but a reward. But such freaks of popular fiction as the Highland 
* Shifty Lad,’ the German and Scandinavian Master-Thief,’ and all 
the rest of their felonious kinsmen, belong to a peculiar class. They 
are, for the most part, purloiners who, like Jack Sheppard or Dick 
-Turpin, have been rendered heroic by literature. There have been 
periods, moreover, in which properly regulated larceny was regarded 
in the light of an art or science, and these records of theft may date 
back to some such unprejudiced epoch. However this may be, they 
occur in most of the collections of the tales of the common people. 
But the modern introducers of folk-tales into polite society, the writers 
who, like Perrault, have made the fortune of the fairy-tale by render- 
ing it neat and trim and fit to be received into drawing-rooms, have 
generally avoided subjects which might be looked upon with suspicion 
by stern moralists, and have selected as the heroes and heroines of 
their tiny dramas only such beings as regulate their lives in accordance 
with modem opinions about right and wrong. In the case of Pen ault’s 
Contes there is only one notorious exception to this rule. The i rue 
hero of ‘ Le Maitre Chat, ou le Chat Botte’ is not the miller’s son who- 
passes under the name of the Marquis de Carabas, but the cat which 
gains for him the hand of the princess, by means of several falsehoods 
and the murder of an unsuspecting and hospitable Ogre. The success 
of the youthful peasant whom these manoeuvres convert into p. king’s 
son-in-law, and that of the intriguing cat itself, which becomes a 
grandee, and no longer chases mice except by way of relaxation, do 
not lend themselves to edification. The story, as it runs in Perrault’a 
p ages, teaches a distinctly immoral lesson. It was all very well for 
the author to tack on to it a moralU4j to the effect that industry and 
tact are of more use to young people than a rich inheritanoe. The 
cohoiu®bn at which an ordinary reader would arrive, if he were not 
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dazzled by fairy-land glamour, would probably be that far better than 
either tact or industry oh a master’s part is tlie 'loyalty of an un- 
scrupulous retainer of an imaginative turn of mind* The impropriety 
of this teaching is not balanced by any other form of instruction. 
What the story openly inculcates is not edifying, and it does not 
secretly convey ar^y improving doctrine. . 

But #is great fault appears to be mainly due to the pains which 
its narrators have taken to make it presentable. They have ignored 
its proper beginning and its fitting termination, and they Imve 
thereby suppressed the whole of its moral significance. At the same time 
they have conferred upon it the Chpracteristic attraction which it did 
not originally possess, and which has had much to do with its world- 
wide success, in the shape of the boots which the cat asked its master 
to make for it in order that it might tread thorn bushes unpricked. 
It is impossible to say whether this stroke of genius was due to 
Perrault’s unassisted imagination, or to the fancy of the narrators from 
whom he drew so much of his inspiration. All that we know with 
certainty is that the animal which figures as the hero of the story 
wears, as a general rule, no boots ; and indeed is, in most instances, 
not only no booted cat, but no cat at all. In what seem to be the 
more archaic forms of the tale, the leading animal is usually a fox j 
and its behaviour, throughout the whole of its history, appears to be 
more in accordance with vulpine than feline traditions. But of that 
more anon. 

In that rich treasure-house of information respecting popular 
fiction, the Introduction to his translation of the Panchatantra, the 
late Professor Benfey remarked that the booted cat had no sufficient 
motive for its abnormal conduct. It was merely a commonplace re- 
tainer, bound by no tie but that of ordinary domesticity to its master. 
Therefore some piece of evidence was undoubtedly wanting at the 
beginning of the story, to prove why the cat acted in so remarkable a 
manner. Then again, the cat’s unbroken prosperity to the end was 
evidently a liberty taken with the original. For the narrative clearly 
belonged to the great cycle of stories, apparently of Buddhistic origin, 
in which the gratitude of the lower animals was strongly contrasted 
with the ingratitude of tbe self-styled ‘ superior animal,’ man. The 
story, therefore, ought to begin with an explanation of the reasons 
which induced the cat to do what it did for the miller’s son, and to 
end with an account of the ungrateful manner in which that youth, 
after becoming an aristocrat, repaid the cat’s devotion to his in- 
■terests, _ . . 

If we turn from Perrault’s artistic rendering of the tale to the 
ruder variants cui-rent in different parts of Europe, we find that some 
of them have preserved the due opening and others the meet termina- 
tion, but that scarcely any of tliem can boast of both opening and 
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fniglit. story does not occur in the collection of the 
but one variant of it fibres in Haltrich’s Dmieche 
FdSbsmaf^ another in the Tyrc^ese collection of 

Bcbneller. In the talc told by Haltrich, the tutelary aniinal is a wild 
«itt, which carries off an infant from a cradle and rears it in a forest. 
When the boy comes to man’s estate the cat provides him with a dress 
composed of feathers borrowed from all manner of birds, fo^^it has the 
power of calling together all the fowls of the air whenever it sounds 
its silver pipe, and also With a splendid feather mantle, which be 
offers as a present to the king* The rest of the story closely resembles 
the Norwegian ‘ Lord Peter ’ ( from the iVorsc, No. 42). In 
that variant a youngest son is helped by a domestic eat which but for 
him would have starved; 8o the opening is partially correct. But for 
the proper termination, in which the cat ought to be ungratefully 
treated, there has been substituted a quite inappropriate close, borrowed 
from the story which we know best under the name of * The White 
Cat’-^in which a cat, or other equally valuable animal friend, is 
beheaded by the hero, at its own urgent request, and then turns into 
a beautiful princess. The leading idea of stories of ‘ The White Cat ’ 
ciass—that of a brilliant being who is condemned to suffer a temporary 
eclipse, a celestial spouse who is obliged to don for a time a disfiguring 
hide or husk — is quite different from that which manifests itself in 
unadulterated variants of the ‘ Puss in Boots ’ group. The Swedish 
story of ‘ The Castle that stood upon Golden Pillars ’ (Hylten-Caval- 
lius & Stephens, No. 12), is remarkable for the fact that its cat works 
not for a master but for a mistress, but this discrepancy seems to be 
due to the forgetfulness of some narrator who has mixed up several 
stories together. In three other Scandinavian variants, one Norwegian 
the others Swedish, the protecting animal is not a cat but a dog. 

The domestic cat, so far as Europe is concerned, is generally sup- 
posed to be somewhat of an upstart. In Egypt its cultus had existed 
for ages before our ancestors dreamt of paying it that species of worship 
which at present appears to connect it with the tutelary genius of the 
hearth; We have the authority of Herodotus for the fact that when 
a cat died iu an Egyptian home the members of the bereaved family 
shaved off their eyebrows, and that of Diodorus for the touching state- 
ment that although Egyptians have been known to eat their fellow- 
creatures during famines, no instance of cat«eating was ever heard of 
If an Egyptian happened to find a dead cat, says the Sicilian historian, 
he was careful not to approach it closely, for fear of being suspected 
of its murder. Standing at a distance, he jnade the sad loss known 
by cries of distress. During confiagrations, according to Herodotus, 
the Egyptian spectators allowed the flames to rage unchecked, devoting 
their attention to saving the cats belonging to the burning houses. 
A Eoman happened one day to kill a cat by accideui. The melancholy 
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event toc^ pla^ a time when the Egyptis^n Crov’emment was very 
anxious to conciliate Eome. But in spite of the exerticms of the king 
and his ministers, the mob broke into the Eoman^s dwelling and in- 
tentionally did to him what be had accidentally done to the cat. Of 
this act of popular vengeance Diodorus says that he was a spectator. 
According to Lenornmnt, the cat does hot a m Egyptian sculps 
tures ear^pr than the T^lfth Dynasty (*4020 b . c ,) and therefore 
credit of its domestication is due to the inhabitants of the Upper Nile. 
That process, remarks Hehn, must have taken a long time, hut it was 
thoroughly successful in the end. The domestic cat very rarely deserts 
civilisation in favour of savage fre^om, its characfcej* offering in this 
respect a strong contrast to that of its fellow Oriental, the Gipsy. 
How the tame oat made its way into Europe remains xmeertain, 
although it is reported to have travelled fi-om Egypt by the way of 
Oyprus. The period of its arrival, also, is shrouded in mystery. It 
does not seem to have been known in classic times, and ihe early cen^ 
turies of our era appear to have been unaware of its existence. In so 
catless a period, the arrival of such a beneficent beast as that whi<^ 
has kept Whittington’s memory green might well be hailed with ac- 
clamation. It is easy to believe that the progress of the cat was rapid 
when it had once shown itself. Silently but irresistibly it seems to 
have subjugated the European hearth. It is terrible to think of how 
much pleasure as well as profit the world would have been deprived, 
if the cat’s career had been cut prematurely short. Most fortunate 
was it, as Hehn remarks, that its introduction preceded those epochs 
in which its associations with idolatry might have caused it to ffdi a 
victim to the fanaticism of Islam or the asceticism of Christianity. 

The cat has never filled quite so high a position in Europe as it 
occupied in Egypt, but still it has never been entirely deprived of its 
supernatural reputation. In Sicily, says Professor A. de Gubernatie, 
‘the cat is sacred to St. Martha, and is respected in order that she 
may not be irritated. He who kills a cat will be unhappy for seven 
years.’ That there is something diabolical about a domestic cat is 
still a fixed idea in the popular European mind. A Bussian proverb 
asserts that a black tom-cat, at the end of seven years, is bound to 
become a devil. In Brittany it is believed that an animal of that kind, 
which has served seven mastersin succession, has the right of carrying 
off the sold of the sewnth to hell. In such cases as these it seems to 
be probable that the cat’s ‘ fallen divinity ’ has spread a shade over 
its character. Such stories ai* Puss in Boots’ might be taken ns 
evidence of the favour with which the cat has been regarded by the 
people, were it not that the balance of testimony is against that 
animal’s claims to be considered the guardian angel of the Marquis 
de Cnrahas and his brethren. For in the south and the east of 
Europe, as well as in Asia, the four-footed creature whic^ plays that 
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part 13 aliUost invariably a fox. There seems to be good reason for 
Biipposing that in all the stories of the ‘ Booted Oat ^ cycle, there 
ought to be no cat and no boots. 

The variants of the story in which a fox figures instead of a cat 
have this advantage, that they have retained the proper opening of 
the narrative. Thus, in a Finnish variant ^ the assisting animal is a 
fox which had been trapped by a youth, who let it go wh||fi it ashed 
him if he would like to get married. The rest of the story runs the 
usual course, and at the end the fox retires quietly into the forest. 
In another Finnish variant the proper opening has been as much for- 
gotten as the close. A youth who has inherited nothing but a cow 
sells it to an unknown man. The purchaser turns into a fox, and 
makes over the cow to fifty other foxes, which it afterwards presents, 
along with an equal number of wolves and bears, to a king whose 
son-in-law the youth becomes. Here both the beginning and the 
end have been changt d. The Kussian variants of the story (Afanasief, 
iv. Nos. 10 and 11) are curioas. In one of them a certain Biikhtan 
Bukhtanovich is wont to lie stretched on a pillared stove, ‘half elbow- 
deep in tarakan milk’ — thetarakan being the Russian equivalent for 
our black-beetle. A fox, without any perceptible motive, wins for 
nim the hand of the usual princess — employing the well-known trick 
of returning a borrowed sieve with a coin fastened in it, and pretend- 
ing that it has been used to measure Biikhtan’s countless wealth — and 
also the property of two demoniacal beings, Voron Voronovich and 
Kokot Kokotovich (Raven Raven’s son and Cock Cock’s son), whom 
it puts out of the way after inducing them to bide from ‘ a king who 
is coming with fire and a queen with lightning,’ In the other tale, 
that of ‘ Kosma the Svviftly-rich,’ the assisting animal is a fox which 
was in the habit of killing Kosma’s poultry. Caught by him in the 
act, it promised to make him ‘ swiftly rich ’ if he would pardon its 
offence. He consented, and the fox showed its gratitude by inducing 
scores of. wild beasts to follow him to the palaqe of the king, to 
whom it presented them in Kosma’s name. Tne sieve trick followed, 
after which fine clothes were obtained for Kosma, who bad fallen into 
a river together with a bridge which be and the fox had cut half 
through. Kosma married the king’s daughter, and the fox gained 
for him the property of a ‘ Tsar Zmiulan,’ a snake prince of the Naga 
class, who was induced, by the news that ‘ King Fire and Queen 
Lightning’ were coming, to take refuge in a hollow tree, which 
Kosma and his royal father-in-kw aftirwards blew to bits. The fox 
was regaled with chickens, and stayed at Kosma’s dwelling till they 
were all eaten up. In a third Russian variant (Khudyakof, No. 98) 
a fox of its own free will ofiers the hand of a princess to a youth, and 

( Oaoted by Dr. Beinbold Kohler in his exhaastive note to Gonzenbach's Sicilian 
taXe ci Cmto Firo. 
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obtains it for bim in the usual way. The youth’s want of tetinue is 
accounted for by the explanation that all his attendants and baggage 
have been lost in a swamp. The proprietor who is dispossessed in 
favour of the youthful impostor is an ordinary landowner, a Barin (or 
Mr.) Tsygaryn. He and his wife are induced by the fox to take 
refuge from the wrath of * King Thunder and Queen Lightning * in a 
hollow trife in their garden. The king and his son-in-law hear 
sounds proceding from the tree, which are really due to the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Tsygaryn are choking in their hiding-place. The king 
inquires what that noise is. The i fox replies that the tree is haunted 
by devils, and had better be burnt. So the tree is consumed with 
fire, and together with it the.innocent victims of the fox’s partiality 
for the king’s son-in-law. In a fourth Russian variant (Afanasief, iv. 
p. 45r), a youth who was ‘ not in the full possession of his reason,’ 
hut who rejoiced in the singular name of Nikita of Macedon, was 
presented by his parents with a horse and a cock, with which he set 
out to seek his fortune. A fox met him and asked for the fowl, 
promising in return the hand of the beautiful daughter of ‘King Fire 
and Queen Lightning.’ The rest of the story is as before. 

The idea of the youth whom the animal assists being more or less . 
idiotic occurs in some other variants of the story. The opening of 
the Sicilian tale of ‘ Count Pear-tree ’ is a case in point (G-onzenhach, 
No. 65). A youth was left nothing at his father’s death but a 
cottage and a pear-tree. Moreover he was ignorant and foolish, ‘ As 
he could not earn his bread, God mercifully allowed the pear-tree to 
bear fruit all the year long, whereby the youth was nourished.’ One 
day in winter a fox came by, and asked for a basketful of pears. The 
youth gave them, and the fox took them to a king whose daughter 
it eventually obtained for the Conte Pixo. The main body of the 
story is much the same in all these variants. But the Sicilian tale 
possesses the final incident which the foregoing variants have omitted. 
The fox bad asked the Conte Piro to give it a handsome funeral when 
it died. One day it lay down and pretended to be dead. Conte 
Piro’s princely spouse was much grieved, and said, ‘ Now must we 
hasten to have a right beautiful coffin made for it.’ But the Count 
exclaimed, ‘ A coffin for that beast ! Take it by its legs and fling it 
out of window ! ’ Whereupon the fox jumped up and severely repri- 
manded the ingrate, who hastened to excuse himself by affirming that 
he had spoken without thinking of what he was saying. In this 
Sicilian form the story ends a8% ought to end, but its opening is de- 
fective, for the fox obtains the pears not for itself but for the king, 
therefore it has no reason for being grateful to the man. The miss- 
ing incident, however, is supplied by another Sicilian variant of the same 
story (Pitr6, ii. No 88). In it Bon Giuseppi Piru begins by pardoning 
a fox which he catches in the act of stealing pears from a tree belonging 
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tdr h^^lf his brothers. The grateful auimal plays the uSual tricks, 

apd Baii Giuseppi becomes a great man. One day, ‘when he is Walking 
oh terrace with his wife, and the fox is lying down near an open 
window, Don Giuseppi takes some dust and sprinkles the animal’s head 
with it The fox is disgusted with this ungrateful levity, and threatens 
to tell that the Don used to be a pear-owner. Don Giuseppi is frightened 
at the idea of his Wife being told the story of his early car^. So he 
takes a flowei'-pot, and hits the fox over the head with it. ‘ Thus, in- 
grate that he was, [be killed the creature that had done so much for him. 
This variant of the story is complete at both ends. The tragic termi- 
nation of the tale, so far as the protecting animal is concerned, is 
found also in ‘ Lou Compaire Gatet,’ a cat story from the south of 
France,^ and the man’s ingratitude is mentioned in a Bulgarian 
variant quoted by Khudyakof, at the commencement of which a 
miller is promised a regal crown by a fox, on condition of his daily 
providing it with a hot wh eaten cake, a roast fowl, and a pitcher of 
wine. A Polish variant (Glinski, iii. 149) is more akin to the French 
and Scandinavian than to the Eussian, Sicilian, and Bulgarian forms 
of the story. There remains to be mentioned one other European 
variant which has the merit of being quite complete, having preserved 
the original opening as well as close of the tale. A man named 
Triorrhogas, who was ‘ both lazy and poor,’ caught a fox one day in 
the act of stealing his grapes. He was about to kill it when it 
begged for mercy, promising to make him a king. In this it 
succeeded, after playing the usual tricks, including the burning of 
forty dragons. In return for this service the king, who had been 
Triorrhogas, promised it a silver coffin at its death. One day it pre- 
tended to be dead. The king said, ‘Take it by the tail, and fling it out 
of window.’ Then the fox jumped up and severely reprimanded the 
king in the presence of his wife, thereby reducing him to confasion. 
This well-preserVed specimen of the story was found at Melos. It is 
published in the Contes Fopulawes Grecs of IW. Emile Legrand, who 
says that he himself heard a variant of the tale at Pliilippopolis, in 1875, 
in which the fox was replaced by a greyhound. 

The Asiatic variants of the tale are unfortunately few in number. 
But one of them is so* complete that it may be supposed to give a fair 
idea of the story as it originally existed in India, which doubtless was 
its original boxi^« ’ Let us take first two specimens firom Central Asia, 
preserved by Eadloff in his great work on The Turkish Boms of 
South Siberia, The first (i. 2J71) is a quaint Tartar poem about an 
orphair youth who lived alone vrithout food to eat or clothes to wear. 
To him there came a fox which told him what to do. Borrowing a pair 
of scales from a rich neighbouring prince, he pretended to weigh in them 

» tjttotedby M. diaries Deulin in his excellent work Les Contes dema M^eVOye 
omfd FmM 1879), who refers to the Jterm iMngwe Emmet, vol. ill. 
p,896. 
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butter belonging; to the ymth to th»e amount of a tliousftnd poods, or^ 
forty tbousand pounds. ‘A thousand poods is a great deal,’ justly 
observed the prince. A secbnd time the fox borrowed the scales, and 
sent 'them back with a string brek^p and a csoin inserted^ thereby pro- 
ducing a high opinion of the orpWn’s wealth. For the fox declared 
that it was the weight of the young man’s money which had broken 
the string^e having weighed in the scales seventy poods of bank** 
notes and a hundred of copper coins. On the strength of this the fox 
induced the prince to accept the orphan as a suitor for his daughter^ 
hand. The youth Set out with a train of seven sledges laden with 
empty barrels. These the fox contrived to push off a bridge into the 
water below, before the eyes of the prince, who was deluded into 
believing that a rich wedding present had been lost by the fall. The 
youth mariied the prince’s daughter and went away with her, wonder- 
ing what he should do for a house and fine raiment when his father- 
in-law visited him. Coming to a desert he found a stone house out; 
of which crept innumerable snakes. These he induced to hide under 
bay, saying ‘ The bird will catch you and carry you away ’—an evident 
allusion to an Indian Naga-destroying Garuda — and then he set the 
Imy on fire, consumed the snakes, and took possession of their dwelling. 
When the prince came he was entertained in great style by his son-in- 
law. ‘ Seven days they drank brandy, seven days they drank tea.’ 
And so all went well. In the other Tartar story, which is in prose, an 
orphan named Salamya is brought up by a fox, which, when he i« . 
grown up goes forth to seek him a wife. First it has recourse to the , 
money-measuring trick, which proves highly successful. Then it aviuls 
itself of a remarkable artifice. It makes out of straw a ship, and equips 
it with soldiers who are literally men of straw. This ship it sends by ; 
water to the city where dwells the prince whose son-in-law the fox 
wishes the orphan to become. While the whole city is admiring the 
approaching vessel, in which the fox declares the suitor is bringing 
rich wedding presents, the fox, ‘ which was a storm-maker,’ calls up 
storm and tempest* Down goes the ship of straw, away drift the 
straw soldiers, and the orphan is cast naked on the shore. The prince 
hastens to supply the shipwrecked impostor with all that he desires, 
including the princess his daughter, Salamya goes away with his 
wife, and the fox running on in front obUges ail the people it meets 
to say that the surrounding lands and flocks are the property of .that 
youth. And finally it induces the real owner, a seven-headed Yill;d||&n, 
a demoniacal dragon, to cmp into a well, the mouth of whii^ it 
closes with a stone. Having done all these kind things 7^ 
the fox goes tranquilly away. The moral of the story has been miaaed 
by its wild narrators in Central Asia, 

By frr the best variant of the story, that in which Uie reason for 
the animal’s kindness to the man is recorded the openings and the 
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iugmtittide of the tnau to the animal is depicted in the close, while 
tha various incidents of the central part are invested with as great an 
air of probability as befits a * fairy-tale,* has been preserved among 
tb^ rapidly dwindling Avars or Lesghians of the Caucasus, from whose 
but little studied language it has been translated by the late Professor 
Anton Schiefner.® It runs as follows. There once was a miller who 
was known by a name which may be translated as the ^oathsome 
Hadji. From his house things used to be stolen. Angered thereat, 
he lay in wmt for the thief, and caught a fox in the act of stealing. 
He was about to put it to death when it besought him to be calm, 
observing that ‘ Hasty water reaches no sea,* and promising in case of 
pardon to make the miller a great man, and to gain for him the hand 
of a khan’s daughter. The miller accepted the offer of the fox, and 
promised, if it made good its words, to feed it as long as it lived on 
fat and to bury it after its death enveloped in a mass’ of fat sheep’s 
tails. The fox ran off and searched among rubbish till it found a 
silver coin, Then it went to the khan and asked for the loan of a 
measure in which to mete the silver wealth of its master Bukutchi 
Khan. The khan wondered who this unknown potentate could be, 
but lent the measure, which the fox presently returned with the coin 
sticking in it. Next the fox searched about till it found a morsel of 
gold. Then it went again to the khan and borrowed the measure 
once more, this time for the purpose of measuring the golden stores 
of its master Bukutchi Khan ; taking care that the measure, when 
returned, had in it the morsel of gold it had found. The khan formed 
a high opinion of Bukutchi Khan’s pecuniary resources, and^* died of 
joy,’ that is to say, was glad, when the fox asked for the hand of the 
khan’s daughter on behalf of its master Bukutchi Khan. Next day 
the for made a garment for the miller ‘ out of the most beautiful 
flowers of tbe hills,’ and sent him down with a gun made of lime-wood 
on his shoulder, to a river on the further side of which the khan’s 
retainers were to meet him. In accordance with the instructions of 
the fox, the miller stumbled and fell while fording the river, and the 
stream rapidly carried away all he had on and with him. The khan^s 
servants dashed into the water, rescued tbe miller, and provided him 
with raiment so sumptuous that he could not keep his eyes off it. 
The fox explained that Bukutchi Khan was mourning for the loss of 
his own garments, which were composed of nothing but diamonds and 
rubies. ‘ They did look like a rainbow,’ replied the khan’s attendants, 
who were likewise induced to believe that the lime-wood gun w^ a 
priceless heirloom of Stamboul manufacture. ‘ We remarked,’ they 
observed, ‘ that it shone like silver.’ ’ 

The so-called Bukutchi Khan received the khan’s daughter in 
marriage, and, at the end of a festive week, set out to tak6 her to his 
* Awaruchc Teartd. Bt. Petersburg, 1873, pp. 63-69. 
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home. The fox ran on m fronts and irhen it came to a prairie oa, 
which much cattle waa grazing, asked to whom the herds bebnged. 
<To the dragon,’ was thdM<^ly. ^Take care,’ exdaitned Uie fox, 

* utter the dragon’s name no more, his cause is lost ; the host of the 
seven 'prinoes is going up against him with cannon, artillery, mortars, 
and guns. If you say the cattle is his, you w0l be killed, and every 
head of c^tle carried off. There is a khan, feared by kings, called 
Bukutchi Aban. If anyone asks you, say the cattle is his ; then no 
man will have anything to say against you.’ The herdsman followed 
the advice of the fox, as did the shepherds, mowers, and other 
labourers whom it accosted. Whenever the attendants of the young 
married couple asked to whom belonged the cattle, or sheep, or 
meadows they saw, the answer was always, ‘ To Bidtutchi Khan.* 

Meanwhile the fox entered the castle of the dragon, who was the 
real proprietor, and informed him that the host of the seven princes 
was coming against him. ‘ What shall I do ? ’ exclaimed the terrified 
dragon. ‘ Creep underneath that hay,’ replied the fox, pointing to a 
huge stack in the middle of the courtyard. The dragon did so, and the 
fox set it on fire. The dragon was fried ^ like a sausage,’ and his castle, 
together with all his property, passed into the hands of the newly 
wedded pair. 

All went well for a time. At last the fox determined to test the 
ex-miller’s gratitude. So it lay down one day imd pretended to be 
dead. ‘ Just look ! ’ cried the khan’s daughter, ‘ our fox seems to be 
dead.’ ^It would be a piece of luck if it were to die seven times 
more, one after the other,’ replied her husband. ‘ This good-for-nothing 
has become a bore.’ Up jumped the fox and cried, ‘Shall I tell, 
shall I tell of the Loathsome Hadji? Tell about the lime-wood 
gun ? All about the miller tell ? ’ Down on his knees went Bukutchi, 
wept and prayed, and smote himself on the head. So the fox forgave 
him. But soon afterwards the fox died in reality. Bukutchi Khan 
was afraid that this also might be a pretence, so he slit open a fat 
sheep’s tail, and carefully placed the fox inside. 

There can be little doubt that the Avars borrowed this well pre- 
served specimen of the Puss-in-Boots story from the same source to 
which the Tartars were indebted for their versions of the narrative. 
Some day, perhaps, probably in some Buddhistic land, the story may 
be found in its original form. It seems to have established itself in 
the South of Europe under its cat form at an early period, for it 
figures in the Italian story-books of both Straparola, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and Basile, in the first half of the seventei^th. 
In the Piimvoli If&tU of the former, the youth Ccmstaatmo is assisted 
by Ms cat, ‘ which was a fairy,* and which performs all the ordinary 
tricks. Hothing is said at the end about its master’s ingratitude. In 
Basile’s Fewtamerfwe a cat behaves in precisely the same manner, and 
Von. XIIL— No. 71. H 
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ta eixnbiiiied that after ita death he will causa it to be 

mb^^iued aiod will keep its remaiBs* encased in a goldaa vessel^ in hie 
PllfaiJbDeim. ’ Three days later the oat^ < displeased by this exi^geratiox^’ 
lias down in the garden and pretends io be dead. ^ Take it by its 
taH tand fling it out of window/ exclaims its ungrateful master. 
Whereupon the cat arises, and reprimands him in a long and rather 
tedious oration. After which.it retires from the scene. ^ 

As the story is evidently of a moral nature, mythological ideas 
enterit^ into it only so far as the supernatural being is concerned whom 
the cat contrivee to MU. in;its master*6 behalf, it has undergone less 
alt^ation in the course of its travels than legends which, like Cinder- 
ella, or Beauty and the Beast, appear to have originally involved some 
my thological^oonceptioB. Its comparatively commonplace character in 
this respect has prevented its being turned to account by the mctreme 
section of the solar myth school. Other cats of popular fiction have 
been found by such commentators to be sublimely mythical. 

There are two Indian fables the meaning of which seems at first 
sight to be perfectly plain and simple. In one of them {Pcmcha-- 
tcmtra, iii. 2), a hare and a sparrow agree to refer a dispute to the 
arbitration of a wild cat named Dadhikarna or Milk Ear, that is, 
having ears as white as milk. This cat pretends to be leading an 
ascetic life, and the two litigants find it standing on one foot, with its 
face turned towards the sun and its forepaws lifted on high, uttering the 
most edifying sentiments, to the effect that ‘ life is the illusion of an 
isuitant V and so forth. Entreated to act as judge, the cat asks the 
suitors to draw near, on the ground that it is old and hard of hearing. 
When they have come within reach, it seizes one of them with its 
claws and the other with its teeth, and so puts a complete end to their 
dispute. A similarly hypocritical cat, mentioned in the MahdhhdrcUay 
lives on the shore of the Ganges and feeds upon the mice in which its 
feigned austerities have inspired confidence. After referring to these 
two etories, an accomplished scholar goes on to say : * ‘ Thus far we 
have seen the cat with white ears, who hunts the hare (or moon), the 
morning twilight, and the penitent cat^ who eats mice at the river’s 
side, and whidi is mythically the same. ... The thieving cat . . . is 
now the morning twilight, now the moon who gives chase to the mice 
of the night.’ But the Booted Puss seems never to have been Ukened 
even to the smallest luminary of the night, not to speak of a morning or 
evening twilight. One of the greatest changes wljich have conaeover 
it, or its prototype the fox, is to be found in a Soutb African variant 
of the story. Benfey has remarked that future investigations will 
some day show clearly that there are very few peoples to whom Indian 
tales have not made their way ; and amohg the savage races which 
thus became acquainted with the wisdom of India were some of the 
* Zooloffiml U, 
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African tribes, to Muss^man narratorB probably conreyed 

Indian ttaditions obtained by Arabs from Persian sources. At all 
events some sucb migration as this is much more easily te be believed 
in than any kind of ‘independent evolution,’ in the case of the 
variant of the ‘ Puss-in-Boots ’ story which is contained in Mr. Sfceere’s 
‘ Swahili Tales ’ (No. 2). In it a miserable wretch finds a coin in a 
heap of ni^bish, and expends it upon the purchase of a gazelle which 
he thus saves from death.’ The gazelle proves grateful, and renders its 
maater the services which the Booted Cat rendered to the Marquis de 
Carabas, gaining for him the hand of a king’s daughter and the pro- 
perty of a seven-headed snake. At last the gazelle falls ill, and its 
master shows it no sympathy. It dies, and instead of giving it an 
honourable burial, he flings it into a well. That night he dreams 
that he is back in Ms original position, grovelling on the heap of 
rubbish. He wakes^ and finds his dream realised. He is back again 
there, all his state and prosperity as Sultan Barai having disappeared. 
This termination seems to have been borrowed from some other tale, 
of the class to which belongs the G-erman tale of ‘ The F^herman and 
his Wife,’ wherein the enriched fisher-folk who ask for too much sud- 
denly find themselves reduced to their former misery in their original 
hovel. 

The group of stories to which ‘ Puss in Boots ’ belongs is one of th^ 
largest and most widely ramified of the divisions of folk-tales. The 
tliemes those stories handle, the sentiments they express^ are within the 
comprehension of all hearers, and appeal to feelings which infinence* 
every heart. The leading part allotted in them to animals endears them 
to youth, their slightly cynical flavour is grateful to old age. Even in 
Europe they still indirectly support the cause of kindness towards th^ 
brute creation. The dullest peasant cannot mistake the sense of such 
a story as the ‘M^ell Done and III Paid* of the Norse Tales (No. 38), 
in which the man behaves so ungratefully to the fox which has saved 
him from a bear, or the Kussian story which tells how ‘ old kindness 
is forgotten’ (Afanasief, iii. No. 24). The latter tale is almost 
identical with that of ‘ The Brahman, the Tiger, and the Six Judges * 
in Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days^ which is the same in all but a few 
details as the old Indian story (Benfey’s Panc/tatemim, i. 113) of the 
crocodile which induced a Brahman to carry it in a sack to Benares, 
in order that it might live in the holy Ganges. At the end of the 
journey it was about to devour its benefactor, when he appealed’ for 
sympathy to a mango-tree and an old cow. The mango replied that 
men were accustomed to destroy trees after having derived b^efit 
from their shade aiid fruits The cow said that now it nould be no 
longer of use to men, they had abandoned it to the beasts of prey. 
Fortunately for the Brahman, a fox came np which persuaded the 
Crocodile to go back into the bag, whereupon it was killed by the 

H 2 
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^ eaiten by the fox. In the Eussian variant^ the tmn who^ 
h^ heeiia rescued from death by the fox finally hit it over ihe head 
aiiiJ^ to death, saying the while, ^old kindness is forgotten/ 
jaiiny of the Indian stories of this kind, a warning against man’s 
iagiatitude is given in a very straightforward manner. A hunter, 
nays one of them, took refuge from the wrath of a tiger in a tree, 
and was hospitably entertained by a monkey which hadoits home 
there. In the course of the night, while the man was asleep, the 
tiger came and asked the monkey to throw him down. The monkey 
refused,* in spite of the tiger’s warning that his guest, being a man, 
would be sure to do him an injury. Later on the tiger came back 
and found the man awake, and easily persuaded him to throw down 
the sleeping monkey. But the monkey escaped, and next morning 
went forth to seek a breakfast for his guest. The man avail^jd him- 
self of its absence to kill its entire family. On its return the monkey 
was grieved but not angered, and proceeded to show its guest tho 
way out of the forest. When they reached the open country, the 
man killed the monkey and set out homewards'. Before begot there, 
however, he fell into a hole, and so right through into hell. Mean- 
time the monkey was carried up into heaven, where it found its 
family restored to life. In one of the sacred books of Tibet {Kak- 
gyUT, vol. iv. f. 212), the hunter who rescues from a hole into which 
they have fallen a lion, a snake, a mouse, and a hawk, is expressly 
warned by the lion not to have anything to do with a woodcutter who 
is also in the same place of captivity. ‘I shall be grateful to you,* 
it says, ‘ but do not draw up that black-haired forgetter of kindness 
received.’ In spite of that warning the hunter rescues the wood-- 
cotter, and suffers accordingly. The story occurs also in the Pan- 
chcUantra^ and from the work of which the Panchatantra is the 
Indian representative it passed towards the middle of the eighth 
century into the Syriac and Arabic Ealilah and Dimnahy and thence 
in the eleventh century through Symeon Seth's Greek translation, 
and in the thirteenth century through the Latin translation (from a 
Hebrew version) of Joannes of Capua, it made its way into the 
Mteratnre of Europe. 

Among ourselves the best known story of the kind is that of 
Whittington’s cat, which offers an intejcsting illustration of the 
manner in which fictitious events are connected with the career of a 
real person. According to the chap-book legend, young Whittington 
purchased a cat with the only penny he possessed in the world, not 
out of pity, but with the sensible view of keeping down the rats and 
mice by which he was annoyed in his garret. The cat, being sent 
icmt as a venture in one of his master’s ships, fetched a high price in 
Barbaiy, where rats and mice were rife but cats were unknown, and 
so laid th^ foundation of his fortunes. Sir Richard Whittington’s 
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biograj^liers hav^ made a stand in defence of the authenticity 

<)f this highly improbable story. Dr. Lysons refused to yield a jot 
to the argument that, as the tale had been told over and over again 
in many lands, and had been known in Persia before Whittington 
was born, therefore the author of the legendary life of his heoFO 
probably borrowed the incident. He even held that ‘ the very fact 
of the stS*y being so widely spread goes to prove that it has some 
foundation of reality.’ Mr. Besant, in the bright and graphic memoir 
of Whittington which he contributed to the Mew Plutarckf aftar 
justly dismissing Mr. Riley’s * ingenious’ suggestions as to ‘cat* 
being a corruption of achat^ a purchase, or a term meaning a collier, 
goes on to argue in favour of the credibility of the story on the 
tbllowing grounds. There used to exist in the Mercers’ Hall a 
portrait of Whittington, dated 1536, in which a black and white cat 
figured at bis left hand. A still existing portrait by Reginald 
EUtrack, who flourished about 1590, represents him with his hand 
resting on a cat. The story is told that the hand originally 
rested on a skull, but that in deference to public opinion a cat 
was substituted, which proves that the legend or the history had 
been by that time completely spread. That is also proved by a refers 
ence to the cat legend in Heywood’s If You Jcnow not ife, and by 
another in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
Newgate gaol was rebuilt by Whittington’s executors, and his statue, 
with a cat at his feet, is said to have been set up on the gate, and to 
have remained there till the fire of 1666. Moreover a piece of plate, 
-on which figured ‘ heraldic cats,’ was presented to the Mercers’ Com- 
pany in 1572 ; and in the house at Gloucester which the Whittingtons 
occupied till 1460, there Was dug up a stone, when repairs were beHg 
made in 1862, ‘ on which, in basso rilievOy is represented the figute 
of a boy carrying in his arms a cat. The workmanship appears to be 
of the fifteenth century.’ 

This is all that can be said in favour of the legend. Against it, 
besides its inherent improbability, may be called as witnesses various 
folk-tales, which at least suggest that the story is one of the common- 
places of popular fiction, capable of being associated with any his- 
torical or fictitious personage. In the G-erman ‘Three Luck Chil- 
•dren’ (Grimm, No. 70), the story becomes farcical. The cat, after 
being bartered for a mule laden with gold, frightens its new pro- 
prietors so greatly by its mewing tbat they attempt to rid themselFes 
of it by means of artillery, whereby they destroy the royal pikce. 
The ‘V^ttington’s Cat story is told of a citizea of Venice by 
Albertus of Stade, who wrote his chronicle about a hundred years 
before Whittington was born.^ A poor man, he says, who possessed 

‘ He is supposed to hliTe bSen msde abbot of tbe roo&astery at St^e in 1240. 
Sis Ckrmiean >iras^n^^ till lft87, and the cat storj* maybe an 

interpolation. 
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iidthlii^ vbut two catgy antrueted yjem to a rich morchant^ who bap^ 

land. Theire he lold the cate at a 
3%fc pidce (««^ ocvtoB pro and brought h(^e 

eaauoh wealth to bia poor fellow-citizen. The Norse storjof ‘The 
■Bbhest Penny’ {Tales from the Fjeld^ p. 22), is told at much 
.greater length, approacMng very closely in form to the variants 
current in Eastern Europe. From Sicily come two highijr religious 
^>eciiiieias of the tale. In one (Pitr^’ No. 116), St. Michael the 
.^hangel protects a youth in many ways. Among other things, the 
Saint tells him to procure a ship-load of cats from a king. The hing 
issues an order that ‘ all persons who possess cats shall bring them to 
the king’s palace.’ Having obtained his feline cargo, the youth sells 
it in a catless land for its weight in gold. In the other Sicilian 
variant St. Joseph is the supernatural protector, and a ship-load of 
gold is the price realised by the cats, but in other respects , the two 
legends entirely agree. The Servian version (Vuk, No. 7) begins, 
like the Norwegian, with the account of a righteously earned coin, 
which the earner entrusts to a merchant, who with it ransoms a cat 
which boys are about to drown. After a time the merchant comes 
to a land where rats and mice sadly vex the inhabitants, who are 
obliged to shut themselves up at night in chests, for fear of their ears 
being gnawed oflp, and where a ship-load of gold and silver is gladly 
given in exchange for the cat. In Afanasief’s collection of Russian 
folk-tales the story occurs twice. The ‘Three Kopeks’ (v. No. 32), 
opens in the same way as the Norwegian and Servian variants. A 
workman at the end of a year accepts from his master only one 
small coin. This he tests by throwing it into a river, saying, ‘ If I 
Mlve served truly and faithfully, then my kopek will not sink.’ It 
does sink, and he recommences his labours. At the end of the second 
year the coin which represents his wages sinks also. But when the 
third year has gone by, and he has a third time thrown a kopek into 
the river, all three coins rise to the surface of the water. With one 
of them he purchases a cat, which is eventually bartered for three 
ships. The other story, that of ‘ The Wise Wife ’ (vii. 22), is one of 
the most remarkable of all the variants of the tale. A youngest son 
of feeble intellect purchased a dog and a cat with the money his 
father had left him, and set out to seek his fortune. Meeting some 
marebants, he entrusted to them his cat, which they carried to a land 
where no one had ever seen a cat, but rats and mice were as plen 
tiM as grass in a field. The chief merchant was invited one day to 
the house of a commercial man^ who made him drunk and left him 
to spend the night in a bam, saying to himself, ^ Let the rats eat 
him up, and we shall get his wealth for nothing.’ Fortunately the 
cat had fdlowed the merchant, from whom it could not bear to be 
absent. So when the rats arrived they stiffered greatly. . The host 
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looked ia sext maroixigy jtod to his gi^at 

merchant Aims not a Ht tiie mxse^ and the cat was finishing the last 
rat.’ He straightway purchased it for six barrels of gold; The 
merchant returned home attd handed over to the youth his share of 
the money. ‘ What shall I do with it ? ’ thought the young man. 
At lengtlyin idea occurred to him* Wandering through towns and 
villages, ne distributed two-thirds of bis money among the poor. 
With the remainder * he bought incensei piled it up afield, and set 
it alight. As it burnt, the odour thereof went up to God in heaven. 
Suddenly an angel appeared, saying, ‘ The Lord has ordered me to 
ask you what you would like to have.’ ‘ I don’t know,’ answered the 
fool. ^Unable to decide for himself, the youth was at length in- 
structed by an old man as to what he should ask for. ‘ If riches are 
given to you, you will probably forget God,’ said the greybeard. 
‘ Better ask for a wise wife.’ The youth did so, and was made happy 
for ever. 

In this story we are carried far away from Sir Eichard Whitting- 
ton and the thrice-gained mayoralty of London town. The ‘ natural ’ 
who spends a fortune on alms-giving and incense-burning is a very 
different being from the practical mercer of our own land ; so im^ 
pulsive and altogether untradesmanlike a speculator was much more 
likely to be indebted for the foundation of his fortune to a bartered 
cat than the practical Englishman whose real success has been asso-* 
ciated by tradition with a probably fictitious feline friendship. We 
can scarcely hope that any new evidence will be found in support di 
the Whittington legend. But it is very probable that fresh variants 
of the story of his cat will be discovered in Eastern lands, all tending 
to preach the same doctrine — that it is right to show kindness ito 
animals, and that he who saves the life of even a cat shall not go un- 
rewarded. The same lesson is taught also by the Puss-in-Boots tale, 
when it appears in its complete form, with the warning appmided 
thereunto that of all animals man is the most ungrateful. And thus 
Whittington’s Cat and the Booted Cat may fairly claim the right of 
standing side by side amid the ranks of the great moral instructors 
of the world. 

There remains to be told but one more cat story of importance. 
It claims to be of recent date, and it conveys the useful moral that 
thiey who attempt to benefit their fellow-men must be prepared for 
frequent disappointments. A fbw years ago, if newspaper repofte 
may be believed, a ship was sent to the colony of Tristan d’Aeuiiha 
with a score of cats on board. These animals were . a pamaeiiit^ from 
the Lords of the Admiralty, to whom it had bem rafted that the 
iidand was mouse-ridden. When the vessel arrived the Governor of 
the colony begged that the cats might be kept on board. It was 
quite true,^ he explained, that the island was infested mice, but it 
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’WHS ulso overrun by cats. And in Tristan d’ Aonnha csts, in consequence 
ofiiein® strange climatic influence, always abandoned mousing, a flsust. 
wi^b accounted for the abnormal development of the mouse popuk- 
tkjiL So that a gift of cats to Tristan d’Acunha was even less likely 
to be welcome than a present of ^ owls to Athens,’ 

W.E. S. IL1LSTON. 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE. 

That the present procedure in the High Court of Justice is very far 
from attaining the great object of protecting the rights of all parties 
with as little delay, cost, and risk of failure of justice as possible, is 
proved by the general and loudly declared discontent which we hear 
on all sides; indeed, not* long ago a letter appeared in the Times 
newspaper, from a member of the Judicature Commission itself, 
strongly expressing this feeling, since which <5ommunications to the 
same effect — reported to emanate from a very high authority— have 
appeared in that journal. 

And yet there is much good in the%ew procedure. The clauses 
about the recovery of debts are very well intended. Law and Equity 
are to a g^eat extent fused together, and the useless old technical 
rules are abolished. Still, on the whole, the new system does not 
work nearly so well as the one it superseded- — which had, indeed, 
been very greatly improved by the reforms made in 1852 and sub- 
sequently. 

This sad result is to be attributed mainly to the sweeping clauses 
about wppeaU^ allowing them on any question, whether of substance 
or procedure, almost without stint. And every lawyer knows that it 
is trough appeals that the poorer party is worn out and the long 
purse wiim right or wrong,* SummumjuSy summa injuria. But 
often it is not even jua ; for not only do the courts frequently play a 
sort of game at chequers, each reversing the decision of its immediate 
predecessor, but in the opinion of the leg;al profession, the judgment 
of the ultimate court of appeal is not always sound. Surely when 
such doctors so differ the questions cannot have much bearh^g on 
substantial justice ; and accuracy of decision of such nice points is 
dearly purchased with a practical denial of justice to a large portion of 
the community. 

As to the attainment of uniformity of decision and conformity ^th 

' In bankruptcy, appeals arc notoriously a diiet means of devonriiig estates by 
law. The late Mr. Commissioner Balgu}* who took practical views of things, used 
to remark on receiving notice of appeal, ‘A good estate, I perceive.’ Aud yet the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1S69 actually Instituted an additional appeal ! 
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which is the alleged justification of the Appeal symtah, that 
be far more cheaply and certainly effected by a minister of 
.^Isilce^ who might be a subordinate of the Lord CSianceiloT, and 
whose business it should be to watch the proceedings of the courts 
and to bring into Parliament an annual bill amending the law where 
decisions had shown it to be in an undesirable state ^or all our 
courts, including even the House of Lords, are bound to ^cide upon 
tbe law as it not as it ought to be. 

Our old common law procedure, with all its faults, had one great 
merit — ^that, as compared with other systems, appeals were few, and 
those upon questions of fact were kept within very narrow bounds^ 
The wearisome appeals engendered by the practice of written evi- 
dence, in foreign countries and Scotland,® and in our own courts of 
Equity, did not arise under our common law practice of vivd voce 
evidence and trial by jury. 

Save writs of error, which could only be had upon grounds 
appearing on the face of the record ® (theretbre not including matters 
arising at the trial, unless put upon the record by bill of exceptions — 
a course rarely taken), appeals were formerly not as of right, but only 
on leave granted by the comta appealed to. The course was for a 
party dissatisfied with the verdict (whether on the ground that the 
judge had improperly admitted or refused evidence, or had mis- 
directed the jury on the law, or that the verdict was against' the 
weight of the evidence), to move the court in banco for a rule calling 
upon his. opponent to show cause why the verdict should not be set 
aside, and a new trial had ; and this rule was not granted unless the 
mover made out a prima facie case,'* Thus the party who had gained 
the verdict could not be harassed at the mere will or caprice of his 
defeated opponent.''’ And there was no appeal from the court in 
banco on the ground that the verdict was against the evidence. 
Thus, subject to reasonable security against perverse or corrupt ver- 
dicts, the ancient principle ad qumtionem legia reapondent non 
judicee — i,e, that questions of fact should be decided bv those who 
heard the witnesses examined — was maintained. Indeelr, if twelve 
men have come to a unanimous verdict, which is approved by tbe 
full court, after hearing the explanation of the judge who presided at 
the trial, tbe questions of fact may be fairly considered to be settled. 

® It is well known tliat L<»d Eldon promoted the Bill whereby trial by jury in 
Civil cases was introduced into Scotland, in order to get rid of the fearful pilee pf 
papers which used to come up to the House of Lords in Scotch, appeals. 

* The written proceedings in an action are collectively called the record, 

* This practice still exisU as regards proceedings in the Divisional Courts, 

* ^nder the old practice the verdict was never set aside, on the ground that it 
was agaiiMt the evidence, unless the judge who tried tbi caiue was dissatisSed with 
it. With sontte judges and some juries, however, the finding of the jury is really the 
verdict of the Judge. In this reepcot, therefore, the old practice was open to 
improvement. 
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But iiaw a party, ev^ii ihotigib Ita has not gho&t of a case, may 
of hU own mere will ent^. an appeal against any decision whether 
on law or fact, and may darag hxf!^ unhappy opponent from court to 
court' up to the House of Lords* And in these appeals Judges seem ^ 
sometimes to take a pleasure in showing their acuteness by startmg 
hypotheses which, had they heard the evidence, they would see to be 
groundless^ And instead of, as formerly, never setting aside a verdict 
as against evidence, unless satisfied that the jury had come to a wrong 
conclusion, the courts now procee<^ to re- try the cause, as it were, on 
the notes, and often order a new trial because — with their very im- 
perfect means of judging of the evidence, as compared with the jury 
who heard the witnesses examined — they are not quite satisfied that 
the verdict was correct. 

Moreover, appeals are now by way of re-hearing, so that new 
matter may he introduced, and thus the cause be gone over afresh. 

Under the old Scotch system, when the House of Lords had 
delivered its judgment, the matter was at last at an end. Bui now, 
in England, the decision may he that there shall be a new trial* and 
so tlie matter with all its appeals may be repeated ; and this may happen 
again and again ad infinitum. Thus our present procedure inge- 
niously contrives to combine the evils of both the old systems- 
Indeed, in an action now pending (Smitj^ierman u. The South-Eastern 
Kailway Company — by the widow of a labourer who was killed on the 
railway), a verdict having been found for the plaintiff, an .order 
for a new trial was made by the Divisional Court,® which order w^ 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, but re-established by the House of 
Lords; and the cause was tried a second time with the result of a 
second verdict for the plaintiff. The defendants again moved the 
Divisional Court for a new trial, which was refused, as it was, on 
appeal, by the Court of Appeal. And, although the plaintiff’s 
counsel was stopped by the court, which must have considered that 
the defendants bad not a leg to stand on, it was understood that they 
would go again to the House of hovds^ notwithstanding that the 
plaintiff hid already undergone two trials and five hearings before 
courts at Westminster, including the mormously costly proceeding 
in the House of Lords! And in another pending case, also an 
action against a company, a question of mnm---Le* in what county 
•the trial should take place— was appealed by the defendants from 
the Master to the Judge in Chambers, firom him to ike Dldliioiud 
Court, and tbeUce to the Court of Appeal, wb^c^e it ixmy be 
into the House of Lords, although every decision has been in fiivour 
of the plaintiff! Obviously^ therefore, any party who ^ is rich and 
unscnipulons enough may weary out or ruin Ids opponent, bowev^ 
good the case of the latter may be. 

* Ihe Divisional Gonrts now -do the datiei fonnedy performed by the Comte in 
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; ^l^pealf are no doubt greatly stimulated by the abrogation of the 
rule., that, as a party was not answerable for a mistake made by a 
'Oomt of justice, he was not required to pay his oppo*ieiit’s costs of a 
trial or hearing in which he was victorious, even though the v€j®ct 
had been set aside or the decision reversed on appeal. Now, such 
costs, although in the discretion of the court, are usually made 
* costs in the cause ’ to be paid by the party ultimately losing 
the action), and thus litigants are impelled to go on, like gamblers 
playing double or quits, un^l one or both are ruined. Of a verity 
the maxim, interest reiprihliccB nt sit finis litium, must have been 
forgotten by our law-givers, and a man who enters a court of justice 
ought to be gifted with Job’s patience and Fortunatus’s purse. 

Tbe remedies for this state of things seem to be pretty obvious : 
First, there should be no appeal as of rights but only hy leave, 
as is now the case on questions of costs ; and this leave should be 
granted, either by the court appealed from, or by that appealed to. 
On the deU very of judgment either party might ask the court for 
leave, and on permission being granted, he could at once enter 
his appeal;^ while, upon refusal, it should be competent to him to 
move the court of appeal for leave, which that court would grant 
if the applicant succeeded in establishing a real doubt of tbe sound- 
ness of the judgment. Thus, a successful party could not be further 
harassed unless, in the opinion of a court of justice, there was some 
reasonable doubt whether the decision ought not to be reversed. As 
to matters of procedure, it might be further provided that there should 
be no appeal beyond the Divisional Court — even with leave — unless 
another such court had decided the point differently. 

As to the discretion of granting new trials because the verdict is 
against the evidence, it might be provided that a dissatisfied party 
should have tbe right to apply for a new trial, either to the Divi- 
sional Court having possession of the cause, or to the Court of 
Appeal; so that, if the judge who tried the cause was a member 
of that Divisional Court, the party might avoid any supposed influ- 
ence of that judge against him. Before deciding, hhwever, the 
court should consult the judge who ^ried the cause. Tbe decision of 
tbe court thus selected should be final upon tbe question of new trial 
on the ground of the verdict being against the weight of the 
evidence. * 

Besides the abuse of appeals, much evil seems to arise irom the 
too common practice of allowing the costs of interlocutory proceedings 
to be * costs in the cause * even when those proceedings are quite 
unnecessary. If the parties so needlessly moving were sternly visited 
with costs to be paid immediately, much vexatious practice would be 

’ I believe courts appealed agudnst woiald not se’dom gwmt tliie leave. In my 
own experienoe I have soxuetimes had to give judgment when in great doubt upon 
the matt^, and luive expressed a hope that my decision would be ap ealed against. 
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pi^evented. Needless and texations proceedings for discovery, wMok 
are so much complained ofj w<mld be obviated by the adoption of the 
plan proposed in the second part of this article. 

I vienture to submit that the introduction of these provisions, 
to^liser with some minor improvements — particularly in the rules 
drawn by the judges in pursuance .of the Judicature Act — would 
restore the^dvantages of the old system without impairing those of 
. the new. , 

Having considered those particulars in which, as I conceive, the 
netv procedure errs in departiiig from what went before it, I will now 
endeavour to show that it has retained two very serious evils of the 
system which it superseded. 

First, the present procedure involves too many steps'^ and every 
one, who, like myself, has acted as a taxing-master, knows that each 
step, even though unopposed, adds a number of items to the bill of 
costs, whilCj it contested, it involves serious expense, and may even 
. lead to a course of appeals. 

And, secondly, the existing system preserves the endeavour to evolve 
the matters in dispute by means of written pleadings^ — a practice which 
all experience proves to effect its object very imperfectly, and to in- 
volve great expense and delay, often occasioning courses of appeals 
on questions quite foreign to the merits. A leading object of a good 
system of procedure should be to avmd raising questions, whereas one 
would suppose that special pleading was devised in order to raise as 
many as possible — as if the business of courts was, not to do substan- 
tial and speedy justice, but to entertain and decide controversies 
worthy of the Schoolmen. 

Could not some simple procedure be devised more resembling the 
modes of transacting ordinary business, which have gradually esta- 
blished themselves, and are found to work with such conveuienee and 
efficiency that no one ever thinks of altering them ? 

If a father, schoolmaster, or employer has to decide a dispute 
between two members of Ms establishment, he does not call upon 
them to put in a parcel of written statements, and take exception to 
each other’s documents, &c., raising all sorts of collateral issues; but 
the parties appear before him and state their ca?e8, and then by means 
of questions, what they differ about is soon elicited, and if possible 
they are induced to come to an arrangement ; and, failing this, they 
are called on to prove their allegations, and a decision is 

Now the plan which I propose for settling the prelit&iiuu^^ of an 
action (tod wMch would in a large proportion of instauera settle the 
action itself), is founded on this basis. And in this idea I have been 
confirmed by an experience of neatly twenty years in courts where 
the procedure is simple, containing very little that is analc^ous to 
special pleading. As a Registrar and acting Oommifisioner of Bankrupts, 
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ba^ lteeU struck ^th the ease wherewith preHminaries, whichy had 
13^3^ been with by special pleading, might have oonBumed !many 
of time and occasioned a great expense, have been arranged 
by a fhw minutes* conversation, or perhaps wrangling, 

/ No doubt the vast majority of causes determined by magistrates 
are of a very inmple character ; though now and then (jpestlons of 
much complexity arise-^while a bankruptcy involves what are tanta- 
mount to many separate suits, raising diflBoult (juestions of fact, of 
law, and of equity. When holding what are called First Meetings in 
bankruptcy I have often in a morning determined a number of ^claims, 
each of which might have formed the subject of a separate action 
at law with all its pleading and procedure. 

This facility is greatly aided by the power of adjownvment 
possessed by the courts in question, so that, in case of surprise ox 
unexpected diflSculty, the hearing maybe postponed to enable the 
parties to find further evidence* But where, as in the High Court, 
causes are naostly tried by jury, adjournment is almost impossible. 
FurUier, many of the causes there are of so large and complicated a 
character that to attempt to try them without previous preparation 
would necessitate the calling of many needless witnesses,® the in- 
curring of great expense, and sometimes even occasion a failure of 
justice. 

; If special pleading is to be abolished, therefore, some other mode 
of preparing causes must be adopted, and I venture to submit the 
following plan as likely to effect the object in a simple and business- 
like manner with as few steps as possible, and to obviate as far as 
may be the costly and troublesome proceedings called trials. 

I would propose that, at any time after appearance has been 
entered in an action, either party should be entitled to take out a sum- 
mons to settle the record, before a Master of the Court. The litigants 
should attend on the day named, accompanied or not, as they please, 
by solicitor or counsel, subject of course to the regulations of the 
chambers, and bringing the documents on which they rely, and any 
that they may have received notice to produce. The plaintifiTs case 
and the defence ^ould be shortly stated, tiie Master asking such 
questions as he thinks proper. 

* The hardships inflicted on witnesses are, perhapi^ not sufficiently considered in 
OUT jurisprudence. A witness i&ny he suminoned f^ farther end of the 

kingdom, being compelled to leave business of extreme importance, the ^death- 
bed of a near relative, Ac., and kept kicking bis heels in Westminster Ball day 
after day—and sometimes week after week— waiting for a trial to come on, in order 
that he may give evidence in a cause in which he has not the slightest interest It 
will be answered that this is necessary for the administration of justice? bnt certainly 
such a practice should be strictly confined within the limits pf the nimes^ty*^^^ 
pared with this hardship, any inconvenience to the parties which may ariim out of 
their being summoned as proposed below In their own cause and at a time fixed to 
suit their convenience, is small. 
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w Eit;ber party akpuid be eacainiBp the pTther on oath, 

asking him any questions which he might put to him at the trial of 
the aetion, and each making his own jstatement or being reexamined 
by his advocate. The Master should decide objections to questions 
or answers, a dissatished party appealing, if he thought propeiv to a 
judge on leave from the Master or Judge. Such appeals would .not, 
however, often occur.® The examination should he taken down and 
should be admissible at the trial as evidence against the p^y 
examined. The admission of documents, &c., might also he obtained ^ 
at this stage. 

After hearing the case it should be the duty of the Master to 
endeavour to induce the litigants to come to terms and consent to a 
judgment. In a great proportion of causes, it wpuld he clear, after 
such an investigation, that one or other of the parties had no chance 
of success, and on this being explained to him by an impartial and 
influential person, he would, in most inscanoes, give way and even in 
cases where there was something to he said on both sides, compromises 
would frequently be effected: — indeed I have often been surprifsed 
by the readiness wherewith my suggestions have been adopted by 
litigants before me. And thus suits would be satisfactorily settled 
at a small cost, and before the suitors had become irrecoverably 
hostile, and their private differences been exposed to the public gaze. 

Where a party obviously had no case the Master would urge him 
to yield, and on his refusal, if a defendant, application might be 
made to a judge to direct judgment to be entered against him ; and 
if a plaintiff, a judge might be empowered to stay the action, or at 
any rate to order him to find security for costs. Indeed, it would 
save expense and delay if these powers were conferred on the Master, 
subject, however, owing to the importance of such decisions, to an 
appeal as of right to a judge in chambers. 

In cases which could not he thus settled, it should be the duty 
of the Master to draw up the record. Where the disagreement is 
upon questions oi law only, this might he done in the manner of a 
special case, and where the issues are of /ac<, or of mixed law and 
fa^tf the case should be similarly stated so far as the parties agree, 
and then the allegations of each party should be set out, the 
different matters in contest appearing under distinct articles. Par- 

* At present parties may propound to each other written interrogatories j bat fbe 
inefflcienoy, dilatoriness, and costliness of these, as compared to vivd voce examination, 
is well known. The pleadings, too, are^ot verified by oath or afiSrmation, fhe 
parties must admit what they cannot fairly dispute on pai n of incurring coats. This is, 
however, an insufficient substitute for verification on oath, as it imsgr be worih while 
to pay the costa of proving a fact in order to compel the oppcmehtto cat! a witness 
to be cross-examined, &c. Indeed, if every step in the 

of the writ and the putting in appearance, were acoompanlcfft by im affidavit of truth 
or merits, many vexations proceedings would be prevented. 

*• That is, legally spea^ng. Practically the records would be usually dra^ and 
settled by the counsel and solicitors on both sides, though signed by the Master. 
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^otild be gone into, go far as is necessary, to mse all 
t|n^2isaas of law upon the rec^ 

^ ^ record, i?irhen drawn up, should be printed, a revise be^ 
S^t to each party, in order to afford him an oj^tortunity of taking 
<ittit a Esimtnons to correct any error into which he might suppose the 
Master to have fitllen. If any suitor objected tb ' the record when 
finally settled by the Master, on the ground that any faet||j|^as stated 
as admitted, which the party did not admit, or that anything was left 
out, which he contended for, be should be empowered to i^peal to a 
judge by leave. 

The record being completed, the cause should, when no facts 
are in issue, be set down for argument before the Bivisional Court, 
as is now done with a special case ; otherwise, the articles should be 
d^lt with pretty much as traverses and demurrers are treated at 
present— -viz, the legal questions, if any, first determined by the 
Divisional Court, and then, if necessary, the facts tried by a jury or 
other mode provided by law. A cause suitable for arbitration would, 
upon oompietion of the record, be referred. 

To prevent the necessity of bringing up litigants from remote 
parts of the country, it might be provided that, when they reside at 
more than a certain distance from London, the summons should be 
returnable before the County Court Judge of the district, who should 
for this purpose be invested with the powers of a Master. 

Any inconvenience which the parties might suffer from having to 
appear personally, would be far more than counterbalanced by the 
saving of expense and delay to them and the diminution of the 
hardships inflicted upon witnesses. 

It is obvious that, by this plan, both the cost and delay of liti- 
gation, and the waste of the time of the courts,, would be greatly 
diminished, since a very large portion of the causes which now go to 
trial would be settled in the preliminary stage; and as regards the 
remainder, the matters in issue would be reduced to the narrowest 
compass. Indeed, the economy of expenditure on judicial establish- 
ments would be great, siuce owing to the settlement of actions in 
this pr^iminary stage, a large part of the business now done in a 
court consisting of a judge receiving 4,000i a year with an associate 
or master and other ofilcers, and a jury, would be transacted before 
a master getting from I,200L to 1,500^. a year, who would need no 
aid but that ot a clerk and an errand-boy. Indeed, any necessity for 
increasing the judiciary— a course to which there are other and 
greater objections than its expense— would probably be obviated by 
the adoption of the proposed scheme^. 

Another advantage of the suggested plan is, that its adc^on 
would, in great measure, obviate the delay of justke, which is so 
much complained of in the provmces, as caused by the inftequent 
holding of assizes for the trial of civil causes. As the settling of the 
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wpiBOd .p«9©W so fax aj$ 

r^g;»Fds paiaeB w^e Jiie or to a 

refcr^w© to Arbitration, 4&(4. ^ to a o«w*rt wawto 

Qpexi.^a4^ as reap^ts ot^ easoSi tnrntog upm qiiofti<^ of l^w 
onij i(exosft, indeed, those arisjog in the long vacation) ei^t 
woold he nwlj the some^ idiicei ^ soph as the repprd yas settled, 
cause^ngdght be set down fo^ aignm 

It do^siwt foltoiv many suits w<»ild be nippedin 

the biil, and others put an mi to at an early stage, the business of 
the legal profession would be dhniuished, since many actiom^ would, 
doubtless, be brought and prosechted to jpdgmei^t, which are now 
suppressed by the coat imd uncer to s 

With some inod^cation the proposed procedure would he suit- 
able for prooeedings in the Equity Ilivision and in, ^the Matrimonial, 
Testamentary and .^^imiralty Cpurta 

Observe the dififerenoe , between the present system and that pro- 
posed. Now the pleadir^ are drawn by two subtle gentlemea 
sitting in their chambers, each having ex jparte instmctiona before 
him,, supplied by a solicitor, who, in, his turn, derives his knowledge 
of the . cause of action fr<un his client, who, from forgetfulness, 
ignorance of their relevancy, or unwillingness, often fails to inform 
his solicitor of all the circumstances of the case. These gentl^en, 
as might be expected, make their statements as one-sidedly as posEuble^ 
each giving to Ms opponent and the court no more information thap 
can be avoided. Compare tMs with the meeting of the Utiganta fsoa, 
to face before an able and practised Master, who, having 
but to do justice, and having the statements of aU the paitl^ with 
a few shrewd and searching questions draws out the very heart of 
the ca^ and presents it in clear, simple, and precise laiijgni^’ for, 
the consecration p| the appointed fa^ , ,i 

Thd parties .an4 their legal 

advisjera fp ai the h^gi^a/nmg of 

instead of putting a defence on the record to stave^ O^, the 
matter for a while, and so drifting into a costly contest, 

, , ^he, tw<^ ioUowiijig suggestions would, I conceive,, be usef^ under 
either the present or the proposed procedure : — . . 

(1) ^ Parties should he empowered to serve on their opponants 

noUoe to adMit iaotts specifte^ in the notice; and, upon reftisal,i^ 
the fMsto were An tadal,,^ refusing shoi^J^j^ 

costs of the j^oof^ whatovmr in%]^:h^ the resMt of the 

.cause. . . ^ 

(2) A party should at any stage of ,a suit bef<fire 
i»<»MjAhad been settled under A© proposed 

serve on his opp<mmt a statement of fecto<--ei|chh8 u A^ 
code— calling upon him to admit thmn ; and cin lefetp^ judge 
who tried the cause certified that the fects proved did not materially 
Vbi. XIIL--NO. 71. I ; ^ 
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ibe statement served, the refbsing party should bw Ml 
wmAm (except any which might have be^ caused by the dej^t 
of his opponent) incurred between the serving of the 
eMement and the trial, including those of the trial, whatever might 
be the verdict or the result of the action. The knowledge that av 
neiusal might entail a heavy burden of costs upon the recusant eonld 
not fail to have a powerful efTeot in inducing a party t(^vccept the 
special case. And, further, that case would inform him and his legal 
adviser of the real factsr^of which they are now $ometmieB, par- 
ticularly the legal adviser»,“ ignorant. Such information would, in 
many cases, put an end to the suit. 

Each of these proposed courses would, I submit, tend greatly to 
the desideratum of causing litigants to act fairly by admitting all 
that they could not honestly controvert ; but the most important of 
them is hri/nging of the parties face to face and examining 
them vivd voce before the trial and at a ve'i'y eoAiy stage of the 
fTOSeeMngs.^^ Indeed, I believe that the major part of the benefits 
which I expect from my plan would be realised by this provision 
alone, since, after taking the parties* evidence, it woidd be abundantly 
clear, in a large proportion of suits, what the judgment must be, 
while in most others the questions would be much narrowed. Indeed, 
the mere threat of such an exanadnation, or even the knowledge that 
it might be had, would often induce litigants to make admissions, and 
iwt un&equently to settle the suit. For a party often stands out until 
the time comes when he must enter the witness-box, and then 
yields. Persons familiar with our civil-jury courts must often have 
observed a barrister when opening his case beat about the bush, 
littering truisms and evidently avoiding the gist of the matter, while 
the other counsel and the solicitors are engaged in earnest discussion. 
Suddenly the leader's manner changes, and he informs the jury that 
he need trouble them no further, as the parties have come to a settle- 
ment. Now, the proposed preliminary 'uwd wee examination would 
bring about this desirable result in ihshegmning of the $wit^ instead 
of postponing it until all the costs of special pleading (with its 
attendant summonses, hearings, and perhaps appeals) and of trial 
had been incurred. 

Solicitors oltea fi&d great difficulty in getting the tru!@i oat ot tlieir oliento. 
A veijable and respectable attorney informed mo that be once condnoted an action 
for debt, wb^, at the trial, the defendant produced a receipt for the debt duly 
Btamped and signed by the plaintiff, which of coarse pat an end to the aoUon. On 
my informant’s asking his client' why he had not mentioned that he had received 
payment, the latter answered, * Because, if I had, yon would not have taken up my 
'■■'dsse.* ■ 

** A friend of mine, who had been engaged in a costly suit, recently intonsed me 
that he had discovered his opponent to be an honoura^e and reasonable man, and 
lhat >1^: no doubt that, if he had personally met him at first, the matter would 

have hm settled in ten minutes. 
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In bankruptcy IB a power to summon for examination 
.. persons believed to be in pc»seSsion of property belonging to the 
estate— a proceeding fotmd to b^^ most efficient; for ih many cases, 
the mere service of the summons causes restitution to be made, and 
' in others, the party frequently appears and settles the matter either, 
without examination or immediately after it. Further, an im- 
portant a#antage (analogous to that derived from the deposiUons in 
criminal cases) would he ‘ obtained by fixing the parties to their 
&cts early in the suit. In the Tichborne case, had the claimant 
been subjected to such an q^amination before he had been enabled to 
shape his evidence so as to suit it to what was deposed to by his 
witnesses— even if he had not been so broken down by oross- 
examiuation that his solicitor and money-lenders would have thrown 
him up— he would no doubt have committed himself to statements 
inconsistent with the evidence of the honest portion of his witnesses, 
or with facts which could have been easily proved ; and, thus, the 
trial would have occupied much less time and caused much less 
, expense. 

In conclusion j I would submit that the proposed plan is the 
necessary complement to that great improvement in our procedure, 
which has now stood the test of thirty years’ experience, the admission 
of the evidence of the parties, and, further, that it is not really novel 
in principle, since it greatly resembles the ancient English form 
of pleading, which, according to Mr. Serjeant Stephen, was in 
vogue down to the time of Henry IIL, whereby the parties or their 
advocates appeared in court, and made short verbal statements, the 
judge ‘moderating’ between them, so as to cause their alternate 
allegations to ‘at length arrive at some specific point or matter 
affirmed on the one side, and denied on the other. When the matter 
was obtained, if it proved to be a point of law, it fell, of course, to 
the decision of the judges themselves; but if a point of fact, the 
parties then, by mutual agreement, referred it to one of the various 
methods of trial then practised, or to such trial as the court should ' 
think proper.’ That this system did not work into something like 
what I have proposed is probably owing to the ancient superstitioii 
that the parties to an action pught not to give evidence — a figment 
which was finally demolished by that noble measure, the Evidence 
Act of 1852, 

The proposed scheme may be considered, indeed, as a i^intaw-' 
duotion (with modifications suiting it to modern requirements) of 

Stephen on PleoMoff, 23, 2i. 5tb edition. In ancient Botae, under the Lex 
iBhntia, the ptator, in drawing up the record, decided the question of law hypo- 
theticaliy, directing the judhe* to give such and such jn^g^nenta accordingly as Utoy 
found the fonts proved. Vide Lank's edition of Choere*t OraHmSt vol. 1 p. 160, et 
Title, JSdieta 
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and natural farm of prooedmo-— viz., of the paities 
irst instance bdfbre the judge, and stating their 

POSTSCRIFT. 

The proposals of the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Ix>rd ClumceUor, an account of which soiae time ago appelred in the 
newspapers, seem to be of considerable importance. » 

The proposed notice to admit facts coincides with that suggested 
above ; and iiie proposal that each canse should be from ttie first 
placed under one Master would probably produce some, though not 
most, of the benefits of my proposal to begin the work of the suit, 
after appearance, by bringing the parties face to face before that 
officer, and ihen and there settling the record. The restrictions on 
the present almost Yinlimlted power of appeal, suggested by the Com* 
mil^, can, so far as they go, hardly fidl to be beneficial; and the 
same may be said of the proposed regulation of the proceedings for 
discovery. As to official ^orthand writers, it would be very desirable 
that one should he attached to every court in the kingdom, and 
i^Uld take down every word said by parties, counsel, witnesses, 
jurors, or judges, so that a record of all that took place might be 
preserved. It would not be necessary, however, that these notes 
should be copied out imless when specially ordered ; for the expense 
of copying very greatly exceeds that of taking the notes. So general 
has the art become, that competent shorthand writers may now be 
obtained at very moderate salaries. 

The only proposal of the Committee which seems open to excep- 
tion is that on motions for new trials the successful party should 
feeeive notice of the motion and be ohUged to attend and contest the 
mattw. That he‘ shotld receive notice and have the option to 
ai^ear and take the contest then, would in many cases diminish 
expense and delay ; but to compd Mm to do so, imless when leave 
to move had been giten at the trial, is inconfastent with the principle 
lhat* the successful litigant should not be further bprassed unless a 
court that there Is a reasonable doubt of the soundness of 

thc4soi4cin in his fevour. 

Usefiil, however, as are most of the suggestions of the Committee, 
they do little more than scratch the surface. To Ining our procedure 
into a really satisfistctoiy state we must dig ftr deeper. 

AuriiB]) Hill. 

” f 6ti»ban's SS5. 



ORIGIN OF THE NA TIONAL PARTY IN 
■■■■■ ^ ^ ^GYPT ^ ■■ 

When I first went to reside in Egypt in 18S9, Mehemet Ali, tliough m 
old man, was still in his full intelleotual vigour. He was a man of aliort 
stature, well proportioned, and with a striking countenance. His face 
was the Albanian type, with something of the Tartar. He had a 
large thick nose, high cheek«hone8, small mouth, eyes small but blight 
as a hawk’s and as keen, with a long white beard and shaggy white He- 
brews. He dressed in turban and gombaz and always wore his curved 
Mameluke sword, having received permission from Stamboul to 
retain his ancient habiliment, in consequence of his old age. He Was 
a man of restless vigour, inquisitive, shrewd, and talkative. In dis» 
position he was cruel, subject to caprice, and violent, but with 
occasional generous instincts. He had the vices in fact and the 
virtues of the ancient OsmanHs, and had nothing in common with his 
Circassian descendants of our day. 

His Court was purely Turkish — that is to say, Turkish-i^eakiiig. 
He himself had learned Arabic late in life in order better to manage 
the fellahin. The Europeans in his pay were all men of high pro- 
fessional merit, engaged for what they could do; but with few 
exceptions they never came into his presence, nor were allowed 
political influence. He communicated with them through Bc^hoa 
Bey, an Armenian and uncle of the present Nubar Basha, who was his 
only minister. > Many of these Europeans were Balnt-Shnonians and 
distinguished men. With their help he fbunded his Polytechnic 
School at Cairo, his school ofi^medicine under Clot Bey^ his military 
schools at Tourah and Ghiseh, and the edueatioiml institution at 
Paris under M. Jomart. These establl^ments, at whkh.’43NMlikg 
Arabs received their educaHon, wem tim foundaHon of 
revival of Egypt, The Azhar IJnii^nnity, too, was sobsiiiilsed by him 
and supplied with books and piK^fessors, and took Mfw Tease of 
inteUeotual lilisr ^ " 

Ontinde in the villages of the Delta and Egypt the f el lah in 
laboured without thinking, as they had done sinee the days of the 
Phtiaohs. Mdmmet AU was the only sun of thein political vision. 
His wiU was law. They flmred him for his wars to whiob he dragged 
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lofut they did not dream of questioning liis decrees. He took 

be wanted of them by no regular system of taxation, but 
«®Bbrding to his will and not excessively. He was not avaricious, 
but when he needed gold he took it wh^e he found it. He never 
borrowed money, and there was no public debt. 

MehemetAli gave me two interviews on my arrival— special 
favour— questioned me as to my spScialiU (cotton cultivftion), and 
'Sent me to Mansourab to superintend his depot there^ and to plant 
2,000 acres for him with Sea-Island cotton. There I first came into 
communication with the true Egyptians, the fellahin of the Delta, 
who were obliged to come to me from all parts of Egypt with their 
produce, of which the Viceroy held the monopoly. I also travelled 
constantly in the interior on business connected with this industry. 
My interpreter and assistant, Mohammed Effendi, a young fellah who 
had been educated at the Ecole Normale at Paris, and a man of 
extensive knowledge, gave me my earliest political ideas about Egypt. 
His bistory is typical of the causes which have produced the national 
movement. Mohammed was a native of Shibhrekit in Baheyra, son 
of a Sheykh el Belled. At the age of sixteen he had been sent to 
Paris by the Viceroy with many others to receive a European 
education at the French mission, and afterwards, being a youth of 
promise, to the Ecole Normale, where he took his degree in letters and 
sciences and qualified to be a professor when he should return to 
Egypt. He returned with the character of being the best pupil of 
the mission, and expected to receive a correspondingly high appoint- 
ment at Cairo. Instead, however, of being thus employed, he was, by 
the jealousy of the Circassian and Turkish influence at Court, and 
because he was a fellah and one whose talents they feared j left as clerk 
in a low office at the salary of 3i. a month, doing no more than the 
work of a common interpreter for several years, and it was considered 
a high advancement for him when he was transferred to work under 
me in a like mean capacity. I have no hesitation in saying that this 
young man was qualified by his knowledge and his talents for almost 
any intellectual charge that could have been found for him in Egypt. 
But the unlearned Turks stood between him and success, and but for 
me he might never have pierced the lowest stratum of official life. 
This was not Mehemet Ali’s fault. He did not and could not know 
all that happened, and when he learned about Mobammed from me 
he appointed him Mohawin of the Agricultural Department, and he 
rose eventually to the rank of Caimakan. As a Turk he could 
hardly have failed to become a pasha. 

Through him I learned the misery of bis fellow-countrymen, the 
tmeducated fellahin, and the injustice with which many like himself, 
fellahin born, but educated men, were denied the employment due 
to their talents, simply because they were not of the Turkish easte. 
He taught me to commiserate the Arabs, and indulge in dreams of 
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their political deliverance. Already in thoae days the germs of 
nationalism were sprouting. These young men, educated abroad, had 
returned with the idea of their own intelleottial superiority over their 
ignorant masters, and the very n^lect wbioh was employed to crush 
them spread their iniuenoe. Bmled from the capital, they settled 
down in the provinces as clerks and interpreters, discontented men : 
such as th^apostles of liberty have always been. Having knowledge 
to impart they found listeners ; having wrongs to relate they found 
sympathisers; and thus the apathy of generations was gradually 
infused with life. 

At the end of five years, desiring more independence, I left the 
service of Mehemet Ali and started as a cotton-planter myself at Sula- 
manieh in the province of Shergawieh, where I had received aconces* 
sion of land, and remained there for seven years, having also business at 
Alexandria, where I was acting yice-Consul for Belgium. The 
change gave me more experience of Egypt and affairs ; and in my 
leisure moments I practised medicine among the fellahin of my 
district, as an amateur, on the homoeopathic system. This extended 
greatly my knowledge of their wrongs, and hopes, and aspirations. 
In 1855 I brought the first Macarty’s cotton gin from America, a 
system now universally used in Egypt, and received a decoration from 
the Sultan in consequence. 

In the meanwhile Mehemet Ali had died in 1849, his son 
Ibrahim, the victor of Nezib, having predeceased him by twelve 
months. I have frequently seen and conversed with Ibrahim. He 
was a larger likeness of his father, but with more of the Circassian 
type, his mother being of that race. He, too, was highly intelligent, 
but coarser in mind than his father, and addicted to those grossest 
Turkish vices which caused his end. He came to power in his father’s 
lifetime, and had just time to show his qualities as ruler. The few 
months of his authority left an impression of ineffaceable hatred on 
the fellahin, whom he cruelly despoiled and ill-treated, for he was, 
unlike his father, extremely avaricious, and but for his early death his 
would have been a notable reign of terror. 

Abbas, Ibrahim’s nephew and Mehemet’s successor, was the son 
of a fellah woman, and an AraJboma'm, He loved agriculture, 
was kind to the peasantiy, was frugal (except on certain points, 
such as the construction of buildings and the collection of hcHfses), 
and was a good administrator. He was the first to open effeetive 
free trade in Egypt, On the other band, he had all the domestic 
vices of his paternal stock, and died tragically at the hands of his 
servants a few years later, in consequence of a harem intrigue. T 
knew Abbas sufficiently to be able to appreciate his talents for bad- 
ness, having had dealings with him in connection with the supply of 
cotton-seed for his estate in the Wady, near Tel-^l-Kebir. The 
fellahm liked him, as he was yust with them; and the Bedouins 
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msi^ mack attached to Mm. He sent many young fellahin to Ftanee 
ipd England for their education, but like his grandfather was pte- 
yeiited from protecting their later interests by his Circassian 
miourage. But for his private vices, he would have been a good 
ruler. He left no debts, but, on the contrary, a large inheritance to 
his son El Kami Pasha. He once made a loan of but 

repaid it in a few years. 

In 1854 Abbas died, and was succeeded by Said his uncle, 
son of Mehemet Ali by a Circassian woman. Said bad been educated 
as a sailor under French tutors, and was a highly accomplished man. 
I knew him far more intimately than any of his predecessors. He 
was the first who took Europeans into his full confidence, which 
confidence was in consequence fully abused by them. Though in- 
heriting the private vices of his race, he was not a lover of money, 
being on the contrary a generous man, and even a spendthrift. 
Neither was he cruel in his dealings with the fellahin, who preserve a 
good memory of his reigU. The only class he persecuted Was the 
Bedouins, who had beeU favoured by Abbas, and whom he endea- 
voured to force from their wandering life into habits of cultivation. 
He was adored by the army, on which he spent his largesse^ in- 
creasing its numbers and reforming its discipline, for this had fallen 
into disorder. He first raised fellah soldiers from the ranks, giving 
some of them the grade of bey or lieutenant-colonel. Among these, 
Arabi and Toulba will be remembered, and the National party owes 
to him in consequence a considerable debt of gratitude. He 
diminished the taxes of the peasantry, and abolished altogether the 
capitation tax (ferdeh). The result of this generosity was a 
general prosperity among the fellahin, such as has not since been 
witnessed. 

A less fortunate result of his easy dealing was the exploitation in his 
reign of Egypt by European capitalists. Said was an encourager of 
foreign trade, and gave concessions largely. He extended the railway 
system, hardly commenced by Abbas. He allowed European companies 
to be formed — among others by the Bank of Egypt — and above all he 
gave M. de Lesseps Ms concession for the Suez CanM. The leading idea, 
however, of this great enterprise, was not with him financial. He 
had a perSbttal dislike for the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, and it was to annoy . 
him, at least as much as to profit Egypt, that the Canal was begun. 
The Sultan, supported by the English, opposed the Canal* Said gave 
it to the French out of opposition* In connection with this scheme 
he was persuaded by M. de Lesseps to create bone du triBor^ the 
origin of Egyptian debt. It was to redeem them that in the last year 
of Ms reign be borrowed some millions from a syndicate of Banking 
houses in Paris and in Cermany, but left a large portion ^ it still in 
cash in Ms house at Ms deatb . But for the untmtural vices which dis- 
graced Ms private life, be would have left more than this — an honour- 
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able name. Mis reign wae the the Egyptians knew ef prosperity, 

of quiet, and of submission to fhte. 

Ismaal Pasha was the true instrument and scourge of God, sent to 
rouse the fellahin from their indifference, and make them, through 
suffering, a nation. Ismail was the son of Ibrahim. His mother was, 
like Said’s, a Circassian, and he inherited to the full the vices of a 
double stmin of that evil blood. He had, to a special degree, that 
polished manner which is theirs, and which so readily ensnares the 
European eye. I knew him alsb well, but our relations were not 
cordial, for I was a friend of his brother Mustapha, and of his 
uncle Halim, who stood before him in legitimate succession to the 
viceregal throne. When Ismail was proclaimed Viceroy he was 
believed by those who did not know him — that is to say the Euro- 
peans — to be a man of superior parts, and even of superior virtue ; 
but at heart he was from the first absolutely worthless. His absorbing 
vice was avarice, and from first to last his reign had no other object 
than, after pleasure, to gather into his purse all the wealth of Egypt. 
He had special talents for this purpose, and he had men about him 
who seconded him well and imparted to him the secfet of financial 
operations on the large scale before his day unknown in the East. 
His three servants in this matter were Ragheb, Ismail Sadyk (the 
Muffetish), and Nubar, I will say a few words on each of them, for 
I knew them all three. 

Eagheb Bey, as I knew him first, was a Candiote, a Mussulman of 
Greek origin, and gifted with the financial cunning of his race. 
He began political life in Egypt under Said Pasha, as an employ^ in 
the financial department, \vhere he was speedily promoted to a high 
position, and gained considerable reputation, especially among the 
Greek community, with whom he has always remained on excellent 
terms. It is due to him that these developed their commercial in- 
fluence 80 rapidly during the latter years of Said’s reign. When 
Ismail came into power he made him his finance minist^, and took 
Ms first lessons in the absorption of w^th from him. Bagheh, 
however, was essentially a Levantine. His ideas Were limited to 
the smaller operations of trade as t^en understood in Alexandria and 
Cairo ; and at the end of four years he waa discarded by his master, 
who h^ learned all he could teach him, and aspired W greater things. 

He was succeeded by Ismail Sadyk, a subaltern of Bagheb*s, andm 
man of more original genius and less scruple. The ebaractdr of liiis 
minister is a strange mixture of the worst with a few good t^Hties. 
I Jknew him intimately, I ain still fiiends with I 

can speak with knowledge of his history. He waa an Arab of 
Mogrebbin origin, and he b^^an his connection ^th the Egyptian 
Court as director of Abbas Pasha’s famous stud of horses at Shubm 
and Matarieh, He always had a passion lor these aslmals, and for 
that display of hospitality which Arabs love, and he was personhlly 
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with his money, and open-handed in all Ms dealings. He 
had, too, a certain kind of patriotism, if snob a thing can be said of 
a who did more to ruin Egypt than, with two exceptions, any 
other. He did not love the Turks, and he hated while he used the 
Europeans. On the other hand he was absolutely unscrupulous, in 
Ms master’s service, in the means by which he raised him money ; and 
jto the fellahin he was the cause of their most bitter suffftings. To 
his connivance were due the terrible exactions of the last twelve 
years of Ismail’s reign. In Said Pasha’s time the land tax had 
been as low as 8s. per acre ; he raised it step by step to an average 
of 30s. He re-established the ferdeh or capitation tax. He in- 
vented the stamp tax on all commercial operations, the tobacco 
tax, the camel tax, the tax on oxen used in husbandry, and a 
certain tax more grievous than all to the peasantry, called the 
‘watn’ or ‘national,’ a forced contribution for the supposed fe.^uire- 
ments of the nation. In his later years he imposed taxes which 
had not even a name, arbitrary demands of money; and to his 
inventive genius we must ascribe the transaction of the Mouk^balah. 
By his untiring energy the land was thus stripped year by year of 
all its produce, till even the best lands of the Delta had hardly 
any longer a market price. The vast sums raised by Ismail Sadyk 
have never been accounted for by any financial reckoning. The 
debt itself is nothing to them. They must have amounted to 
several hundred millions sterling, and they have left Egypt per- 
manently poor. Sadyk’s tragical end, however, saves his name from 
complete infamy, for it was due to a remnant of patriotic scruple. 
Ismail his master, pressed by Mr, Goschen to make certain arrange- 
ments which Sadyk considered tantamount to a surrender of Egypt 
to the foreigners, failed in obtaining the sanction of his hitherto 
ready tool, and a quarrel was the result, Sadyk was arrested, and 
died miserably at the bands of one of the highest personages of the 
country. 

Nubar Pasha is an Armenian of good family from Smyrna, and 
nephew of that Boghoz Bey whom I have alluded to as Mehemet 
Ali’s secretary and confidential minister. Sent to Europe as a boy, 
he received a thorough education at the hands of the Jesuits of 
Fribourg and in France, and was called to Egypt by his uncle on the 
conclusion of his studies, and placed in the Viceregal dragomanate 
where I first knew him. Later, he was sent as interpreter with 
Ibrahim Pasha on his European tour, and thus Nubar made his first 
acquaintance with the political world of Paris and London. Under 
Said he was promoted to be director of the new railways. His know- 
ledge of languages, however, and his great general ability recom- 
mended him to higher posts. At the accession of Ismail he was 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his political fortune was 
made. Ismail at once discovered in him the most capable of 
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<iarr jing out his schemes iu aU their immeDsity of fina&cial daring. 
From Mm he learned the secret of European finance, and with a 
few intervals of temporaiy estrangement he retained him throughout 
his reign as confidential agent with the courts and capitalists of 
Emrope. I have not space here to detail his various opemtione; 
they are besides sufficiently well known. It is enough to say that 
from his fiHt act — ^the recognition by Ismail of the Suez Canal Con- 
vention — to his final act of the Egyptian liquidation, all the important 
fiscal operations of his reign were conducted through and by his 
Armenian minister. To hiin is due the rush of capital to the Nile, 
the founding of banks and houses of credit, the multiplication of 
concessions, the loans, the mortgaging of State domains, the introduc- 
tion of European officials into every department of the administration, 
and, finally, the Anglo-French Control. To him, and to him only 
after the Viceroy, the national debt of 100 millions is owing; to him 
the loss to Egypt entailed by the Suez Canal ; and to him the 
establishment of the International Courts, which are rapidly trans- 
ferring the land, the only inheritance of the fellahin, into the hands 
of Greek and Syrian and European money-lenders. He is the 
cause of all this ; but because his methods have been European, not 
Oriental, his work has not been criticised on its true merits by any 
but the Egyptian sufferers. To the present day Nubar Pasha is looked 
upon by many Europeans as in some sense a benefactor, a statesman of 
wide views, almost a patriot. In truth he has been a worse friend to 
Egypt than Eagheb or Sadyk — I was nearly saying than Ismail 
himself. 

And now I will go back to consider the effect of all these various 
rSgimea^ this coincidence of growing education with intermittent but 
ever-growing oppression upon the Egyptian people. Under Mehemet 
Ali I saw them as the beasts of the field, dull oxen, neither disputing 
the will of their owner, nor knowing all they suffered, only here and 
there an exiled employi with a European education telling a knot of 
listeners the secret of other lands where liberty was known. In the 
towns a little more light, but very little, and overshadowed by the 
despotic force of character of a single man. Under Abbas an easier 
for the fellah, a little spoiling for the Bedouin — enough to give 
hope to both ; and under Said lighter taxation still, and more enoou- 
ragemeht to material improvement. 

In Saidas reign, however, I observed a new conditioa of 
making its appearance in the fellah’s life. Egypt was fear the fimt tiw 
opened to free trade with fijreigners, and Europeans began to penetrate 
even to the remotest comers of the Delta. Their infiuenoe at first 
seemed all for good, and they were welcomed by the inhabitants, who 
saw in them something superior to themselves in education and the 
qualities which make success. They brought wealth with them and a 
sort of protection, and they taught the feUahin new arts of industry, 
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for -which they were grateful. With the Europeana, however, came 
alao, encouraged by the opening of a new field for them of enterprise, 
an invading host of Syrian Christians and Maltese, who from their know- 
ledge of Arabic easily made themselves at home in the country. This 
Was especially the case during the last four years of Saidas reign, when 
the price of cotton, raised suddenly by the American war, |pve employ- 
ment to all the hands which could be found. These foreigiffLevantines, 
with the Greeks encouraged by Ragheb, formed at once a new and 
vc^ dangerous element in the resident population. Until their arrival 
the native Christians reiM^sented by the Copts had lived in complete 
harmony with their Moslem fellow-countrymen, but the new-comers 
brought with them the fierce fenatical prejudices of their respective 
races. The discord, nevertheless, was not at first apparent ; as long as 
the material prosperity of the cotton trade and of Said’s light taxa- 
tion lasted, men were too busy cultivating their land and making 
money by legitimate trade to quarrel much, and the full difficulty was 
reserved for the succeeding years of exaction and distress. The 
fellahin, besides, under Said were specially protected, and, as I have 
already said, some care was taken in promoting Egyptians to re- 
sponsible offices under Government, and even in the army, while the 
Copts still retained their old employments in the public service as 
accountants and clerks. 

With Ismail, however, all the evils of the foreign immigration 
made themselves immediately felt. In 1864 the price of cotton 
suddenly fell, and innumerable hands were thrown out of employment ; 
and taxes being simultaneously raised, the working population be- 
came distressed and uneasy. I was myself affected in my business 
by the change, and remember its phases well. From 1866 to 1869 
the capital thrown into the country in connection with the Suez Canal 
afforded some relief, and so delayed the crisis ; but with the comple- 
tion of that great work the crisis began. Then, for the first time, the 
fellahin became unable to pay their taxes, and were obligedto borrow 
money — a thing most repugnant to their prejudices and traditional 
practice; and, unfortunately for them, money was but too close at 
hand and too easily obtained, though at enormous percentiles. The 
Greeks and Syrians are money-lenders bom; and in every large 
village they opened credits with the distressed peasantry, going, 
moreover, round the districts for the special enlargement of their 
trade. The fellah, called upon to pay more than he had and 
threatened with the kurbash, fell in spite of himself a victim at 
30, and 40, and 100 per cent. I have myself known instances of as 
much as 200 per cent, having thus been taken per Atitinm ; and it is 
in great measure on the gains of usury during this period that the 
modem ciUes of Alexandria and Cairo, representing so many millions 
sterling, have been built. Till the year 1876, however, though usury 
was rampant in the country, it was still in a certmn measure checked 
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by the difficulties thrown by Moslem law in the way of recovery of 
debts made on mortgage^ The fellah was practicdly unable to 
mortgage his land ; and Ms liabilities were, therefore, Ih^ted to the 
personal property he might possess. But in 1876 Nnbar Pasha in- 
troduced his famous ^ Bdfonhe Judiclaire,^ for which he has gained 
in Europe the name of a great statesman. It was the cou]^ de grdee 
of the peas||it. I^ans upon mortgage were by its operations made 
easy and secure, and the international courts noade recovery of debts, 
real or pretended, against the Arab fiellahin a matter of certainty for 
the foreign money-lender. It is Impossible for me here to detail 
the action of this double arrangement more than to notice that the 
new system seemed designed to secure the rapid transfer of every 
acre of land from the tax-paying Egyptian to ihe untax^paying 
foreigner. The new law of mortgage was the easiest and least restricted 
in the world ; the new law of recovery the most summary. It will hardly 
he credited in Europe that an Arab dd)tor sued in the International 
Cowrie of Egypt can he foreclosed upon within three days of the 
faUmg due of hie debt in a court presided cyver hy foreign jud^es^ 
on evidence given in a foreign Umguage^ and accordmig to a foreign 
procedure^ and that his only method of defence is to employ a foreign 
lawyer to argue for him in a tongue he does Tuyt uTideretandJ TMs 
it was that determined the fellahin of Egypt finally to revolt, and 
which more than all else transformed the brotherly good feeling 
which had existed between Christian and Mahometan into a feeling 
of bitter hatred. 

Another pregnant cause of discontent and ill-feeling was the 
substitution under Ismail of Syrian and Maltese employee m ih^ 
public offices for the native Christian Copts. The excuse of this 
was that the presence of so many Europeans in the country and 
the increased use of French as the official language, aud the sub- 
stitution of a European system of finance for the old native system, 
rendered this imperative. The Copts are not, as a rule, good 
linguists, and they were wedded to their old methods of reckoning, 
while the Syrians are facile talkers and used to Western arithmetic.^ 
The Copts were accordingly ousted from the places they and their 
fibers had from time immemorial held, and they joined in a body 
the ranks of discontent. 

Lastly, Europeans began to be inducted into all the chief offices 
of State, including even the highest. The statistics on thk hea4 
have in part been laid before the English Parliam^t — ^bnt only hi 
part. What is known, however, is amply sufficient to ncoonnt for 
the anti-European bitterness which in later years of Isziaii’s 
reign began for the first time to show itself in high and low places 

VXi any doubt these facts» let them read iit Andcti 

Miaetet the work of that distuvguished Dut<dunaii, Yea Benuaeliit now Judge of 
the High Court of Arnhem. 
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alike. It acooimts for the Turks and Circassians, ruthless enemies 
as tliese have been to the Egyptians, joining at last in such large 
numbers the national and anti-foreign movement. 

So much for the wrongs which roused the people. Now I will 
speak of the men of the Revolution. 

Ever since I have known Egypt I have known df secret societies 
there. Their origin may, I believe, be traced to the visj(^ of Indian 
Mahometans to the Azhar University, where they were always 
cordially received, and where they developed those ideas of free- 
masonry so common throughout Asia. As early as Said Pasha’s 
reign I was invited to join a lodge of Orient Freemasons at 
Alexandria, and the movement has since become very general. This 
lodge had nothing to do with the European lodge of Egypt called 
the ‘ Pyramids,’ nor did its members recognise any European Orient 
in their organisation. Their ideas nevertheless were very similar to 
those of European Freemasonry, only with a certain religious tinge of 
thought absent from ours. The Freemasons of Egypt were, when I 
first knew them, wholly Moslems, but the union of the Copts with the 
Moslems in the national movement later caused many of the leading 
Coptic Christians to join the lodges, so that a humanitarian princi- 
ple may be distinctly recognised now in their as in our ideas. 

In connection with these was the earliest preacher of freedom in 
North Africa, Mohammed es Senusi, who twenty years ago was a 
student at the Azhar University at Cairo. He was a Mogrebbin— I 
believe of Tunisian origin ; and though he left Egypt at the early 
age of twenty-three, he had already sown there the se^s of that society 
which has since made his name famous among Moslems. His system 
was a development of freemasonry, but distinctly religious ; a religious 
socialism, in fact, based on those earliest principles of Mahometan 
teaching which inculcated a universal brotherhood in Islam, a com- 
plete religious tolerance. This may have been modified by Senusi 
later, since his retirement to Tripoli, and in view of the Panislamic 
movement of modem times with which they had originally no con- 
nection; but they have always remained in their early form in 
account for the language of brotherhood and toleration 
so constantly held by Arabi and his companion«,and which have be®a 
thought an affectation by too-learned Europeans. The ideas of 
Senusi found a peculiarly congenial soil in those employee dSetasd^e 
and their half-enlightened neighbours in the country districts whom 
I have already spoken of, and were adopted by the of* 
religious professors of the Azhar and by many of the notables and 
chief merchants of the towns. Es Senusi, however, left Egypt before 
the modern movement of a distinct Egyptian nationalism begwi, and 
soxan Imrdly count as one of its high priests. He was a forerunner 
ratto^than an apostle. I saw him once only, and have unfortunately 

no distinct recollection of his individuality. 
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AnotW hixmanitaimn ^ ^ iu^uence with the 

educated classes both of Cairo imA m the proviuces^ waa the Sh^kh 
G'emahl**ed*diQ, commouly called El Afgh^, This remarkable man 
was educated at Bokhara and at Delhi, and came to Cairo after 
having made the pilgrimage, I met him at Mansourah once — where 
he was giving lectures, and where he had the largest following of any 
in Egypt~^d found him a most distinguished personage. He was at 
that time still a young man, handsome and vivacious, and gifted with 
that gift of gifts with the Arabs, a pure vein of eloquence. He 
taught his pupils distinctly the reason of their wretched condition 
(for this was in IsmalFs reign), the tyranny of caste which made of 
the Turk a lord, of the Arab a labourer without hire, and exhorted 
them to educate themselves and so get the strength which knowledge 
brings to gain their liberty. These lectures or preachings Were 
strictly private, for all through Ismail’s reign men known to hold 
advanced ideas were liable to seizure and imprisonment, to the White 
Nile or even the Nile at Cairo, under whose waves many aspirations 
after liberty have been prematurely stifled. He went on thus, how- 
ever, without mishap until the very end of the chapter, when at last 
he betrayed himself by too loud a cheer at the fall of Ismml, and was 
consequently banished from Egypt by the Government. He went 
away to America, and lived there as a teacher of Arabic, until later he 
returned to India, where he is now said to be. 

So far the new ideas had not penetrated the lower stratum of 
Egyptian society. It was reserved for yet a third teacher to popu- 
larise the ideas of liberty, and to give them a distinctly national and 
Egyptian character. This teacher was James Sanua. By birth a 
Jew of Cairo, with a strain of European blood, and a of the 

Italian Government, he received his education partly in Italy, partly 
in his native town. His native language was Arabic, in which he is 
a good scholar, although for popular purposes he has adopted in Ms 
writings the patois of the fellahin, but he talks also Italian, French, 
and English. He began life as a teacher in the military school of 
Cairo, about the year 1872, where many of the younger officers, who 
have since taken part in the * rebellion,’ passed through his bands. 
It is therefore in a great measure due to him that the armykter 
beoipue imbued with those principles of freedom which have puzdad 
Europe by appearing in so unexpected, a quarter. He instilled Ilk 
ideas with great caution, for politiCB at that time were daz^;erdim 
ground, but he became widely known among the better edneated 
classes of the city, and in spite of his origin was soon a 
with the younger students of the Azhar, a most important secticni of 
the Cairene community. His first public venture was an aiiofiymous 
newspaper, or rather a lithographic sheet, in whieb^ tmder the 
guise of poetic conceits such as are congenial to Arab thought, he 
ventured all^orically to criticise the powers that were. These, dia- 
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seeratlj from band to band, aopa gained an imot^nse 
tbe foundation of wbat afterwards developed 
itaiif into a true native press, Some of these sheets were especially 
adcbressed to the fellahin, and were written in their own patois^ an 
idea a^ol^tely new to the Oriental' mind, and one which had an 
extraordinary ^eot upon the popular imagiiqiatioii. During the last 
five years nf Ismairs reign, there was hardly a donkey hgy of Cairo, 
or of any of the provincial towns, who had not heard them read, if he 
could not read them himself ; and in the villages I can testify to 
their influence, for I was myself a diligent colporteur of Sanua’s 
lucubrations wherever I went. From these beginnings, the Young 
developed itself, the earliest national newspaper. A more 
original conception was the opening of a little theatre in the old town, 
in which, disguised under the coarsest burlesque, he ridiculed all the 
contemporary extravagances of the Viceregal family. This, too, had 
an immense success, and Sanua’s plays became the rage, and found 
not a few imitators among the Azhar students. At last, he started 
his most popular venture of all, the Ahu Naddara newspaper, which 
combined bis two previous styles. This was a burlesque sheet, with 
pictures, openly ridiculing the Viceroy and his ministers, and it 
simultaneously achieved its author’s popularity and his ruin. 
When Biaz Pasha came into power, shortly before the fall of his 
master, he presented too fair a mark to ridicule, not to fall an easy 
prey to Sanua’s scurrilous wit. For this, and for his plays, Jae was 
arrested, and but for his Italian protection would doubtless have 
gone the way of other premature patriots. As it was, he was exiled 
from Eg3^t, and sent to carry on his newspaper campaign with fresh 
vigour at Paris. 

In the meanwhile, more serious men had risen into notice, more 
distinctly Egyptian, and who were destined to play a larger pait in 
history : Sultan, the Abazas, Sherei, Fakri, Wasef, the Coptic and 
Orthodox patriarchs, and lastly Arabi, who long before tbe fall of 
Ismail had made himself a name, and was known in the army and in 
hia own province, the Sherkieh, as a man of character, patriotism, and 
courage. These were in close, though clandestine, communication 
with each other duriiig the later years of Ismail’s reign, and had 
already formed tdiemselves into a ^ national party ’ before ever Europe 
had dreamed of national life in Egypt. 

The National party declared itself at last in thiswise: Ismail 
Pasha, as long ago as 1866, haying been pressed by tbe Porte to send 
an army into Candia for the suppression of the Greek insurrection 
there, and wishing to charge the Porte with its expenses, had called 
together a Chamber of Notables to clothe with the sanction of a national 
vote his design of deducting these expenses from the annual tribute. 
The Notables had come to Cairo and had voted as they had been 
required on this point and others, until the era of the great loans began, 
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when, finding them no longer 'V^ilMag to act witJn him, Xrinml had sent 
th^ back to their provinces^ Bnt though too timid to assert them* 
selves by any other net of will, the Notaldes did not forget the fiiot 
of having been sniumoned and having had a certain pow^ tor 
a certain number of years; and the usrepealed law creating the^ a 
body in the State was the base m which the National party later 
built its pngramme. As long as Ismail was in power this never, was 
^ put down in writing, but to my knowledge it was distinctly under* 
stood as leading feature of movement already then designed* 
The immense extravagance of Ismail had suggested to every patriot 
the thought of the nation Itself assuming control of its fii^ces as 
the only legitimate remedy for ruin, and the establishment of the 
first European Control under Nubar, Wilson and Bligni^es only 
increased this determination. It is a matter for speculation whether, 
if Europe had not interfered diplomatically with Egypt, the National 
party would, or would not, have succeeded in forcing their pro* 
gramme upon Ismail, but in my own mind I do not doubt they 
would. In any case they were already a power in the State suffi- 
ciently strong to need recognition by Ismail, if not by his ministers, 
for at least a year before bis fall. Tbe fact of tbeir being so, led to 
what I will now relate. 

In the autumn of 1878 Ismail was at his last financial ahi^* 
He contemplated bankruptcy. The European ministers he had 
called in to re-establish his credit had failed in securing him further 
loans, and were now only a burden to him and an inconvenience, and 
he resolved to get rid of them. To do this he needed a new excuse and 
new alliances, and he bethought himself again of his old expedient, the 
Chamber of Notables, and of the National party which now repre- 
sented a power in the State as well as an excuse. He • consequently 
entered secretly into negotiations, through certain high personages of 
his Court with the National leaders. He proposed to them condi- 
tions something as folkws ; he would recognise them as a party, the 
party of Nationality, the W(xtan% and put himself at their head ; the 
movement should he directed s^ainst all foreign interference and 
foreign functionaries ; he and the nation should liquidate by a com?* 
^on accord the debt, on the basis of a unification of all liabilities at 
7 per cent., and aB,|Bocn as this was settled he would summon again 
their Notables and give them a cemstitution. I do not believf that 
Ismail was sincere in this last ofier (be new was dnoere); but 
Sherif Pasha, who had already drafted an organic law on the Immsx 
occasion, was put forward as a person with liberal ideas likely to satisfy 
the nation’s new demands. It was left to be inferred that the liquida- 
tion should be the prelude only of something mcM^e — of something, 
in not very different from repudiation — fox Ismail did not doubt 

that his subjects would willingly rid themsdlves altogether with him of 
the burden be had so unjustly laid upon them. On the other hand, he 
VoL. XIII.-^o. 71. K 
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pttt M communication with the chiefs of the army^ Who 

were nearly all Circassians, to sound the sub-oflBcers as to 
tt ifexther scheme. His idea was to frig'hten away bis Kuropean 
BiiD^Bters, and he wished to clothe the intended assault upon them 
wiUi the appearance of a military There was too much 

w ibr discontent in the army, and the ivrv&aJte was but too 
natural. The officers had many of them been disbandlH without 
pay, and the rest felt their position to be most precarious ; moreover, 
national ideas had deeply penetrated the lower ranks, and the objects 
of the intended insults were foreigners. Ismail’s wishes then, all but 
the extreme measure of death, were carried out successfully. Wilson was 
huatled in the streets of Cairo, Bligni^res was frightened into shutting 
himself up in his house ; and the obnoxious ministry, on the plea of 
their proved unpopularity, was immediately dissolved. The mnp 
was eminently successful. But Ismail had been playing with 
to(ds edged more finely than he imagined. He had gained his pur- 
pose for the time with Europe, but thenceforth the National party 
had become a fact in Egypt — a fact stronger than the Viceregal 
throne. 

The last phase of arbitrary rule which I witnessed before the revolu- 
tion was the reign of Tewfik Pasha. In the summer of 1879 the 
bondholders and others, made aware of Ismail’s design, and scenting 
the coming bankruptcy, put such pressure on the Powers that they in- 
tervened on their behalf. Ismail was deposed, and his son succeeded 
him — the nominee of European finance. The character of this young 
prince I will describe. The son of a Circassian slave, who even before 
his birth had lost the good graces of her master, he was brought up 
in seclusion by his mother, and wholly under her influence. Ismail 
iiid:6d his son, and his son was taught from his cradle the arts of dis- 
simulation which accompany fear. He remained longer in the harem 
tluixi other boys, and learned no manly exercise either of mind or body. 
He has never learned the courage to speak the truth to men. Through- 
out his career he had shown himself a woman rather than a man. His 
mother vras superstitious, and brought her son up religiously as such 
persons understand religion; and when he grew up and left her care 
it was to associate with the bigoted Sheykhs of the old school at the 
Axhar, the Hanfi ulema, with whom he gained a certain reputation of 
piety. Later, European masters taught him French and English, and, 
in common with nearly all Turks who speak these languages, he has 
a deep hatred of Europe he has not always been able to conceal. 

Tewfik, however, was not placed on the throne to rule. Kiaz, the 
minister given him by the Powers, exercised all power in his name; 
biii he himself was a cypher in the State. Biaz took up the reins 
again where Ismail had dropped them when he summoned the help 
of the National party, and that party has known no bitterer enemy 
than him. He, ruled by the police, by imprisonment, and the White 
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Nile. In the two years o£ his naoio ihm thousand persons » 
were exiled beyond Khartum, and every diow of independ^ice met 
with prmnpt repression. 

The National party, nevertheless, was not cowed. It had learned 
its st^ngth, and the press in spite of Kiaz continued, though with 
caution, to speak out. On the 9th of November its first printed 
manifesto appeared, in which the financial situation of Egypt was 
treated. The committee which drew up this document, besides such 
Egyptians as Sultan Pasha, Sami Pasha, Ali Bey Yemeni, comprised 
Ismail Pasha Yusri, Osman Pasha Lutfi, and Sherif Pasha — Turks 
who supported the movement as a means of power. I myself was its 
author in its French form, which differed slightly from the originid 
Arabic, The following is a of its chief paragraphs. 

t 

National Manifesto of 1879. 

At a stormy moment of his fate Ismail Pasha invoked to his aid the National , 
party of Egypt, whose existence he knew and which he feared. The appeal came 
too late. No one answered. Now the National party asserts itself to save Egypt 
from financial ruin. It claims the right of every nation to bs a nation. It would 
instruct the people themselves to know this right. 

The National party regrets the diplomatic interference which has caused the fall 
of Egypt’s ruler, merited though this be. While bowing to the fact, it cannot 
accept a government imposed by foreign influence, as expressing the wants and wish^ 
of the country, for the country was not consulted. It repudiates such a Hgime. 

Egypt feels herself young and strong. She will regenerate herself througli 
herself. 

Egypt declares that she will free herself of debt. She is solvent, but she must 
pay in her own way. She must be self-administered. 

The National party admits the value of foreign help under restrictions, but it 
repudiates the political interference of foreigners. The motto of Egypt should be 
‘ Work without politics.’ The party embraces all who submit themselves to the 
common law of the land whatever their origin. 

The National party proposes to attain its object by peaceable means, resordug 
only to force in the last instance. It therefore appeals to Europe for justice, 
believing that Europe wirfies Egypt's welfere, and especially to Prince Bismatck,* 
the defender of the principle of Nationalities. The pi'esent manifesto cannot yet 
be signed by the leaders of the party, because exile and death is still the reward of 
patriotism ; but under guarantee all will sign it. 

Egypt, as before said, accepts the debts of her Viceroys. But she objects to 
the pawning of her revenues to special creditors, such as those advantaged by the 
Qoschen-Joubert Convention, and the Kotbschild Convention. 

The National programme of finance is therefore as follows : 

o. The return of the Domain Lands to the State. 

5. Withdrawal of all privileges to special creditors. 

c. Dnificatbn of all debts at 4 per cent. . .. 

d. Establishment of an international control, special and for 

the sole purpose of overseeing the payment of the debt. 

This manifesto, of which six thousand copies were circulated, 
caused some commotion ; the suspected authors went into a sort of 

* The exact number I have ascertained to be 1,627 persons. 

• This paragraph was inserted at tlm special instance of Ismail Pasha YusrL 
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aeK«MiiKteaAt lUi Helwab, where they xemai&ed a while under 

.in ike spring of 1880 Mr. Rivers Wilson returned to Cairo, 
ly^ i eettletment of liquidation was tnade between ^bim and Riaz. 

it bas been much extolled by Europeant writersyib was in fact 
tlie straw which broke the fellah’s back ; and it certainly had the 
^ect of taming the national feeling, which had hitherto %en mainly 
directed against the Ttirks, now mainly against the Europeana ' The 
olanse of the arrangement which gave most terrible offence was the 
ri^peal of the Moukabalah settlement, which constituted a direct 
broach of faith with the peasantry, and involved them in the loss of 
some twenty millions sterling,^ It was an injustice the poorest 
fellah could feel and understand, and which affected men in every 
village. For protesting against this astonishing injustice Hassan 
Moussa el Akkad, a young man of property in the ShergMeh, was 
exiled summarily to the White Nile, although Mr. Wilson had publicly 
invited mticism of his arrangements in the official paper. Now 
IfaBflim was a friend of Arabi’s, and this act of tyranny, brought 
home so near to his doors, served as the theme of the rising tribune’s 
most eloquent appeals. In his indignation he called upon his com- 
rades in arms to resist the tyranny which was threatening the life of 
every man in Egypt, and for the first time force was talked of as a 
remedy for wrong. 

An occasion soon showed itself for action, which the army was not 
slow to seize ; and in this Arabi and his friends acted by the accident 
of a common hatred in concert with the Khedive, with whom they 
were intimate through Ali Fehmi, colonel of the first regiment of 
Guards, who had married into the Palace. The position of the 
Khedive in this matter was as follows. Jealous of his arrogant 
minister Riaz, and hating the European Control which supported him, 
he thought to strengthen himself by leaning on the army, Ali Fehmi 
Was his friend, and Arabi, too, spent much of his time at the Palace, 
where over games of draughts of which the prince was fond he 
sought to gain him over to the National cause. Arabia powers of 
tpemaasion lUPe g he at that time bad undoubted infiuence 

which, if pursued, might have made of the Khedive a popular 
constitutional king. But unfortunately he was of too poor stuff 
even to be led to a definite end. 

Having, therefore, taken counsel of Tewfik^ the colonels drew up 
a protest which they handed in to Riaz^ as Hassan el Akkad had done 
to Mr, Rivers Wilson, but resolved that it should not be similarly 
treated in their own case. It asked for a reform of the anny,for the 
employment of Egyptian not Circassian officers, and for th® dismissal 
of obnoxious Osman Rifki Riaz made no reply, biiA laid his 

‘ The largest portion of that loan was borrowed from nsnrers at immense sacri- 
fices, which are Still hanging upon the victims of it. 
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plans in view of their dartametion* It was neoessaijf however, first 
to secure the Khedive’s nominal ass^t, and the minister — a violent 
man-rrhad little diffieultj in frightening his timid sovereign into 
ordering their arrest, and tnak^g himself fia accompliee of the 
treachery. An invitation was sent to his friends Ali Fehmi and Arahi, 
and th Abd el Aal, colonel of the Blaek Begiment, to attend a Me^is. 
The story las been often told. Before going to the rendezvous the 
colonels left word with their subordinates to watch what happened. A 
cordon of soldiers was stationed from the Palace to the barracks, and 
orders given to march to the rescue should the leaders be too 1<^ 
detained. It has been told how this succeeded ; how the officers, d^ 
prived of their swords, gave the signal, and how their regiments arrived 
at the double ; how Osman Eifki escaped through a window, and how 
colonels and men together marched in triumph to the Abdin, where 
they received the forgiveness and the promises of their faithless con- 
federate. This first demonstration, purely military though it was, 
proved a rngnal to the nation. It spread the fame of Arahi, hitherto 
confined to the army and to his native Shergieh,far and wide through 
Egypt, and it pointed him out as the man endowed with the will and 
the courage to be the redresser of wrong. From that day petitions 
from all parts — a sure sign of power — poured in upon him on all 
sides from the peasantry ; and from a leader of soldiers he became 
endowed with the title of leader of the nation. The man in fact had 
appeared in Egypt with the hour. 

This military revolt of February 1881 was the first act of the re- 
volution. The second was of a more purely national character ; it was 
matured through the following spring and summer, and reached its 
result in September. In this not only the army, but the reoc^fnised 
civilian chiefs of the party were concerned, and once more the 
Khedive. Its object was no longer merely the overthrow of a war 
minister and the reform of the simple military service, but the over- 
throw of the whole Kiaz Cabinet,' and of the system of despotic rule 
he represented. The prime movers in this matter were Sultan and 
Abaza Pashas — Egyptians both, and respectively the largest land- 
owners in Upper and Lower Egypt. These secretly issued circulars 
to the Sheykhs of the various villages with whom they were con- 
nected, and with the Notables of the towns, apprising them that the 
moment was arrived when the long-hoped-for dream of a parliament 
and constitutional government was to be realised. A constitution 
had been publicly promised by Tewfik in the first days of Ms reign, 
and he had reiterated this solemnly on the Koran since in private ; 
and the chief obstacle in the way of the nation’s hopes was Eiaz* They 
were, accordingly} recommended to draw up a petition praying for 
the fulfilment of the Khedive’s promises, for representative govern- 
ment, for ministerial responsibility, and for the immediate summoning 
of the Notables for the purpose of Naming an organic law. Sherif, 
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80 ^ nominal head of the party, and the author of a former consti- 
tiifjL^al scheme, was to be put forward as a successor to Biaz, whose 
fiifl was to be demanded ; and a promise was exacted from him that 
on his succeeding to power he would at once carry out the programme 
of the party. Finally, Arabi and the officers were chosen as the ex- 
ponents of the popidar will. It was arranged that on ^he 9th of 
September the three regiments should march to the Palace, that the 
petition should be presented by them, and the Khedive’s assent ob- 
tained for the fall of his minister. All was arranged with perfect 
secrecy and with perfect order. The troops before leaving the 
barracks received absolute orders under no circumstances to fire a 
shot. Messengers were sent to the Consulate to avert alarm, and the 
Khedive was instructed how to act his part in dismissing his minister 
without arousing a suspicion that it was at his own desire. . All, in 
fact, at that moment were in concert — the Khedive, the army, and 
the people: — and on the day following the demonstration of Abdin all 
Egypt learned with delight that the reign of absolutism and ignorance 
was at an end, that the nation had entered into its rights, and that 
it was thenceforth to hold its own with other enfranchised nations of 
the world. 

Alas ! it could not foresee the forces which that world was to bring 
to crush it, nor the treachery and the tears and the blood in which 
those rights were to be finally overthrown. 


John Ninet. 



MODERN MIRACLES. 

A Eejojjjdeb. 

The advocates of the pretensions of the Koman Catholic Church 
are skilful in adapting the tone of their arguments to the prevailktg 
fashion of the day. Just now we are nothing if not scientific. Ai3- 
cordingly, Mr. Clarke, in putting his case for the Lourdes miracles, 
appeals confidently not to our faith or our imagination, but to our 
sense of the value of evidence, and to our powers of weighing it and 
drawing conclusions from it. The evidence which ‘ women and priests ’ 
would give is left out of the question, and only trained experts who 
know what the ‘ derma and e-pidermis ’ are, and can talk about aa 
‘ anchylosis of the knee,’ are called into court. 

Mr. Clarke addresses two classes of readers in his paper. Catholic 
are informed to what extent their credulity or faith is required ; and 
non-Catholics are confronted with such proofs of one particular set of 
miracles as in Mr. Clarke’s eyes can only be rejected by almost incre- 
dible folly or perversity. 

With the directions contained in the former half of his treatise i 
have nothing to do. I must remark, however, as an entire outsider, 
that the case of the rational Catholic seems a hard one. He is not, 
to be sure, to be cast out as a heretic unless he rejects thoae 
miracles ‘ which have been examined by ecclesiastical authority and 
solemnly approved by the Ho^y See.’ But there are many crfher 
miracles besides these which commend themselves to a pions 
Catholic ; and if he rejects them, he is ‘ with difficulty ’ acquitted of 
‘ intolerable insolence.’ He lays himself open ‘ to the very gnivest 
suspicion of disloyalty. The most charitable view to take of his c<Hi- 
^duct would be to regard him as having acted with a very imperfect 
knowledge of his duty a Catholic, or as excusable propter magmim 
stuitiHam, on account of some extraordinary perversity or prtjudfiee 
amounting almost to monomania.’ After which, one does not see 
why Mr. Clarke should feel injured by the ‘ smile of superior intelli- 
gence ’ from his Protestant friend. But these are not aB the abusive 
epithets he applies to sceptical Catholics, A miracle recognised by 
episcopal authority must be accepted primd fade by ‘ every sensibie 
Christian.’ Those who assail it are ^ most rash, presumptuous, and 
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if the attoick !^l8, the man is ^ most culpaHe, axul a fool 

Ills paias.* lie is ia any case, in which a lax^ number of pec^e 
belisnre^ neither ^ a wise man nor a loyal Gatholio ’ to run counter to 
tlufi consensus. 

These expressions are at any rate not wanting in vigour. They 
a wyiiri H ug of the raoy language of eoclesiastical controversy of three 
centuries ago. It seems that if the ingenuous arts at OxlAd softened 
Mr. Clarke’s manners, the Society of Jesus has allowed them to grow 
fierce again. However, Mr* Clarke may be safely left to settle these 
matters with his co-religionists. 

I am now speaking as one of those who, to use his own words, 
< have neither the virtue to love nor the intelligence to appremate the 
Divine beauty ’ of his Church. To me, aud others like me, he only 
addresses the last of his arguments. This argument he then applies 
to the case of the Lourdes miracles, and insinuates that none can 
‘ refbse to accept evidence so clear, so well-established, so multiplied, 
so various, so conclusive of the point at issue ’ without ^ writing him- 
s^f down a fool if he declares the witnesses to be either dupes or 
impostors, and the facts they narrate either a lie or a delusion.’ 

Here, at any rate, is a clear and definite issue, expressed perhaps 
in somewhat peremptory and forcible language, but still presenting 
no ambiguity and no appeal to any authority to which a man who 
uses his reason at all can demur. The existence of a miraculous 
power * still energising in the Church ’ need not come into the question. 
Mr. Clarke’s opponent may grant it both for the sake of argument, 
and because to deny it wotild be at once a petitio principiiy and a 
claim to prove a negative, which it would be rash and presumptuous 
to attempt. 

The question, then, between us is simply this; ‘ Is there evidence 
for the Lourdes miracles such as any reasonable man should accept ? ’ 
But even this question is a wider one than I care to undertake. I 
propose to confine myself rather to a smaller question. < Has Mr. 
Oarke in his paper given us sufficient evidence, or evidence of a sort, 
to convince an ordinarily rational man ? ’ 

He gives us three cases out of the many which he profssses to be 
able to adduce, it is, therefore, of these three, and these three alone, 
that I shall speak. 

I. Mdlle. Philippe is said to have been cured of paralysis, and of 
a ghastly wound in the throat, resulting from an operation or (^ra- 
tions for cancerous swellings. This cure was instantaneous and com- 
plete, took place while she was on her knees before the grotto, and 
has proved lasting. 

The evidence of this extraordinary cure is given in detail. It 
consists first of the statement of Mdlle. Philippe berselfj and secondly 
of a statement by a doctor—M. Vergez— of Monipeliier. To this I 
answer from the standpoint of the ignorant public ; (1) I have no 
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heicm me as to llfia<!ih8f&ctes^or tm 
Mdlle. Philippe or M. Vergese^ Ir not knpeach either* ButI only 
say that 1 ind nothing in thit statement to that th^ are to be 
bc^eved in a matter so imusoal. In a matter that was of little oon*> 
seqnenoe t;hk would not perhapd occur to the miud. But that merely 
means that the case in point would not be worth silting. Here^ 1 
subznit, tlli case is of suffici^t importance to justify the inquiry. 
(2) I submit that the evidence of M. Verges is deficient in Conclusive- 
ness in an important point. He wai not present at the miracle, he only 
testifies to the curing of the wound (not a cancer) ; he does not say 
hov^ long the interval was between the time at which be had seen the 
throat in its wounded state and the time at which he examined it in 
its cured state. What he calls, therefore, ‘ instantaneous cicatrisa- 
tion ’ may have taken place gradually and naturally ; and for anything 
that appears from his words, he only knew of its instantaneousness 
from Mdlle. Philippe herself. In which case his evidence adds 
nothing to hers. He appears not to mention the paralysis— the cure 
of which, therefore, as far as this statement goes, rests wholly on 
Mdlle. Philippe’s statement. 

II. Mdme. Andr6 was cured of paralysis, affecting an arm and 
leg, making one eye blind, and one ear deaf. This woman also is 
cured instantaneously, without entering the water, and while engaged 
in prayer. 

Again what evidence have we given us ? First, that she is ex- 
amined before the Commission appointed to examine alleged miiaclcs. 
In their presence and that of two physicians she shows that she can Use 
the paralysed limbs. 

On this I remark : no names are given to the physicians, I am 
therefore unable even to make an inquiry about them, as I might in the 
case of M. Verges. The time of her stay at Lourdes is not stated, 
or any ordinary means she may have employed for her recovery. The 
evidence of her previous state depends wholly on a statement of her 
husband’s said to have been insert^ in a local paper> which does not, to 
say the least of it, read like the independent composition of a peasant. 
Again, one ivouid be glad to know, before accepting so important a 
statement, who are the Commissioners appointed to investigate 
alleged miracles? By whom are they appointed? Have they 
interest, direct or Ihdirect, in the miiraculous reputation of Lourdes ? 
I must guard against being supposed in saying this to be casting any 
doubt on the integrity of any one. I am trying to point out the 
weak points in a plebe of evidence of which I know nothing beyond 
what I read in Mr. Clarke’s paper. 

III. M. Bene de Bil is cured of a white swelling and wounds 
(presumably surgical wounds). ‘ He bathed in the sacred spring ; 
the result was that the wounds and swelling oomjfdetely disappeared.’ 

This cure is attested by M. Leys, who attended the patient for five 
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ymmt and was oonvinoed thafcibe was incurable. He ezamiiied 
tbe,13<;ii of August (the day before he went to Lourdes), and found his 
condition as serious as ever. He e^samined him again on the 3rd of 
h^tcanber, and ‘ found that the white tumour, ulcers, and fistulous 
passage have disappeared, that the leg has become straight, and that 
the young man walks without the help of his crutches, which before 
were indispensable to him.’ ® 

This is perhaps the strongest of the three cases, as it presents 
the medical examination as definitely taking place immediately be- 
fore and after the visit to Lourdes. But I cannot admit that even 
this case, as it is stated by Mr. Clarke, is, or ought to be, satisfactory 
to an ordinary observer. The old question arises, Who is M. Leys ? 
Wbat reason have we to be sure that he had not mistaken his patient’s 
case, and that the medicinal spring did not do for him what M. 
Leys declared to be impossible ? Such cases of mistake are not entirely 
without parallel. No evidence is offered of persons who saw M. Kene 
de Bil at 'Lourdes ; no statement is made as to whether the cure was 
sudden or gradual, whether the disappearance of the ulcers did not 
account for the apparent straightening of the leg. 

Mr. Clarke concludes his evidence for Lourdes by a document 
contributed by Dr. Constantine James, ‘ a well-known Paris physician.’ 
It is of course my insular ignorance that makes the name a mere 
name to me. But I accept the description. I remark, however, that 
his statement only amounts to this, that be has seen patients whom 
he and others thought incurable return cured from Louri^es* I sub- 
mit that the element of human fallibility is again sufiacient to pre- 
vent such te&timony from being final. Dr. James does not allege 
that he has seen cures at Lourdes, though he visited the place. He 
gives no names, and no cases which in themselves are incapable of 
cure. I submit, therefore, that before we receive his statement as 
final, he must tell us of definite cases, of which he has direct and 
personal observation near to the time, and of such a nature that they 
were absolutely incapable of cure from any known medical treatment, 
or of any that was procurable by the patient ; and even then a care- 
lul inquirer would be glad to have such opinions strengthened by 
other ‘ well-known physicians.’ 

I have in these few sentences endeavoured to show, not that the 
miracles did not take place, for I am not concerned to prove so mnch 
even if I could, but that the evidence adduced by Mr. Clarke is 
wanting in many elements of certainty, which any man would ask for 
in a matter of first-rate importance, even though it were admitted 
that it is such as we should receive in ordinary and comparatively 
unicpportaut affairs. 

I must conclude with a few words on Mr. Clarke’s general position 
of astonishment and indignation that reasonable men can be found 
to doubt the truth of facts tested and pronounced sound by the 
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Sacred Cdlege, by l^bops, atid by ^ general consensus of believers* 
Let me put a case. Take any didly paj)er tbat admits the advertise- 
ments of quack medicines. There you will find certificates of cures 
almost as miraculous, of every disease nearly under the sun, attri- 
buted to some ointment or pill, which on being analysed is found to 
contain, in some quantity, some quite harmless and wholly 

ineffectual^rug. To the virtues of this medicine you will find in- 
numerable testimonials from peers and members of Parliament, from 
clergymen and lawyers, and, more surprising still, from physicians, 
with their full names and addresses, and many letters after their 
names. That the public believe and buy is proved by the enormous 
fortune realised by more than one of the patentees of these wonder- 
ful medicines. 

How do I account for this ? I cannot account for it at all. The 
prevalence and vitality of a lie is the most astonishing and dishearteur 
ing thing in the world’s history. How does Mr. Clarke account for the 
millions who believe in the divine mission and miraculous revelations 
of Mahomet or Joe Smith ? For the millions who live by the miiacu- 
lous life of Buddha ? For the millions who reject the authority of the 
Pope? What is called ‘ priestcraft ’ in religion is ‘ party spirit’ in 
politics, and maybe defined as that devotion to one’s own sector 
party which blinds us to general truths, duties, or interests. This 
may perhaps go # little way towards an explanation ; but I admit 
that it goes a very little way. I may indeed give up the problem 
in despair ; but one thing I do learn from it,, and that is to care very 
little for numbers or a consensus of believers in estimating the truth 
of a particular alleged fact or tenet. The old proverb ‘ Magna est 
veritas et prasvalebit ’ should be, if we regard the history of the 
world at large, ‘ Magnum est mendacium et praevaluit.’ Nor am 
I the first to feel this. ‘ A wonderful and a horrible thing is com- 
mitted in the land,’ says Jeremiah ; ‘ the prophets prophesy falsely 
and the priests bear rule by their means ; and my people love to 
have it so.’ That is the puzzling but the universal fact — ^ my people 
love to have it so.’ One feels tempted to cap Mr. Ciarke’s cardinal and 
his earo Tmo (p. 769) by a reference to that other cardinal and his 
almost as historical saying. At any rate, the truth remains^ * Vulgus 
vult decipi et deoipitur.’ 


E. S. SilUCKBUBOH. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF AN OPPOSITION. 

Much has been said and written during the last few wedfc«» aoh only 
as to the general question concerning the conduct of a Parliamentary 
Opposition, but also with particular reference to the condition and 
prospects of the Party at present out of oflSce. It is difficult, as in- 
deed recent experience has abundantly shown, to dilate upon the more 
personal branch of the subject without appearing to know either too 
much or too little. And a controversy which has for its main object 
to determine the prudence of individual politicians, or the merits of 
a course of action perhaps not yet fully developed, is more likely to 
stimulate rancour than to restore confidence. The ancient adage 
which recommends the washing of dirty linen at hoine, and the equally 
venerable saw which describes the nature of the bird that fouls its 
own nest, are not even yet entirely out of date. But while it may be 
well to dwell as little as possible on the incriminatory features of 
such narratives, there may yet be perhaps material found in them 
which may be useful in constructing a theory regarding the posi- 
tion and duties of an Opposition. 

When we remember that the existence of a more or less regular 
Opposition is coeval vdth that of the two great parties which have so 
long divided public confidence in this country ; and that for at least 
two hundred years our successive sovereigns have found in its raises 
the materials of an alternative Ministry, it seems strange that there 
should at the present time be room for doubt, and evm Jar argiimmit, 
as to its precise functions ; or that half the newspap^s and ail the 
quidnuncs of our own day should be busying themselves with an 
almost firantic earnestness of speculation in the endeavour to analyse 
so bald a truism as ^ The ’business of an Opposition is to oppose.* It 
is not necessary for our purpose to adopt the view either of the 
Conservative pessimist or of his brother optimist. WMle the one in- 
veighs without stint or scruple i^inst such organisation as his leaders 
can boast, and the other complao^tly assures us that alTis for the 
best in the best possible of parties, it may not be impossible to ex- 
tract even from these apparently contnidictoTy assertions something 
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It is, I hope, almost sup^noia to point otifc that thfe dut^ of an 
Oppo^tion,no less than of a MihUtefial majotity, is twofold. W^erj- 
body admit that while it dwtte^faHt^ance to- its Sovetbign and 
country, it has also a duty.to peifbrm 'for itself. The man wBo islsh^ 
to serve thl^ State must n(^ forget his own health or reputai^otf. 'As 
the apostle advised his favourite disciple to mingle sufficient sthnu- 
lant with his dally T6giyfi&n% so was he also careful to inculcate such 
a Mne of conduct as should ^ let nO ihan despise' t^^ And as a man, 
so also a party will find itself best adapted for the performance hC 
public duty by keeping itself in good fighting trim, while it avoids 
at once the extremes of ridiculous extravagance and despidable Weak- 
ness. It will follow from this that a party in Opposition Will be 
always ready to do battle with the Ministry Of the day, not merely 
upon those great issues which are firaugbt with momentous do!iU9e»^ 
quence to the State, but also whenever it maj? find a fair and 
legitimate opportunity of exhibiting to the country such powers ate 
it may possess, and of training in the practice Of Parliamentary 
dialectic those who are to be its champions in the competition fot 
the service of the State. ' 

An exuberant verbosity has been dedicated, ever since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, to the celebration of his career. And as Mr. 
Disraeli spent the greater and the more vigorous part of Ms public 
life in Opposition, his shade is <^n8tantly invoked to support ail^ 
dogma which finds favour with each writer on this interesting sub- 
ject. Instances may, of course, be inliltiplied ib Which Mr* Disraeli's 
action at some particular moment may be cited in favour of either an 
aggressive or a defensive policy. While it is, I believe, considered 
impious by a great number of people to suggest that Mr. X^adsto&e 
ever made a mistake as a Minister, it is almost equally an article of 
faith with at least as many othets that Mr. Disraeli was equally in- 
fallible as a leader of Opposition. Indeed, these two beliefs, so far 
from being antagonistic to each other, are largdty held in common— 
for the Worshipper of Mr. Oladstone is in many cases acute enough to 
perceive that it enhances the glory of his hero to have triumphed 
over an adversary whose courage, craft, and' ambition he belie*?^ to 
have been scarcely surpassed by the Prince of Darkness himself. Yet 
if you could have asked Lord Beaconsfield, he would probably have 
been the first person to admit that Mr. Disraeli comUriited many 
blunders in that particular field of statesmanship in wbioh ^t hs the 
fashion to regard him as pre-eminent: Publicists cCtiiimially do de- 
clare that the late Prime Minister is entitled te almest^Unapproach- 
able renown because he conducted Ms piirty tMSough ttie many phases 
of an ever-varying confilet hntil the hopeless minority with which he 
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set became tbe triumpbant majoritj of 1874. It h certainlj 
willi so wish to disparage the strategy of that brilliast aad sagamoiis 
leader that I veDture to dwell for a moment upon one or two of the 
incidents of his leadership which make it possible to conceive that 
this lesnlt was not necessarily or altogether due to his tactical skill* 
To begin with, the circumstances which cieated the Conservative 
minority in the Parliament of 1 847, at which time Mr. ISisraeli first 
began to exercise a commanding influence in its conncils, are scarcely 
to be considered auspicious, so far as his share in them is concerned. 
That Sir Eobert Peel had, by his change of policy regarding the 
Com Laws, alienated the great majority of his party in the House of 
Commons is, of course, not to be denied ; and that a reconciliation 
between him and his followers was possible was certainly extremely 
doubtful. That Mr. Disraeli should not have been proof against the 
temptation to precipitate a rupture and to widen the breach between 
Sir Eobert and the Protectionists was perhaps natural enough, though 
the particular act by which the Peel Ministry was upset— the division 
on the Arms Bill — was an exhibition of factious animosity rare in our 
recent annals, and such as we may suppose any politician who aspired 
to become a party leader would be slow to imitate. The unexpected 
and conspicuous ability shown by the member for Bucks when the 
party which he had hdped to separate from its former leaders was 
suddenly deprived in the following year of the services of Lord Greorge 
Bentinok, is perhaps the most remarkable parliamentary phenomenon 
in the records of our century. He well won the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer which, in 1852, rewarded his services and consolidated 
his authority. But it is at least open to question, especially when 
we consider the combination which was formed to resist his first 
Budget, whether Lord Derby’s first administration would not have 
possessed a much greater chance of longevity had it been represented 
in the House of Commons by any other minister. In those days, and 
indeed for a long time afterwards, the Tory party might well have 
addressed Mr. Disraeli in the language of the Eoman lover ; ® Nec 
tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.’ Just as his brilliant gifts and 
imfailing audacity rendered him indispensable, so also did the aver- 
sion which he had inspired — an aversion not wholly confined to the 
benches opposite — ^render him, at least for the greater part of his 
Parliamentary life, almost impossible, at least in the character of a 
leader of a majority. 

This peculiar combination of talents and circumstances alike 
unusual, destined Lord Derby’s great lieutenant to be pei'petually 
repeating the labours of Sisyphus. Quick to see an opportunity, and 
somatimes prudent enough to forego it, he was ever in tantalising 
position of one who, possessing the qualities by which victory can be 
attained, still carries with him, as part of hii^elf, that which must 
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preclude Mm and his followers from any enjoym^t of that victory. 
That sueh a man in such oircumetanoes should come to be regard^ 
by hia noiintiymen as an almost ideal leader of Opposition is natural 
enough. But, as I have endeavoured to show, his performance of that 
rdle is hardly so much due to a great conception of the part thus to 
be played, as it was the resultant of those two powerful contending 
forces, Mr.Oisraeli’s genius and the public sentiment regarding Mr, 
Disraeli. Again and again, at times when the bias of national 
opinion was indubitably Conservative, he found himself in Opposition; 
ever and anon when the star of his opponents seemed most in the 
ascendant,' some defb manoeuvre or some happy inspiration enabled 
him to snatch a brilliant and unexpected victory. Nor were there 
wanting occasions, it must be confessed, when some egregious, and, as 
it seemed, wanton blunder, intercepted the progress of his party and 
himself on their way to the promised land of oflBcial responsibility. 
Had it been possible to heal the feud between Peel and his adherents 
on the one hand, and the party led by Lord Derby on the other, it is 
scarcely too much to say, as we look back upon the ten or twelve 
years which followed the formal acceptance of the Free Trade dogma 
in 1852, that the Conservative party might have held oflSce through- 
out the whole of that time. The one great obstacle to this was Mr. 
Disraeli himself, and bitter must have been the mortification of the 
statesman, who, while the strength of his party enabled him to arrest 
almost whenever he chose the policy of the Liberal Minister, wben-^ 
ever it assumed a Liberal complexion, had yet to sit by throughoat 
years unruffled by a single breeze of Kadicalism, and in Parliaments 
infinitely more Conservative than we shall ever see again, and see 
Lord Palmerston with a majority which could scarcely be reckoned 
at half a score, and frequently ceased to become a majority at 
all, still safe in office and in a popularity which the Conservative 
leader was reduced to assail by vain denunciations of ‘bloated arma- 
ments.’ 

Yet none will deny that to Mr. Disraeli, above and beyond all 
his contemporaries, belonged what Mr, Pitt considered the cardinal 
quality of statesmanship — patience. He knew how to keep the game 
alive by daring reconnaissances and lively demonstrations; he could 
stimulate the courage of bis own party, or infuriate antagonists less 
irascible than Mr. Gladstone by the exhibition of Parliamentary 
swordsmanship, seldom rivalled, and never perhaps surpassed; but 
while this sort of thing was necessary to rally his forces and to main- 
tain his own reputation, few will doubt that he did much more to 
pave the way for their, and his, ultimate triumph, by Ms wise 
neglect of more than one tempting chance of joining issue with 
his adversaries when many thought the opportunity especially 
favourable. Take, for instani^, the often quoted case of the 
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War ; without afctewptiiig to dogmatic on what mpt I 
always be a subject of controversy, I may be permitted 
to say that ihe cause of the Southern States was, in 
^b^n of a great many persons well qualified to judge, extremely 
p<^ular, not only with what are called the governing, classes (as to 
Hiat there could be no doubt), but with a greatmajority of this nation 
at large. The Northern States, the Yankees of commijp |»rlapoe, 
were g^erally disliked. The lingering resentment attendant upon 
the great revolt which established American Independence, though 
Imppily much abated by time, and destined as we hope never, to be 
revived, was doubtless gratified by the spectacle of a political 
Nemesis which threatened the Transatlantic Republic with retribu- 
tive schism. Xhat those whose Constitution had originated in rebel- 
lion should be vexed in their turn by rebellion appeared not incom- 
patible with the eternal fitness of things. The Southerners, so 
far as we knew anything about them, were esteemed a chivalrous end 
a hospitable race ; they were fighting as they contended for their own 
liberties : the disruption of the colossal Power which was overspread- 
ing the continent of North America might not improbably increase 
the s^urity of our own dominions on that side of the Atlantic, while 
it could hardly fail to extend and develope our trade with the new 
confederacy of the Planter States. The Government of the day — 
Lord Palmerston’s — was more than suspected of a disposition to give 
practical effect to the sympathy for the Southern cause which had 
been avowed by more than one of its members. On this, as on many 
other questions, the Tory party in the House of Commons believed 
Iiord Pabnerston himself to be in accord with them ; and the pressure 
which might have been used to make him declare himself, if it 
separated him from some of his colleagues and any considerable 
section of his party, might have been fraught with the double 
advantage of bringing about results which seemed desirable in 
themselves, and, at the same time, of breaking up the Liberal 
Ministry. There are not, and I think have not been, very many 
statesmen who in a crisis so arduous could have preserved the equal 
mind as did Mr. Disraeli. There are not wanting, of course, those 
who lament the loss of an opportunity for striking such a stroke of 
state. . And though this is not the place to enlarge upon the possible 
consequences of such a policy if successful, it must be owned that the 
conception of a powerful Southern Confederacy, linked to England by 
ties of political amity and commercial interest, has its fascinating 
side. It was thought at the time that the Yankees might not im- 
probably be glad of such an excuse for terminating the war as would 
have been supplied by the expressed sympathy of Great pritain with 
the Confederate cause. Mr. Disraeli, as far as we can judge, thought 
otherwise. He foresaw a sanguinary, protracted, and almost fratricidal 
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sooner or lato, the people of thid comrfafy wonid c<mdemn a condiet 
which ^ohld not be justified bf an ajjpeal either to the national 
oonHoi^hee, or to the immediate interests of the nation. He probably 
regarded as doubtM the establishment^ e#n iK^th our assistahcej of 
the Southern Confederacy ; while he recognised as certain the legacy 
of eternal ifttred which such conduct on our part would leave behind 
it in the breasts of the Northern States, whether defeated or victorious. 
Painfully conscious as he must also have been of the scarcely con- 
cealed pTeibr^ce of many members of his party for Lord Palmerston, 
he nevertheless found courage, even at the risk of diminishing his 
hold upon his own followers, to steer clear of the dangerous attractions 
offered at onob by party enthusiasm and personal ambition. How 
fortunate, both for the country and for his party, and not least, it 
may be added, for his own fame, has been the result of his self-denial 
and self-control, experience has abundantly demonstrated. 

Other pregnant examples of his prudence in abstaining from that 
provocative style of defence which encourages attack may be found 
in the strategic skill with which he withstood Lord John Eussell’s 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bills. The first of these was certainly 
not desired by the country, and was equally unpopular with both sides 
of the House. It is in the face of such a combination of circum- 
stances that a Leader of the Opposition usually seeks and finds an 
opening for asserting his pretensions to a more important post. But 
Mr. Disraeli was astute enough to know that while many Liberals 
were anxious to get rid of the Bill, they would almost certainly 
choose to accept it if the alternative to that course was to be his 
assumption of office. So while he took up with great force and 
dignity the position befitting the leader of the constitutional party 
upon such a question, he preferred seeing the unhappy measure 
stifled by the amendments of Liberal members, and finally despatched 
by an important Whig official, to adopting any course which might 
have seemed to promise a party triumph. In the case of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s more celebrated ./iasco, while the same state of circumstances 
more or less prevailed, ^r. Disraeli’s position was one of considerably 
greater difficulty. There was no lack of eminent Liberal members at 
least as ready as on the former occasion to do the Bill to death, but their 
pattioi^OTU did not stop at that point. It has always been understood 
that there existed in the Cave of Adullam the nucleus of a (Mdzket,. 
which, while not disdaining the support of Tory votes to upset Mr. 
Gladstone, and condescending enough to be willing, by Mtsxtig the 
same means, to reign in his stead, was, even in this embryonic stage, 
so exclusive in its nature as to afford no room for Mr. l)israeli. The 
statesman whom it was thtie sought to displace, had to fight his 
battle with the aid of allies, to whom his person was as odious as were 
VoL. xm.— No. 71. L 
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tha piiaclpl^ propounded by Mr. Gladstone. How that battle was 
fi^ilgbt and won is in the recollection of nearly evetj public’ man. While 
the Adullamites believed they were using the Tory party, Mr. Diraaeli 
was using them. They had the glory of the.oratmical triumphs, 
they procured the overthrow of Lord John Eussell’s ministry, but 
when the spoils of victory came to be distributed, Mr. Disraeli 
resumed the leadership of the House of Commons, and th% were still 
below the gangway. Yet, adroit as was the manipulation of parties 
and individuals then exercised by him, and valuable as such dexterity 
must always be to a party leader, it may fairly be doubted whether 
in this transaction it was not rather as a master-at-arnas who guards 
his own head than as the leader of a party, that he may be said to have 
shone. He would never himself have admitted that in taking office 
to pass the Eeform Bill of 1867, be did injury to the following whom 
be had undertaken to educate, and it is not just to hold him respon- 
sible for all the consequences which have flowed arid may hereafter 
flow from that measure ; but it will not be until this generation has 
passed away, that an impartial judgment can be formed respecting 
a step so momentous as that new departure. 

It will be seen that it is possible to combine a sincere belief in 
Mr. Disraeli’s greatness as a party leader with the conviction that the 
greatest services which he rendered to his party were performed rather 
by way of abstention than by way of action. That the exceptional 
bitterness which he infused into the political vocabulary bad an in- 
jurious effect upon his own career in consequence of the rancour with 
which it inspired his enemies, can hardly be denied. And so far as 
his career was identified with the position of the party which he 
led, the same detrimental effects may be attributed to the same 
cause. But there can be even less doubt that the terrible prestige 
which he acquired so long ago as the Corn Law discussions, gave him 
an enormous advantage in debate, an advantage which was largely 
shared by a party which throughout his leadership was never very 
prolific of oratorical power. Balancing then the advantages and 
disadvantages accruing to the Opposition from their leader’s peculiar 
gifts and from his exercise of those gifts as an orator, it may not unfairly 
be concluded that although both, and more especially the leadoi*, fre- 
quently sustained injury from the sharpness of the weapons which he 
handled, they both, and especially the party, were gainers in an even 
greater degree by the consternation inspired by his prowess. 

This estimate of his achievements would, however, be more imper- 
fect even than it is, if it did not contain the admission that where he 
assumed the offensive in action, and not only in speech, he was con- 
tinually liable to grave errors of judgment. It has been sought to 
show how invaluable at times was his coolness, and what has been called 
the * detachment ’ of bis mind from the pas^ons and predilections of 
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party warfare. But it woiild aimoet seem that his very incapacity 
to share* the warmth of colte^^ues and Mherents rendered him a 
^ particdarly bad judge of those occasions i^hen it might be expedient 
to attack in force. No greater Munder in political strategy has pro- 
bably* been ever perpetrated than the Chfna Vote in 1857, and it 
would be sadly easy to multiply instanceai of similar aberrations. 
Having re^d then to the quaUties displayed by him in the long 
period which lasts from 1848 to 1874, it is surely open to us to con- 
“ elude that he was one of those who become, rather than are born to 
be, leaders of Opposition, and that there is nearly as much to learn 
from his mistakes as from his successes in that character. 

It has not perhaps occurred to every politician of the present day 
that whatever inay have been the special fitness of any contemporary 
statesman for conducting Opposition in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Disraeli’s almost uninterrupted tenure of the post actually precluded 
his best known competitors from exhibiting their aptitude for a part 
which he is considered to have made his own. As a matter of fact 
Lord Palmerston was only for about a year and a half the titular 
chief of an Opposition which throughout that time commanded a 
numerical majority, and therefore was, and continued to be, an 
Opposition, simply because it could not agree to form a Ministry, 
Important qualities must doubtless have been brought into play 
by such an abnormal state of affairs, and qualities such as Lord 
Palmerston may reasonably be credited with possessing, but they 
were not those which are essential to an ordinary leader of Opposition, 
Mr. Grladstone, again, although against his will he submitted to be 
styled for a brief space the leader of the Liberal Party, after his fall 
in 1874 was never contented to bowl while his opponent was batting, 
and speedily gave up the game so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned. It follows then that since the days when Lord John 
Eussell contended with Sir Robert Peel, no Liberal statesman has 
ever addressed himself seriously to the task of leading an Opposition, 
with the single exception of Lord Hartington. The times and the 
parliaments in which Lord John Russell held his own are already so 
remote that it would be difficult to deduce from his course of action 
any lessons bearing directly upon present events. And the com- 
parative disappearance of Lord Hartington from the front rank of his 
party already makes the gossips of to-day recall his leadership as an 
event of a bygone epoch. But there can be no question that it was 
a very remarkable performance, and one which taken alone would 
entitle the ‘ late leader of the Liberal Party ’ to a distinguished 
position among the Parliamentary worthies of the nineteenth century. 
Upon other men the mantle of leadership has devolved either by the 
selection of some illustrious predecessor or by the force of irresistible 
circumstancep. To Lord Harbingtoii, neoessanly a representative of 
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aristocratic seotion of bis partyj the I'ates decreed a suc- 
•ciiflion to a leadership jiiBt vacated by a vanquished and despondent 
predeoessorf after a tolerably close contest with a more democratic 
competitor* The party, discomfited by the imexpected calamities of 
theffeneral election of 1874, was further disheartened by the with- 
drawal of its chief in the hour of its adversity* It had been, as it is 
believed, almost evenly divided between its new kader^and a rival 
who to longer experience and greater parliamentaty prestige added 
the advantage of bourgeois empathies and North-oountry connection. 
The Government of Mr. Disraeli was not only strong in the House of 
Commons, but free from any particular embarrassments either at 
home or abroad. Their first acts were such as were calculated to 
attract popular support without provoking constitutional difficulties. 
The new leader of the Opposition was by common consent a very 
indififerent orator, and it was generally supposed that although 
possessed of good sense and fair abilities, he had never cared to 
make himself particularly conversant with affairs of state. And 
above and beyond all these deficiencies and difficulties the part 
which after all he had to play was that of Patroclus, or at best of 
Diomede, while Achilles sat apart in his tent. Nor does this adum- 
bration of the facts do full justice to the awkwardness of the situation. 
It was not always easy, as we know, to find a champion to do battle 
with Hector under circumstances thus discouraging, but any champion 
might fairly have been excused for declining the combat if Achilles 
had been wont from time to time to appear as a free lance upon the 
flank of his army, or had been suspected of prompting independent 
action on the part of Thersites and his friends. But Lord Hartington 
cared for none of these things. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left ; he knew little of finesse, and less of oratory ; he had no 
hope of snatching party triumphs, and, so far as the public could see, 
no great desire to distinguish himself ; he was overmatched not only 
by the battalions but also by the experience, the ability, and the skill 
of the Minister ; but he had accepted, perhaps reluctantly, a position 
the importance of which he appreciated ; he determined not to fall 
short of the adequate performance of its duties ; and he succeeded in 
discharging them to the astonishment not only of his opponents, btit 
also of Ms friends. 

What were the qualifications which Lord Hartington brought to 
the effectual fulfilment of his new functions ? He had great modera- 
tion in his own political views, coupled, however, with an absolute 
devotion to the interests of a party, not always as moderate as himaelf; 
slow to act, and not vividly sympathetic, he was yet free from that 
curious inability to share the predilections of his followers which dis- 
tinguished Mr. DisraeU; not only had he nothing to seek by way of 
pei^nal advancement, but all the wmld ki!ie^ thath^ was making, and 
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in undertaking the uphillgame to which he was committed ; but above 
all, he- was rich in that saving conunon sense— -perhaps the rarest of 
all advantages which a parliamentary leader can enjoy — whidi 
enables its possessor to divine without effort the result of a debate 
upon the House of Commons at large, and to speak, as it would 
appear insteotively, after, however halting Mhicm, the sentiments 
which the interchange of conflicting opinions has commended to the 
secret judgment, if not to the actual votes, of the majority of membem 
present. Lord Hartington sought no rhetorical triumphs, and yet, 
possibly as much to his own surprise as to that of others, he actually 
achieved more than one; he attempted no surprises, he never 
sought to profit by any symptom of disaffection in the Ministerial 
ranks — never, save on one occasion, throughout that period during 
which his leadership was undisputed did he lend himself to factious 
opposition. Whether from a lack of sympathy, or in accordance 
with the suggestions of a calculating foresight, he never offered to the 
Government of the day any cordial aid in contending with the difficul- 
ties which presently environed them ; distasteful as the duty evidently 
was, he did not shrink from the attendance in the House and the 
assertion of hie own views, which was necessary to keep himself and 
his party before the world ; and yet it may be doubted whether our 
Parliamentary records show an example of more successful manage- 
ment of an Opposition than is to be found in the history of the years 
from 1875 to 1878, in which Lord Hartington devoted hims^ to 
that uncongenial task. He can hardly be considered responsible in 
the fullest sense for the manoeuvres which signalised the latter years 
of the late Parliament, after Mr. Chamberlain had repudiated his 
authority and Mr. Gladstone had made manifest his intention of 
again directing the action of the Liberal party. It is probable that 
in face of either of these embarrassments taken singly. Lord Harting- 
ton might have vindicated his title to guide the Opposition, had he 
chosen to do so. Why he did not choose to do so need not concern 
us in considering our present subject. 

Such a survey^ necesmrily incomplete, as has been attempted of 
the methods adopted in our own times by those who have led the 
Opposition in the House of Commons may serve to establish some 
general conclusions, though perhaps hwrdly of the positive order, as 
to the course which ^ould be followed by a party which aspires to 
official responsibOity* Even if it is not possible to lay down any rule 
as to what should be done, it may be easier in the light of such 
examples to realise what it is better to leave imdone¥ The Country, 
as it may be in the case of those whmn it has raised to power, 
is still wise enough not to require from the Parliamentary Minoritj 
any such declaration of a poliey as is imj^ied by what we may call a 
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^tooilfilraMve attitude. Whatever an Opp6sitioa has left the safe 
liiftitfi of criticirai and resistance, it has Mled to diminish the eon- 
fideoee en which the Ministry mast be supporod to rest. It is not the 
superior claim that an Oppositicoi may seek to edibroe on the ground 
of its juster appreciation of the public interest whioa is likely to wean 
the House of Commons or the constituencies from h preference that 
been recently expressed. Still less is |t probable ^at^the favour 
of the English people will be gained by factious obitmction to 
proposals which it may be persuaded to regard as a part of the 
mandate it has entrusted to its favourites. But such independent 
judgment as is even yet to be found in England, apart frbln the 
clamour of party newspapers and partisan organisations, looks for 
information upon public questions to a bold and unsparing examina^ 
tion of Ministerial measures by those whose raison d^Hre is their 
disapprobation of the Ministerial policy. If the representatives of 
the Opposition are mute or feeble in utterance when momentous 
questions are at issue, the rank and file of their party will always be 
prone to find in obstructive action a vent for the sentiments which 
would have been more legitimately expressed by the oratory of their 
leaders. It may be, and has often been, the more judicious course for 
those leaders to refrain from attack when the opportunity seemed 
most provocative ; but a passive attitude if permanently maintained 
must tend to disorganise forces, which can only be kept in heart 
by such successes as the blunders of any minister must frequently put 
within the reach of his opponents. 

The history of a Parliamentary Minority, whether under the 
guidance of Mr. Disraeli or of Lord Hartington, need only be studied 
to show the impossibility of laying down any ‘ hard and fast ’ theory 
of the tactics of an Opposition. What is prudent at one time is 
imprudent at another. What may be acceptable to Oppositionists of 
one party may be exceedingly distasteful to the other party when it 
has to occupy a similar position. The nearest approach to a general 
maxim upon the question is perhaps that embodied in Lord Beacons* 
field’s advice to his followers at Bridgewater House, to be founds as 
often as their principles would permit, in the majority. In every 
Ministry there must always be a section which is nearer to the Oppo* 
sition than the rest of the party to which it belongs. Every oeGasion 
which offers for supporting or encouraging this wing of the Minis- 
terial phalanx should be utilised, not only for the immediate enforce- 
ment of the principles which are dear to the Opposition, but also with 
a view to a future disruption in the Ministerial ranks. An Op|K)sitlon 
which holds its principles dearer than office may well be content to 
strengthen the hands of such allies as it may discover in the opposite 
c^p when they pluck up the courage to differ from their usual asso- 
ciates. And it is by forming part from time to time of a majority thus 
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the xepremtaMve of jthe more dc^berate opiiii<m of the mtien. An 
instanee tidkich wM at once oeeor to eTex7faody of t^e advantages of 
sneh oomlaet^ is to be foimd in the suceessftU resistaiiGe ofTere^ to 
Mi. Bradlaugh’s demand to take the Parliamentaiy Oath, Another, 
if it were neoessaiy^ might be cited in the defeat of the Government 
on the amendment which they had accepted^ restricting the search for 
arms in Ireland to the hours of daylight. An Opposition must be 
singularly clumsy or exceptionally unfortunate which does not ind 
means tor multiplying such opportunities of commending Itself to 
pablic favour. And leaders of Opposition must be something more 
than clumsy or unfortunate if, abandoning the opportunities which 
are certain to occur to those who know how to wait, they seek by 
unnatural alliances or snap- votes to snatch a Pyrrhic victory or pro- 
voke a premature expression of public opinion. 

If we grant, then, that the general attitude of those who sit on 
the left of the Speaker should rather be one of expectancy than of 
aggression, we must not be supposed to admit that where the policy 
of the Government gives an opening for such an exposure as may 
excite indignation out of doors, the occasion should be lost. Such 
an occasion, in the opinion of many on both sides of the House, was 
afforded by a celebrated incident in the history of last year. And it 
was allowed to pass with a mere desultory discussion, which showed 
that the professed critics of the Ministry were really more frightened 
than elated by the unusual chance of displaying their ffghting 
qualities. It may be thought a rash assertion, but I believe many 
a political observer will echo it, that if Mr. Gathome Hardy had 
still been a member of the House of Commons, the Ministry would 
not have survived by a week the promulgation of the Kilmainham 
correspondence. The opportunity was wasted and may not recur. 
Nor, as things are at present ordered, can the Opposition hope to gain 
much by its recurrence, however much the country may have lost by 
the impunity accorded to Mr. Forster’s colleagues.. 

But if it is not easy to pronounce as to what an Opposition 
should recognise as its necessary fimctions, so far as its action is con- 
cerned it is not difficult to observe wbat any Opposition should seek 
to avoid. A system of regarding the events of to-day merely as pegs 
on which to hang vindicationB of the policy which, however un- 
reasonably, was yet unmistakably condemned by the verdict of 
yesterday ; a theory of public life which regards the House of Com- 
mons as a theatre for the endless repetition by meritorious but un- 
distingtdshed actors of the parts in which Uiey have egregioudy 
failed to retain popular approval ; a disposition to regard individual 
action as mutiny, and ind^endent thought as flat Ma^hemy — these, 
indeed, are good indications of the whicdi has brought a party 
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office, the first duty of its kader 
is to confront with unabated courage the iegiona of his auceeSflful 
^versaries. The first duty of the colleagues to whose iil-luok or 
mistnanagement the catastrophe has been due, is to efface thenaselTes 
until their country, or at least their party, recalls to their 

former prominence. ^ Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ and sweet 
they may be found alike by the ex-minister who is relegated to ob*» 
seurity,* and by the new aspirants to Parliamentary honours, who 
should enjoy in Opposition a freer scope for abilities hitherto un^ 
recognised. A Ministry goes out of office sometimes because its 
policy is unacceptable; more frequently because its persornid 
is discredited. Happy is the party whose former functionaries 
appreciate in time the significance of this truth. The fact that a ^ 
man has been useful to a Prime Minister at a particular juncture 
may have been a very good reason for introducing him at that 
moment into the Administration. But the reflection, that having 
been thus brought forward he has not been able to sustain the 
G-overnment against the shock of attack, is at any rate as sufficient 
a warrant for his standing aside at least for a time to see whether 
others may not establish a better claim upon the confidence of their 
associates. 

If it may be permitted again to revert to the practice of Mr. 
Disraeli, it will be seen that he was always ready to bring forward 
the rising men of his party or to discard those colleagues whom he 
considered to be suited for retirement. It was in Opposition that 
the merits of Mr. Hardy, of Sir S. Northcote, and of Lord Robert 
Cecil were developed. It is in Opposition that those who held 
secondary rank in a late Administration, as also those who held no 
such rank at all, must make good their claim if they can to future 
authority and influence. Even the Leader of the Opposition, though 
he must in any case speak often, and if a great orator hardly too 
often, may do well to recall how frequently the greatest orator we 
have ever seen conducting an Opposition was content to leave not 
merely a share, but the principal share in a great debate to one of 
those younger allies who thus attracted public mterest while they 
learned to bear the weight of personal respansibiJity, It is npt 
necessary to have sat in a Cabinet to be able to represent an 
Opposition in dealing with a particular subjeol ; and the Cabinet of 
the future will be all the stronger if the way into it is to be xnade 
good rather by proved exoellenee in debate than by siipposed^obse- 
qniousnesB to the Cabinet of the past. 

Some of those who have recently written on this subject Imve 
dealt not only with the general question, but also with the particular 
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or ladk of hmd m tlze wks of the 

present O^^sition, as weH is oajjled tlie Duel Leader^ 

ship, r It can scarcely be deoei^y eertsinly can in no senae be 
proitable, to discuss in public any ^cwaes of doatestic di^erenoe which 
are peculiar to a particular household. SviMce it to aayv that if ex- 
clusive tendencies prevail in the counsels of any party, or if a dis-^ 
position should at any time exist to prefer the views of county mem- 
bers to those of borough members, or vice vers^, to exalt the interests 
of the boroughs over those of the counties, a grievous mistake will 
have been committed of which >t present no trustworthy indication 
can be seen. If a party chooses to entrust its management not to 
experienced and practical men who are content to work outside the 
House of Commons, but to Parliamentary busybodies who must 
chatter within its walls, it must, of course, take the consequences. 
Bqt even these need not entail permanent disaster if the error is 
rectified before it is too late. A party, like an army, requires in its 
servants not only skill but secrecy, not only secrecy but loyalty. It 
cannot afford to dispense with any of these qualities, still less with 
all of them. But a party which has opened its eyes to the value of 
these desiderata need not find any very serious difficulty in supplying 
them. 

As regards the Dual Leadership, it may be as well to remember 
that so long as we have two Houses of Parliament, a dual leadership, 
in a certain sense, there must always be. When the Leader of the 
whole party sits in the House of Commons, the responsibilities of his 
colleague and lieutenant in the House of Lords are doubtless mate- 
rially diminished. And yet even in such a case it will be impossihle 
for the representative of the party to avoid occasionally taking action 
without having been able to consult his Chief in the other House. 
But when the Leader of the party sits in the Lords it is obvious that 
his vicegerent in the Commons must accept a responsibility for in- 
dependent action of daily and indeed hourly occurrence, ^^en the 
absolute Leadership is iu abeyance, no doubt the position is one of 
exceptional difficulty so &r as the two Chiefs are concerned. But 
so long as an ewtenU cordials is maintained between them, the 
members of their party need not be appreciably effected by it. It 
may be said that the embarrassing position in which Lord SaHsbury 
found himself at the last stage of Arrears Bill was due to this 
cause. No doubt he suffered from imperfect information as to the 
fightibg disposition of the rank and file in the Commons ; but this 
might as easily have been the case if he had been the actual Chief 
of the Paxly, but still dependent upon others for his knowledge of 
the feelings of his followers beyond the Chamber in which he sat. 
And the very fiic^ that the Dual Leadership has not been in the 
l^t dist^urbed by what then happened is the best proof that its 
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di^ioulUes ^can easily be surmounted by those who face them with 
mutual oonfidence and untarnished honour. party can trust its 
leaders unless it sees that they trust each other* ' And thisj whatever 
may be their other embarrassments, is now, as for many years it has 
been, a difitingfuishing characteristic of the two able and honourable 
men who conduct Her Majesty’s Opposition. 

# ' ■ 

Henry Cecil Eaikes. 



THE FUNCTIONS OF CONSERVATIVE 
OPPOSITION. 

% 

DcniNG the last few months a strange panic has seized a certain 
potion of the public, which bids fair, unless checked in time, to shake 
thd faith of many who have hitherto believed in the Conservative 
party. The despondent croakings of a few Conservatives who have 
no experience of office have induced a belief ^that the party is so 
conducting its opposition to the Government as to nullify a possible 
return *of public confidence. The idea has consequently gained 
ground that a line divides the Conservative ‘ party of action’ from 
the main body almost as sharply as that ^vhich separates Mr. Parnell 
and his followers from Mr. Shaw. Colour has been lent to this 
view by the recent attempt of a very limited number of Conserva- 
tives to prolong the contest on Procedure, although the equally limited 
attendance of members deprived the struggle of the smallest interest. 
In fact, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, after the main division on the 
cloture had been taken, the numbers of the Opposition varied from 
five to twenty-five during the speeches of their own party. But tlieBe 
skirmishes have not been without their weight in the country. The 
efforts of the few ‘ faithful and true ’ who combated the Ministry 
throughout shone out conspicuously in such a session. Those who 
look upon Opposition as a constant system of ‘ pegging away ’ were 
greatly exhilarated, and not a few went so far as to assert that genuine 
Conservatism was more truly represented in the House of Commons 
by Lord Bandolph Churchill than by Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Naturally people are not wanting to take up this cry. Journals 
like the Daily News^ which are dependent on Conservative splits to 
equalise the balance of Liberal secessions, are forced to trade on 
anything which can be possibly twisted into disagreement between 
the Conservative chiefs and their subordinates. The most is tbns 
made of any divergence of tactics, and public attention is constantly 
directed to points of strategy rather than of public policy, much less 
of principle. Leading articles are gravely written on the failure of 
the Opposition to seize this or that point of attack, as if the whole 
oyect of parliamentary waifrtre were to trip up the Ministry or to 
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secvo^ a satisikctozy number of oontradictory assertions from the 
Pxloae Minister. The more general suob an idea becomes, tbe more 
da^er is there that a statesmanlike course will be abandoned for an 
imperfect imitation of the worst qualities of Irish obstruction. 
Otierilla attacks' are very well in their way, and they have been 
marvellously efficacious in the present Parliament~a fact for which 
we have to thank the constant concessions by the Goy;^ment to 
importunity rather than to argument. The public is becoming more 
and more diverted by such attacks and interested in those wbo 
make them. Hence the cheers recently evoked from a deputation 
representing a great body of Manchester Conservatives at the very 
shallow epigram in which Lord Eandolph Churchill declared his coh- 
viction that * the duty of an Opposition was to oppose and not to 
support the Grovemment,’ 

It would be interesting to know what would have been the 
feelings of the great Conservative leaders who have passed away^ — of 
Peel, or of Disraeli — had they found themselves adjured to conduct 
Opposition in this fashion. We may imagine the sarcastic com- 
ments with which the late Prime Minister would have greeted each 
fresh departure in the Ministerial Irish programme, or the remorse- 
less criticisms which Peel would have applied to the economy which 
has produced an increased income-tax. But to have invited either 
of these leaders, the test of whose merit in Opposition was success, 
to weary out their supporters by constant countermarches and false 
starts would have even surpassed the courage of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The party must indeed be weak which needs to fortify 
itself against the enervating effects of impartiality by actions in 
which public spirit must be left behind. 

Those, however, who have watched the proceedings of the present 
Parliament will note the very undue importance which may be 
attached to such speeches. The worst implication which can be 
conveyed by them is that Lord Randolph Churchill sees opportuni- 
ties of turning Government blunders to advantage of which Sir 
Sts^ord Hmrthcote has not availed himself. It wordd be an insult 
to the merest tyro in politics to credit him with the belief that a 
system of constant and nagging criticism will re-establish the con- 
fidence of Constituencies in the Conservative leaders. Predicating 
this, it would puzzle any man of whatever politics to name instances in 
which the Opposition have failed to challenge the unusually frequent 
invasions of principle which have characterised the present Parlia- 
ment, though they may not have done so to the best advantage. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to point out occasions 
when the effect of a specific protest has been marred by the appear- 
ance of fectious opposition below the gangway. The week point in 
the potioy of the Opposition leaders is that from oircumstances they 
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have be€SD ic^tfsed to attack im Mtm t that, except in ses^t of tha 
Coercion Bills, they have not been able to tMr atipport of the 
Ministry sufficiently clear where they have agreed with them, and 
that in consequence the influence of decided and uncompromising 
criticism has been frittered away* The Opposition is imdeniaMy 
weak at present in . the House of Commons^ but it would be mfi- 
nitely weSer if it were to alienate all moderate men by a sucoes- 
sion of carping and querulous attacks, the sincerity and public spirit 
of wlueh might be severely questioned by the canstituendeB. The 
time, therefore, has come to ask, In what respect has the Conserva- 
tive party failed, and where has it succeeded, in discharging i^e 
functions of an Opposition ? 

When the Parliament of 1880 assembled, Mr. Griadstone found 
himself supported by a majority of 120 Liberals, and on most questions 
of party policy he has commanded the votes of some fifty Home Bulats 
as well. It is obvious that, in the face of such support, very little 
could be done by the Conservatives per se. Nevertheless, the Brad- 
laugh question has been fought by Sir Stafford Northcote from 
beginning to end with complete success, despite the strongest 
pressure which the Liberal whips could bring to bear. No one will 
dispute the unanimity, whether rightly or wrongly, displayed by the 
Conservatives in this contest; and the succession of defeats ex- 
perienced by the Prime Minister, considering the present inequality 
of parties, is probably unparalleled in Parliamentary annals. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this success would have been achieved 
had the general feeling of the House in respect of Mr. Br adlaugh 
been obscured by a loud trumpet-call to Conservatives to ‘ oppose 
the (xovernment.’ Yet this, we may be told, is the solitary 
instance of successful Conservative strategy during the present 
Parliament. 

Some ground has certainly been given for this accusation by the 
ill-sustained, and therefore futile, attacks which have been recently 
made on the Ministry. But the fault of this lies not with the leadera, 
but with the rank and file of the party. The last three sessions have 
been unusually trying ones. Truly, the fact that Parliament has sat 
during nearly the whole of two out of the last three years may 
furnish some excuse for the bad attendance of members who are in a 
hopeless minority. But this want of self-sacrifice has most incontest- 
ably operated to iket detriment of the party. On many o&3m<3m the 
leaders have been left to fight their battle almost alone, hut 
the aid of the ‘ irregulars,’ would have cut a worse figure they 
have done. And yet, in other cases besides that of Mi* Bradhiugh, a 
hearty effort on ^e part of ihe whole party has been plenteously 
rewarded. In the Opposition to the Coidpensa^on for Bisturbance 
Bill, the two Houses acted leather, the Corniznttee disenssioas were 
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mMinedi the BiU wa» rejected, and the Ministiy had to accept 
the defeat* What might have been the result had the same course 
been taken on the Irish Land Bill of 1881 cannot be estimated, 
for it was never attempted* From first to last the Opposition, 
although thoroughly at one in principle, pursued a hopeless strategy . 
The object of eveiy one was to emasculate the Bill, Bat some preferred 
to give a general support to the measure and to concentraro attack on 
a few vital points, while others tried to tear the Bill to pieces in detail, 
and thereby force the Government to reconstruct it. These varying 
coimsels naturally handicapped the Conservative chiefs, and by far too 
great moment was attached to the opinions of the few Ulster members 
whose seats were believed to depend on the Bill, and who at critical 
moments hung on the backs of those who desired to fight it throughout. 
Hence tlie opposition to the Bill was conducted most unfavourably ; 
one amendment was substituted for another ,on the second reading, 
and ultimately a division was taken, from which fifty Conservatives 
were absent, while members on both sides who denounced the measure 
at every turn in private could not be induced to attend the Committee 
regularly. For two months the Bill dragged out its weary length, 
although it was sufiiciently obvious that, without a heartier support 
from the minority in the Commons, the Lords could not give full 
effect to their views. At each stage it was hoped that the Whigs 
would rally to strike a blow in support of their principles ; but 
nothing was done throughout which could justify the Government in 
receding from the position they had originally taken up. Therefore 
when we consider the gigantic leverage possessed by the Opposition 
in respect of the principles assailed, it is to be regretted that they 
mi^ed their Conservatism too weak to gain substantial concessions 
or to influence the coimtry. 

This is a typical instance of the manner in which defective 
strategy may detract from the apparent cohesion of a great party* 
The moral has since been pointed even more plainly by the Arrears 
BiU. The dangers which beset a |>arty are indefinitely multiplied 
when the over-activity of a few is brought into sharp contrast with 
the apathy of the many* With both of these the Conservative leaders 
have lately bad to deal* While a portion of the field are rushing at 
their fences, the great majority never appear to see the fence tiU they 
are right on it. The Arrears BiU was before Parliament three months. 

A ^ore of members had made up their minds to oppose it through 
thick and thin. Their fellows egged them on, and yet, when suddenly 
brought face to. face with a possibledissolution, the main 
that the question was not sufficiently important, or the time was not 
ripe for an appeal to the constituencies. In the Upper House the same 
farro was enacted. And yet those who objorjfate Ute dnal leadership 
and aaonyraioiiriy deprecate the cloture which gurronhds the front 
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cote, but was actually carrying out the mandate given to M at 
three successive mee^ngs of the party. This episode, indeed, sc^lgeBts 
a douU whether those who follow have not even more influence on 
the strategy of a party than those who lead. 

But whiA Conservatism has thus suffered in the House of Commons 
from misdirection of force and want of self-sacrifice, similar fidlings 
have be;^ visible outside Parliament. The House of Commons has 
lost much of its old attractiveness. The duties of a member become 
yearly more engrossing. It is not only that the hours of wmk are 
longer than they were and attendance more trying, but constituencies 
are much more exacting. The recess is far from being a holiday. A 
borough likes to see its member at local functions ; a county calls its 
representative to half-a-dozen agricultural meetings, each of which 
is more important than the others, and quite distinct. Beyond this, 
political associations have been largely formed on either side and need 
stimulant in the shape of ‘ extra-Parliamentary utterances.’ The 
strain of these has in fact gone far to account for the temporary 
breakdown of Sir Stafford Northcote, who had not enjoyed a complete 
month’s holiday since his emancipation from office. All this makes 
Parliamentary life something else than the goal of social ambition, or 
the reward of hereditary connection. It has lately been whispered 
that the general disposition to pass the Corrupt Practices Bill is not 
unconnected with the inability of party managers to find candidates 
ready to spend enormous sums to enter Parliament under such con- 
ditions. Certainly the supply of available young men is not so large 
as it was, and whether this be due to landed depression, or to what- 
ever cause, it is a force which touches the Conservatives first. A 
party which has from time immemorial included a laige section of 
men in whose lives politics are only an incident must feel the loss 
when a Parliamentary career becomes too irksome for any but a 
devotee. Such is the tendency of the day. Men are wanted who 
will work up constituencies so rigorously as to ensure success, and 
they are not to be found. The number of eldest sons who lost their 
seats at the last general election was absolutely appalling, for county 
elections are not to be won now by a dash at the finish, though 
Parliainentary crises are too often d^rmined by men who have ran 
up from the country to vote. But unless those who by connedion 
and Influence are calculated to keep the country firm to Con* 
servatism set themselves to the task, and make themselves the montli- 
pieoe of grievances which it will otherwise fall to an agitator to 
ex|»fe88, the backbone of the party in opposition will be gene. No 
body of men ever appeared so hopelesdiy beaten as the Tories after 
the Heform EiU of 1831, and the Protectionists after 1846, but the 
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of Beal and alteirwards of Biara^ ro-oatabli^od the Paadbaf* 
1^1 fhrmigb ihdit very self-sacrifice wMoh is^ now d^ted 
for aod found lacking. 

These circumstances have led to the gap in the C3<m9ervataLve 
pdity which Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends have ri^ 
to fill. They have found constant openings wh^e the Conservative 
have been paralysed by the absence of their sttjP|>ort6rs. It 
was chiefly due to the ^ Fourth Party ’ that throughout the sesdon 
of 18S0 theie was any continued resistance to the Grovemment at 
all. They initiated the struggle about Mr. Bradlaugb^ and pul^d 
the labouring oar in every measure which the Government pressed 
from May to September. But their province was attack, and their 
mission could therefore only be a temporary one. Mere destruc- 
tiveness can add nothing to the position and hopes of Conservatism. 
What is needed beyond the self-reliance which may he shown by a 
small minority in attacking a powerful Ministry is the faith in Con- 
servative principles, as such, which will carry conviction to the 
doubtful. It may be expedient to discredit the Government, but 
Ministries cannot long trade on the discredit of their predecessors. 
Those, therefore, who, without an alternative policy to propose, show 
by speech and letter a determination simply to enfeeble the Ministry, 
may not even serve their present turn. Mr. Disraeli, after an almost 
unique experience of conducting opposition without a previous career 
in office, shrank from the repetition of it. The influence of a private 
member who is only held responsible for the present, cannot equal 
that of a leader who has to rally his party for a future. Conservatives 
in the House must therefore bestir themselves, lest the country learn to 
regard them as a sort of dull background to the picture in which Lord 
Bandolph Churchill and his friends are the only prominent figures. 

‘ Wanted, a policy ! ’ is a terrible drawback to Conservatives at the 
present time. Perhaps the greatest legacies which Lord Beaconsfield 
left to his party at his death were his international successes and the 
defence of the land. The fruits of the one seem to have been fil<died 
by Mr. Gladstone, while the old fable of the bundle of stidks is beiug 
more and more exemplified in the case of the other. When a Badioal 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s stamp gravely recommends that * benearii 
the inscription on Lord Beaconsfield’s statue detailing his virtues 
and public services should be added one line commemorating the 
faithful imitation of his policy by Her Majesty’s Government, his 
political opponents,’ we see the turn of the tide. Mr. Gladstone has 
at last grasped at the great secret of Lord Pahnerston’s hold on the 
nation, of which he had allowed Lord Beaconsfield to become the 
reriduary legatee. Side by side wiili this, the present Government 
has entered on the crusade against landed prc^etexs, recently adr^tfd 
as a Liberal watchword by Mr, Chamherlean ia a g^uitous letter of 
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advice to the electors of Wigaia» These two liaes of policy are well cal- 
culated to secure the votes of the comxoercial classes, whose interests 
must be maintained abroad, and of that great body of electors whose 
politics are summed up in the fact that others have what they desire to 
obtain. The substantial advantages thus ofered to certain sections of 
electors cannot be outweighed by hadiscrimmate abuse of Mr, Grlad> 
stone, or bp laudation of his pr^ecessors. The last general election 
was admittedly fought too much on these lines by the Conservativea at 
a time when Liberal promises were being showered on all classes. The 
complaint of some of the reporters who attended a candidate for a 
metropolitan constituency throughout his contest that they nev^ 
heard a word from him on Conservative policy, to vary the gloriica* 
tion of Lord Beaeonsfield and of himself as a fit candidate, points its 
own moral. 

The time has come for those who believe in the vitality of Con- 
servative principles to lay out a clear programme for themselves in 
and out of Parliament. Waiting to see how the cat jumps will not 
restore Conservatives to power. The late (xovernment, in their 
anxiety to pass social reforms which would influence the towns, 
somewhat shook the loyalty of the agricultural classes. Nor was this 
owing to any special fault of Sir Stafford Northoote, but to the 
fatality which linked together Parliamentary obstruction and foreign 
war. The domestic inactivity of 1878 and 1879, which Liberals 
delight to refer to a ' spirited foreign policy,’ was an episode on which 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain could throw much light. 
But it none the less affected the temper of the constituencies. Sub* 
stantial measures of social i-eform like the Artisans’ Dwellings and 
Friendly Societies Bills may have inflaenced the boroughs. But it 
is, doubtful whether they gained the Conservatives half as many 
votes as were lost tmder the influence of the placard, largely circulated 
from the Liberal headquarters, of a British soldier being flogged by 
a Zulu, The boroughs were not pacified and the counties were 
aggrieved. Landlords both in England and Scotland saw little cause 
for satisfrction in the Agricultural Holdings Act, the voluntary 
character of which had not made it even a stopgap to Liberal demands, 
yet English and Scotch farmers grumbled that so little was don® to 
define tenant-right. Moreover, in the prostration caused by bad 
seasons, the large subsidies from the ex<diequer to the local ratea 
were almost wholly fcrgotten ; and farmers, with bankruptcy starii^ 
them in the free, talked calmly of the total remission of the 
tax. Certain sections of the dergy were inflaenced by the same 
feeling, while the Ritualists bitterly resented the given by 

Conservatives to the Public Worship Regulation Act. Thm causes, 
in addition to the want of energy on the Conservative side previously 
alluded to, go far to account ibr the loss of so many agrieultural 
VoL, XIIL— No. 71. M 
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in the counties which had suffered inost iroin the depression. 
It^)jmisins to consider how they may be won back again at the next 
eSeotion. 

There is^ without doubt, a great opening for €onseryative pbMcy 
in this direction. The promises of successiTe statesmen, based on 
the expressed opinions of Sir Eobert Peel and those who were re- 
sponsible with him for the introduction of Free Tra^e, are still 
unful&Hed. The land is overburdened with rates wholly unconnected 
with the districts in which they are levied. The maintenance of 
pauper lunatics by a rate on real property alone can be no more 
justified in argument than the old law, by which a man who lived 
all his life in one parish and became a pauper was saddled in his old 
age on the union in which he happened to have been bom. Yet 
anomalies of this character are perpetuated, while social progress is 
increasing the rates in one direction as fast aa they decrease in 
another. It is, however, obvious that these questions cannot bo 
touched by a Giovemment largely dependent for its majority on the 
boroughs, whose wealthier inhabitants would be the losers by the 
change. Hence we see a Ministry developing a popularity-hunting 
and tenant- farmers-toadying propensity at the expense of the land- 
lords, while this substantial piece of justice remains untouched. 
And yet, if the county householders, whether enfranchised or not, 
were polled throughout England, the importance which they attach 
to this grievance would probably outweigh that of a possible exten- 
sion of the franchise. If Conservatives could only put forward the 
reorganisation of local finance as an indispensable item in their pro- 
gramme, it would accentuate the attempt of the last Government to* 
give the county ratepayers some relief. 

Not far remote from this, and of kindred effect, is the question 
of general finance. The country at large knows very little of the 
figures which make up the annual budget, and is only too ready to 
give the credit of economy to whichever party claims it the loudest. 
The burden of taxation in Great Britain is easily home compared 
with that in Germany, Russia, or most continental countries. What 
the British taxpayer, therefore, cares most about is not a fitful relief 
from taxation, but security from unexpected demands. The financial 
bait of the renaission of income-tax held out by Mr. Gladstone in 
1874 t^y be said to have completely failed in securing support to* 
bis party. But this was due to the knowledge that the justice of the 
tax — often admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself — would cause its re- 
imposition if other sources of revenue should become slacki On 
the other hand, taxpayers naturally resented the creation of a fic- 
titious surplus at the expense of the efficiency of the navy, as proved 
by Mr. Ward Hunt a few months afterwards. But for the large 
demands on the exchequei* during the Afghan war, Sir Stafford so 
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mxmijmhted tlie sttooe6<liiig jeiurs, d^pite very bad 

seaeoB8f as to redeem Tory it^ee &om tbe miipioiom of prcxfoBenesa^ 
Uodoulkedly a minister who bae hounded down his o|^nents for 
Vafj^^vatiim: existing distress % the burden of unneeessaiy wars * 
shotdd ba^e e system ready to ^nd for avoiding snob inoonvenient 
^8od^« But hitherto Gladstone’s hnanoial readjustments 
and foreig%dipIomacy have been so far foom reducing taxation that 
they have produced a yearly addition to the income-tax. This Is n 
point which Conservatives might with advantage lay to heart and 
profit by. 

Beyond these practical questions lie a variety of sentimental and 
social grievances of which Liberals have been allowed too much to 
claim the monopoly. Conservatives in opposition, without commit- 
ting themselves to a definite scheme, may well indicate the point to 
which they are prepared to go in carrying out desired reforms. Aud 
this, where compromise is possible, will be a far more efficacious and 
public-spirited method of action than mere opposition. No better in- 
stance of judicious and timely interposition can be cited than the Settled 
Land Bill of Lord Cairns, which has closed the mouths of Mr. Arthur 
Arnold and others who care more to mulct the landlords than to free 
the land. A similar policy would go far to conciliate classes which 
are otherwise rendered irremediably hostile to Conservatism. This 
consideration would notably apply to such questions as the liquor 
traffic, as to which it is not made sufficiently evident that Conserva- 
tives differ from Liberals not in their desire for temperance, but in. 
their love of freedom, and in the fear of inflicting hardship on the 
labouring classes. It is not necessary, and it is certainly not conso- 
nant with electioneering strategy, to mix up such measures as these 
with the great party differences on the franchise and on confiscatory 
land bills, which are legitimate subjects of bitter and determined 
combat. 

It would be impossible, without undue prolixity, to attempt any- 
thing like a complete review of the Conservative creed. The main 
object will be attained if the members of the party can be induced to see 
that they must define the nature of their principles, and be ready to 
make sacrifices for them. Unless a point (Tappui be found, Conser- 
vatives will soon be doing nothing more than following at a oonventent 
distance in the wake of Eadicaiism. If this be taken to heart 
those who think that in yielding points of principle in detail they axe 
emulating the diplomatic conduct of Opposition by Lord Beaooniffidd, 
they will see how grievously they are mistaken. Therefore it la that 
leaders and followers should act fogether, and that above aU Urn policy 
and position of the Conservative party should be frdrly intelligible tc 
the oounfry. The prospect of a coalition with the Whigs or any other 

sectimcf ^e Bibeml party appears to grow yearly mom Those 

who shrank ifom oonnec^^ with Conservative party while Xiord 

m2 . ^ 
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Betto(HlMeld lived appear now to be equally timorous of tbe influenoes 
of Ij<wd Salisbury. The present Conservative polioy is sometbingveiy 
lilte wliat Liberal policy was under Lord Palmerston. But tbe rapid 
marcb of Liberal ideas in the last few years has completely out- 
stripped the advance of Conservative feeling ; and the presence of 
Hadicals of the stamp of Mr. Labouchere in the House of Commons 
is calculated to widen the gap. Hence it is that Conseruatives have 
little to hope unless from the genuine convictions of those Liberals 
who feel that they cannot keep pace with their party. The consti- 
tuencies have never quite recover^ the shock of Mr. Disraeli’s Beform 
Bill in 1867. The ‘ leap in the dark ’ obliterated the greatest of the 
eld party distinctions. There seemed no reason why any Liberal 
nostrum should in future find a solid wall of Tory feeling to Ineak 
against. In fact, there are many who from this precedent have 
learned to regard politics as a sort of interminable game in which tbe 
only study of the one party is to displace the other. This is just the 
sort of notion which is most injurious to genuine Conservatism. 

It is therefore very necessary that the main body of the party should 
not become committed to what may be termed political freaks. Great 
stands upon principle can do nothing but good ; but this is different 
from the adoption of certain cries merely as a set-off against Liberal 
proposals. It may be that Sir Robert Peel’s dictum, ‘ A physi- 
cian should not prescribe till he is called in,’ cannot be literally 
interpreted with advantage in this age of gladiatorial exhibitions by 
party leaders. But if tbe prescription is given, the patient should be 
forced to swallow the dose. The attempts at an alternative policy in 
the present Parliament have not been fortunate. Mr. W, H. Smith’s 
intended motion on tbe purchase of Irish estates fell to the ground ; 
Mr. Bourke’s censure on the Government in respect of Arabi Pasha 
perished of inanition. Such notices, if they do not advance, may detract 
from the vigour of a party, Y et it is well to recollect that these reverses 
are common in Opposition, and that Lord Hartington’s leadership was 
repudiated by large sections of his followers on several important occa- 
sions in the last Parliament. But there is no Achilles on the Conserva- 
tive side to reappear in arms and to efface the memory of past vagari^ 
by his personal valour. 

Whoever may be selected as leader of the Conservative party 
must keep pace with the forces below. It is well to face realises 
and to acknowledge that the new cycle of Radicalism through which 
England is now moving is one in which the working classes are dis- 
playing the aptitudes for political domination which have been too boldly 
accorded to them. But the nation, while it delights in the poasessioii 
motive power, will feel more and more the want of a stable regulator. 
It is for the Conservative party to show tiliat they are calculated to 
stand in the breach. Even at the present time their mission is not 
in abeyance. They cannot afford to wait Ibr a sudden revival of 
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Conservative enthusiasin, 6r for the full development of the vacilla- 
tibn of purpose which is ridding the present Ministry one by one of 
its ihoit ardent supporters. But until the party inside the House of 
Commons can meet Liberal innovations with Something more t^n 
mere destructiveness, and until the clearly defined aims of Conserva- 
tism have replaced the national desire for organic change, it will be 
impossiblefnot to say prejudicial, for the country to enter on a new era 
of Conservative government. 

W. St. John BrodricK. 
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A SWEET-WATER SHIP-CANAL THROUGH 
EGYPT 

If the opinion of the country could be taken on the question, there 
is little doubt that the vast majority of Englishmen would be found 
to insist that the Government ought not to lose the present oppor- 
timity of obtaining some substantial concession in connection with 
the Suez Canal, and our maritime rights in Egypt generally. If, on 
the other hand, the opinion of France were taken, it would probably 
be found to be no less unanimous in favour of leaving things alone. 
The reason for this difference is not far to seek — it is a practical one 
on the part of England, and a sentimental one on the part of France. 
Englishmen object to the delays and high charges characteristic of 
the present Canal, and also fear a repetition on some future occasion 
by the directors of the French Company of the manifestation of ill- 
will exhibited not long since by M. de Lesseps. Frenchmen, remem- 
bering that the Suez Canal is essentially a French undertaking, not 
unnaturally take a patriotic pride in maintaining its national cha- 
racter. Shipowners and commercial men in this country are accus- 
tomed to look for increased traffic facilities and reduced tolls where 
high dividends are realised, and their anticipations are well founded, 
since opposition companies quickly intervene if the original company 
prove refractory. The system is otherwise in France, where exclusive 
concessions for a certain number of years are the rule. jEIabits of 
thought differ in the two countries, and although the proposal to 
construct another Suez Canal may to Frenchmen savour of ingrati- 
tude, to Englishmen it appears to be the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Nothing could be more ungenerous than to endeavour to depre- 
ciate at this moment the eminent services rendered by M« de Lesseps 
in connection with the long-deferred project of a Suez Canal* The 
professional services of M. Voisin, the distinguished engineer-in-chief 
of the work, and of his able staff of assistant, are also entitled to the 
cordial recognition of English engineers ; for there is a right way and 
a wrong way even of cutting a ‘ ^tch,’ as it has been oont^ptuously 
termed, across an isthmus. Nevertheless, in justice to Lord Pal- 
merston, it is right to remember that the original conditions of the 
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Ca&al Ckmpan/s concession Oontained many c^eotionable danses^^ 
which would have been fiital to Lord Wolaeley’s recent oporationfi^ 
had not the foresight of the Oovernment led to their enforced wltlt- 
drawal. These clauses included, amongst other things, the Testing 
in the French Company of a belt of land along the entire length of 
the Canal from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea ; and, further, the 
sole rights % the Sweet Water Canal from Cairo to Ismailieh and 
Suez, which formed the line of advance in the recent campaign. 
Owing to the intervention of the English Oovemment, Egypt bought 
back the above concessions, for which the Suez Canal Company had 
^ven nothing, for the sum of 3,686, OOOi. 

M. de Lesseps has always been very anxious to satisfy the world 
that he holds an exclusive concession for the construction of a 
maritime canal across the Isthmus of Suez. This claim is not as;- 
sented to either in England or Egypt ; hut it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question here, as the alternative canal, briefly described in the 
present article, and illustrated by the accompanying plan, is not 
proposed to traverse the Isthmus. 

The canal referred to was projected by the late Khedive in 1874, 
with a view to mitigate as far as possible the evils which had resulted 
to Egypt from the construction of the Suez Canal. No arguments 
or statistics are required to show that the diversion of traffic from the 
important port of Alexandria, and the carriage of passengers past 
Egypt, instead of through it, must have arrested to a disastrous 
extent the growth of prosperity in the land of the Khedive. What- 
ever faults may have been found with the late Khedive, a want of 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of his country, as regards 
means of communication, agriculture, and commerce, has not been 
one of them ; and it must be admitted that any project by so high an 
authority, of the character of the proposed Alexandria to Suez Canal, 
is entitled to most careful consideration. To any one acquainted with 
the late Khedive’s intimate knowledge of the details of public works 
in Egypt, it would be idle to speak of engineering difficulties or 
impracticability in respect to a canal or similar undertaking projected 
by him, or which had received his sanction. 

As the ruler of Egypt, the Khedive, in laying out an alternative 
Suez Canal, had in his mind the attainment of three great objects : 
(1) to make Alexandria one of the important ports of the world, and 
to establish docks for sea-going vessels at Cairo ; (2) to provide an 
alternative ship canal, by which the traffic would be taken through 
the heart of the country, instead of across an outlying desert ; (3) to 
provide high4evel irrigation for the cultivated land of I/wer Egypt, 
and means for reclaiming a large area of desert and marsh land, at 
present of no value to the country. It cannot be denied that the 
Khedive’s project is well adapted to fulfil these desiderata. 

Referring to the map, it will be seen that the proposed canal runs 
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lAlexatidiia to Buezy via Cairo, a total distance of two hundred 
and lerty miles. The Nile divides the canal into two portions, which 
be best described separately. At Cairo the level of low water 
^ about thirty-nine feet above sea-level, so there will be a current 
down the two portions of the canal, towards the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea respectively. The rate of this current will depend upon the 
quantity of irrigation water abstracted from the canffi, but will 
^ways be very moderate. Locks are provided where the canals join 
the Nile at Cairo, and basins and docks for the accommodation of 
shipping. From the basin on the left bank of the river the canal 
wends its way by straight reaches and easy bends to Alexandria, a 
total distance of 118 miles. At the 56th, the 66th, and the 85th 
mile, locks are provided, as the fall from the Nile to the sea 
would otherwise lead to a current of destructive rapidity. An 
aditional lock at the 31st mile will be worked during high Nile* 
It win be seen from the map that for the last 28 miles of its 
length the canal rune through Lake Mareotis, and that the inter- 
ference with cultivated lands is minimised. 

On the right bank of the river, the canal, leaving the Cairo 
dock basin, follows approximately the general course of the Ismailieh 
and Sweet Water Canal to Suez, a distance of 122 miles. Locks are 
provided at the 40th mile and at Suez for use during low Nile, and 
in flood-time two locks, at Cairo and at the 22 nd mile respectively, 
would be brought into operation. The works on tlie canal call for no 
observation, as they are similar in character to those on the thousands 
of miles of canal already constructed in Egypt. 

There is, however, one undertaking of importance incidental to 
the working of the canal which may be referred to in greater detail — 
namely, the Nile crossing. It will be necessary to warp vessels across 
the Nile from lock to lock, and to ensure this being effected with 
safety and despatch, regulation works of some magnitude are requisite. 
The spot selected for the crossing is a little distance below Cairo, where 
the two flood channels unite and form a single stream of fairly regular 
and equal flow. Training walls and banks are designed to confine 
the river to a permanent course for a certain distance above and below 
the point of crossing, and direct the scour so as to maintain the re- 
quired depth for the passage of vessels, A railway bridge is provided 
to connect the lines on opposite sides of the river, and to serve as 
a carrier for the traversing mooring to which ships would be attached 
when crossing the Nile. The mode of procedure would be as follows s— 
A vessel, say from Suez, on arriving in the Cairo basin, would be 
slewed round, and passed through the lock into the Nile, stern fore- 
most, with her bows pointing straight up stream. A wire hawser would 
be attached to the traversing mooring, and the latter would be hauled 
acr^s the railway bridge by fired hydraulic engines at the Cairo docks, 
taking with it the attached vessel. On arriving at the opposite bank, 
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the TeBsel would be in position to enter the lock to the Al^candria Canal 
bow fixst. There is no cross current tending to embarrass the opera- 
tions, HUce the locks point sharply down stream, and the ships leave 
the looks sten foremost, and enter them bow foremost. This explana- 
tion is necessary, as some misapprehension has arisen on the pmnt. 
From the experience gained in the working of the great railway 
fhrry, near dhe same spot, it is estiinated that ten minutes will amply 
suffice for the warping of a vessel across the river, from one canal to 
the other. The operations ore of the simplest character, and the 
vessels will at all times be under the perfect control of the steersmen. 

Works of a comparatively inexpensive character will suffice to 
adapt the existing ports of Alexandria and Suez to the requirements 
of the maritime canal. The provision of an alternative ship canal 
was, however, but oue of the objects sought to be obtained by the late 
Khedive. Irrigation facilities had to be no less carefully considered, 
and it is necessary therefore to see what the proposed canal will effect 
in that direction. 

Assuming the barrage of the Nile to remain in its present incom-' 
plete condition, the level of water in the ship canal will rise to the 
level of that of the adjoining land, at a point near El Teirieh, on the 
left bank of the river, and near Belbeis, on the right bank. All lands 
north of these points will be thus irrigated without pumping, and 
lands south of the same will be similarly favoured after the Nile has 
risen a few feet. Generally it may be stated that the canal from 
Cairo to Alexandria will convey an ample supply of water at the requi- 
site level to irrigate, without pumping, the half-million feddans of 
cultivated and cultivable land in the province of Behera, and that the 
canal from Cairo to Suez, in like manner, will satisfactorily meet the 
requirements of about a million feddans of land in the provinces of 
Charkieh and Dakalieh, and considerably increase the facilities for 
irrigating a further area of about a quarter of a million feddans in 
Gallioub. Irrigation water might be conveyed from the Alexandria 
Canal across the Nile in syphons to the cultivated* lands between the 
two branches of the river ; but the irrigation of these lands would he 
more perfectly effected by the completion of the barrage. 

As frequent reference is made in discussing Egyptian affairs 
to the Barrage of the Nile, it may be well to give a brief de- 
scription of that very important structure. It is claimed that Napo^ 
leon the First, when in Egypt, suggested the constructiem of such 
a work; but the honour of attempting to realise it Is due to 
Mehemet Ali, who instructed one of his engineers, M. Mougc^ to 
commenfee operatians in the year 1846. The barrage crosses the 
Nile about twelve miles below Cairo, where the river divides iuto 
two branches termmating in the Bosetta tmd Damietta mouths respec- 
tively. From ^d to end, the total length of the structure is one 
mile and a quarter. At the time of commenoing the works the depth 
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(ifwate»r at high Nile ranged fram five feet to eightj feet ; so the 
ofiemtioii to excavate the shallow portions, and to fiU m the 
4ee|i bed with a huge mound of rubble. Upon the site thus pna* 
pan^ a broad and thick mass of concrete was deposited as a founda^ 
tlon for the barrage proper. In Oriental fashion, Mehemet Ali, 
having once made up his mind to carry out the work, wished to see 
it revised at once. He insisted upon the mass of conjirete above 
referred to being completed during the low Nile of 1847, which in- 
volved the mixing and depositing of no less than four thousand tons 
of concrete per day. On the barrage itself, and the three canals in 
connection with it, an army of 80,000 men withdrawn from the 
villages was employed. The unfortunate fellaheen were crowded so 
thickly on the work that control or supervision was impossible. 
As an inevitable result, the mass of concrete, upon which the efficiency 
of the barrage depends, is in places merely a dislocated mass of sand 
and stone without any cementing medium. Upon this rotten founda- 
tion an ornamental and massive structure of brick and stone was 
erected, and still remains a standing monument of the folly of its pro- 
jector, who ruined an admirably conceived scheme by the childish im- 
petuosity with which he attempted to realise it. To form an idea of 
what the superstructure of the barrage is like, it is only necessary to 
imagine two long railway viaducts with a fort between them. The 
barrage across the Eosetta branch is 1,525 feet in length between 
the abutments, and includes sixty-one arches of 16 feet 4 inches span 
and two locks. That across the Eosetta branch is of similar con- 
struction and 1,787 feet long. The mass of concrete forming the 
foundation is 112 feet wide and 12 feet thick ; the width of the 
roadway over the arches of the barrage is 30 feet, and the height of 
the same above low Nile level is 39 feet. Large iron sluices are 
fitted in the arched openings of the barrage, by closing which it was 
hoped to dam back the river and raise its level 15 feet on the up- 
stream side. Owing to the defects already referred to, it has been 
found impossible to effect this ; and, indeed, when it was attempted, 
a part of the structure cracked seriously and began to move down 
stream. Between the two barrages the Menoufieh Canal, having a 
bottom width of 200 feet, or about three times that of the Suez 
Canal, leads off to irrigate the lands between the two branches, and 
similar canals have their headworks on the flanks of the barrage* 
To show how far the present works are from realising the anticipations 
of their projectors, it is only necessary to say that the intended 
summer flow down the Menoufieh Canal was 3,200 cubic feet p^ 
second, whilst the actual flow is at times as little as 360 cubic feet* 
As regards width and depth, the canal has ample capacity to convey 
all the irrigation water required, if the barrage could be made to 
fulfil its function of damming back the river. Thus, when the Nile 
has ris€rn l2 feet 6 inches, the flow down the tanid is about 4,500 
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Qilbie feet per seccmd, and evem as mtKsh as 6^00 ciibiie feet has been 
measured. The same remarks Apply to the Behera Canal on the 
western Jank of the barrager whi<^ was intended to have a minimum 
disgorge of 1,900 cubic feet, whilst the flow is but 220 cubic feet 
in June, though it increases to 4,000 cubic feet in August. As a 
consequence, the irrigation of the bummer crops of Lower Egypt is 
dependent #d a large extent upon sakiehs, shadoof, and other piimi** 
tive appliances for raising water, at a cost practically of one-half of 
the value of the produce. 

Having reference to the above facts, it is no matter for surprise 
that the late Khedive contemplated the completion of the barrage as 
a contingent work to his great sweet water ship canal, and that 
English financiers have from time to time made overtures to 
the Egyptian G-overnment with respect to the same. Many similar 
works have returned unusually high profits in India, notably in 
Madras, where the official returns show the average receipts to be 
nearly 30 per cent, on the capital. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
value of high level irrigation in Egypt. Wherever water is raised by 
shadoof, each acre requires the services of two men for about a 
hundred days, and where centrifugal pumps are hired, the cost to 
the farmers is from 15s. to 30s. an acre for one complete watering. 
At the time of the construction of the barrage it was estimated that 
150,000 oxen, 25,000 men, and 50,000 sakiehs or chain-pumps were 
occupied in raising water to irrigate a comparatively small portion of 
the cultivated lands of Lower Egypt, It is difficult to say how 
many shadoofs and natalahs are at work in furthering the same end of 
watering the summer crops. All this would be saved if the Khedive’s 
proposed canal and contingent works were carried out, and in addition 
at least 300,000 acres of desert and marsh land would be brought into 
cultivation. As the present taxed area in the provinces of Calliouh, 
Charkieh, and Dakalieh, on the right bank of the Nile, and Behera, on 
the left bank, and of the Deltaic provinces, Menoufieh and G-arbieh, 
is about 2,500,000 acres, the land reclaimed would constitute an 
important fraction of the total area under cultivation. 

To construct the ship canal and complete the barrage, with the 
consequent modifications and extensions of the minor irrigation 
channels, would necessitate the expenditure of from 10,000,000(,'to 
12,000,000^. There is little doubt that the water-rates levied upon 
lands irrigated would yield a handsome return upon this expenditure, 
independent of the tolls upon shipping. As an alternative ship canal 
the late Khedive’s project offers certain advantages and certain dis- 
advantages as compared with the existing Canal. It has an advantage 
as a freshwater canal in cleansing ships’ bottoms from mimne 
growths, and so materially reducing the skin friction and power re- 
quired to propel vessels through the water. It also will doubtless be 
the most popular roiJte with passengers who may wish ^ spend a day 
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or two m Alexa&dna and Caiafov and not torry past the conntry by 
tlie route. Where every hoar is of importanoe, however, t^e 
preeeht canal must undeniaMy have the prelsr^Eioe, because, alilKni|^ 
the total distance &cmi a common point in the Meditenranean is 
practically the same by both routes, the time occupied will be at leaisi 
a day longer by the l^edive^s canal, owing to its greater length and 
to the speed being necessarily slower through the canahethan in the 
open sea. On the other hand, since the receipts from waterKrates in 
the instance of the sweet water canal will constitute a large propor- 
tion of the whole, whilst the Suez Canal has no similar source of 
revenue, shipowners will be amply compensated for tbe delay by the 
low tolls which would be levied on the new route. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the question of the construction 
of an alternative Suez Canal via Alexandria and Cairo resolves itself 
into this- — Is it, in a rainless country like Egypt, preferable to construct 
a sweet-water canal running along a ridge, or to widen a salt-water 
‘ditch’ lying down in a hollow ; and is it, as regards our own country, 
preferable to have an alternative route for ships through Egypt, 
remote from the present one and under our own control, or to be 
dependent wholly upon M. de Lesseps and his successors ? 

John Fowler. 

Benjamin Baker. 

V 
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ON THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

The branches of knowledge which are vaguely grouped under the 
name of Political Economy are certainly the most inexact of all 
the sciences. It is sometimes questioned whether, in any one of 
them, conclusions have been established which are so definite and so 
certain as to attain the scientific level. Hardly a single proposition 
has been laid down respecting them which is not disputed, 'and even 
passionately denied. Hardly a single law has been ascertained which 
holds good under all conditions. And then, again, there are few con- 
ditions which Man himself cannot contrive to change. Within limits, 
which in some directions are very wide limits, Man can and does create 
or modify the conditions which absolutely determine innumerable 
results. It is hardly necessary to specify extreme oases; to point out 
that the laws afieoting population cannot apply to communities of 
men and women who are hound to celibacy ; tiwt the laws regulating 
the accumulation o| wealth cannot apply to men who are undw vowa 
of poverty. These, indeed, are rare exceptions to the general, courBe 
of human afiPairs-^xtreme illustrations of the power of the human 
Will to escape from everything which corresponds to ^ law* in the 
ordinary scientific sense. But examples involving the same power, 
only less glaringly exhlbit^^ swarm in every diriment of hnman 
conduct, both in the past and in the present. The law determining 
the incmse of mankind is one thing under a system of monogamy, 
VoL. Xin.--No. 72. K 
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11^ thing under the sjrstem of polygamy. Thai» who 

MM^|KMdiot the consequences upon population of the b^ialdoctcines 
of 4^ f saintB ’ of Utah ? Is it possible, we znay sometimeB be temptod 
to adc, to arziTO at any sort of scientific conclusions re^^pectii^ any 
BStmal laws, governing the condition or the prospects of a being like 
Man, who is endowed with a Will so wanton and so wayward and yet 
so poiprM? • 

\’\^tever JDlay be t^^^^ an^er to' this i^estion, l^ke is a 

prosdmate answer aboui which there can be no doubt whatever, A 
knowledge of facts is the only basis on which a knowledge of economic 
laws, if there be any, can be founded. And, inasmnch as the facts 
rejecting the plast progress and the present Oonditida of mankind 
ate eminently complex, the mere collection and classification of them is 
in itself a scientific process. The able and instructive Inaugural Address 
to the Statistic^ Society, delivered to that body in November last by its 
Frmdent, Mr^ ffiffen, is an excellent example of the light which can be 
thrown on great social problems by the simple exhibition of a few of 
these facts, carefully selected and presented in an intelligible order. 
But the full interpretation of such facts is a further process, requiring 
treatment even more circumspect and careful in its methods. There 
are no greater blunders than those which are often founded on 
accurate statistics. When men are counted, and not the products on 
which they feed; when numbers are estimated and not condition; 
vwhen areas are calculated and not their quality ; when rates of 
iiicrew flkre ascertained, but standards of living are forgotten— then, 
xwir fictk may indeed be facts, but they are worse than useless^ Power 
io discriminate between facts which are decisive, and facts wbioh are 
.bilateral, is the one intellectual need without which there may be 
■-*cram* and information, but there can be no knowledge bud no 
. sdence. it is necessary to remember this even in the physical 
science, where phenomena are comparatively simple. But it is in- 
finitely * more necessary to remember it in all branches of inquiry 
n^lbcting Man. On the other hand, as regards him, as well as regards 
jail other things, there may be a few single facts which are in fhem^ 
adves ahsoifitefy decisive in establishing some one or more conclOsionS 
^ significance. Such facts are chiefiy to be found in ihe 

ph;^i|c^ tegron of Man’s nature — ^the region in which he sbinds 
related to other Oreatur^, as a living Organism. Even here, as WC 
shall see presently, his Will, consciously or unconsciously exerted, is 
ah inteffering force which must be thken into account. But as there 
are bounds which that Will cannot overpass, so there are ex^ioi* of 
ft Whihh are condusive proof as to what and how much he can'do, and 
will do, under favourable Conditions. 

1^ value and significance of some Of the imti on the 

sobjcct of population of which Mr, GiflPen has reminded us. For 
example, the increase in population in the United States of America 
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of #te Umtod Scat^ ai|H^ 1790, doubled it4sdlf in pen^ of 

about evorj twenty-£ve years* Of ootusey it b&s to be remes&berek tint 
tlds due, as regsids the area of States, to the double 

efTectef braiding from within, and of Iminigration from without. Boi^ 
as zegards the whole human n^ no differenoein thecofi'^^ 

dusion. l^e immifrants into Ammea, if they were not bred there, 
were bred in Europe. It is merely a ease of the excess of population, 
bom in one country, pouring out into another. This stream bringa no 
extraneous e^lement into tbe calculation of the mammum power of tba 
human race to multiply itself. As regards the aggregate of that i||oe 
the^ can be no immigration. There is no external source &om 
which its numbers can be increased. Sir William .l!|iomaon, by a, 
bold exercise of tbe ‘scientific imagination,’ has suggested that tbe 
genne of life on our globe maj have come to us in meteoric dust. But 
even this suggestion does not apply to developed Man. There is no 
planet which can come alongside our Earth in mid^space, as one ship 
can approach another in mid-ocean, and give over its cargo to join our 
crew and passengers. All the living freight this world can carry must 
be bom within it. All the millions who have moved from Europe or 
from China, to join the millions who have been bora in America, have 
made that movement because of the jostling and crowding in their 
own homes. And when we look to the statistics of those older hfm^ 
of the human race, the causes of that jostling are seen to be the same. 
It is the immense breeding power which that race possesses. Since 
the long period of the French revolutionary wars was closed at 
Waterloo-^that is fo say, in a period of sixty-seven years-r-the popu- 
lation of Germany alone has increased by twenty-four millions. The 
United Kingdom has increased by eighteen millions; that is to say, it 
has more than doubled. In neit^r of these cases has there been any 
appreciable effect due to immigraUon, whilst in both cases the increase 
has arisen in spite of large emigration. But there is another case even 
more remarkable. It is the ease of certain Provinces of British Ind^ 
We have not the means of Imowing, wi^ any accuracy, the earlier 
stages of growth through which the present results have be^ a^ive4 
at. But these results are indeed tremendous. Ten years a|^ tb# 
popuMion of the Province of Bengal alone (ini^nding Bi^bar imd 
Orissa) exceeded 64,444,000 souls. I have reason to believe that the 
r^w census for 1882 will show the same population to have rinen to 
more than 69,183,000. That is to say, the increase ha IMs Province 
alone in ten years has been 4,739,000, or nearly one million more 
the whole population of Scotland by the eensug; of 1681. 

Kow all these facts are of the class and rmkk, which reveal a law. 
They prove the existence of what physicists would oaU a ‘potential 

* 2 
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naankind to multiply and to fiU the worid. This power 
oipaeity may be latent and nothing more ; or it may be eetaJy 
WflSjicibg in variotia measures and degrees. But whether sleeping or 
it is always there- — always to be reckoned with as liable^ and 
indeed certain, to emerge, under favourable conditions. 

So far we are on safe ground, and are dealing with a conclusion 
which the facts absolutely establish, and which no othli* facts can 
shake. It is a conclusion, moreover, which we see in a moment mtmt 
be one of governing significance in all that concerns the past, the 
present, or the future. But, to the full understanding of it, some 
ij^ther (Questions must be asked. What are the conditions which bring 
this tremendous power of multiplication most powerfully into play ? 
Probably, the answer which first suggests itself would be, in general 
terms, that they are conditions of prosperity and abundance. Btlt here 
again, let us look to facts and see what we can gather from then. 
America is the simplest case. The abundance in that case has arisen 
from the vastness and fertility of new regions, more and more widely 
opened to the possession of men swarming to it, with all the know- 
Mge and the energy of a civilisation which has been long achieved. 
This is abundance indeed; and, accordingly, it is seen producing the 
maximum effect. The case of the United Kingdom, and of some other 
European countries, is a case of another kind. The abundance here 
is the abundance of old societies, both cultivating better their own 
soil, and also receiving by commerce and manufactures a larger share 
in the surplus produce of other lands. This is a kind and measure 
of abundance different from that of the New World. It is less in 
amount ; it is, as it were, less spontaneous, less bounteous and over- 
fiowing. Accordingly, the multiplying power which accompanies it 
is less marked. There is no immigration worth reckoning into any 
of the States of Europe ; still the rate of increase is very large in 
some of them. But now let us turn to India. What is the kind 
and measure of abundance upon which the single Province of Bengal 
is breeding in the numbers I have quoted ? The answer must be 
that, in regard to the great majority of these growing and crowding 
mitlioiis, the only abundance they possess is little more than a bare 
submstenee. A few handfuls of rice with a little salt and a little ghee 
is all they eat, and all they can ever hope to eat. There is no 
occupation of new territory ; there is not much even of land hittierto 
unoccupied, and which it is possible to reclaim. There are no mann&o* 
tures on any scale whieh can bring imported food. Nor have the people 
any stores— any aceumulated Wealth. On the contrary, they are Ibr 
the most part t’eeply in debt to the mon^-lender. ‘ Whetevar we 
ten,’ says Mr. Hume,* < we find agriculturists burdened with debts 
Fuiming on at enormous rates of intaest In some districts, even 

* Secretary to the Government o! India in the Bepartalent (Sf Beteoe, 
..Skfiieidtaia;. imd Ctetnetce. ^ , 'j:,-.’ 
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bc^KoloiBlj meshed in the web of wiieis^ We know this only too 
well ; for this is the fact which gires such tretnendoias meaning jdl over 
India to those terrible word% * iailore of the monsoon*’ In aH conntdes 
Man is dependent on the seasons. But in most countries one or more 
bad seasons can be borne without great distress. In most countdes, 
toO) the isiftle of a season does not d^^pend on theissue of a few weeks. 
But in the wonderful and criticai; meteorology of the Indian Ocean 
and of the Indian mountain chains^ if one great current fails, if one 
great mass of vapour is not lifted, wafted, and precipitated at the 
usual time, there is the total failure of at least one crop, and this is 
a loss which may reduce millions to beggary, and many thousands to 
starvation. Those only who have had any share in the government 
of India can know what the anxiety is arising out of such conditions 
of population. In ordinary seasons they are forgotten ; and there is a 
great temptation to avoid thinking of them, because of the sense of 
helplessness with which they impress us. We feel ourselves to he ih 
the presence of great natural forces over which we have no oontroL 
But so far as our present purpose is concerned — which is to ascertain, 
if we can, what are the natural laws governing the increase of maur 
land — this, of course, is the veiy aspect which should encourage tis 
to think of the facts with which we have to deal in India. It is quite 
certain that the increase of population in Bengal is not due to ahun-* 
dance in any proper sense of that word. Where there is no store, no 
accumulation, no wealth ; where the people live from hand to mouth, 
from season to season, on a low diet, and where, nevertheless, they 
breed and multiply at such a rate, there we can at least see that this 
power and force of multiplication is no evidence even of safety, &r 
less of comfort. Perhaps the facts may even suggest to us the oppo- 
site conclusion — that the recklesmess and improvidence of extreme 
poverty and of corresponding ignorance may be a greater stimulus 
to population than comfort and abunds^oe. If so, it gives us ihucli 
to think about. We know, indeed, of poverty and of destitution, more 
or less temporary, and among individuals more or less numerous, in 
European countries. But of chronic poverty, and of permanent reduc- 
tion to the lowest level of Bubsistence, such as prevail only too widely 
nm<mg the vast pQpulati<ms of rural India, we have no example in the 
Western world. It has arisen^ amongst other causes, from a pomdkd 
and civilised govemmas^ arresting or mitigating the actlaii o€ wacs, 
and of pestilence, and of fiimine. But it looks as if sometiiimB in^^ 
abort of these can hold in check the multiplying fores. It proves 
that, when wars are stopped and pestilences are al>at<^ pepula- 
tion may so swell and grow that millions and mlUioiis of men can 
be pernmnently reduced to a condition of extreme poverty, and ef 
by the ordinary vicissitudes of the seasons to the immineot 
dimger of actual starvation. The sad staiisties of some past 
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of It^land is another example^ on v so^er the 

n]^tati6n of the same la^. At the beginning of the last the 

totid jKiipalation; of Ireland has been estimated; ongood ahthonty, not 
to have exceeded about two miilions. Under that low Idnd of abun^ 
dahce which potato cultivation afforded, and under a system of land 
Occupation which placed no chOck upon the increase of nuiribirs, but 
ratiier encouraged it, the population of Ireland had doubled itsigif twloO 
over before the lapse of a century and a half. In 1811, it ^ready 
ahionnted to little short of six millions, and during the next thii^ years 
tiiore than two millions and a quarter were added to the amount. The 
CensttS of 1841 showed a total population of 8, 17 5, 124. Moreover, this 
Cnornibus inctease, althotigh contemporaneous with some agricultural 
iinproveinent, and with some adtance, too, in trade, was unfortunately 
ccaaitemporaneouB also with continuous aud systematic abuse and ex- 
haustion of much of the best land in Ireland — by wretched husbandry, 
by barbarous customs of ‘runrig’ subdivision, and, in particular, ^ 
the destructive practice of burning. During the high prices of the 
French war, and of the sad years which followed it, a roaring and a 
lawless trade was done in the growth of wheat and other produce 
by thus using up rapidly the capital of the soil. A living witne® has 
lately told us how in his childhood be remembers the wide horizon 
Which at night was aglow with the light of fires, in Which the whole 
fertility and capital of the soil was being in this way forced to yield 
itself up in a few years, and the property of many future generations 
Was being anticipated and spent by one. The priests drove a trade, 
not less roaring, in marriage fees. Division and subdivision of the 
kdl went on in proportion its artificial productiveness and its real 
W^ustion. At last, with the failure of potatoes, the crash came. 
“Aijd, I sUjipofife, no such crash has ever come in any of the civilised 
nations of the West. During the last five-and-thirty yeasrs the popu- 
ihtion of Ireland has been diminished by more than three millions Of 
people, or at the rate of more than 86,000 a year. And yet We know 
that iShis great depletion is hot enohgh to releve a considerable part of 
the remaihihgp0pidation fix>mdi8trei^^ Again, a partialfdiidfeOf the 
;^tato crop, With a cereal crop nOt mtieh if at all bdow the tvhrage, 
l^teces, w are told by Irish members, mahy thousand femHies iU d^ger 
"hf Wahti if not of famine. Even jkr. Faster has lately orntfessed In 
SEdiue of Ck)mmon6 his knowledge that's^mie of ihe 
y t make a living out Of their 
arinamcould hjs iff wa 

tnoney to help them tb cdsitinhe ln aM^fifon 
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region^^bere everj detail ol ^twasd cii'eqjpMAjMioe^^^ 
ef law^of xsHmate and of j3dilr-;li onlijbse tlba detail wldabiaa^ l|Baii^ 
to xts at onf own dom — prop^ b^ond tbe possibility of qsvst^dm 
doubt) that the multiplying^powec i/d the human xaee is siM>h .that it 
ig always audever 3 n^here present — underlying the whcde ccnMUtiohs of 
airery society— ready to mahe itseM apparent on the sUgbtert.oppi03v 
tunity. It is a force like that of a powerful springy which ia ali^yg 
exerting) eten when unse^) a certain tension, and is certain to npto 
its edects visible on the slightest lifting of some superinoiunhent 
weight) or on the slightest relaxation in the pressure of some internal 
Btructural resistance. s 

This is the great fact which Malthus was the first to trace and to 
establish in scientific form as a fundamental law. It is expressed in 
tbe general proposition that population is always tending to press 
upon the limits of subsistence. When men talk about beix^ lifal' 
thusiau or anti-Malthusian, if they know what they are talking ahouil, 
they can only mean that they accept or reject some one or more of 
the corollaries and consequences which have been drawn from this ' 
law by Malthus. Because the law itself is as certain a fimt as any 
other in the whole domain of science. The breeding power of 
kind) under certain conditions, is as well ascertained as the breeding 
power of rabbits. What are the checks which have limited the 
operation of this power at different times and in different societies ; 
whether it ought or ought not to be the object of any community to 
counteract such checkS) or to encourage them 9 how legislation or 
customs and habits can be most wisely directed in the matter ; aU 
these are questions ou which much debate may arise. But as regards 
the fact itself — as regards the general proposition in which it is exr 
pressed— it cannot be disputed except by those who do not understand 
it^ I have quoted the cases of the population of Bengal and of 
Ireland) because they are both in their several degrees extrema ca^% 
and the truth of the law in respect to them has been exhibited % 
chronic poverty) frequent distress, and occasional faminea Bnt thp 
operation of the law is, in xealltf) quite as demonstrable in the Mie 
of^every other nation, however prosperous, and at eve^ st^ fif ^ 
progress from frwness to numhers, and from poverty to 
^ ; .The terms of the proposition) however, are more elait^ thair 
lo0k). aiid are large enough to embrace all the variety 0 ^ drcom- 
atai^ wlneh The ‘limits of pubsM:*^^ ^ ^ 

neiaesiiaKi^ inm 

isoiil.:iind body? pah is, the ultip^ 
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toi^^ this is to them the standard which it always requlrea 
to attain or keep. And this inei^^ised exertion 
iis sensibly felt in every nation — perhaps most sensibly in the most 
advtn6ed and the most advancing. Even in the case of America, we 
alrea^ hear of want not being imknofn in her great^ktiesi and 
there is hot a settler in the backwoods Of Canada, or in the prairies 
of ' the West, who does not feel in some greater or leas degree the 
struggle for existence.’ Mr. Herbert Spencer has just toM us that 
the strain and excitement of this struggle is the most conspicuous 
evil which struck him in American society. And then the very 
elements of prosperity in America — ^the abounding iniux, and the 
abounding increase of its population — are the most signal of all 
proofs that in the Old World population is, according to the law, 
pressing, and pressing hard, on the limits of subsistence. From Ger- 
many alone, it is stated that during the last sixty years there has been 
an exodus of three and a half millions of people ; and in this great 
tide of emigration the heaviest waves and the strongest currents 
have been the latest and the last. The pressure must be tremendous 
to which this current is due, whether we estimate it by its actual and 
increasing volume, or by the known facts of multiplication which are 
its source and spring. During the same sixty yeai-s Prussia alone, 
much of it with a poor soil and a poor climate, had more than 
doubled its population, rising from 10,350,000 to 2 1,500,000, Taking 
all the German States together, the population during the five years 
from 1875 to 1880 has been increasing at the rate of more than 
half a million a year. This would, indeed, be an evidence of prosperity 
if, but only if, there were any evidence of a corresponding increase 
in production of any kind. But, unfortunately, the evidence is all 
the other way. In the Economist newspaper of August 20, 1881, 
there was a most instructive article on the economical condition of 
th^ German people, founded on certain statistical frets supplied by 
the Tiemia correspondent of that journal. It appears from these 
facts that in many parts of Germany the whole rural population, and 
especially the great mass of the peasant proprietors, are in a condi- 
tion of deep and growing embarrassment. The indebtedness, both of 
individuals and Of the Communes, is increasing more and more. In 
Prussia alone tbe mortgages on the land amounted, so long ago as 
1866, to upwards of 300 millions sterling. In Bavaria it is estimated 
at above 50 millions. These results are not due to any want of thrift 
or any want of industry on the part of the German peasant No 
people in the world are more industrious, and none live on rimpler 
frre. But everywhere there is so little of a margin, even at ^e best of 
times^ that a few bad seasons esit it up ; and the significant remark is 
ihadk ^ curious how in this respect the necessities of the pooer 
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Yet, 80 deeply iagy^v^M mBSiy mio^s is the idea thaiaa increase 
In the population of smy given aifea of the earth's siirfiause is in itself a 
cause, and an evidence of proq»erity, that many German wdtm axe 
deploring the emigration wMdi is the natural an^^ 
least, the Aly remedy. One ci these has been lately eatimating, at 
so much per head, the capital represented by each emigrant, and 
arriving at the result that, during a single year, more than five Bul- 
lions. and a half sterling have been ^ lost ' to Germany . and add^ to 
the wealth of the United States. , Such writers forget that a msm can 
only represent wealth when and where he is in a position to produce 
it; and that whenever, and wherever, from any cause which, whether 
permanent or not, is of sufficient endurance to last his life, a man 
has not the means of any employment which is of some profit both to 
himself and others, he can add nothing to, but must subtract some- 
thing from, the wealth of the community to which he belongs. To 
illustrate a general principle by an extreme case, the increase of 
population in a Poor’s House is no evidence of prosperity ; on the 
contrary, it is an evidence of distress. And what is true of the small 
area of a Poor’s House may be true of any other larger area in which 
analogous conditions prevail. It is true that with every new human 
mouth that is bom there are also two hands bom to feed it. But it is 
not true that the two new hands can always get enough to do upon the 
spot on which they are produced. The island of St. Kilda is the 
neatest example of an extreme case. By the last census there were 
seventy-seven human beings living there. They are a charming 
people, simple, hospitable— ^always ready to share what they have with 
any shipwrecked sailors who may be cast upon them. They have 
the same natural right to live and breed which is so often alleged 
for other portions of the human race. But if they do multiply, and 
do not emigrate, they have also a natural right to suffer. And this 
right Dame Nature, a stem economist, has been long asserting, on 
their behalf, as well as on her own. There has long been a horrible 
and mysterious mortality among their infants ; a large proportion of 
them die within five days after birth, from some cause which has 
never been dbaxly ascertained. There is no fuel on the island, and 
the people are aetnally ^ using up* the best pasture on the island as* 
fhel to cook their foodi They contribute nothing to the resources of 
the country except a few feathers. The whole commimity may be said 
to subsist on the providenoe of the proprietor, and on the oowknal 
charity of the world. This, of course, is an extreme oasoibut it illustrates 
a general law which is of univ^sal ap^ication. ;Whmver,in any area 
of country, the incrnse popol^^ involves a and a lower 

j^andard of B poverty, and ibe necessity of periodical 

i^pefds to charity, which are pmo^cal drafts upon the industry and 
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dl9L t&B >ttuiiB6 piuldple that Parliament has latelj 'iseifiloBM 
Iiirn4|iiji [^.: « f^nr| i^ aw a &lteriiig Toice^ that it woi^dd 

imd as^ IhHher emigmtitii' aiM^ 
thiMilti^'In' the west '^.of^I^ 

MiiixareBj it is important to rememher that the truth of this 
ludnotpie oarmOt be galnsayed by any theoreiUeal eptcidatiofftt^ 
t^iangfid oonditions, which may possibly at some hiture time enable 
as laj^, or even perhaps a still larger, population to live in areas 
which are now overcrowded, Thus,;ior eKainplie, we are some t im e s 
told that al} the bogs in Ireland could be made productive, Ev<m 
if this be tme, which is very doubtful, it can be true only of a 
distant futur^ under conditions very difGsrent indeed from those 
which exist now, as regards habits of industry^as regards the value 
of produce, and above all, as regards the security of capital invested 
in the soil. Such speculations are always doubtful ; but even if they 
were well^found^, they do not affect the necessities which arise out 
of the conditions whi<^ actually prevail* Eyen in the extreme case 
to which P have alluded — that of a great Poor’s House^it is possible 
to ocmoeive some future time when it may be converted into a great 
factory, stirring with life and industry, and enabling, perhaps, double 
the number of people to earn high wages, and to enjoy a oorre- 
spondingiy high measure of comfort. But this vision, even if it were 
certain to be realised, would be of no avail to affect the condition of 
the paupers who now hll its languid and melancholy wards, in like 
manner, with respect to any country in which the population is ex» 
^Cesfilve at any given time, it may be possible to dream of some future 
discoveries in agriculture, or in mines, or of some Changed conditions 
of market, which may enable double its numbers to live in plenty* 
But no such dream, even if it be prophetic, can alter the fact that, 
as matters stand, and as matters must stand perhap 4sr g^eratl<ms 
tooome, the population in that counti^r bas so fseased^upon t^^ Ihnits 
^ its suhsistenee, that in the mmntime one of tho feat canditions of 
impmvement is a diminuticm of numbeisu Mr.f^ exoslhiid; 

Address to whidh I have referred, has wqnressed thu lhriii^ with ad- 
lidrable precision. Heaays : ‘ The soil may be e^ldoef mppoi^^ 
#ith better agiicultiire, Imt 

kind of agriculture poasilie in any noiiiitiy ife the 

eariidh^ mincity of the popiriatii^^ to mcii 
eapabity as ate in prog^^’ TOe 'tsuth of thw i^ptofmnthm^ in- 

must be-^ot ffstmw imd ccntiDgmit-^iiCt imiaiiha^' now know- 
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unfe arude and ignorant hustodry, been ttnmed to uBeB 
is not adapted ; at lebete pbrtion^^^^ of it iiave been overeropped^tod 
e3^nstt)d,4vMlet ot^ kave beenv pesimps^ tota^negl^^ 

iHm mot of knowledge^ Or of ea|^tai, to b«ir^^ to tbei b^ad- 
Timtage. • 

Ail these facts and principles in respect to |K>pnlatton receive ah 
ample and most instructive iUnstration from nnmberies® laets in the 
histozy of onr own conntrjy and from no part of the United ^Kingdom 
more than from that portion of it which, perhaps even more i^iaii 
any other, has made the most rapid advances in wealth and in pro- 
ductive power* 1 refer to Scotland, and especially to the i]%hland 
counties. « 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott has bathed in the light of hii^* 
perishable romance the doings and the feelings of the old Highland 
clans. They had the virtues of all mde and warlile raees» They 
were brave and hospitable, and faithful according to thek ownvrou^ 
codes of honour. But the condition of the people was what it ooidd 
not fail to be from the nature of the life they led, and from the 
nature of the country they inhabited^ The land was a land capable 
of yielding adequate means of support ofaly as a return to indnstsy 
and skilL The life was a life in wMch industry was imposeiblei and 
in iMtk ag^cultural skill was miattainable and unknown. The 
Whole condition of society was founded on War as m habitual 
pursuit. A chief was powerful aocording to the number 
fellowers. The tod was held and subdivided With a view to their 
increase up to^ and beyond, the bare Hmits of aubastence. These Is 
abundant evidence that they lived ^in constant scarcity and el^msed 
to frequently recurring seasons tf famine. Mrl Uosiao Innea, than 
Whom no- unan is more competent to sp^wKh authority on the 
totter^ has mid of the old iuhabllante of ^ ll^ll^lilaade^^^ 

Were Wlways on the verge of todne, and every few yearn euiblis^^^ 
totoi 'Of actual 'starvati^ . 

The conditfen ev<m of sdaie cf the counties whkh'^m^ tmt mmang 
the rfehelt ih Scotiand was at one tinm not 
^tou^from whto the 10 made thu-^iiihii^ ] r only i t 
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discharged, it being with^ exiuoftfik in 4^17 of 
^ 80 much the more that vgih^ of 

EonfretOf Argyll^ Ayr^ ^ 

Anriandale are Tiot able to mtertain themadma 
ika moat pknUfiU yema that ever fdl <mt tm4bmit aupply from 
formgn parts* Accordingly there is abundant evidenoe of the con* 
Btant scarcity and frequent starvation in which the IQgCda&d pppu* 
lation lived. Some striking illustrations of this are given in Captain 
Broths well-known letters written in 1726. Pennant, at a later 
period in the same century, speaking of Skye, says 

The crops are most precarious ; the poor are left to Providence^s care. They 
prowl like other imimala abng the shore to pick up limpets and other shellfish, rim 
casual repasts of hundreds during part of the year in these unhappy ialands. 
Hundreds thus drag through the season a wretched life, and numbers unknown in 
aB ^arts of the western Highlands fall heimath the pressure, some of hunger, more 
of riieputrid fever, the epidemic of the coast, originating from unwholesome food, 
riie dire efiEeets of necessity. The produce of the crops very rarely is proportioned 
in any degree to the wants of the inhabitants : golden seasons have happened when 
they have had supei'fiuity, but the years of famine are ten to one. 

This state of things is not astonishing; the only matter of 
astonishment is how any considerable population could have lived at 
all. Let us remember, in the first place, that the food which now 
for several generations has been the principal food of all poor agricul* 
tural populations, was not then available. There were no potatoes. 
Let us remember, in the second place, that the climate is a wet one, 
and that drainage was absolutely unknown. Let us remember, in 
the third place, that although potatoes will grow on damp and even 
wet soils, barley and oats will not grow except on land which is 
comparatively dry. Let us remember, in the fourth place, that in a 
mountainous country, with a wet climate and no artificial drainage, 
the best land in the bottoms of the valleys must have been saturated 
with water, and that even the sides of the hills must in most places 
have been covered with a boggy and spongy soil. It follows from all 
these considerations that com could only be raised on those spots and 
portions of land which were very steep or otherwise diy by natural 
drainage. Sometimes these may have been in the bottoms of the 
vaUeys when the soil happened to be light and shingly, but more often 
they weie on the steepest sides of the hills, on the banka of ata^eams, 
and among the i^ny knolls. Accordingly nothing is more common in 
the HighlandB than to see the old marks of the plough upon land so 
high and so steep that no farmer in his senses would now considspr it 
as arable at all. When these marks catch the eye of the stranger, 
he looks upon them and quotes them as the melancholy pcoofr oi 
amamt and abandoned industry-— of the decay of agriculture, in short 
of a stagnant or declining state. Whereas in truth these a^ the most 
sure and certain indications of the low and rude condition of agricul- 
ture in tmaet times, when the better limds, which axe now drained 
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and cleared aad ploughed, irere iiM toahle because the^ were under 
swamp and tangled wood. When, again, we remember that soeh dry 
spots and patches d!F land as inhere then mipable df beanng eom, were 
used for that purpose year aft^ year ; when we remember that there 
was no- such thing known as a relation of crops, since turnips and 
potatoes were wanting ; when we consider further, that even the rudi- 
ments of a ^stem of manuring land were also unknown, it is impos- 
sible to be surprised that the population of the Highlands, down eran 
to the beginning of the present century, was exposed to frequent and 
severe distress, and we may well even wonder how any considerable 
population was maintained at all. 

It is a common but erroneous notion, that the Highlanders, like 
the inhabitants of other wild countries, had at least an abundant 
supply of game. But neither was this resource extensively avail- 
ahle. The country swarmed with foxes, eagles, hawks, and, ht an 
earlier period, with wolves. These animals effectually prevented the 
breeding of game ; even the deer, being unprotected, killed out of 
season, driven about and allowed no rest, were reduced extremely 
in number, and in the seventeenth century were found only in the 
remotest fastnesses of the country. So early as 1551 an Act of 
Parliament set forth that ‘ deer, roe, and wild fowl were clean exiled 
and banished from over-persecution.’ 

Indeed the only explanation of this difficulty is to be found ia 
these two facts : first, that the population of the Highlands wal 
never so great as is commonly supposed ; secondly, that it was a 
population inured to hardship and accustomed to a very low setde 
of living ; and thirdly, that such as it was it did not live on its own 
resources, but habitually eked out its own means of subsistence 
by preying upon its neighbours. This is the real explanation of 
the habit, so famous in Highland story, of black-mail raids upon 
the Lowland counties. Sir Walter Scott, who in all his novels 
keeps close to the facts of history and of nature, has pht into the 
mouth of Bailie Jarvie, in Bob Moy^ the true explanation of a habit 
so unpleasant to those who lived within reach of the G^rampians ; — 


The militaTy array of this Hieland country, were a’ the men-folk hetwem 
aughteen and fifty-six brought out that Oould hear arms, couldna come weel short 
of fifty-seven thousand ai^ five hundred men. Now, sir, it*s a sad and a#lu^ 
truth, that there is neither Wark, nor the very fashion nor appearance of warh^ lew 
the half of thae puir creatures ; that is to say, that the agriculture, the pas- 
turage, the fishenes, and every species of honest industry about the cojmtrj, cannot 
employ the one moiety of the population, let them work as lazily as 1^, and 
they do work as if a pleugh or a spade burnt their fingers. Aweel, sir, this mmety 
af unemployed lodtes, amounting to one huodred and titousa&d souls, 
whereof there may be twmity-eight thousand seven hundred ahMao^ed gillies fit 
to hear sms, and that do bear arms, and will touch or look at ime honest means of 
livelihood even if they could get it— which, lack-srday t they cannot. . . , And 
mfcit* especially, mony hundreds o' them come down to the borders of the low 
country, wh^ there's gear to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, and 
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4epeda<ion9^ thing rdeplorable in csountry l-Hiha^^^i^^ 

eipocta^y that^i&ey t»ke pride in it, &c. 

’ |lfy attention was enlled same years ago by an iHrisnowa eorr©- 
spof^ent to a very curious and interesting document in tbe Briti^ 
Museum^ wbicb contains much valuable information on the conditicm 
of the Highlands immediately after the Bebellion of 1745* It is 
No* 104 in ‘ the King’s Collection/ and is the accountCof an eye* 
witness, a gentleman who travelled all over the lOghland counties, 
and [eommunicated the result to a friend in Loudon, it is very 
pfobable that he was an agent of the Government. He is mainly 
occupied in noting the military condition and strength of the clans, 
their polities and their character ; but incidentally g^ves us «ome 
valuable facts also touching the economic condition of the people. 
G[1 iu 6, in speaking of the district of Lochaber, he gives the following 
account of the small tenants who held under the tacksmen or lease* 
holders : — 

Each of these has some very poor people under him, perhaps four or six on a 
farm, to whom he lets out the skirts of his possession. These people are generally 
the soberest and honestest of the whole. Their food all summer is milk and whey 
mixed together without any bread ; the little butter or cheese they are able to 
make is reserved for winter provision ; they sleep away the greater part of the 
summer, and when the little barley they sow becomes ripe, tbe women puU it as 
they do flax, and dry it on a large wicker machine over the fire, then bum the 
straw and grind the com upon queams or hand mills. In the end of harvest and 
during the winter, they have some flesh, butter, and cheese, with great scarcity of 
bread. All their business is to take care of the few cattle they have. In spring, 
which is tbe only season in which they work, their whole food is bread and gruel, 
without so much as salt to season it. 

No mention is made here of another source of food which, how- 
fever, it is well known was a constant and habitual resource to the 
people of the Highlands, viz. the bleeding of live cattle and the 
mixing of the blood with meal. It is quite obvious how this practice 
should arise in a country where the people were constantly struggling 
with scarcity. But it is a curious circumstance that, like other 
customs originating in necessity, it gathered round it for its support 
reasons and opinions which are still sometimes given as the true 
explanation of its origin. It came to be considered as beneficial, 
not only to the men who consumed the blood, but to the poor 
beasts Who afforded it; and there is ground for believing that on 
the strength of this notion the practice did actually linger on 
in the Highlands after it had ceased to be a necessity for the sup- 
port of life, I have met with Highlanders of middle age, who 
recollect their fathers speaking of it as a custom general in their 
own younger days. Under such habits of life, and such conditions 
pf husbandry, it is impossible that the Highland counties can ever 
have' been thickly peopled. It is very difficult, however, to arrive 
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to he told that the greateet iininheT of men in arms againit tl^ 
Goternmeut in the Great Eebelliaa of 1745, from the heg^xamg to 
the end of that rebellion, did ncrf; exceed 11,000 men. In the same 
paper an climate is given of the number of men in arms which 
each clan could turn out, and the comparative smallness of that 
number, even in the case of the most powerful clans, is remarj^ble* 
It is specially mentioned, not only that Argyllshire was then the 
most fertile of the Highland counties, but that ever since the Union 
the proprietors of land there ^ had made very great improvem^ts, 
‘whence it came that they were all in easy circumstances,* The 
Campbells, including both the Argyll and Breadalbane branches, arc 
put down as able to turn out 3,000 men, besides leaving at home 
enough to carry on the usual cultivation of the soil. The Gordons 
had at one time been able to produce an equal number, but were 
then much reduced. But when we come to the western and northern 
clans, the numbers are comparatively small. The maximum force 
evei^L of the most powerful, such as the Grants of Strathspey, is put 
down as not exceeding 1,000 men, whilst many clans of celebrated 
name ranged from 900 to 300 ‘ claymores.’ 

It is specially mentioned in the King’s MS., that the McLeods 
of Skye, who were zealous royalists, had lost in the civil wars, and 
especially at Worcester, so many men that, by the general consent 
of all the northern clans, it was agreed they should have a respite 
from war till their numbers should increase. 

Such having been the condition of the Highland population 
about the close of the civil wars and at the termination of the last , 
rebellion, it remains to inquire what progress they had made during 
the period of peace and of comparative prosperity which occupied 
the remainder of the eighteenth century. Now there were four great 
causes which, during that period, were suddenly brought into opera- 
tion upon the condition of the people, every one of them tending to 
induce a rapid increase of population, and constituting in their con- 
currence probably the most extraordinary stimulus to that increase 
which has ever been applied to any country. First, there was the 
natural effect of a settled government, the saving of life from the 
cessation of civil war, feuds, and broils; secondly, there was the 
saving of life, not less important, from the introduction of inocula- 
tion for small-pox ; thirdly, there was the first introduction of 
potatoes as a new and most abundant means of subsistence ; and 
fourthly, there was the use and establishment in all the islands, and 
on some parts of the mainland, of the highly productive manufacture 
of kelp f^m seaweed* Potatoes were first inkoduced in the Mandof 
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Soutih Uist, so early as 1743, by Clanranald, from Ireland. Tbeir nse 
deems to have been violently resisted at first by the inhabitants ; and 
we are told that they did not reach the next island of Berna till 1752, 
"^tilst in the course of another ten years they had come to support 
the whole inhabitants for at least one quarter of the year. Once 
established, their use soon spread over the Highiandsi, and their 
effect in promoting the increase of population must h|,ve been as 
powerful as it has elsewhere been. Inoculation was introduced into 
the Highlands in 1763, and as it appears never to have encountered 
the same hostile prejudices which existed in other parts of the 
country, and as the people generally are described as having accepted 
the new discovery ^ with devout thankfulness,’ ^ this also is known 
to have tended powerfully in the same direction. The manufacture 
of kelp was introduced about the middle of last century, and at the 
beginning of the present century, just when the other causes of 
increase had attained their full operation, this product reached 
the enormous price of 20^, and 22^. per ton, and the Western Islands 
alone produced annually about 20,000 tons. Down to the year 1 822, 
the average price was still 10^. 10s. This was an industry which 
required little skill, and only occasional exertion. Yet I have before 
me papers which show that in some parishes of the Hebrides the 
people paid the whole rent of their farms out of their receipts for 
kelp, so that they had the whole agricultural produce as surplus, 
their cattle, and their crops of all kinds, on which to live and 
multiply. 

As the Malthusian law is universal, that it is the tendency of 
population to press upon the limits of subsistence, it cannot be 
doubted that with the removal of so many checks upon their in- 
crease, and with the simultaneous acquisition of a new and abundant 
food, the people of the Highlands must have multiplied rapidly 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The truth is, they 
did multiply, not only up to, but far beyond, the limits of their 
subsistence, and hence arose that great stream of emigration which 
has been the theme of so much natural but ill-informed complaint. 
It has never yet, I think, been pointed out with sufScient clearness 
or prominence, that the great emigration of the Highlanders arose 
out of an extravagant rate of increase during and before the period 
in which that emigration began. It will surprise, I think, many 
who suppose that no such emigration could be supported without 
a complete depopulation of the country, to be told that for many 
years during the period I refer to, the rate of increase in the High- 
lands was more rapid than that of the most thriving manufacturing 
and commercial cities at the present moment. It can be proved 
beyond all reach of doubt, that if we except the introduction of 
the potato, and the adventitious and (as it proved) the temporary 

• Walker, vol. ii. p, 361 
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resource of kelp, there ^vras m oocresfKmdii^ 1^^ in the produce 
of the soil — no advance in huebandQr to support in even tolerable 
comfort the advance in numbers* And it is a curious circumstance 
that the very writers who deplore most loudly the emii^tion, or 
what th©y call the subsequent depopulation of the Highlands, a|:e 
the same writers who supply us with the most conclusive evidence 
as to the f^s which prove that emigration to have been nothing 
but the natural and legitimate results of great natural laws. 

In 1808 an interesting and important work ,on the Bistory 
and ConMion of the Highlands and Islands^ was published in 
Edinburgh by a Dr. John Walker, who bad been Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. In the concluding 
chapter he refers to the emigration of the people, and looking at it 
in a general and theoretical point of view, he regards it as likely to 
be excessive, and therefore as an evil to be deplored, and if possible 
to be checked. Yet I know no work which proves more clearly than 
his that that emigration arose out of the necessities of the case, that 
it was the one indispensable preliminary step towards an improved 
condition, and a more skilful agriculture. 

In the hrst place, he shows that there had been a great and rapid 
increase of population immediately consequent on the establishment 
of settled law and order in the Highlands. In the second place, he 
shows that there was no corresponding increase in the means of 
subsistence arising out of any improvement in the [system of agri- 
culture. In the third place, he shows that this increase was such 
that, after supplying a continuous stream of emigration for many 
years, and after supplying also the British army with a large number 
of men for its continental and colonial wars, it still left every farm 
encumbered with a population for whose labour there was no room, 
and for which, therefore, there was no employment. Fourthly, he 
shows that the first step towards a better agriculture was, tbat there 
should be a more definite separation between the class of farmers and 
the class of labourers, and, consequently, a large diminution of the 
number of tenants. 

In 1803 a Committee specially appointed by the Highland and 
Agricultural Society to report on Emigration, and the members of 
which were all so vehemently opposed to it as a great evil that 
they spoke of it as the * malignant spirit of emigration,’ were never- 
theless obliged to confess that the primary cause was ^ such an in- 
crease of population as the country, in its present tituation, and 
with a total want of openings for the exertion of industry, oannot 
support.’ 

As regards one comparatively fertile parish in the Hebrides, I 
have the means from private sources of tracing with accuracy the 
progress of population. In 1768 the population stood at 1,676. In 
voL. xnr.—No. 72. 0 
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it kul swelled to 2,770, and the marriage rate at that time 
^xee^edthe highest ratio now obtaining even in the nchest cities, 
Tbib latest percentage in those cities is 0*808 ; and in the * Princi* 
pal Towns,’ where it is usually highest, it was only 0*783 ; whereas, in 
the parish to which I refer, in 1800 it amounted to the enormous rate 
of more than IJ per cent, on the total population of th^ time. The 
result was that when the potato failure came in 1846 the population 
had risen to above 5,000. From this population the resources of kelp 
had long been withdrawn, or bad become of very limited value. I 
need not say what the result was ; there was great distress ; emigration 
followed; and in direct proportion as the excess was drawn off, and as 
the pauperised patches of land were gradually consolidated into crofts 
of a comfortable size, the remainder of the people became compara- 
tively prosperous. 

It appears further, from Br. Walker’s work, that emigration from 
the Highlands had not only begun, but had become so considerable 
as to attract attention long before sheep-farming on a large scale had 
been introduced, and long before it became generally prevalent in the 
Highlands. It is not less remarkable, as indicating one of the most 
deeply seated causes of that emigration, that, contrary to the general 
notion, it began not with the poorer but with the upper classes — with 
the military retainers — ^the gentlemen tacksmen, who under the old 
system were in fact a class of middlemen between the proprietor 
and the smaller tenants. They were generally men more skilled in 
arms than in agriculture. When a great rise in the value of cattle took 
place, and the proprietors, desiring to share, as they had a right to do, in 
the increased value of the produce of their estates, very generally raised 
their rents, these tacksmen of the old class found their position changed. 
They were accustomed to a rude abundance, to rents paid in kind, 
and to these rents being largely furnished to them out of the hold- 
ings of their subtenants. But on the one hand, they had now become 
aeeustomed, in the ranks of the British army, to a higher style of 
living ; and, on the other hand, they found an increasing difficulty in 
giving for their lands such rents as a class of profesaonal fermers 
were found ready to give, even in the rude and unimiwoved state 
of stoek-ffirming which then existed. Hence the first movement of 
emigration came from the gentlemen-tacksmen. It was followed 
gradually, but continuously, by the emigration of that numerous class, 
yearly dooming more numerous from feeding and breeding on 
|>otatoe8, whose labour was not only useless, but an encumbrance in 
^e progress of agricultural improvement. 

1 now pass to another point of great importance in estimating 
Hie nature of the change which has made the Highland counties so 
largefy dependent on sheep-grazing. It is indeed a strange inver- 
sion of the truth to interpret this change as an indication of a 
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backward movemeiit as compared with other more thriving parts 
of Scotland. The fact is, that thk change had already been accom- 
plished in other parts of Scotland long before, and it is upon 
this change that their prosperity had been founded. Professor 
WaHcer remarks that many other parts of Scotland resembled the 
Highlands in physical geography and in the nature of the soil, the 
farms being Ifcgely composed of moorland or mountain pasture, with 
a comparatively small extent of arable land. But in those other 
parts, especially on what might be called the Border Highlands, sheep- 
farming on a large scale had been long established. Even in the 
Middle Ages, the great middlemen of the border counties are known 
to have possessed flocks of sheep almost as numerous as those now pos 
sessed by the largest graziers. It was the poverty, ignorance, and bar 
barism of the Highlands alone which bad prevented a similar system 
of agriculture being sooner adopted there. There never was a country 
in the world in respect to which Nature has pointed out more clearly 
the agricultural use to which it is specially adapted. Wild and 
rugged as it is, a great portion of its mountain ranges are placed 
under a mild and moist climate, most favourable to the growth of 
natural pasture. Except upon the highest summits, and some of 
the midland masses, snow lies seldom, and never for any long time 
together. Along the whole extent of the western coast, mountains 
of great elevation are covered to the very top with a rich and 
luxuriant vegetation ; and even those peaks and ranges which are* 
largely occupied by rocks and stones have a fine though scanty 
herbage of their own. It is impossible to describe to those who-, 
have not seen it, the beauty and exuberance of the mountain pastures ^ 
in the fulness of the year. They always remind me of the expression 
in the Psabns, ‘ Thy paths drop fatness.’ 

Now, what use was made under the old Highland system of~' 
these abundant treasures of soil and climate? Of the very best 
parts of it they made, as we have seen, but a poor and scanty use ; 
and of by far the largest part of the whole area of their country they 
made literally no use whatever. Black cattle and a few goats were 
the only stock in the country. Every one knows that cattle will not 
ascend to the higher ranges, and that they are incapable of climbing 
among the rocks to reach the innumerable small and broken but riohi 
fields of pasture which are scattered among them. 

Under these conditions of agriculture, it is not too much to 
that a great deal more than one-half, probably it would be more comet . 
to say that more than five-sixths, of the total food-pro<hicii^ area cf 
the country was entirely and absolutely lost, and that the conversion 
of the mountains into sheep-grazings was as much a reclamation of 
waste lands as if the whole of that vast surface had been for the first 
time reclaimed from the sea. Sheep are wonderfully adapted for th^ 
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coxuplete ooDsmnptioii of all available pastures* They eliuib eveiy- 
wbexe^ and are never so healthy and strong’ as when they have idde 
and steep ranges as their feeding-ground. Accordingly the moinent 
their adaptability to the Highlands was established, they spread rapidly 
over the whole of it. The increase of value consequent on this hus- 
bandly, has been enormous ; and I may indicate what has been this 
increased contribution of the Highlands to the national wealth, by 
representing it in the figures of rental, which may be roughly taken 
to be from one-third to one-fourth of the total produce. Thus, I am 
told of one estate which at the beginning of this century was offered 
under lease at 400^. a-year, and is now worth 10,000L a-year ; that 
is, the rise has been in the proportion of 100 to 4. In other words, 
the gross produce contributed to the wealth and resources of the 
country by that one estate has risen from between 1,200^. and 1,600?. 
to between 30,000?. and 40,000?. a year. 

Pennant gives some data which enables us to estimate the value 
of the cattle exported (1772) from the large parish of Gairloch in West 
Ross at about 1,260?. I was informed by the proprietor in 1866 that 
the value of its exports was then upwards of 13,000?. In this case 
there has been also a great increase of population ; his estimate was 
2,800 ; the census of 1861 gave 5,438. 

Tlie truth is, that the diminution of a population purely agri- 
cultural, so far from being a phenomenon affecting the Highlands 
only, is but one example of the effects of a great general law, which 
has been operating, and is now operating, over the richest and most 
highly civilised countries in the world. Even in France, which is the 
paradise of peasant proprietors, the rural districts are notoriously 
losing in population ; and some of the latest French writers on the 
progress of scientific agriculture declare that the numbers which still 
remain are among the great obstacles in the way of an increased pro- 
duction.^ To increase produce, and at the same time to economise 
^labour, is the double object and the invariable result of every im- 
provement in the arts. The art of agriculture is no exception ; in it, 
■as in all others, the accumulation of capital and the advance of 
knowledge and of skill dispense with half-employed and unproduc- 
diive labour. This, at least, is the result of one stage, and that a 
most important one, in the progress of agriculture— that a popula- 
tion numerous, but accustomed to, and contented with, a low standard 
of living for themselves, and yielding no surplus for the support of 
others, gives place to a population smaller in amount, but enjoying a 
higher civilisation, and contributing in a corresponding degree to the 
general progress of the world. 

Such are the general facts and principles which account for, and 

* See a very interesting article in the JRffi'W dcB Deuas Monde* for April 16, 1882, 
upon in France,’ - , 
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satk&etprilj explain, the opntinnc^ emigration of the Highlanders, 
so fax at least as it has jet gone. here the qneetion arises, how 
far has 4t gone ? It is true that there are particular districts less 
populous than thej once were ; but the counties, as a whole, have all 
gained in population since the beginning of the eenturj, except the 
county of Argyll. The causes of this exception are obvious. In the 
first place, no^ounty has advanced more rapidly in agricultural im- 
provement. In the second place, no districts had been so stimulated to 
over-population by the causes I have specified as the insular and 
coast districts of Argyllshire. In the third place, no other Highland 
population had such ready access to a great industrial centre as those 
who lived within a few hours’ sail of the Clyde. There, at this 
moment, in the shipbuilding trade, a man, with no other skill than 
such as can he easily acquired, can earn as wages in a fortnight far 
more than the whole year’s rent of the croft on which his father vege- 
tated. I know sons of Argyllshire crofters who have been and are the 
trusted captains and engineers of splendid ships, trading to all regions 
of the globe. The results of these great industrial movements have 
been happy for all concerned. Those who have gone, and those who 
have remained, are all better off. Argyllshire in 1801 stood at 81,000, 
and in 1831 had reached its maximum at 100,000; it is now only 
76,440. But Inverness was only 72,000 in 1801, and is now 90,414 ; 
Boss and Cromarty had 56,000 in 1801, and has now 78,539. Suther- 
land, which in 1801 contained 21,117 people who were in frequent 
distress, and whose wretched cattle were starved even more frequently 
than themselves, now contains 23,370 people — with this difference, 
that we never hear of any distress among them — whilst the whole 
county gives token of the immense capital, and the not less immense 
affection, which now for three generations have been lavished upon it. 

The theoretical result to which those who deplored emigration 
have always looked forward was no other than this — that the 
Highlands would become a mere grazing-ground of the Lowlands 
and of England— tenanted by a few large capitalists and by a few 
solitary shepherds. This is the result which those who do not know 
the Highlands very commonly suppose has actually arisen. They 
think that tillage is diminishing, that fertile land is being given up 
to sheep, that little or nothing is being spent on the improvement of 
the soil. I have no hesitation in asserting that this is a pure delu- 
sion, a delusion as gross — and this is saying much — as has ever pre- 
vailed in England respecting the social condition of the most distant 
coimtries of the earth, and which is the less excusable when it is pro- 
pagated respecting a country every part of which is within thirty-six 
hours of London. I do, indeed, know a few cases, but they are very 
few, in which land really adapted for arable cultivation has been 
injudiciously appropriated to sheep alone. But this is a rare ex- 
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ception, and for tbe most part those who make loose asseit^ns on 
this matter have no practical knowledge on the subject* It is per- 
fectly true that there are many spots in the Highlands which were 
formerly taied which are tiUed no longer ; but this is only saying 
that the rude and ignorant agriculture of other days is gone* It is 
perfectly true that millions of acres are now under sheep which 
formerly supported, during 'half the year, the cattle ^ the summer 
eheiling, and for the rest of the year was ranged over by nothing but 
the eagle and the fox. But this is only saying that the true and 
natural use has been found for those mountain pastures, which now 
maintain throughout the year thousands upon thousands of the most 
valuable of the animals which minister to the wants of man. It is 
perfectly true that glens which once maintained, with frequent 
famines, and with occasional assistance from unwilling Lowlanders, 
a population which lived in idleness, ignorance, and poverty, are 
now tenanted perhaps by some one or two, or three or four or five 
tenant-farmers ; but this is only saying that at last that change has 
come in the Highlands which had come long before in the Lowlands 
and in England, and which has been in every portion of this country 
the one indispensable condition of an improved and improving agri- 
culture. Unfortunately, and, as I think, much to our national dis- 
credit, we have not hitherto had any statistics of agriculture which 
are of any value ; but the general fact is notorious to all who know 
the Highlands, that tillage has not been decreasing, but, on the con- 
trary, has been increasing, and that enormously. It has retired 
indeed from the steeper banks and braes, and from the light shingly 
soils which were formerly the only soils adapted by natural drainage 
for cereal cultivation. It has retired also for the most part from the 
little patches among the rocks on which the ancient populations 
raised their handfuls of barley. But for every acre which has been 
thus abandoned to pasture, probably not less than ten acres have 
been added during the last century to the tillage land of the High- 
land counties. The outlay upon improvements by proprietors has 
been enormous. I. am personally acquainted with cases in which 
almost the whole free rent has been so expended for years together. In 
many others the percentage so laid out has been very large. The 
county assessor, has just reported that on a limited number of estates 
in Argyllshire, with a gross rental of 71,7 59^., the cost of improve- 
ments during the last ten years has been 124,412L This is an annual 
average of a good deal more than 20 per cent., probably fully 25 per 
cent., on the clear net rental enjoyed by the proprietors concerned. 
All over the Highlands, more or less, the same process has been going 
on. The valleys have to a large extent been cleared and drained, and 
fields of turnips are yearly extending their boundaries up the slopes 
of the lower hills. Comfortable farmsteads have been and are being 
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rapidlj substituted for the rude aud rickety buildings of the older 
'system,, 

And to this’improved and exten^bd tillage, sheep-forming has been 
not a hindrance or a substitute, but a most powerful stimulant and 
encouragement. Dairy-fanning, where it prevails, has contributed to 
the same result. My own impression is, not that there is too little, 
but that th^e is still rather too much cereal cultivation in the High- 
lands. Except in certain districts of fine land and a comparatively 
favourable climate, corn is not, and can never be, raised at a profit in 
the western Highlands except as food for cattle. But it forms, or is 
as yet believed to form, a necessary item in the rotation of crops, 
and a necessary accompaniment of the turnip-cultivation, which is 
essential for the feeding of all kinds of stock. 

Let us now look at the general result as indicated by the state of 
occupation of land in the Highland counties. It seems to be com- 
monly supposed that land in the Highlands is occupied for the most 
part either by great capitalists holding miles of country imder sheep, 
or else by the old crofter class, of whose condition in the Island of 
Lewis we are now hearing such a deplorable account. It seems to be 
supposed that there is no middle class of tenantry. Of course the 
definition of classes is somewhat indeterminate. Let us, therefore, 
assume a definition for the purpose of arriving at determinate re- 
sults. In the Lothians and in many other districts of high farming, 
a farm of 1 ,000^, a-year rent would not be reckoned in the class of 
large farms ; neither would it be so considered among the great 
grazings of the North. But I will take a much lower figure, I will 
assume 500^. a-year rent as the dividing line ; farms below that 
rental only being reckoned as belonging to the middle class — 
holdings between 201, and lOOL to the class of small farms — and all 
below 20^. to the crofting class. Now here we are upon ground 
where the facts can be clearly ascertained, and can be represented 
in statistical returns, which are not only authentic but authoritative, 
and are accessible to all. The Valuation Roll of the counties in 
Scotland, made up under the provisions of the law, and upon which 
all county assessments are raised, shows the actual value of every 
holding in the county, and the aggregate value of the whole. I had 
the Valuation Roll of all the four counties in discussion examined some 
years agp (in 1865), and the following was the result : — 

In Argyllshire there were 6,095 occupiers of land, and of this num- 
ber only sixty-two paid above 500^. a-year, leaving no less than 5,033 
tenants, all belonging to the middle or lower classes of occupations. 
Of these, a|^in, no less than 1,882 belonged to the middle pro- 
perly so called; that is, tenants paying a rent of between 20L and 500^. 
And of these again 796 lay between 100^. and 600L I may further 
add, from my own knowledge and observation, though I have not 
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tbe precise return, that a very large proportion of the ferms be- 
tween 1 002. and 5002. were really farms under 3002. Below 20L 
there were no less than 3,151 crofter occupiers in the county of 
Argyll. 

The total rental represented by the tenants above 5001. was 
45,247/., showing an average of between 7002. and 8002. a-year. 
The rental represented by the crofting class was 22,3342.|^ The rental 
represented by the classes above them was 262,8992. So that, in fact, 
if we took as our standard the state of occupancy in some of the 
Lowland counties, we might fairly say that the whole county of 
Argyll is held either by the small class or by the middle class of 
farmers. I may add that, having examined the Roll for the year 
1881-82, I find that, whilst the total number of occupiers has 
diminished by about 200, there are still only 95 farms paying above 

5002., whilst there are 990 paying between 1002. and 5002. ; 508 
paying between 502. and 1002., whilst there are no less than 3,300 
below 502. rental. Of the great capitalist class of graziers, who are 
vulgarly supposed to monopolise the Highlands, men who pay over 
1,0002. a year, there are only seven, and of these only two pay over 

1.5002., in the whole county of Argyll. 

In the county of Inverness, when I last examined them, the results 
were not dissimilar. The total number of tenants was 4,951 ; and 
of these again only sixty-three belonged to the great capitalist class 
paying upwards of 5002. a-year; 491 were between 1002, and 5002.; 
978 were between 202. and 1002., whilst 3,419 belonged to the croft- 
ing class. It thus appears that by far the largest portion of both 
counties are held by a middle class of occupiers properly so called. 
In Inverness the rental represented by the 3,149 crofters was only 

25.1912., whilst the rental represented by the three classes above them 
was 197,5132. 

In Ross-shire the figures stood thus : total number of tenants 
6,095. Of these only forty were above 5002. rent ; 333 paid between 
1002. and 5002. ; no less than 591 between 202. and 1002., and 5,131 
less than 202. representing the crofting class. The total rental of 
the county was 193,0002., and the crofters paid of this only 25,4912, 

Compare this state of occupancy with that of East Lothian, long 
considered, and with truth, the very garden of Scotland. The agricul- 
tural rental in 1865 was 173,0002,, and this great rental was paid by the 
comparatively small number of 376 tenants ; of these there were only 
forty-one under 202. ; between 202. and 1002. there were sixty-three ; 
between 1002. and 5002. there were 119; and above 5002. there were 
153; 80 that in one of the Highland counties (Argyll) there are no lesa 
than ten times the number of the middle class of tenants that are to 
be found in East Lothian. I was once a proprietor myself in that 
splendid county ; and I know the pleasure of dealing with capitalist 
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farmers^ ^bo paid their tbousaada aa r^ularlj as the dividends in 
the funds. But recent events may ^ell suggest a doubt whether in 
the Eastern Lowlands of Scotland generally the consolidation of farms 
has not been somewhat excessive* 

These dgures prove conclusively that it is a delusion to suppose 
that the old crofting class of tenantry has been sacrificed in order to 
make wayf)nly, or even principally, for great grazing capitalists* 
They prove that the bulk of the Highland counties are being pos- 
sessed by a middle class of tenantry, with numerous holdings which 
are accessible to men of comparatively small capital, and are actually 
held by many of the old inhabitants of the country — ^almost all of 
them above lOOi. having the usual Scotch tenure of a nineteen years^ 
lease. 

Whilst such are the facts as regards the larger part of the High- 
land area, there is unfortunately another part of that area in which 
the facts are different, and in which there is a corresponding difference 
in the results. Once more from the failure of a single crop, that of 
potatoes, together with the effects of a single gale upon late-sown 
oats and barley, we hear a cry of distress and an appeal for charitable 
aid. And where does it come from ? From the Island of Lewis, 
where the late Sir James Mathison poured out his immense capita) 
like water upon the ~ reclamation ’ of peat-mosses, and where a 
benevolent management has rather promoted than checked the 
growth of a population with a low standard of subsistence, and 
having no extraneous industry to depend upon, except that of fish- 
ing, which is proverbially precarious. Those who wish to understand 
the alarming disproportion between population and the permanent 
or average produce of the soil which once prevailed all over the High- 
lands, and which has been allowed to grow up in an exaggerated form 
in the Island of Lewis, should study the able and exhaustive Keport, 
drawn up by Sir John McNeill, Gr.C.B., and presented to Parliament 
in 1851, upon the causes of Highland destitution between 1846 and 
that year.® He shows conclusively that in numberless parishes of the 
west coast the whole produce of the land would not support the 
families which had come to live upon it, for more than a few months 
of the year. In Lewis the population, which at the beginning of this 
century stood at 9,168, has now mounted up to 25,487 in 1881* 
There are close upon 3,000 tenants trying to live on patches of soH 
worth less than 51, of rent at the low rate of about 5s. an acre. 
reclamation of the bogs has been an almost complete failure* After 
an outlay of 100,000U. the total rental, including shootings, repre- 
sents little more than 14e. per head on the tot^ populaUon ; and 
}n some parishes of the island the proportion is even less. Bates and 

• M^rt qf the Smrd of Siipervuim, by Sir John McHeill, O.C.B., ‘ On the 
Western Highlands and Islands.’ 
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taxes amount in some cases to 9s. 4(£. in the pound. This is the 
condition to which the whole of the Highlands would have teen 
reduced if both the people and the proprietors had not taken 
warning in time. And this is the condition to which they would be 
reduced again^ if they were to listen to the advice of those who would 
arrest the progress of civilisation and of improvement by establishing 
in the Highlands another population like that which is now living, 
half-starved as we are told, in the hovels of Donegal and Kerry. 


AnoTLi-. 
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^THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM!^ 

Ip an author’s special faculties cut their image most sharply on his 
political estimates and social speculations, his nature as a whole finds 
its largest expression in his religion. Even if it be merely an undis- 
turbed tradition, the fact that this suffices for him is far from in- 
significant. And if it be self-formed, whether spontaneously given 
or deliberately thought out, it not only carries in it all the traits of 
the personality, but presents them in magnified scale and true pro- 
portion. Hence Mr. Greg’s Creed of Christendom, quite apart from 
its merits as a theological treatise, possesses a high biographical in- 
terest ; for it is a transparently sincere book, and lays bare the 
interior dealings of an eminently veracious, exact, and reverent mind 
with the supreme problems of human belief. In order to give it its 
true value as a chapter in his history, it should be taken into view 
not as an isolated product, but in connection with the earlier state 
of mind from which it recedes, and the later which speaks in the 
Preface to the third edition (1873). This Preface — perhaps the finest 
of his essays — contains his last word of doubt and faith, and probably 
marks the resting-place of his mind in its best vigour ; for, though 
we have since heard from him both brighter and sadder things, they 
seemed to be, the one the sunshine of a passing mood, the other the 
expression of a growing languor and weariness of life. 

The education and habits of a refined and devout Unitarian 
family gave him the theory of life from which his independent 
thought set out. Outside observers, both sceptical and mystical, have 
always upbraided that theory as a weak attempt to blend incompatible 
elements and settle the contradictions of the world by a hollow compro- 
mise, while not denying its correspondence with a certain trustworthy 
equilibrium of understanding and character. It may be desoeibed 
as essentially natural religion, enlarged and completed by a Super- 
natural appendix. The whole of its Theism and hfidf of Its Ethics 
were within reach of the human reason and conscience ; but of the 
inner side and higher range of morals — spiritual purity, forgiveness of 
injuries, love to the unlovely— -the obligation was first impressed by 
the Christian revelation. And the life beyond d^th, vainly pursued 

' TJie Creed of Christendom, By the late W. R, Greg, 
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by tb« dialectic of Plato and claimed by the rhetoric of Cicero, became 
an assured reality with the Kesurrection of Christ* The universe was 
a mechanical system of delegated causality, instituted for beneficent 
and righteous ends, and, for their better attainment, not excluding 
fr^sh intercalary volitions at special crises. Thus the immediate 
Divine agency was invoked only to initiate and to interrupt the order 
of nature ; the mark of its presence was always the novel the ex- 
ceptional, and it would be eternally absent did no such phenomena 
appear.; Everything was made to hinge upon Grecttion and Mirade ; 
and it was precisely with the approved evidences of these that, on the 
one hand the natural science, and on the other the historical criticism, 
of the coming age were about to make havoc. 

The former of these conceptions it cost Mr. Greg but little to 
modify or even to sacrifice. Though he had learned at school that 
‘ the Creation of the World ’ took place 4004 years before the 
Christian era, he had not been so drilled in the six days’ cosmogony 
or the Ten Commandments as to indispose him to redate and redistri- 
bute the work as Lyell, Maxwell, or Darwin might require. Nor had 
he any difficulty, except under irritation of the Garlylese gospel, in 
substituting the idea of an Immanent Divine Causality for a Will that 
takes its start in time. His mind was thoroughly open to this change ; 
but, unlike many contemporaries who have had a like experience, he 
carried into it the moral predicates which distinguish Theism from 
mere poetic Pantheism. His latest avowal on this point clears his 
position in these noble and modest words : — 

I can find no words of adequate condemnation for the shallow insolence of men 
who are not ashamed to fling the name of * atheist ’ on all whose conceptions of the 
Deity are purer, loftier, more Christian, than their own. Those who dare to dog- 
matise about His nature or His purposes prove by that very daring their hopeless 
incapacity even to grasp the skirts or comprehend the conations of that mighty 
problem. Even if the human intellect could reach the truth about Him, human 
language would hardly be adequate to give expression to the transcendent thought. 
Meanwhile, recognising and realising this with an unfeigned humbleness, which yet 
has nothing disheartening in its spirit, my own conception — perhaps from early 
mental habit, perhaps from incurable and very conscious metaphysical inaptitude — 
approaches fiur nearer to the old current image of a personal God than to any oi 
the sublimated substitutes of modern thought. Strauss’s * Universum,’ Comte’s 

* Humanity,’ even Mr. Arnold’s * Stream of Tendency that makes for Eighteousness,’ 
excite in me no enthusiasm, command from me no worship. I cannot praj to the 

* Immensities ’ and the * Eternities ’ of Carlyle. They profier me no help j they 
vouchsafe no sympathy ; they suggest no comfort. It maybe that such a Personal 
God is a mere anthropomorphic creation. It may be— as phDosopbers with far 
finer instruments of thought than mine affirm — that the conception of such a Bring, 
duly analysed, is demonstrably a self-contradictory one. But at least, in resting in 
it, I rest in something I almost seem to realise j at least I share the view which 
Jesus indisputably held of the Father whom He obeyed, communed with, and wor- 
shipped; at least I escape the indecent familiarity and tlm perilous rashness, 
stumbling now into the grotesque, now into the blasphemous, of the inlallible 
creed-concoctons who stand confidently ready with thrir two^foot rule to measure 
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the Iinineasuffthle, to define tiie I]|iidte,|o desenlje in precise scholastie pbraseology 
the nature of the Incompreheneihle ntd the suhetanco of the great Spirit of the 
universe.* 

Thus, without parting with tho conception of a personal God, 
Mr. Greg had, in 1873, modified his religious language and come to 
apeak of flim rather as the ‘ Spirit of the Universe ’ than as its ori- 
ginal ‘Cspator.’ In 184^ to 1848, however, when the Creed of 
Christendom was written, he was still preoccupied by the deistical 
idea of the ‘ First Cause,’ that ceased to act as soon as the system of 
^ Second Causes ’ had been set in motion ; unless indeed in rare 
moments of miraculous re-entry, to rectify or supplement the work 
of nature. The question therefore of any immediate Divine agency 
in the mind or the history of man narrowed itself to a single point — 
the evidence of miracle ; — for all practical purposes, the particular 
system of miracles recorded in the canonical Scriptures. The Creed of 
Christendom examines' and rejects this evidence, and leaves all 
religion an inference from the natural to the supernatural, from ex- 
perience to what transcends experience. The author thus renders his 
thought homogeneous, instead of mixed : he pushes the ground of 
his original Theism through his Ethics, which only half rested on it 
before, and his doctrine of Immortal Life, which bad not even touched 
it ; and so brings his inductive habit of intellect to inward consis- 
tency, by omitting nothing from its jurisdiction. 

His inherited faith rendered this an easy — for so logical a mind an 
almost inevitable — process. He had been brought up among those 
who reject the story of the Nativity and Incarnation ; and who excuse 
themselves for this, not by some one paramount reason susceptible of 
test, but by a medley of motives ; — partly a critical doubt respecting 
date and authorship ; still more, the evident discrepancies of the two 
narratives ; most of all, the incredible nature of the miracle and its 
doctrine. If these are admissible grounds for rejection, they cannot 
be denied a far wider application : we need not shut our eyes to 
slight marks elsewhere of later date, or force ourselves to harmonise 
inconsistencies, or accept on authority statements that revolt us. 
The phenomena which discredit the opening chapters of Matthew 
and Luke may be looked for anywhere, and must be held good for 
the same consequences, wherever found ; and there is not one of them 
which, to Mr. Greg’s eye, failed to reappear in the sequel of that 
early history : the reporter of the Temptation is as little known ae of 
the Annunciation ; the accounts of the Resurrection are as irrecdncil- 
able as of the Infancy ; the eschatology announced as the consumma- 
tion of the Cross is even more plainly fictitious than the existence 
prior to the human birth. Mr. Greg’s examination the Christian 
records was therefore only an extension to them throughout of a 


• o/ (7tli edition), vol. i. Intro, hcadf.-xoi. 
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ixiode of xoasoning already held conclusive in a particular instance; 
and it was peculiarly dijBficult for those to answer him who had once 
committed themselves to the same assumptions. As if to set this 
difficulty in the strongest light, the attempt was made by his next Cider 
brother, the late Mr. Samuel Greg, in a long and interesting letter, 
afterwards (at W. K. G.’s request) appended to the second edition of 
his Scenes from the Life of Jesus, To a calm observer itf Is obvious 
at once that, if judgment were to be given only from the admitted 
premisses, the two brothers must agree ; but that, since it is largely 
influenced by unformulated sentiment and affection in the elder, no 
argument could bring them to concur. They start together with the 
same principles of historical criticism : they work them out to no 
dissimilar results within the compass of Matthew’s Gospel : but, as 
soon as they are applied to weaken the authority of the fourth Gospel, 
and to shake the story of the Kesurrection, the older brother starts 
back with hurt enthusiasm, and insists that the true path is lost. 
He complains (without real ground) that here the treatment ‘rapidly 
deteriorates ’ and even becomes ‘ very bad,’ being especially censur- 
able for taking no account of Paley’s discussion of the Kesurrection. 
There is much that is pathetic, little that is reasonable, in this 
parting scene. It is plainly due to disappointed sympathy, not to 
offended understanding: for the Creed of Christendom pursues its 
even way through the inculpated chapters with unabated care and 
equity of purpose ; nor was the author in any way bound to notice a 
pleading founded, like that of Paley, on a totally different conception 
of the witnesses under examination. But Samuel Greg — impulsive, 
mystical, and tender, surrendered to ideal admirations — habitually 
judged an argument by its conclusion rather than the conclusion by 
the argument ; and, prepossessed with the image of the ‘ beloved 
disciple’ as the chief authority for the personality of Jesus, and 
haunted by the Pauline text, ‘ If Christ be not risen, your faith is 
vain,’ he could not look with patience on doubts about the fourth 
Gospel, or on any Christian religion without the miracle of the third 
day. On these points the younger brother’s answer is still extant in 
manuscript, and contains the following pregnant sentences : — 

A great part of your paper seems directed against — what I assuredly am not — 
a man who doubts the grSat facts of Christ’s history, and the great features of His 
character. I accept both in the main. And observe that, to ninety-mne out of a 
hundred Christians, ycv, appear as completely to have missed and to deny all that 
is peculiar and essential in Christianity, as I seem to have done to you. The 
peculiarity and essence of Christianity lie, with them (and they are right in the 
main), in the doctrine of the Fall and the Atonement. If it was not a system of 
mysterious redemption and substitution it was, they conceive, notimog. 

Now I believe that Christ lived, taught, and died, and that we have an imper- 
fect and traditional account of His life, death, and teaching. . I beUeve that He was 
the gr^test and purest of those great and pure souls to whom glorious intuitions 
are granted, or in whom they rise, or on whom they flow, I believe that these 
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intmtions ^ere to him tHnrnctioMf eertaintieif and tliat tlie IwUef in His mission to 
teach them ms 4 paft of Him, But when you go torther ai&d aUtm that He was 
one and the same in Matthew end tn J^ohn^ the same in eveiy psH of the Qoepel 
history,— I hear such things without surprise in the pulpit, where meu seldom 
think, and are never liable to be contradicted, — but I cannot uuderstand their 
being repeated elsewhere, or having ever gained currency where men could read 
the Bible. Ito you think that JesuS ti the satne in J ohn and in Mattoew P Is not 
the whole toU of character different F-^he one teaching by simple pandiies, the 
other dealing in metaph 3 'sical enigmas ; the one promising salvation only to the 
good, the other only to the believer ; the one breathing universal love and the 
saintliest morality, the other (uU of the denouncing and damnatory spirit of 
Calvinism j the one speakinff of the bread of life, the other gimng it ? Or li it the 
same Jesus who raises Lazarus, and who turns water into wine in GaHlee, and 
catches money in a fish’s mouth at Tiberias ? Is it the same who utters the com- 
prehensive sentence, * He that is not against us is with us,’ and the exclurive one, 

* He that is not with us is against us ’ ? Do you really think it a consistent and 
harmonious delineation of character to represent Jesus at one moment telling His 
disciples, * Ye know not what spirit ye are of,’ and the next saying, * I give you the 
keys of the kingdom ; whatsoever ye bind'on earth shall be Itound in heaven,’ &c. 
That you iru^ form, and that I have formed, a consistent and harmonious concep- 
tion of tAe Jesus who was the original of these pictures, is true enough. But it is 
equaDy true that you must form this by throwing out much and modifying more. 

The Creed of Christendom was essentially a refutation of the 
Protestant claim of infallible authority for the Bible as the organ of 
supernatural revelations. With the help of such secondary sources 
as were available in English at the time (1851) — mainly Theodore 
Parker’s translation of De Wette’s Introduction— the author resolves 
the Old Testament into its component elements, each with its literary 
history and its vestiges of natural growth. From the Pentateuch 
especially he selects, in sufficient number, the phenomena of repeti- 
tion, of contradiction, of anachronism, which mark a simply human 
product. And the Prophecies are so far examined as to divest them 
of their supposed Messianic character, or at least of all predictive 
reference to the Evangelic story. By distinguishing the later from 
the earlier thought, the Theism of the Jews is shown to have been 
of gradual formation, under the evident pressure of historical causes, 
instead of falling from heaven ready-made at the outset. These 
inquiries are pursued no further than is needful in order to invalidate 
the claim of oracular inspiration for the Hebrew Scriptures, and, in 
particular, to break the link of prophecy which is supposed to unite 
two ^dispensations’ in one supernatural continuity. The logicid 
effect is not only to withdraw a defence from the apcdogist, but to 
constitute an attack upon his position : for, if the alibied vatidna- 
tions have no existence bat from misinterpretation or tbe ffotion of a 
^double sense,’ the New Testament writers, in resorting to them, 
knew not what they said ; and, while MUng to make out the 
prophet’s inspiration, directly disproved their own* The earlj^ 
Christian missionary who, like Peter or Stephen, assailed the un^ 
believing Jews with Messianic citations from their sacred books, put 
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himself tbeiefare distinctly in the wrong, and naturally stiffened the 
which he wished to bend. Not, indeed, that the Jews under- 
stood their Scriptures any better than the Christian disciple, but 
they could easily see, in his case of definite and historical misfit, the 
error which lay hid in their own indefinite and ideal expectation. 
They were perfectly justified in disowning the Messiahsbh) of Jesus. 

Proceeding to the .Greek Scriptures, Mr. Greg limits ms examina- 
tion to the Gospels; and, having described the phenomena of identity 
and difference, both verbal and substantive, which bring the three 
Synoptics into a related group, he explains them by Schleiermacher’s 
hypothesis, that each Gospel is a ‘ compilation from a variety of frag- 
mentary narratives and reports of discourses and conversations, oral 
or written, which were current in Palestine from thirty to forty years 
after the death of Jesus.’ The original materials thus become 
anonymous, and may comprise, in unknown proportion, the notes of 
eye- and ear-witnesses and transmitted memories from hearsay ; and 
the aggregate, however innocent the process of its growth, cannot 
have a higher character than that of popular tradition. All the 
Synoptics are accordingly shown to bear the marks of such fallible 
tradition ; in their deviating accounts of the same transaction or the 
same saying ; in their inaccuracies of time and place and citation ; in 
their recital of some things which Jesus could not have done or said ; 
and in the traces they betray of ideas and controversies belonging to 
the next generation. The analysis which brings out these features, 
without professing to be original or complete, suffices for its end : it 
wins for the author the right to handle freely a biographical sketch so 
little secured by known personal attestation and so open to mythical 
additions and emotional colouring ; and to apply to it a discriminative 
criticism founded partly on general laws of historical and psycho- 
logical probability, partly on special internal marks of pure truth or 
relative fidelity. 

This right, however, cannot, on the same grounds, be exercised upon 
the fourth Gospel : for here we have no compiler’s tissue of floating 
anecdotes and sayings, but the continuous production of an original 
hand, uniform in design, consistent in execution, and strikingly 
peculiar in its historical painting ; and if it be the bequest of an 
apostle, it has at least the claims inseparable from first-hand testi- 
mony, and cannot be called in question without imputing personal 
incompetency. Mr. Greg half evades this invidious necessity by 
declining the question of authorship, instead of wholly escaping it by 
referring the hook to the post-apostolic age. On the point whether 
John wrote it he has ‘no opinion ; ’ but that it is unhistorical he is 
sure; chiefly on account of its contrast with the Synoptics; so th^t 
they, with all their uncertainties, serve as a rule of superior truth 
for its comparative condemnation. It must be confessed that there 
is here something gratuitously disrespectful in treatiEig as perhaps 
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apostoKc that wbieh is wholly ua^arotwortby ; and that it would have 
beeu better to accept, as evideae^ of eousiderably later origin, the 
internal peculiarities— -of doctrine, of chronology, of biographical 
material and scenery, and of personal delineation— which so strongly 
excite the critic’s disaffection. That the book should be written* with 
a dogmatic rather than an histoxio purpose may not be incompatible 
with its related aiJthorship. But that a constant companion of the 
ministry of Jesus should shift it almost wholly to a new theatre ; 
should never come across a demoniac and never tell a parable ; should 
remember nothing about the* Kingdom of Heaven ’ and the * Coming of 
the Son of Man ; ’ should have forgotten the last Passover of the * little 
flock,’ with its institution of the Communion, and have occupied those 
festival hours with the Crucifixion instead; should have lost the Master’a 
terse maxims and sweet images of life, thrown out in homely dialogue, 
and have fancied in their place elaborate monologues, darkened with 
harsh and mystic paradox, — is so utterly against nature as to forfeit 
the rank of an admissible hypothesis. To this conclusion Mr. Greg 
himself was brought by subsequent study of one of these features, viz. 
the silence of this Gospel as to the * Lord’s Supper ’ and its identiflca- 
tion in date of the Crucifixion with the Passover ; so that he threw 
his final conclusion into this form ; — 

The dilemma seems to be inescapable : either John did not write the fourth 
Gospel — in which case we have the direct testimony of no eye-witness to the facts 
and sayings of Christ’s ministry — or, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as 
deduced from the Synoptical accounts, with the special doctrines of sacramental 
grace to partakers of it, and of the Atonement (as far as it is warranted or origi- 
nally was suggested by those words of Chnst), becomes the baseless fabric of a 
vision.® 

The Gospels, thus divested of personal authority, and preserving 
only an assemblage of anonymous traditions, can no longer authenticate 
their contents as supernatural or even historical truth. Their mixed 
elements lie open to the reason and conscience, to be dealt with by a 
process of * Christian eclecticism ’ which shall winnow the perishable 
chaff from the reproductive grain. It is a matter of course that the 
miracles are the first sacrifice to this process ; not as being intrin- 
sically incredible, but as being inadequately attested ; and, moreover, 
as proving neither doctrine nor duty, even if proved themselves ; in 
conformity with Locke’s maxim, that * the miracles are to be judged 
by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by the miracles.’ 

The unique importance in the primitive Christianity of the belief 
in Christ’s Resurrection draws from Mr. Greg two special discnasiona 
of its earliest expression. In his first edition, he reviews the alleged 
incidents of the story in the order of their occurrence ; starting there- 
fore from the empty sepnlchre and ending with the vision on the 

• Creed qf ChHetendom (7th edition^ yol. ii. p. 52, nete* 
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road ; and here he is concerned inaiiily with the O^spei 
iiakvaitiTes the value of their evidence. In hi# Preface to the third 

edition he hegins at the other end, on the ground that the irst witness 
to speak reports the last thing that is told ; that for us Paid is before- 
hand with every one in breaking the news of the risen Jesus ; and 
that, if we m^e to learn the genesis of a belief^ we must study the order 
of its expression by believers, and not of the events belftved. Even 
this amended treatment does not place us within hearing of the 
tale till more than twenty years after the miracle it relates, the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians being written a.i>. 57 ; but it brings us a 
stage nearer the germ of the tradition than the Synoptics ; the 
earliest of which embodies the hearsay of the Church some fifteen 
years after. What we get by collecting together all that is said on 
the subject in the historical books is the jinal form of the story after 
it has received all the accretions of rumour. What we at least ap- 
proach by consulting the undoubted words of Paul — the personal 
convert of the risen Christ — is the initial type of this marvellous 
belief. The apostle’s words, ‘ Last of all. He was seen of me also,’ sug- 
gest, as Mr. Grreg remarks, if they do not imply, a vision which he 
identified with the objective image of the Crucified (whose person there 
is no reason to suppose he had ever known) ; and the same word ( 

He let Himself appear) is applied to all the other appearances of which 
he speaks at second-hand. This brief intimation is indeed slighter 
even than Mr. Greg supposed ; for, assuming it to refer to the con- 
version on the way to Damascus, he filled it in with all the scenery 
of that event as described in the Acts of the Apostles — a book of far 
later date, and exhibiting the Christian tradition in the post-Pauline 
form of the next generation, ulterior even to the Synoptic records. 
Within the limits of the apostle’s testimony we gain no idea of a 
hodUy resurrection and temporary return to outward intercourse with 
the disciples ; it is an inward process which he describes when he 
speaks to the G-alatians of his conversion — ^ When it pleased (lod, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb and called me by his grace, to 
reveal his Son in me.’ To this point then, and no further, we can 
securely trace the symptoms of the doctrine that was to be — ^viz. an 
intense conviction, due to some inward experience or vision of intui- 
tive thought, that he who had hung upon the cross on Calvazy was 
now reserved in higher existence for ends which He was revealing to 
the minds of his disciples : ‘ He had been put to death indeed in the 
flesh, but made alive again in the spirit * (1 Peter iii, 18). 

The difficulty of explaining this intense conviction, if it does not 
rest upon palpable fact, Mr. Greg freely admits, in terms even super- 
fluously strong ; — 

Kow, if this were all — if we had no further testimony to th® resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead, than that it was believed by the whole original Christian 
Church ; that the apostles and personal followers of Christ, who must be supposed 
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jto iiav;e had the ^t me^s of Jqiow^ it^ cdnag to ^yic^pE ^thusiasticallj, 
and i^tnesseli to it by their preaching and their deati; and that Paul, not a 
personal followed, but in constant commiaucadon with those who were, made the 
above assertions (lOor. xv. S-^) in a isittet addressed Jo one of 
churidies, and published while mok of the eye-witnesse# to whom he appeals were 
stiU aUire to condnu or to contradiot his statements, — the case rested on this 
only, and terminated here, eveiy one, I think, would feel that pur grounds for 
accepting th^Resurrection as an historical fact in its naked simplicity would be 
far stronger than they actually are. In truth, they would app^r to be neatly 
unassailable and irresistible, except by those who can imagine some probable mode 
in which such a positive and vivifying conviction could have grown np without tiie 
actual occurrence having taken place to create it.‘ 

Why then does Mr. Greg not yield to evidence so ‘ nearly irre- 
sistible’? Because, on turning to ^the actual occurrence ’ which 
seems alone adequate to explain the belief, he finds it related in 
several ways so little consistent^ that ^ we cannot frame any theory 
whatever as to the Kesurrection which is not distinctly negatived by 
one or other of the evangelical accounts : ’ so that ‘ if the occurrence 
were to rest only on the Gospel narratives, rational belief would be 
almost out of the question.’ And this position he makes good by a 
skilful, but perfectly fair, comparison of the mixed traditions which 
the evangelists have brought together in their closing chapters for 
the discomfiture of harmonists. 

Forcible, however, as the contrast is between the persuasive 
enthusiasm of the apostles and the irreconcilable recitals of the 
evangelists, it is not clear that an inference fairly warranted by the 
one is forthwith cancelled by the other. If it ever be right to say 
that nothing short of a real Kesurrection supplies an adequate cause 
for the belief, it will not cease to be so merely because tradition has 
confused the reality, and rendered its true form irrecoverable. To 
justify Mr. Greg’s negative conclusion, the previous positive con- 
cessions must be reduced in strength. Partly from a liberal wish to 
grant the most, partly from too easy acceptance of the ecclesiastical 
pictures in the Book of Acts, he has, perhaps, overstated the sudden- 
ness, the intensity, the solidity, of the first disciples’ faith in the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, and His ascension to heaven. And had 
he been willing to take the allowance of time which only an un- 
trustworthy tradition denies him, he would have found room for the 
possible growth of this belief from hints of Messianic prophecy, applied 
to One who was the centre of an infinite love and grief, and who 
was far too holy ‘ to see corruption.* That Paul declares the * rising 
again on the third day ’ to be ^ according to the Scriptures,’ and that 
Peter and Philip and Paul perpetually argue, in their misBionary 
speeches, as reported in the Book of Acts, in favour of the suffering 
and risen Christ, from the testimony of * all the prophets,’ may surely 
be taken as some index to the source and fonnation of the belief. 

* Creed qf Chistendom (7th edition), vol, i Pref. xxni.-xxYiiu 
P 2 
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Ab soon as it became a divine axiom that ‘ so it was to bcj tbo step 
was not far to the conception that ‘so it doubtless is.’ There is no 
med to suppose it taken all at once. Four or five years elapsed ere 
the inward light broke upon the Apostle of the (xentiles ; and we 
receive from him the first traces of the current tradition after a 
quarter of a century of fading memories and brightening imagina- 
tions. With such ample time to move in, it cannot^be deemed 
impossible for an assured faith in Messiah’s heavenly life to generate 
its own incidents of confirmation, Mr, Greg points out the many 
curious vestiges which the tradition retains of its own early stage of 
doubt and visionary impression ; the sudden apparition of the risen 
Jesus in the midst of the disciples ‘ when the doors were shut ; ’ His 
equally sudden ‘ vanishing out of sight ’ from the evening meal at 
Emmaus; the consequent flash of conviction on Cleopas and his 
companion that it was He, though during hours of previous talk 
‘ their eyes were holden that they should not know Him ; ’ the fright 
of the eleven, ‘ thinking they had seen a spirit ; ’ and the ‘ doubts of 
some’ who met Him by appointment on the Galilean mountain.® 
With such indications of a half-way stage of phantasmic or semi- 
etherial phenomena between Messianic prepossession and crystallised 
history, the intense conviction of the early Christians can hardly be 
pronounced beyond the reach of a process of natural development. 

Mr. Greg was too clear a thinker to imagine that in parting with 
the bodily Kesurrection of Christ he lost either any needful authority 
for His teaching, or any evidence of a future life. As for the former, 
Jesus Himself declared that men had plenty of religious authority 
without it : ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they hear, though one rose from the dead.’ And to the latter, if 
otherwise unknown, no conclusion can possibly be drawn from an 
instance confessedly official, personal, and unique, in which the fact 
alleged, instead of being incident to the common human nature, and 
therefore typical for us all, is distinctive of an individual who has no 
second in the course of time ; an instance in which every particular 
of mode, of date, of sequel, is demonstrably absent from the deaths 
familiar to our homes. A misunderstood argument, read at every 
funeral, that if, within the apostolic generation, Christ was to come to a 
millennial reign on earth over His disciples, He must have been called 
from death, and be living in heaven, and that, vice verad^ if He 
be living in heaven, it is that He may come for this end and assimi- 
late His disciples to Himself, has been wrongly carried over to quite 
another subject, so as to confuse the sublimes t hope of the human 
heart in every age with the obsolete scenes of the Messianic drama. 

It is hard to say whether the apostle’s reasoning or the faith in 
eternal life has suffered the greater wrong from their forced partner- 
ship. 


* Op. cit. vol. i. xzx.-3cxxiii. 
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Mr. Greg’s Mstorical e6lectieism tben unconditionally drops all 
that is xoiraculous and dismisses the whole conception of oracular 
dictation of truth and duty. Other credentials they cannot have 
than the inward pleas which suffice for Eeason as the organ of truth, 
nor other authority than that which commands the conscience as the 
organ of I>uty. But a purely hwmom history, that borrows no voices 
from the sftes, and sends no demons into the abyss, may be profoundly 
efficacious as a moral and spiritual power ; and such has been, and 
must for ever l^e, the life, the thought, the character of Jesus Christ. 

On this subj«5t (says Mr. Greg) we hope our confession of faith will be accept- 
able to all, save the narrowly orthodox. It is difficult, without exhausting super- 
latives even to unexpressive and wearisome satiety, to do justice to our intense 
love, reverence, and admiration for the character and teaching of Jesus. We 
regard Him not as the perfection of the intellectual or philosophical mind, hut as 
the perfection of the spiritual character, as surpassing all men of all times in the 
closeness and depth of His communion with the Father. In reading His sayings, 
we feel that we are holding converse with the wisest, purest, noblest Being that 
ever clothed thought in the poor language^ of humanity. In studying His life, we 
feel that we are following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented to us on 
earth.® 

The author who writes under such a feeling may well protest against 
being regarded as an alien from Christianity, and place himself rather 
among its restorers ; for 

Christianity was not in its origin a series of sententious propositions, nor a code 
of laws, nor a system of doctrine, nor a * scheme ’ of salvation, but the outcome and 
combination of a holy life, a noble death, a wonderfully pure and perfect character 
and nature, a teaching at once self-proving and sublime — the whole absolutely 
unique in their impressive loveableness.’ 

This impressive image, however, is not reached without a process 
of moral eclecticism as searching as the previous historical : partly 
to clear away from the reported words of Jesus the accretions of later 
tradition ; and partly, also, to subtract from His authentic teachings 
such imperfect or erroneous elements as they owed not to His 
personality, but to His place and time. Even after these discrimi- 
nations have been made, and the proper characteristics of the Christian 
ideal of life are set forth into distinct light, Mr. Greg finds elements 
among them which he cannot unreservedly accept, and which, so far 
as they are treated as obligatory, he regards as inconsistent with tlie 
well-being of society. These objectionable features are five : (1) Non- 
resistance to violence ; (2) Almsgiving ; (3) Avoidimoe of providence 
and forethought ; (4) Condemnation of riches ; (fi) Communism. 

In the presence of many pious Eutopias, of Quakerism, of mendi- 
cant orders, of counsels of perfection and vows of poverty, of convents 
and agapemones, we cannot pronounce it sup^nous to expose onee 

• Op* oit. vol. il. p. 168 . ’ Op, oU. vol. i. p. xlv.-xlvi. 
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more ibe mis6hievotis perveriionfii of duty co^oi^ by several 
hOadfe'J and ill Mh Grog’s performance of this task the firm hand of 
the political economist never escapes the control of a true moral in- 
sight Few readers will find anything to challenge in his vindication 
of thrift and saving ; of force, disciplinary, penali and defensive ; of 
acquiescence in an unequal distribution of property ; and of rigorous 
care m tbe administration of alms. But they may feel some surprise 
that, in thus teaching them, he supposes himself to he making them 
unchristian, and withdrawing them into a foreign or pagan code j 
that, in short, he identifies Christianity with each one in turn of the 
fanaticisms which he is rebuking. It would seem as if he were 
bark-bound still by the literalism that lingers on a sacred test, and 
felt the same spell that exercised and fixed the extreme sects of 
Christendom. Are not the precepts distinct and specific? — you 
cannot pare them away : — ‘I say unto you, that ye resist hot evil; 
hut whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.’ Yes ; but to whom are they addressed ? — not to mankind 
at large, or to the future members of a gathered Christendom, or 
even to the associates of the same evangelised community in their 
relations with each other ; but to the ‘ little flock ’ environed by a 
hostile world, the ‘ sheep among wolves,’ the bearers of a message 
which was sure to be met by hate and scorn and contumely, and 
which yet to the hearers was charged (it was supposed) with the dif- 
ference between ruin and rescue. To a modern missionary also, or 
even a private Christian, going to his duties in an alien society, to 
be watched by a cordon of suspicious eyes, and within reach of innu- 
merable forces poised to strike, no wiser counsel could be given than 
this commendation of the patient and passionless temper. The more 
closely and truly an injunction of duty fits the concrete conditions 
of person and scene to which it is addressed, the more certainl}’' 
disqualified must it be for serving as a claiise in a universal code. 

The same method of historical instead of abstract interpretation 
accounts simply enough for the discouragement of prudential 
‘ thought for the morrow.’ The vision of a ‘ kingdom of God,’ under 
the influence of which the rule of life was shaped for the disciples^ 
was the vision of a world in its last days, whose ‘ morrow ’ was not 
temporal, but eternal, and whose wants and wealth had scarce an 
hour’s survival. The future which erects prudence into a virtue waa 
cut off; there was no next generation, no ‘continuing city,’ no grow- 
ing commonwealth of letters and arts to provide for ; and during the 
brief suspense what could be wiser, especially for the prophets and 
heralds of the crisis, than to anticipate the temper of the promised age 
and surrender the heart to its divine trusts and affections ? Paul, 
repeating the lesson, gives the reason. It is because ‘ the time is 
sbort,’ that ‘ they who weep should be as though they wept not, and 
they who rejoice as though they rejoiced not, and they who buy as 
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tk>i]gh thtj poaseas^ not’ liia beeaase * 
ifi passing away,’ tiiat he ‘ wiild have (hia Cotinthlans) wither 
fulness,’® For a permanent eonstifcution of things these pweefts ere 
not intended ; or, if ever they seem to be so, they i^iiig from a 
feeling that it is still true, via. t;hat in its temporal industries, a 
religious will, instead of stimulating the gainful impulse beyond its 
natural znedKire, must have no anxiety but for ite righteous regnla-^ 
tion and control. Mr* Greg did not overlook the fact that ^all these 
exhortations to lay up treasures ha heaven, and not on earth, were 
delivered under the prevailing impression that the Kingdom of 
Heaven, where all things would be differently ordered, was close at 
hand.’ But if, instead of coming in as an afterthought relegated to 
a note, it had been present to him with its full significance from the 
first, he would have found no contradiction between Jesus and tbe 
political economists, but have distinguished them as legislating fm 
different worlds. 

In making Christianity responsible for favouring, and even in- 
stituting, communism, Mr. Greg has the plain warrant of the Book 
of Acts. The Church of Jerusalem, it is there said, ‘ had all things 
in common ; ’ the disciples ‘ sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, as every man had need.’ ® ‘ As many as were 

possessors of land or houses sold them, and brought the proceeds and 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet ; and distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need.’ And so far as this picture 
has been contemplated with reverence in after times, and set up 
as the ideal of a perfect society, it has undoubtedly imparted 
a communistic tendency to Christian benevolence. The picture, 
however, is a romantic reproduction of forgotten facts ; and, like 
other contents of the same book, is wholly inconsistent with authentic 
vestiges in the Epistles of the condition and habitudes of the early 
Church. In the Pauline exhortations the co-existence of the rich and 
the poor is everywhere assumed as the fground of special relative 
duties ; the apostle promises in his missionary travels ‘ to remember 
the poor ; ’ he collects for them in the wealthier cities, desiring each 
householder to lay by statedly in proportion to his ability, ‘ as God 
hath prospered him ; ’ he -recognises the relation of master and slave 
as compatible with the discipleship of both. Nor are these indica^ 
tions found only in the sphere of Gentile Christianity, which perhaps 
could not admit the communism of Jerusalem. It is precisely 
the Judaic and ascetic James, who, in his Ebionitiab invective 
against wealth, betrays its presence and its contrasts in the parent 
Church ; ‘ For if there come unto your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor mm in vile 
raiment ; and ye have respect to him that weareth tJie gay clothing, 
and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good place ; and say to the 
• 1 Cor. vii. 29-32. • Acts ii. 44, 46. >« lUd, iv. 34, 35. 
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poor, Stand ihou there, or sit here under mj footstool : are je not 
partial in 70111861768?^^^ Among the many errors of the first disc 
ciples we hare not to reckon the vain attempt to push the spiritual 
brotherhood of men into expression by temporal equality ; and if in 
^the general tone of Christ’s exhortations ’ Mr. Greg finds a ^ ten* 
dency in that direction,* it means no more than the compassionate 
sorrow with which He looked on a great nature sunk in<S a giievous 
lot, and divine affections suppressed by the tyranny, now of luxuiy, 
and now of misery. Whoever is susceptible of such compassion and 
able to stand clear of the semblances of life, must at times have 
dreamed, like Plato, of a model republic stored in heaven, where 
righteousness meets no hindrance more. But none the less is he 
aware that the model will not come down and rest upon an earth 
constituted like ours. It can but fix the eye and kindle the heart 
of those who slowly shorten the interval between the possible and the 
real. 

All these mistaken enthusiasms Mr, Greg has admirably exposed. 
He has rightly charged them on the Christian Scriptures ; but not 
rightly, as we think, on the religion of Christ, his aUegiance to 
which might, with full warrant from historical truth, have remained 
exempt from the allowances and attenuations exacted by their 
presence. 

It is the function of the eclectic critic to amend a faith but not 
to win it. So long as Mr. Greg, under guidance of his firm intellect 
and conservative moral reverence, works at the correction of error 
and the simplification of Christian belief, what he saves is pure and 
high and adequate to the practical needs of a nature veracious, 
affectionate, and devout. But criticism gets through its materials 
and comes to the verge at last ; and then, if the residuary religion 
is to be held on any better tenure than inheritance or unconscious 
sympathy, it must become the object of other modes of thought than 
those which have hitherto sufficed. Whether to sink or swim, 
you are thrown off the edge into the metaphysic deeps, and must 
find some isle in them or perish. Metaphysics, they say, are barren ; 
but the decrying of metaphysics is more barren still. It was one of 
Mr. Greg’s genuine liberalities that, with a conscious inappreciation 
of metephysical speculation, he did not disparage it in others, fling- 
ing his own defect as a stone of offence against them. Deeply as 
we resect the natural ethics and religion realised in the personality 
of Chr^, which he saved by the eclectic process, we cannot say that, 
when independently tried by philosophic tests, it seems to us quite 
coherent complete. Thoroughly imbued with the scientific con- 
ception of mflexible law, and applying it in the same sense of mecha- 
meal n^ssity to all atoms and all minds, to the phenomena of 
perception and those of will, he surrounded himself with a perfectly 

“ James ii. 2-4. 
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detenninate umvarse ia wbicli tJbere was no alternative, and nothing 
was possible except the aotnaL On this plane of thought, the 
ethical life, it is obvious, beooxnes homogeneous with the physical, 
and obligation to this or that type of character can belong as little 
to man as to the horse. Yet the moral affections, it cannot be 
denied, are something qiute different from the admirations and 
repulsions Acited by the animal genera of natural histoiy; and still 
more is the shame of guilt unlike the consciousness of a humpback 
or a squint. All that lifts human affection above mere sympathy 
and antipathy, all that gives it ideality and nobleness, the glow of 
approval, the enthusiasm of right, the surrender of reverence assumes 
precisely what has here no room to be. To some extent, Mr, 
admitted this, and with a pathetic courage made the necessary 
sacrifice. He curtailed his Christianity of three features, all of 
them present in its ‘Paternoster’ — Hepentance, Forgiveness of Sins, 
and Prayer ; the first because the Sin, the second because the Penalty, 
the third because the Future is necessarily predetermined. He felt 
and owned the harshness of his conclusion. 

It is a conclusion from which the feelings of almost all of us shrink and revolt. 
The strongest sentiment of our nature, perhaps, is that of our helplessness in the 
bands of fate, and against this helplessness we seek for a resource in the belief of 
our dependence on a Higher Power, which can control and will interfere with fate. 
And though our reason tells us that it is inconceivable that the entreaties of 
creatures as erring and as blind as we are can influence the all-wise purposes of 
God, yet we feel an internal voice, more potent and persuasive than reason, which 
assures us that to pray to Him in trouble is an irrepressible instinct of our nature 
— an instinct which precedes teaching, which survives experience, which defies 
philosophy. 

For sorrow oft the cry of faith 

In bitter need will borrow,'® 

May it not be that what is here treated as a conflict of faculties is 
nothing but an inconsistency of theory ? — that, having put himself 
under guidance of a philosophy which mechanises the world, Mr. Greg 
is agitated and perplexed by the inrush of experiences that moralise 
it ? — and that then, when he tries to put them under a formula that 
will not hold them, he calls the formula ‘ Reason,’ and the experiences 
‘ Rebels ’ against it ? Better surely to let the formula be content 
with its own physical business, and allow what is unconformable to 
it to live by its own different rule. In truth, some freedom-— al- 
ternative agency, in the mind of men and in the mind of God — ^is the 
vital root of all morals and all religion ; and if that yoot be withered, 
it is not only that repentance, and forgiveness, and prayer are cast 
away as dead' branches, but that duty itself oannot come to life, or 
any sap flow into the affections to make them blossoin into enthusiasm 
of worship. No one is more sensitive than Mr. Greg to the blight 


“ Op, eit. vol. U.pp, 200, 201. 
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^poii the piisties of 0o®®eieiioe iiidiiised by ^ Anti* 

axHiiigaism^^’^ (inaccurately Meiitiied^^^^ w Paulin-^ 

igm) ; yet he foils to recognise the same essential features in his own 
dOOtrine of ^iireversible decrees.’ His strong moral affections and 
practical faith in goodness cut short the logic of his theory^ and let 
VfYi go no further thrtn the' vestibule of its consequences. Hut few" 
as those steps are, have they not taken him too for from "ibat mood of 
intense reverence and love for the teaching, life, and spirit of Christ, in 
virtue of which he claims the place of a disciple? Strike out from 
that teaching all that turns upon ‘ forgiveness ; ’ from that life, all 
its dealings with ‘ repentance ; ’ from that spirit, all its breathings of 
‘ prayer,* — and would the materials for so great a veneration be un- 
impaired ? Would not the tenderest traits have been erased, the most 
spiritual, characteristics have disappeared ? Do not these things enter 
into every scene that is pathetic and sublime, and touch the very 
secret that renders that figure ‘ unique in its impressive loveableness ’ ? 

Perhaps the most memorable example of Mr. Greg’s combination 
of critical intellect with conservative feeling is afforded by the final 
chapter on ‘ the great enigma,’ the question of a future life. His 
fastidious and exacting reason rends all the proofs to tatters ; but the 
thing proved remains on him still as a seamless robe : ha cannot 
divest himself of it ; it is no integument fabricated by art, but an 
organic part of his nature. If there are no better grounds for hope 
than other people find, the grave mmt have the victory ; but he 
boldly dispenses with definable grounds, and claims the life to come 
as intuitively known. This is the more remarkable, because in general 
his modes of thought take the moulds of the empirical philosophy, 
and tend to complete distrust of all data except of ‘ knowledge in the 
making ; ’ and it is something new to find him verging towards a 
doctrine of ready-made ‘ first truths.’ And the occasion of the change 
contains a peculiarity which renders it more impressive. What is 
accepted in philosophy as intuitive apprehension is usually some- 
thing present in immediate consciousness, either as involved in it or as 
cause of it ; so that the intuition and its object co-exist, and their 
relation may conceivably enough be and be known at one and the 
same time. Thus it is in any theory, like Malebranche’s, of interplay 
between human cognition and the divine ideas, or any assertion of 
immediate knowledge of God. But to have ‘ intuition ’ of a future 
life, I must know what now is not and only is to be : it is no 
immediate apprehension, but a prophetic vision of something which 
will hereafter come true. This surely is as much a departure from 
the legitimate scope of the word as if I were to claim intuitive know- 
ledge of the place of Moses’s burial, or of what happened before I was 
bom. The following passage affects us with a certain surprise, as 
coming from Mr. Greg, and seems to have the tincture rather of 
Francis Newman’s thought : — 
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‘llmlimtli to H i be, & umtter oC 

infomuaimZf er^ is^w^Umf not of niAf imeg^e H, bnt could 

neyer have d5»«coiwr«i 11^ can fbe sonl must have xevealed it ; 

must, and does, perpetually reveal it. it is a matter whicji comes properly vnthin 
theco^sanee of the soul — of that spiritual sense to which on such topics v^e 
must look for information, as we Iodic to bar bodily senses for information toucbinjg^ 
the things of earth — things that He withhi toeir province. We never dream of 
doubting what #A<?y tell us of the external world, though a Berkeley should show 
us that tlmir teaching is at variance with, or indefensible by, logic. We therefore 
at once cut the Gordian knot by conceding to the soul the privilege of instructing 
us as to the things of itself; we apply to the spiritual sense for information on 
spiritual things. We believe there is no other solution of the question.^ 

Be it so. No doubt need be thrown on the fact of this inward 
revelation. Only, in describing it, .we may ask leave to treat it, in 
spite of its apparent spontaneity, as an unconscious inference rather 
than as the vision of a seer. Groundless prophecies, vaticinations of 
distant scenes, it is not the business of the soul to make. But 
estimates of its own spiritual experiences, forefcasts from its own 
moral states, measurement of its own range of possibility— of the 
scale of its aspirations, the capacity of its affections — all these it 
effects with the instinctive certainty with which every living organ 
feels its own function and goes at it ; and within these are contained 
a number of continuous processes, so relating the present to the 
future, and making such demands on time, as to take no more notice 
of death than of night, and look for the morrow as unsevered from 
the day. ‘ The spiritual sense ’ cannot pass per saltum across the 
chasm between life visible and life invisible. Some bridge of idea 
there must be — something at band ns a point of departure and line 
of direction — some felt disproportion, it may be, between the re- 
quirements of thought and conscience and their achievements, the 
length of work and its measured hours ; and whatever faith is com- 
prised in such consciousness is essentially inference^ though inex- 
tricably woven into its texture, and incapable of being withdrawn 
from its pattern to be annexed as its fringe. It may even be sus- 
pected that in Mr, Greg’s own mind the immortal hope, which, 
seemed to him as the flash of a new-borta star, was not without 
relation to those very reasonings which he dismisses as nebulous and 
lustreless. In the genesis of the deepest natural beliefs, the mind 
follows a subtle logic too quick and composite for memory to photo- 
graph : explicit language halts after it in vain and turns out only 
some blotch of a paralogism; and then, naturally enough, the 
affronted belief disowns its pretended proof and sets up for itself. 
The most rooted convictions are precisely those of which w© find it 
hardest to offer adequate evidence; we seem to wrong them by the 
poor attempt, and retire from it with the shame of discomfiture. 
From too hasty surrender to this experience, Mr. Greg has hardly 

Op. cit, vol. ii. pp. 271, 272. 
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iSiaie tbe best, we think, of the reasoned case for a future life ; he 
puts it conscientiously, but like an advocate who does not expect to 
convince, but means to win by a tour de force which he alone knows 
to be in reserve. And there is something touching in the eager 
relief with which he escapes from the strain of his long rationalistic 
labours by a final rush into the arms of intuition. 

The only occasions on which a shade of doubt has passed over my conviction of 
a future existence have been when I have rashly endeavoured to make out a case, 
to give a reason for the faith that is in me, to assign ostensible and logical grounds 
for my belief. At such times, and still more when I have heard others attempting 
to prove the existence of a future world by arguments which could satisfy no one 
by whom arguments were needed, I confer that a chill dismay has often struck 
into my heart, and a fluctuating darkness has lowered down upon my creed, to be 
dissipated only when I had again left inference and induction far behind, and once 
more suffered the soul to take counsel with itself. 

This appears to me the only foundation on which the belief in a future life 
can legitimately rest, to those who do not accept a miraculous external revelation. 
Et tUn maffna satis. It is a belief anterior to reasoning, independent of reasoning, 
unprovable by reasoning; and yet as no logic can demonstrate its unsoundnesSf or 
can bring more than negative evidence to oppose to it, I can hold it with a sim- 
plicity, a tenacity, an undoubting faith, which is never granted to the conclusions 
of the understan^ng, 2d, ou Jinxt le raisonnenient, commence la vMahle certitude.^^ 

James Martineau. 

Oj). elf. vol. ii, pp. 273, 274. 
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EiaHTEEN years ago, when I was a country boy, enjoying London 
on a holiday visit, I made a naive remark to a man of mind and to a 
young man who aimed to be fashionable. I asked them whether it 
was often that they went to the theatre. The young man who aimed to 
be fashionable said, ‘ Never,’ and looked imspeakably supercilious. I 
had been guilty of a social mistake. The man of mind treated the 
question with that gentle silence which is perhaps the best rebuke 
of folly. Those were the bad times of the English stage. The 
stage was neglected. The Keans had retired, and so had Helen 
Faucit. A somewhat spasmodic appreciation of the poetical drama 
had completely disappeared. We had two actresses of individuality 
and grace — Miss Herbert and Miss Kate Terry — but it was not easy 
to reconcile the public to the dramas in which these artists were 
best fitted to play, A performance like Miss Herbert’s in the Men'y 
Widow would now draw the town for six months, surely, and the re- 
fined realism of Miss Kate Terry, exceptional as it was, even then, 
in its popularity, would nowadays ensure her a triumph scarcely 
then dreamt of. We had many excellent actors, but of these there 
happened to be hardly one who had not long ago exhausted his first 
freshness ; Mi*. Fechter’s blond wig was, it is true, still a sensation, 
but the world had tired of Phelps’s services at Sadler’s Wells ; Buck- 
stone and Compton were eclipsed at the Haymarket by the eccentric 
success of Sothern ; Charles Mathews, an actor who moved, with un- 
equalled ease in narrow limits, and beyond them could not move at 
all, sought his profit in the provinces, where older tastes lingered 
and finished light comedy was yet acceptable; Benjamin Webster 
was already in the background, already approacliing old age. Alfred 
Wigan seemed about the only link between the theatre and that 
population of Mayfair and the great country houses which calls itself 
‘ society.' In the matter of authorship those were still the dajrs when 
the French stage was so far out of the ken of most of us that adapta- 
tions were wont to be not only new but ‘original,’ The native 
dramatist, when not engaged in that peculiar process of creation 
which he best understood, was likely to be bestowing himself on the 
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busiiiess of devising some popular and break-neck leap for a hero of 
melodrama. Tom Taylor, who might have written yet better than he 
did if he had written less, was busy, before breakfast, with dramatic 
authorship, in which literature was not forgotten. And there was just 
arising, by way of reaction from what was noisy and what was 
artificial, some work destined afterwards to be accepted very warmly 
and then to be wearied of by some, and found insufficient I mean the 
stage work of Mr. Robertson. There was a certain resemblance between 
that work and the work of our modem pree^Raphaelites in painting. 
Each was a work of revolt from conventionality both good and bad. 
Each had simplicity and freshness, and each was trivial. In each 
there was a magnifying of insignificant detail, a failure to see a 
subject largely, to see it as a whole. 

Well, my man of mind and my young man who {t^im^d to be 
fashionable are still living, and abroad in the town ; the elder would 
be Sony now to miss a first night at the Lyceum, and the younger is 
to be reckoned with the innumerable host who become hushed in the 
presence of Miss Ellen Terry. What is it that has wrought the change 
in their social habits ? What has made it the right thing to resort 
diligently and with enthusiasm to the places which eighteen years ago 
it was the right thing to in the main ignore ? The answer to the 
question cannot be given in a sentence. Any true answer must 
be neither sanguine nor cynical, and it must take account of many 
things. Above all, it must recognise how quickly an effect may 
itself become a cause : by action and reaction the change has been 
wrought ; the London world has acted on the theatre, and the theatre 
, has acted on the London world. 

Perhaps dramatic authorship is the matter about which, in 
thinking of the present or the immediate future of the English 
theatre, we must still be the least sanguine. For, though the name 
of Alfred Tennyson was figuring but lately on a play~bill, it is yet 
true, speaking broadly, that the highest class of English imaginative 
writing goes only into prose fiction or into a few volumes of English 
poetry. How this may be we hardly stop to ask, though at once 
there can be seen two strong reasons for it ; the first, that with many 
the idea is still a comparatively new one that English intellect and the 
stage need not live wholly apart ; the second, that while the writer of 
narrative fiction may shape his work almost in what form he will, 
the writer of a drama to be acted must submit to the necessary ex- 
actions of the stage. The mere mechanism of theatrical writing is 
a thing of extreme difficulty. Even the length of the piece is 
practically dictated ; one story must entertain the audience firom 
half-past eight till eleven. A diviaon into three acts is dic- 
tated. That division is almost inevitable; but again furth 
division into scenes is strictly inadmisaWe, or you unduly multiply 
the work for the carpenter and the scene painter. Again, the time 
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that must needs be consumed in changes of costume is a thing for the 
author to remember. The exits and entrances — ^all the coming and 
going-^there must be adroit provision for them. Yet, further, though 
the custom of engaging a company specially for an important piece, 
or at the least of modifying the company to suit its requirements, is 
gaining ground, it is still a difficulty to duly consider everybody in 
the writing iof the parts. The dramatist finds fetters here, as he 
finds them nearly everywhere else. The novelist is wholly unfettered. 
Without attempting to account exhaustively I have perhaps said 
something towards accounting tor the habitual absence from the acted 
drama of the highest English imaginative writing. Again, the 
dramatist needs above all things a most unusual practical familiarity 
with the stage. 

Our most accustomed dramatic writers — I speak particularly of 
the writers of the serious plays — are, then, writers of the second 
rank. Among pure humorists who contribute to the theatre there 
is to be reckoned one wit of the first water, Mr. Burnand. But 
even he, in his theatrical work, occasionally forgets what is really 
the quality of his talent. Among those living writers of full 
middle age whose work has long been before the public Mr. Charles 
Reade is the only one who is a novelist of importance as well as a 
dramatist. He is a writer who has always made so much of the 
mechanism of his art, and of vigorous effects, that there is nothing 
surprising in his acted dramas having won a fair measiure of success. 
Several of his most marked characteristics can be displayed quite as 
well in a play as in a novel, and tell as well in the one as in the other. 
Thomas Hardy is a novelist of subtle and peculiar genius — genius so 
potent that if he chooses to exercise it in the yet unfamiliar medium of 
the theatre it may come to be very influential and acceptable there. 
A literary flavour is to be discerned in the stage writing of Mr.W. Cr. 
Wills. Mr. Wills once wrote a novel ; his plays are poetical, his 
leanings more towards the art of literature th an towards the mechanism 
of the stage. But, being apparently without the gift of powerful inven- 
tion either of story or of character, he is neither forcible playwright 
nor strong poet. His verse stands between the verse of all the facile 
poetasters and that of the few men now living whose poetry was 
worth publishing because it is great and their own. He is always 
tasteful — nay, he would have been more popular if his taste had been 
less excellent. His taste has endowed him more than once with an 
artistic courage, the courage to surprise and to rightly disappoint. 
He showed that, long ago, in his own really admirable invention of 
the Mem o’ Airlie, in which he was not afraid of tragedy, and was 
most pathetic when he was most ironical. He showed it again, the 
other day, in his adaptation of Jeme Eyre^ which relies for its interest 
wholly upon the development of curious character and pathetic 
circumstance, even where it would have been possible, without 
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wroB^ug the volume greatly, to have insisted on the interest of 
sensational eflfect. The quite commonplace playwright would have 
been more sensational than Charlotte Bronte in adapting her work, 
jfr. Wilis has been far less so. He has always had before him the 
respect of his art. 

Of the more undeniably popular dramatists of the time Mr, 
Byron and Mr. Albery stand, perhaps, as the chief; butcMr. Albery’s 
reputation suffers for a while at least from the fact that it is now 
thirteen years since Jhe produced his best play, and Mr, Byron’s 
artistic fame would have been greater if be had not withheld from 
his work the labour of the file. He is perpetually amusing. It is 
not in human nature to grumble much at a man who is perpetually 
amusing. Kecent criticism has called his humour ‘ cockney.* The 
question is not whether his humour is ‘ cockney,’ but whether it is 
humorous. Undoubtedly it is ; his rapid smartness compels laughter, 
almost as effectually as does Albery’s most finished wit. But it suffers 
under the examination which the other will bear without hurt. A 
distinct and original conception of character underlies Mr. Albery’s 
finest work, and the human nature that he draws the best would not 
find itself at home only in the parlours and the kitchens of the 
streets between the river and the Strand. Mr, Byron’s truest charac- 
ters are the second cousins of Mrs, Lirriper, They all of them hail 
from Norfolk Street. Yet CyriTe Success shows that he could have 
painted a larger world. As an artist, he has been persecuted by 
popularity and wronged by triumph. 

Well, then, the younger men ? seeing that we imagine that we know 
pretty well what the mature workers of the last twenty years are likely 
to give us. What of the younger dramatists ? They are far more nu- 
merous, to begin with, than they are thought to be by the chance play- 
goer — by the playgoer who makes no study of the stage, but goes the 
round of the theatres for the entertainment of unoccupied evenings. 
That playgoer has never heard of many of them. The names of others 
are words that he read once or twice at the top of the programme, and 
forgot when he left the stalls. The mere passage of time counts for so 
much with the large public in literary reputations made at the theatre, 
that it is difBcult for a young writer to take with any promptitude 
the place due to him for his work. He must have written long, and 
perhaps written wearily, before he may be thought to have written well. 
More than one of the best of our younger dramatists are somehow 
labelled in the eyes of the public by the success of an after-piece or 
of a lever de rideau. A lever de rideau is half over before the play- 
goer of breeding and substance has struggled into his seat, and an 
after-piece is performed when his thoughts are with his waiting 
brougham. So it is that the literary quality of the newer work is 
not quite correctly gauged by that portion of the audience which 
deems itself in exclusive possession of literary taste. Now, as I began 
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these words OQ dramatic authorship by sajiug that iu the modern 
theatrical revival the matter of authorship was that about which we 
had least cause to be sanguine, so I shall not continue by asserting 
that any Sheridan or Moli^re of the future lurks unappreciated 
among our newer writers. I do say, however, that our newer writeis 
will at least quite worthily take up amongst them, and inherit, the 
mantle of tfteir elder contemporaries. I think they may do more. 

And if readers do not care to form this opinion for themselves by 
a series of visits to the play, they can form it by referring to a well- 
considered book which a student of the theatre has written very 
lately. Mr. William Archer, in bis English Dramatists of To-day^ 
makes no facile eulogium of modem dramatic authorship. He is 
something of a pessimist ; he is often a severe critic. But in a con- 
scientious account of the very modem stage-writers he has to bring 
before us with a fair share of approval Mr. F. W. Broughton, ‘ a 
writer of dialogue,’ Mr, They re Smith, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. 
Pinero, Mr. Gr. E. Sims, and Mr. Sydney Grundy, while, recently as 
his book was published, he has not been able to take note of Mr. 
B. C. Stephenson, the writer of Impulse^ which is now playing 
at the St. James’s, nor of Mr. Brandon Thomas, who has joined 
Mr. Stephenson in the authorship of Comrades at the Court. 
Mr. Theyre Smith, like Mr. F. W, Broughton, may perhaps fairly be 
classed as a writer of dialogue that must above all things be smart. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, in In Honour Bounds the piece of his which 
happens, perhaps, to be known the best, shows quite plainly that he 
is a writer of dialogue that is not merely smart ; it is allied with good 
construction, and its brilliancy and force are appropriate to the 
characters who utter it. Mr. G. E. Sims has proved his power of 
repartee by The Member for Slocum; in Lights o’ London and 
the Romany Rye his bright and biting things have been the more 
direct result of his own observation of life, of the ‘ society ’ that calls 
itself ‘ good ’ and of that which we can hardly be deemed uncharitable 
for calling bad. And, moreover, these last-named plays of his, and 
the Silver King of Messrs. Jones and Herman, are the most con- 
spicuous instances that can now be mentioned of the acceptance 
by the public of a robust return to drama which, without being 
simply sensational, shall have in it the interest of well-eoznpacted 
story, and shall deal not with trivial things, but with those dee^ 
matters of love and fortune which after all move humanity the most 
and move it the longest. Even in comedy large things are desirable ; 
large motives for satire and merriment. Some of us had got to 
doubt whether the height of comedy was quite reached by Mr. Ban- 
croft’s pleasant fooling among Mr. ^bertson’s milk-jugs. 

But, to be plain, of the theatrical revival there are greater signs 
than any that are shown in dramatic authorship. There is the 
enlarged and eager interest of the public, which is not wholly, though 
VoL. XIIL— No. 72. Q 
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it is pftrtly, caused by the contemporary cravfa^ fbr mere ©ntertaitt*- 
mesi There is much that depends on, and results from, that enlarged 
asftd eager interest, and there is much which it provokes and stimu- 
lates. To take first that which good judges of the theatre will 
hold to be the smallest thing, there is the manifest improvement in 
accessories and costume. From all our West End theatres the 
‘ Adelifiii guest ’ has vanished — ^he of the white cotton gl^i'es, and she 
of the shabby gauze dinner-dress—and the Adelphi guest of our youth 
was far from confining his presence to the playhouse which gave 
him his name. Behind the footlights, and for a shilling a night, 
he went widely into society between the Strand and St. James’s 
Street. He was in every stage drawing-room. Now, in place the 
Adelphi guest and of that curiously seedy professional actor who was 
only a grade above the Adelphi guest — who was little better than a 
‘ super ’ after all — there are, as any high-class London manager will be 
able to tell us, whole groups of young ladies and gentlemen eager for 
‘ an appearance.’ Of the men some are University men ; many are 
public school men. Twenty years ago the Church, the Bar, or, let 
us say, the War Office — among these only would their choice have lain. 
Of the women a smaller number, but still not a number that is 
altogether insignificant, have hitherto known no life but gentle life. 
They will bring on to the stage the traditions of the parsonage house — 
at all events of the house of a gentleman. And the rest — these others 
who crowd the rooms of the fashionable teachers of elocution and of 
the art of acting, or seek thankfully, to begin with, the smallest roles 
in the comedies— some of them, of course, are merely stage-struck, 
instances merely of ambition unsupported by ability ; but others, and 
the most of them, are young persons of good parts ; and on the stage, 
it should he said frankly, good parts are not confined to qualities of 
brain. The legitimate place, in theatrical representation, of beautiful 
form and colour, of pleasant voices, and of the native gift of gracious 
gesture is a very much larger une than conventional criticism has 
been accustomed to allow. So from among the agreeable and engaging 
of all ranks the stage is getting its recruits. 

If the greater care and larger treasure now remuneratively 
bestowed on the perfecting of accessories — scenery, furniture, costume 
— are evidence of the increased interest of the public in the theatre, 
there is sometimes to be found a yet more satisfactory evidence of 
the character of that interest. One may chance to be annoyed now 
and then by the people one sits by in the stalls orthebioony— 
bored by their parade of the pure idleness which plainly brought 
them there. They are fresh from a dinner, and, with loosened 
tongues, they babble to each other in perfect contentment i?hen Uiey 
have sunk into their seats ; and a supper party is in store for Ibem at 
the end of the show. Are these the people, one asb oneself the% before 
whom artists should he called upon to exhibit thar art ? And |me sighs 
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for the old critical pit, with its rows of trained and accmstomed play* 
goers. But the public judgnoBut of a performance isj on the whole, 
znuchr fairer than at such moments one is inclined to think* The 
receptions given to the two last elaborate efforts of the Lyceum 
management may be cited on this point. First came Romeo and 
Juliet^ then Much Ado about Nothing. Romeo and Juliet was 
mounted vJIth crushing magnificence. The frequent change of 
scene allowed an expenditure which, unless I am out in my reckon- 
ing, in Much Ado about Nothing it would *have been difficult to 
incur. In the latter comedy Mr. Irving’s directions were just as 
tasteful, but they were not so lavish. Well, which of the two plays 
has succeeded the best ? When in the history of the English theatre 
has there been known such a queue as that which formed patiently before 
the Lyceum box-office these last January mornings ? And what was 
the cause of it ? When Romeo and Juliet was in the playbills, the public 
was attracted by a brilliant spectacle, by one faultless performance — 
that of Mrs. Stirling — and by the sight of two favourite performers 
making the best they could out of parts for which, to speak largely and 
roughly, they were not well suited. But when Much Ado was put 
up the public saw a tasteful but a less overwhelming spectacle, and 
they saw the two favourite performers precisely at their best, in parta^ 
for which they were perfectly fitted. The element of satire that, 
underlies Shakespeare’s conception of the part of Benedick Mr. 
Irving must have quietly enjoyed — that robust humanity boasting its 
own strength, and swayed, even while it boasted, by the lightest of 
feminine charms. The chivalry of the character must have suited 
him too, and its graciousness, and its self-searching wit. He has been 
able to look ‘ poignards,* if it was for Beatrice to ‘ speak ’ them. Nor- 
is Miss Ellen Terry less happy in a character which calls from her for 
nothing of Juliets abandonment to passion and despair. Beatrice 
suffers, but she suffers vicariously. Vicarious suffering is not apt to 
be fatal. Beatrice’s sorrows are the sorrows of comedy, and she is. 
beset by no perplexities which wit will not remove. Here, then, 
with Mr. Irving fitted with a part in which he makes not a single 
mistake, and Miss Terry enacting a character in which one only of 
her own most characteristic notes — the note of simple pathos— is 
missing, the Lyceum Theatre has found its chief success, and the 
public, in making its choice, has shown that it is not so dull but 
that it can yet choose wisely. 

Another proof of the reality of the theatrical revival is to be seen 
in the success that attends upon the repetition of old oomedy by 
actors who do not enjoy that exceptional position in the pu^c favom 
which belongs to the two leading artists of Wellingtmi Street. Mr. 
Thorne shares Mr. Bancroft’s confidence in the works of deceased 
authors ; but while Mr. Bancroft’s constancy is pledged to Tom 
Taylor and Eobertson — to the departed writers of modem comedy— 

Q 2 
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Mr, Thorne is getting ground for a substantial attachment to the 
memory of a writer as remote as Sheridan. His most recent revival 
of The School for Scandal was not in all respects as enjoyable as that 
which he and Mr. James were fortunate enough to organise about a 
dozen years ago, during the brief career of Miss Amy Fawsitt ; 
but his presentation of The Rivals is altogether admij^ble, and it 
marks a step in our new theatrical progress. If in one sense it is 
easy to play a comedy of Sheridan’s, because in a comedy of Sheridan’s 
there is no bad part — not one entrance that is superfluous nor one 
exit that is ineffective — in another it is profoundly diflicult, for cha- 
racter so clearly cut must be interpreted by actors of polish and 
decision ; it is a fierce light that Sheridan is played in ; it is a 
literary atmosphere, the atmosphere of the salon. And I am sure 
that no performance of The Rivals equal to that now given at the 
Vaudeville has been seen since the days when all tlie skill of the 
English stage was concentrated upon a couple of play-houses. The 
men’s parts have been played fittingly. Mr. William Farren might 
have sat to Grainsborough for a portrait of Sir Anthony, silvery and 
benign, though of temper rapidly heated ; Mr. Henry Neville has 
adapted himself to new exigencies, and has brought, with utmost 
skill, a necessary but unusual air of lightness to the part of Captain 
Absolute; Mr. Thorne, a character actor of individual method, 
■curiously quaint or effectively grotesque, is a Bob Acres of the newer 
order; and Mr. Maclean, an actor constantly useful, yet useful only 
within limits which prevent his reaching either to deep emotion or 
4o brilliant merriment, is found a thorough interpreter of the lively 
'but partly unconscious humour of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

The ladies’ share in the merits of the performance is quite as 
noteworthy, and that to some extent because of the four ladies 
engaged only one can be called celebrated. From Mrs. Stirling, in 
that Indian summer of her art by which we are now benefiting, it was 
fair to expect much, nor has anything short of what we had a claim 
to expect been given us by her. Her Mrs. Malaprop is very fasci- 
nating, very keen, a little wicked, and somewhat coldly genial. Her 
^nice derangement of epitaphs,’ her defective education, by no 
means conceal the ability of one who was born to be a woman of 
influence, a woman of the world. What a chicken is Lydia beside 
this energetic woman who has seen most things and knows all ! 
The marked success of Mrs. Stirling’s young professional sisters has 
been more a matter of surprise than her own unqualified triumph. 
Julia, with something of the sentimentality of the part abandoned 
and the rest of it controlled, subdued, or brought so near to nature 
that we hardly know it to be artifice, is a more welcome personage, 
as played by Miss Alma Murray, than she has been accustomed 
to be. Generally, in truth, the serious interest of The Rivals^ 
its mawkishness and sickliness, which centres in Julia and 
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her lover, Falkland, has been the blot upon the play. No wonder 
Sheridan himself wrote scenes of comedy with greater relish than 
scenes of sentiment, when his own generation allowed him in the one 
the dialogue in Lady Sneerwell’s dressing-room and in the other only 
the stilted tenderness and artidcial passion of Julia and of Falkland. 
I have heard of a thoughtful if likewise an irreverent amateur per- 
formance ofVhe Rivals in which Julia and Falkland were cut out of the 
play altogether : the thing can be done without in the least affecting 
the fortunes of the more interesting characters. And certainly nothing 
that Sheridan satirised in The Critic is more absurd than that which 
in all seriousness he wrote in The Rivals. But at the Vaudeville 
Julia duly appears. They are satisfied with moderate excisions, and 
rely upon the discreet art of Miss Alma Murray to save the part 
from ridicule. But Lydia’s, though not a great part, is the better 
of the two. In the hands of Miss Emery she is rather fast and exces- 
sively modern, but her fastness is what it ought to be — that of 
extreme youth — and the moderoiiUj which I confess myself unable to 
suggest to Miss Emery how to avoid, is the only thing about this 
elegant yopng actress’s performance which betrays a lapse of the 
dramatic faculty. Miss Lydia’s wilfulness and waywardness, and 
that romantic disappointment at a duly acknowledged love affair, 
which naturally falls hard on a juvenile novel-reader, are represented 
thoroughly. And the new Lydia, with a voice not altogether sym- 
pathetic or finely controlled, has the personal charm of mobile ex- 
pression and of pure colour and line. Sheridan’s Lucy is a soubrette 
whom Miss Kate Phillips makes resolute as well as pert, after the 
French fashion. She is just a reminiscence of the soubrette of 
Moliere, with something of her authority and independence. Such 
a figure, if not a more natural, is at all events a larger one upon the 
stage — ^more important and impressive — than the conventionally 
impertinent yet mincing or giggliug chambermaid of English second- 
rate comedy. 

Cordial as may be our welcome to performances of Shakespeare and 
performances of Sheridan such as those now given at the Lyceum and 
the Vaudeville, our vision of the modern stage could hardly be a hopeful 
one if it did not include some recognition of the perfect interpretation 
of modern character, the vigorous grasp of modern life. Players like 
Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Amy Eoselle at the Adelphi bring the 
brains for comedy into the performance of melodrama. Exceptional 
character actors like Miss Lydia Cowell, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Hare, 
and Mr. Brookfield give us their sharply outlined portraits from the 
street and the drawing-room. And at the Princess’s, supported by a 
company chosen generally with singular skill, there is always being 
played some well-constructed drama which displays to advantage 
the energetic heroism of Mr. Wilson Barrett and the engaging 
troubles of Miss Eastlake — the adventures of a man against whom 
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society ha^ coBSpired and the sorrows of the gentle and of the irery 
pl?etty. 

The two latest examples of vigorous dealing with modem drawing* 
room incident, in which the expression of tragedy lurks behind 
comedy’s mask, are the plays of Impulse and Gomrudes, acted, both of 
them, with quite modern completeness. The first is written by a 
dramatist who began to be known yesterday, the second % the same 
in collaboration with an actor turned dramatist who is known almost 
for the first time to-day. Impulse is constructed with some of that 
stage art of which it seems the French are by no means in exclusive 
possession. By its performance. Miss Dietz, it seems, is motioned to a 
good place in her craft. Mr. Kendal’s genuine gifts of comedy get 
more widely recognised, and are indeed more fully displayed than they 
have hitherto been, and Mrs. Kendal enjoys the satisfaction of know- 
ing that while critical people give her the peculiar artistic credit 
that attaches to a first-rate player who voluntarily plays a second-rate 
part, half London heartily hopes that the sacrifice will not be repeated, 
since in truth the frequent changes of piece that make such sacrifices 
reasonable enough at the Theatre Fran^ais are wholly wanting in our 
London playhouses devoted to the long run. Comrades hhe one 
radical defect, perceived early and perceived till the end ; the main 
interest is built up on a^basis of profound improbability ; or, rather, 
if it must be admitted that there are in the world, and in the Queen’s 
service, any elderly generals quite so silly as to be guilty of the con- 
cealments practised by the general of Comrades^ we cannot conceive 
that they are fit characters to make the ground- work of a dramatic 
study. But, in truth, their existence may be doubted. The general 
of Comrades would, under his peculiar circumstances, have had the 
manliness to tell the young woman of his second choice that, since 
his life had not been all secluded, his world not only the cloister or 
the closet, there had existed, it might be at a remote time, some 
woman of his first selection. It is true that if he had pursued this 
reasonable course the story would never have proceeded, the play 
would never have been written ; we should have lost a piece capable, 
despite its improbabilities, of arousing emotion and of exhibiting one 
highly skilled actor quite at his best. Situation after situation is 
carefully contrived, and scene after scene is strongly wrought, and 
Mr. Coghlan, who has the opportunity to profit the most by what the 
dramatists have done for the performers, holds the attention of the 
audience by a varied and successful show of the emotion which men 
call restrained and controlled. This emotion is well graduated, and 
at the close of the second act it finds its climax. Here the judgment 
of the actor suffers him effectively to break through the accustomed 
bounds. Not alone now does he rely, wisely, on gentle inflections of 
the voice, or, unwisely, on stuffy breathings ; the channel of his ex* 
pression is enlarged, and its measure greater. Mr. Clayton’s part in 
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the pieee is not remarkabH imd Ite p is described when it 

is said to be adequate. The actor could esteem the piece but lightly 
if he judged it by reference to his own role. Mr. Arthur Cecil too 
has o^en been more worthily employed than he is employed in Com- 
but the genius of a quaint humour being habitually in him, 
he makes the weakish part of Cbivers somewhat entertaining^ 
Further coftribution towards comic effect is made by Mrs* Gaston 
Murray, and Miss Carlotta Addison and Miss Marion Terry are 
ladies to be named, for they play parts that are important ; but I do 
not find in Miss Addison, refined though she be, the capacity to stir 
emotions of any appreciable depth, and I hold Miss Marion Terry 
more satisfactory when she is cleverly engaged in a burlesque of senti- 
ment than when she is studiously addressing herself to the expression 
of sentiment that is sincere. 

The assumption of the management of the Globe Theatre by 
Mrs. Bernard Beere allows room for the belief that in another play^ 
house consideration will be given to the claims of refined art. The 
lady has, indeed, already shown herself a manageress likely to err 
only on the side of offering to the public an entertainment too 
chastened and graceful — too much wanting in the strong dramatic 
element which the pit and gallery demand, and to which the stalls, 
I fancy I observe, are not profoundly indifferent. Aided by Mr* 
Kelly’s quiet realism, Mr. Vezin’s taste and experience, the genial 
presence and spirit of Miss Maggie Hunt and the true dramatic 
gestures and picturesque colours of Miss Ormsby, the pieces which 
the manageress has presented have not altogether failed ; and, what- 
ever may have been their lack of conspicuous triumph, they have 
revealed in Mrs. Bernard Beere herself a measure of capacity ‘even 
beyond that with which she had previously been credited. It was to 
some extent a disadvantage to her to appear last summer in a part which 
recalled to all the world so strongly a recent part of Mrs. Kendal’s, 
but Mrs. Beere’s graceful performance was, nevertheless, as able as 
anybody else’s would have been to stand the contrast with that of our 
one great English actress of strong emotion. Mts. Kendal’s position 
is unique. She has set her mark deep and broad on the contemporary 
etage — a mistress of sunny humour, and one whose pathetic expres- 
sion comes from * out of the depths ’ indeed ; the single actress of 
our time in England who, having done with a part all that critical 
shrewdness can desire, or popular fancy expect, knows at the right 
moment how to do that indescribable something more which makes 
critical shrewdness lose itself, and carries an audience off its feet. 
Something less than an ideal Bathsheba in Far from the Maddi/ng 
Cr&wd^ Mrs. Bernard Beere was an ideal Dora in The Promise of May, 
her curious naturalness, which is either a happy gift or a learned 
acquirement, there doing her invaluable service, as it is doing to-day 
mJmeEyre* 
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Enlightened people who must be critical to prove they are in- 
telligent, and whose view of criticism is that it is sharp fault-finding, 
are wont, when they have been as severe as possible upon contem- 
porary authorship, to find two further faults with the condition 
of our stage. They tell us we have no great actors and no good 
critics. All that it is necessary to say on the second of these two 
matters is perhaps this : that it is unpractical to expecf ’ important 
criticism of unimportant creation, and that the mind of the amateur, 
the mind of the remote dilettante, and not the mind of the man who 
is near to the work and takes reasonable account of its conditions, 
is alone betrayed in the demand that a trivial performance shall 
provoke a substantial treatise. But when the occasion comes, and 
the excellent thing is done, either in writing or in acting, I am not 
so sure that it is altogether lost sight of by the eyes best trained to 
note it ; I am not so sure that the best judgments on the theatre are 
those which are pronounced at prettily spread dinner tables, after the 
soup, with the pardonable partiality which comes of the amateur’s 
complete freedom from any sense or notion of responsibility. And 
when we are told that we have no great actors, that reproach is also 
addressed to us with a light-hearted and facile self-satisfaction we do 
not greatly respect. The Lyceum and the St. James’s, night after 
night, tell a different story. But if it is more moderately objected 
that there is a conspicuous paucity of rising genius, we can answer 
sincerely that rising genius was never the commonest thing in 
the market. And we can add that in a decade immediately following 
upon a long period of exceptional stage barrenness it is a hopeful sign 
that the secondary parts in our dramas are played more and more by 
young players of breeding and gifts. This is hardly the moment in 
which to expect the full fruit from seed planted but lately. We shall 
wait till to-morrow for the best results of the new importance that 
belongs to the stage to-day. 


FaEnERicK Wedmobe. 



MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


The late expiring London School Board left, as a legacy to its suc- 
cessors, a recommendation that higher elementary schools should be 
established for both boys and girls who have passed examination 
in the fifth standard, or its equivalent — the fees to be fixed by a 
Committee of the Board, and no child to be debarred on the score of 
poverty. The mere proposal, by a member present, to defer decision 
upon this recommendation was denounced, as showing a desire to 
starve the education of the metropolis, and a jealousy of the progress 
of the people. It is, however, by no means so clearly in the inte- 
rests or inclination of the people, that higher education should be in 
the hands of a Government department, and entrusted to the 
administration of School Boards. 

The very description of the education offered as ‘ higher elemen- 
tary ’ savours of some confusion of ideas on the subject. Aeurepo- 
TTpwToy-is a composite word which has puzzled translators; and, 
rejecting the literal rendering of ‘ second-first as meaningless, they 
have adopted in our Authorised Version of the New Testament the 
expression ‘ second after the first.’ So must the phrase ‘ higher ele- 
mentary ’ education, to have any sense in it, mean higher after the 
elementary. It is probable that of the two words so strangely coupled 
the first expresses the real intention, and the second is only a decoy 
word to bring its fellow within the precincts of the Elementary 
Education Acts, which alone authorise public taxation for the 
purpose. 

Lord Brougham and Sir Kay Shuttleworth, who with infinite care, 
and through much discussion, obtained the guiding enactments, can 
hardly be accused of having had a desire to starve education, or of a 
jealousy of popular progress. The question is not whether educa- 
tional progress is desirable, but whether the proposed mode of progress 
is not on^f obstruction. There is no demur to spending, but to mis- 
sj^nding public money — nor to over-education, but to false education. 
The dispute is not between the willing and the grudging, but between 
two very different proposals for attaining a common object. 

The Council 065ce by its Code, and School Boards by their pro- 
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grftimnes, are advertising a public provision of secondary instruction,. 
The admirers of the School Boards say that * their sucoess in 
grappling with elementary teaching is in favour of a like attempt 
to organise middle-class education/ But what may be the positive 
value of the middle-class instruction they oflPer, or its negative effect 
on the elementary instruction it may stand in the way of, it is high 
time seriously to judge before too late. • 

Let us consider what middle-class education is, that we may judge 
whether what the School Boards offer to undertake will satisfy this 
country, and whether they are the right bodies to undertake it. For 
simplicity’s sake, we will consider chiefly boys’ education. 

After infant preparation, first comes the elementary stage of 
instruction common to all classes, up to about the age of thirteen, 
but qualified by the sequel in the prospects of each class. For the 
working classes it ordinarily occupies the whole of their school-time. 

The second stage of instruction, differing in. subjects and in quality 
of study, is for those who continue school-life longer — whether such 
of the working class as can profit by pushing their school education 
beyond the limit at which their circumstances would otherwise make it 
cease ; or the middle classes of the community, whose ordinary course 
of school education continues to about the age of sixteen, when their 
apprenticeship to business begins ; or those who can carry on school- 
work to its completion, who pass on to the universities, or to scien- 
tific and learned professions, or to independent lines of life. 

The third stage of school-life is for those who can thus carry it 
on to its end. 

The first of this triple series has, in this country, a legislative 
provision of public assistance and management ; the last is well able 
to support itself. The question is, whether the middle stage, or any 
part of it, should be included in the public provision made for the 
first. 

In other countries the State offers educational provision for all 
classes of society, and more or less enforces its acceptance on all who 
are not otherwise as well provided. Much has been done, of late, by 
all civilised nations to adapt their national education, each aocording 
to their own constitutional principles, to modern requirements. 

In France there is complete school machinery under the central 
Government. The State now grudges the religious ord^s any influence 
in it. National support and minute classification are the chief cha^ 
racteristics of their system* The teaehers are trained in Government 
colleges, and paid fixed salaries from the Treasury. The primary 
schools are strictly what their name implies. Above them are two 
kinds of middle schools — established by the State in ev®fy de- 
partment ; mA Colleges^ iox less advanced studies^ establielied in every 
commune. The teaching in these two kinds of secondary sdjcwis is, 
respectively^ classical and commercisd^ in botk nre modem 
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and loathematics ; and in botk you&g ehildfen &i« admitted 
into lower divisions, for special elementary preparation. The bacca- 
laureate degree may be reached at about the age of eighte^, and 
then follows any special instruction for professional or industrial 
employment. Every lesson, of every hour, throughout all the schools is 
minutely prescribed by the Government, and the boys are never free j 
day or nighlf from the supervision of maitrea d'eiude. Their moral 
discipline also is under pro wseura. 

In Germany each State has an Education Department at its 
capital. Every child is compelled by law to be instructed by some 
one certified and appointed by the Government. The only voluntary 
work is infant preparation. The Prussian Code of 1850 asserts that 
‘ all public and private school establishments are under the super-^ 
vision of authorities named by the State.* It is provided by law that 
there must be a primary school in every parish ; in which schools the 
instruction is of the most elementary kind. Next come the Real* 
achule for commercial and the Gymnaai/am for more classical educa- 
tion ; and in both there is an elementary division specially preparatory 
to the higher stage of instruction, as in the French LyeSea. These 
schools are maintained by local taxation and fees ; but the Polytechnic 
schools for special training are wholly supported by the States 
Certain lines of employment are restricted to those who pass final 
examinations in these schools. 

The Swiss is, perhaps, the most perfect public educational system. 
This most economical of all people devote, in some cantons, a third of 
their whole taxation to this one object, besides the fees paid for every 
child. It is, of course, a cantonal system, and has lately so vindicated 
its independence. There is a primary school in every commune ; at- 
tendance is compulsory, unless equally good education is being ob- 
tained elsewhere. Above these schools there is an ascending series of 
higher schools, up to the schools of industry leading to the Polytechnic, 
and to the classical gymnasia leading to the universities. Their law 
says ; — ‘ L’organisation des ^tablissements d*instructi<m puldics et 
prives est Tun desr principaujc objets de la sollicitude de I'Etat. Ils 
se divisent en eooles primaires, secondaires et scientifiques.’ It is 
a national and perfectly classified system. 

In the United States there is, naturally, equal public provision for 
all kinds of education for tbe wbole community, supported by a oom^ 
men rate in each locality, levied on all kinds of property, real and 
personal, and put under the administration of committees dieted by 
every township. Mr, Everitt, when Minister to this country^desoribed 
the peculiar merit of the system to be that ‘ the sebook a»e so good 
that children of the wealthy are sent to them, there being nothing 
eleemosynary in their character ; whiles the chkl burden of taxation 
fyiing on the richj the children of ^he pocMP g;et good education 
almost gratuitously, and aU olaBseB mingle t(^et^ scbookooin^ 
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vhioh is a leature essential to the social system.’ In the Beport of 
the Massachusetts Committee of last year the idea is thus es^pressed : — 
•General intelligence is necessary to the existence of a free State ; 
and, unless the children of the State grow up together in the same 
schools, they will not have that common sympathy which leads a 
people to labour together in the administration of free government. 
For this reason the State holds in its own hands the pcGver to deter- 
mine the character and extent of that education/ There are 
primary schools, grammar schools, and, lastly, high schools, both 
classical and ‘ English,’ leading to the universities. 

The Canadian system is specially interesting as a mixture of 
English ideas at home, and abroad in a new country. Our reciprocal 
service with colonies consists in our starting them with good institu- 
tions, and their trying and proving them in free and novel circum- 
stances more open to experiment than our old country can be. Her 
Britannic Majesty, with the advice of her Dominion Legislature, 
has established an Education Department under each Provincial 
Lieutenant-Governor, which is empowered to prescribe school regula- 
tions, appoint inspectors, distribute grants, prepare examinations, 
award certificates, and sanction the text books to be used. Every 
child from the age of seven up to twelve has • a right to attend ’ some 
‘ public school ’ which is elementary and free ; parents being fined 
for the non-attendance of their children. Rural and town ‘ sections ’ 
are formed for the local administration of these schools under 
trustees. Above the ‘ public schools ’ there are county schools which 
are high or collegiate institutions for what we call the middle classes 
— one for every county, or union of counties, established by Boards 
and supported by a ‘High School Fund.’ There are also schools of 
practical science, and normal or model schools. This is a system of 
Republican State-parentage, of elaborate classification. 

In this country national education, so far as it has been undertaken* 
by the Legislature, means no more than a provision of elementary 
schools chiefly intended for the use of the working classes. A Treasury 
subsidy towards their support is made conditionally on the successful 
execution of a code of Government regulations ; and for the rest their 
cost is chargeable on local rates, and on fees, or borne by voluntary 
contributions. The idea of their receipt of public aid has been the 
interest of the State in the education of such of the people as would 
otherwise get no good education. The middle classes as well as the 
upper are left by the Legislature to private resources, independent of 
the State. 

In times gone by provision was patriotically made for education 
In this country for all ; but the labouring class, stiU in serfdom, were 
not thought of. In the stirring times about the beginning of this 
century, the patriotism and religious zeal of private societies 
endeavoured to meet as best they could the rising claims of the 
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modern working class. The task outgrew primte means. In 1810 
Lord Brougham got inquiry mad© into * the education of the lower 
orders^ and the Commissioners’ Eeport stated that ‘ a large number 
of poor children were without instruction.’ In 1833 Lord Althorp 
obtained a Parliamentary grant of 20,000L a year ‘ in aid of private 
subscriptions for educating childrai of the poorer classes, to be 
strictly kep#to that purpose.* In 1 84.6 the well-known educational 
‘ Minutes of Council * expressly applied the public grants to ‘ schools 
for the poor, in which reading, writing, the first four rules of arith- 
metic, and elements of geography were to be taught, and sewing to 
girls.’ The debate on the existing Act of 1870 shows plainly the 
same parliamentary intention up to the present time, Mr. Forster, 
its honoured author, stated that the object of his Bill was ' a primary 
popular education, affecting the intellectual and moral training of 
the numerically vast proportion of the population of this country, to 
the provision of which the middle class should not step in quoting 
the precedent of America.’ Lord Sandon, as Education Minister, six 
years later, stated the legislative idea of the amending Bill he intro- 
duced to be that ‘ no child should enter on life’s struggle without the 
tools required by present civilisation.’ Mr. Bright, at the same time, 
described what he thought was wanted as ‘ not to teach too many 
things, but to put the child’s foot on the ladder by which he might 
rise.’ It is clear, therefore, that the mental equipment of children 
of the working classes for their early apprenticeship to labour has, 
throughout, been the main object of our public provision for national 
education. 

The higher education required by the middle classes has not only 
not been the object in view, but a national repugnance has always been 
expressed to placing in the administration of the Government, or of 
any public department, the intellectual and moral training of the inde- 
pendent body of the nation. The eminent Wesleyan educationist. 
Dr. Rigg, gave utterance to this sentiment at a recent meeting thus : — 

There is nothing that is necessary for a free nation that will less hear to be 
mechanical than its education. 

At the same meeting the late First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
has done more service than any one else for good popular literature, 
said 

If one cfist-irou system is imposed, built up grade upon grade, opening from 
Whitehall, or other office, the result will be disastrous to this nation. We shall 
lose the freedom, independence, and self-reliance of English life, Relyii^ on 
State aid and direction in national education must imperil the future of i^gland. 
The commercial principle of demand and supply is the right one, at all events for 
the great hulk of the nation. The father, who can afford it, will send his son 
where he can get a fair return in his education for his own expenditure, and the 
boy goes into life indebted to his parent for the care and cost he has borne for him. 
Such education is worth more, in its reciprocal action, to national charactefr, than 
any at the cost and will of the State. 
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tliaiif any Fnglkli Act, publio taxatioiils^lpr rsoooiifliury^^ 

“Tlie School Boards created under its provisiaas^ to 
naent of the better sort of burgh schools vested in them. But 
they are restricted to contributions from the ‘ common good* of the 
burgh, or endowments belonging to them. Such schools, moreover, 
are relieved from the necessity of giving elementary instruction 
which the Boards are enjoined to provide therein, ‘ so that the funds 
of such higher schools may be more exclusively applied to giving 
instruction in the higher branches.’ The Scotch Endowments Act 
of last session will go far to make the educational provision for 
the middle classes come from such resources, and to open it by ex* 
hibitions, to promising children of the working classes, in the view 
that Parliament, having provided by taxes for elementary schools, has 
set free endowments for higher education. 

Ireland, of course, has no exceptional objection to Treasury 
subsidies in the case of intermediate education. But that the 
subsidy is more the object of desire than the education may be in- 
ferred from the significant observation made in the Examiners* last 
Eeport, that ‘ the geography of Ireland does not appear to be taught 
in Irish intermediate schools.’ The Irish Board has petitioned the 
Lord Lieutenant ^ not to let intermediate education be crippled by 
inadequacy of funds ; ’ but it may be that, in the real interests of 
education, the aid of the State in the shape of ‘result fees on higher 
instruction * has been rather too large than too small. 

This review of foreign and home national education presents a 
twofold contrast. In the foreign systems the State provides for every 
stage of school-education, but each stage is kept distinct. In this 
country, the only legislative educational provision is for the elemen- 
tary stage ; but the Executive, by attempting to stretch the appli- 
cation of that provision, is confusing two stages together. 

On the first point of contrast — ^the limit of State provision — there 
are many high authorities in favour of our advancing to a higher 
point in this country. No less an authority than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in an able volume on Popular Eduoatiou on the Continent 
( 1 86 1 ), maintained its desirability. He asserted , what nobody denies, 
that ‘ the middle classes of England should not be content with their 
private schools.* But he added, what many will deny, that ‘the 
State can do a great deal better for them than they can for them- 
selves, by giving their schools a public and national character, and 
bringing the instruction given in them under a criticism which the 
knowledge of the middle classes is not in itself at present able to 
supply.’ There have lately appeared articles in leading papers 
written strongly in favour of our School Boards undertaking higher 
education, and apparently with an absolute ddture against all that 
can be said against it. These articles curiously contrast with the 
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member of tifeaa ;e]^p?coflBed in a recent 

niMuber of the des 4em On secondary education :— * 

' QaaOdilV^dge sur ce t^^raia/ rSta^^dOiife iaim a|if|>el auz efforts des/partieuliers 
ft ikoiter aiitfuit que possible le champ de sa propre actioiu Le droit^ coiqme le 
deyoir, de I’JStat est do constater, par lea moyens lea plus sffra, lea r^sultats de 
renaeignement secondaire, L’uniformitd est le pire ennemi du progr^s. 

This, for distinguished meinher of the French Institut, is a 
strong demur to State interference with secondary education, even 
amongst generally centralised institutions. The examen final, before 
leaving school for active employment, is almost all he would allow to 
State interference. As to the effects of the existing system in France, 
he asks : — 

Est-ce qa’il y a un seul homme en France qui a refu I’^ducation que sea parents 
Ini euasent donn^e s’lla eusaent libres ? 

Unofficial Englishmen generally do not seem eager to adopt the 
foreign system of State education for the bulk of the nation. The 
result on national character does not excite their envy. The advocates 
for its adoption in England are always asserting the superiority of 
intelligence abroad. It was asserted in the House of Commons one 
day that every hoy in a German primary school could read Schiller ; 
and it was asked, by way of contrast, how many boys in any English 
national school could read Shakespeare. The House seemed to think 
that a system which turned out from elementary schools an average 
of workmen’s children reading Shakespeare should make its uni- 
versities graduate in handicrafts. Comparing young German school- 
boys, said to be readers of Schiller, with om* national school boys, as 
they turn out from school, which lot would an employer choose from 
for work, say in house, shop, stables, or farm ? 

But we are warned that if our elementary schools will not train to 
the German standard, not only of literature, but of art,, we shall not 
‘ hold our owu ’ in industrial competition with the world. This argu- 
ment betrays a mistaken view, a confusion between elementary, higher, 
and special education. The over-eagerness of the manufacturers for 
their future workmen to begin higher and technical instruction before 
the completion of general preparation, shows more ignorance in them 
than inability to read Shakespeare shows in young working boys* 
This mistake is scouted by the common sense of the nation. The 
Commissioners of School Inquiry stated that ‘ they found an almost 
unanimous agreement among their witnesses as to the folly of mixing 
up special with general education.’ Their conclusion was that ‘ there 
should be no attempt to make school a substitute for apprenticeship ; 
but that a school should teach what was useful to all its soliolais, 
whether as mental discipline or as valuable information.^ '^efe is, 
thep, little encouragement from public opinion to the assumption of 
secopd^y education by our Government in imitation of forei^ 
systems. 
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distiactiaiL between primary and teoondary edacation is tbe 
eecpnd point of contrast in foreign systems witb the confusion of 
the two which our G-overnment is introducing. On this pc^t the 
foreign system contrasts &,vourably. It is strange that a late Minister 
of Education is reported to have thus spoken at a recent meeting : — 
* People talk about secondary, or higher, as contrasted with primary 
education ; the diderence really consists in one thing ali!>ne, and that 
is the age at which the child’s education ends.’ The difference has 
nothing to do with the child’s age, but consists in the subjects, and still 
more in the nature of study, in the two stages. The practice of the 
art of reading, for instance, giving power to get knowledge, and much 
knowledge in its course, belongs to the first stage. The entrance on 
scientific and literary study, with the use of terms necessary for such 
higher study, but useless to those who cannot further pursue it, 
belongs to the second. 

But even if the Will of the nation, deliberately expressed in Parlia- 
ment, were to extend the first intention of our Education Acts, and to 
adopt an official undertaking of higher as well as elementary instruc- 
tion, the mode of discharging the task would have to be greatly 
altered from the attempt now being made. As now being at- 
tempted, it is a lamentable failure in two ways. In the first place the 
higher flight has led to neglect of elementary instruction ; and in the 
second place this injury to primary requirements, so far from being 
compensated by the higher instruction, is aggravated by the worthlel^- 
ness of the offered supplement. 

On the first point, all will allow that practising the arf, absurdly 
called the aiubject, of reading, whatever the subjects of reading may 
be, is at the root of elementary instruction, the best test of the good- 
ness of which is the quality of that practice. But the testimony of the 
Inspectors of our national schools in 1879—80 was that while literature 
and science were advertised in their programmes, and grants of public 
money awarded to such studies, there was but little that could be called 
intelligent reading to be heard in the highest standards of our best 
schools. ‘Eeally good reading,’ says one, ‘is very uncommon ; the 
reading is seldom characterised by intelligence and expression.’ 
Another sajs : — ‘ Beading is seldom good, often fluent enough, but at 
the expense of distinct articulation and intelligent expression.’ A 
third says : — ‘ The schools in which I hear really good expression in the 
reading of any class might be counted on the fingers.’ A fourth says : — 

‘ Uutil reading, the most important branch of elementary instruction, 
is better taught, the results of our whole system must be fallacious.’ 
A fifth says ; — ‘ There is little good reading in my district ; indistinct- 
ness of utterance, inaccuracy about easy words, inattention to stops, 
a sing-song tone, an entire absence of any sign of intelligence, cha- 
racterise the ordinary reading.’ Similar statements appear through- 
out these Inspectors’ Beports of 1879-80. But if the art of reading. 
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to he oi mf semce, is an expreseioa ol writers tikougbts, iin^ tlieir 
association with tlie reader’s own, what sort of instruction in the art 
is that which produces a town-crier’s recitative from the reader’s mouth, 
and a responseless lack-lustre in hie eye ? These Keports show that 
the operation of the Act of 1870 had not in 1880 mended the defects 
of our system, as previously reported upon by the Commissioners of 
1861, who sail : — 

A large proportion of the children in our elementary schools are not satisfac- 
torily taught what they come to learn. The greater part do not learn even to 
read ; at least their powers of reading are so slight, and the reading so little con- 
nected with any intelligeiit perception of its import — so much a matter of mere 
mechanical routine — as to be of little value to them in after life. They do not 
generally obtain any mastery over elementary subjects which the school ought to 
give. They neither read nor write well. The work seems of little practical use. 
It looks as if the drudgery of elementary teaching were such as to render the 
accomplishments of a highly instructed teacher for the most part unavailable,— not 
that the teachers are too highly trained, but the way in which different methods of 
teaching children to read and spell are connected witii elaborate theories of various 
kinds conceals the fact that, after all, there is no profound mystery in teaching chil- 
dren to read, write, and cypher. (Vol. i. p. 154.) 

The latest reports of 1880-81 continue the same dolorous account 
of our schools. There cannot be a better authority than Mr. Sandford, 
who says, ‘ The attempt to teach specific subjects in primary schools has 
done more harm than good, and seriously interfered with elementary 
work.’ Rushing into science before being able to read, and attempting 
the use of other tongues before one has mastered one’s own, assumes 
a discovery of the royal road to learning of proverbial delusion. 

But the ambition to deal with more showy work has not only led 
to neglect of first elements, but to a contemptuous exclusion of the 
first claimants to public instruction. Mr. Forster himself lately con- 
fessed that the children most in need of State guardianship are still 
educationally unprovided for, and wandering about without any care. 
There waj^ope expressed that the omission might he supplied by an 
extension of the Industrial School system : that is to say, by the 
Police, not the Education, Department. So schools primarily in- 
tended for the poor reject the poorest. We train from pauperism in 
pauper schools — from degradation in degraded schools — in Scotland 
avowedly under ‘ Juvenile Delinquency Boards.’ Destitute and neg- 
lected children may not come into schools of higher instruction used 
by classes which would resent their contact. 

But what, in the second place, is the higher education offered at 
this primary sacrifice both of rudimentary instruction and of the 
most needy children ? Treasury grants are offered for teaching, as 
‘ specific subjects ’ in elementary schools, Algebra, Euclid, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Animal Physiology, Botany, Principles of Agri- 
culture, latin, French, and Domestic Economy [see last edition of 
Code). The grants are, indeed, limited to success in cramming any 
one child with only two of these subjects, aid that only after he has 
Vol. XIIL~No. 72. R 
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tlie gtimdard of general instruction, and witit a simtil- 
Hilkecms test of his retention of elemwitwry subjects. All these new 
limitations of the grants, and the relegation of two former ^ ‘Specific 
subjects' to the lower category of ‘class subjects ' which they were 
^uhd neyer practically to exceed, are acknowledgments that a leap 
too high was being aimed. 

To what extent, however, are the still remaining ‘ sj^cifio subjects * 
reSlly taught ? Under the pretentious title of ‘ Domestic Economy ’ 
cookery is chiefly supposed to be taught, but only theoreticcdly and 
scientifically, as kitchens can seldom be attached to scboolsi Future 
kitchen-maids are taught to distinguish warmth-giving from flesh- 
forming foods respectively, as carbonaceous and nitrogenous. They 
can enumerate the ingredients of starch, fat, and sugar in the former 
as ferinaceous, oleaginous, and saccharine matter ; and of white-of- 
egg, fibre, curds, &c., in the latter as ‘halbumen,’ fibrine, casein, 
gluten, &c. These terms, which belong to necessary classifications 
of much wider studies, will, no doubt, soon cease to burden their 
memories; but the time spent in so temporarily confusing their 
ideas can hardly be called advanced elementary instruction, and is 
lost to real elementary school-work. Teachers, nevertheless, receive 
public money for the operation, as if it were real instruction. In some 
large towns school boards have a salaried oflScer called a ‘ demonstrator 
of science,’ who not only uses, but composes, special text-books for their 
schools, some of which extend the scope of ‘ scientific subjects,’ making, 
for instance, domestic economy to include hygiene and all other science 
bearing on the healthiness and comfort of home — but invariably in 
scientific terminology, which alone justifies the distinction of the 
«study as specific, and its public reward. 

By ‘ Animal Physiology ’ is meant a study of anatomical diagrams 
•po far as to get by heart the Latin names of every feature, enabling a 
•child to call the back of his head ‘ hocciput,’ and his shoulder ‘ umerus.’ 

Botany, which might be admirably used as a subject for the 
practice of reading, full of the most salutary interest, and giving 
pleasant exercise of consecutive thought, is presented to many chil- 
dren in a form of stiffest nomenclature, classifying flowers as mono- 
•eotyleda or dicotyleda, and trees as gymnospermous conifers, or cycads. 

French might be begun at elementary schools both grammatically 
and conversationally if there were teachers, and made of subsequent 
use to boys seeking employment w'here there is foreign correspond- 
ence ; but as it is pretended to be taught it would not enable a navvy 
to get his dinner on tlie Continent so well as the Img'tiorfrmnca 
which has obtained currency without any teaching at all, 

AH this sort of pretension, though so well paid for by the Govern- 
ment as to tempt schoolmasters away firom elementary teaching, can 
hardly be dignified with the name of higher instruction ; to offer it 
to even the lowest middle class as an educational provision is only 
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to stand in the nay of their getting pihetmm nhat tl^y rea&y re-* 
quire. It does not even qualify for further study, but after wiiipiiig 
prizes vdll be 

But the advocates of these ‘ specific ’ studies in Board sohoola say 
they don’t pretend to give middlerclaas education* IFhey call i^ein 
‘ higherelementary ’ studies. They plead, es the girl for her iUegitunate 
child, that, after all, it is only a small thing they bring before the 
world. Certainly it is a very, small Ihing— far short even of its adver- 
tisement; but a State offer; though it be only ‘semblance of worthi 
not substance,’ stops more substantial competition. Even its pre^ 
tence is being already receded from. Children in our largest toiWMf 
are leaving school at the age of thirteen, or put on half-time still 
earlier. It is found impossible, by any desertion of elemental^ 
teaching, for masters to earn many grants on ‘specific subjects’ under 
such circumstances. 

The inspectors are for abandoning the attempt altogether, in 
the last yearly reports one of the inspectors, Mr. Blakiston, says that 
< he would have the whole fourth schedule expunged from the Code, 
with the exception of “ English literature ” (which really comes within 
the ordinary class subjects ”). The papers on “ specific subjects ” 
are either dry and technical, as might be expected from teachers 
who had got them up from meagre text-books, or else confused and 
discursive. The misspelling would be incredible but to an inspector.* 

Mr. Fitch, in the same report, says of the foreign languages : — 

‘ They cannot be so taught in our elementary schools as even to 
make such a beginning as to enable the scholar to pursue the study 
hereafter by himself. A child who wants to learn German or Latin 
should be helped, by means of a scholarship, to enter a secondary school,’ 

Mr. French says ‘he cannot regard the “specific” teaching as 
satisfactory. The superficial acquaintance with the snbjects given 
cannot abide long. The time and labour drawn away by grants in 
endeavouring to teach these subjects would be better devoted to 
improvement in reading.’ 

Mr. Haslam says, ‘ Answers in “ specific subjects ” often show only 
an imperfect acquaintance with some long wprds.’ Mr. Holmes says, 

‘ they are out of place in an elementary school,’ and Mr. Ley, 

‘ spending public money for such a sort of middle-class education is 
questionable— hard work for teachers, and with results meagre anil 
unsatisfactory.’ 

Mr. Sandford declares that ‘he seldom finds the grants op 
“ specific subjects ” justified by any amount of u^fui knawleUgO 
acquired by, or of intelligence awakened in, the spholais w|u> pace 
ezanfination in them.’ 

The Bishop of Exeter, who has been the chief advise in all opr 
legislation on the subject said latdy in debate, ‘ 11^ scheds|te 
ought to go. It is a delusion educationally, except in ekses wbCie 
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lib ©Icfiiieiitary ecbool is really taking the place of a secondary 

idbool.* 

The higher instruction in elementary schools, worthless in quality, 
aeems happily also failing in quantity. 

But, besides the rather impudent plea that not much of such 
teaching, though advertised, is really given, the imdertaking is 
defended as incapable of much harm because so few apflly for it. 

There is, then, a double plea for the ‘ higher elementary ’ instruc- 
tion oflFered by Board schools — first that it means little, and secondly 
that few will take that little. The waste of training of teachers to 
teach what is so little taught is not even taken into the account. 

There is a remarkable argument adduced for this defence. 
It is said : ‘ Forward pupils master the rudiments two or three 
years before the school age is completed, and they would have 
time on hand which would be wasted if they were taught nothing in 
addition.’ The argument amounts to this: that some ideal age 
'being assumed to which all boys must remain at school, if a child can 
complete a supposed requirement of elementary instruction before 
that age, he must sacrifice the advantage of earlier apprenticeship 
for a term of such higher teaching, as above described. 

The London School Board seeks escape from such absurdity by 
setting up distinct ‘ higher grade ’ schools for such forward pupils after 
they have passed the fifth standard in elementary schools. 

This may be an improvement, so far as the separation of schools, 
on what has been done at Bradford, and imitated at Leeds and 
other towns. The sample high school at Bradford turned out 
nothing but an aristocratic edition of the elementary school at 
its side. Children are admitted at the same early age to both, and 
both offer the same programme of teaching from elementary to higher 
subjects. The aristocratic children may stay somewhat longer at 
their school, and so prosecute higher studies further ; but the only 
other difference is that they pay a weekly fee of ninepence, while 
their inferiors pay twopence. Ninepence a week is taken as the limit 
of what the working class, for whose education grants are chiefly 
intended, can afford. It is, therefore, supposed that only working 
men will avail themselves of the education at that price ; and it is 
stated that grants will not be made for those who betray their ability 
or willingness to pay more. But the only practical effect of the 
ninepennyfee is to bring a higher class within the public educational 
aid, and to enable them to use it without any sense of public in- 
debtedness, or any mingling of their children with those of lower 
degree. The TiTrtea thus expressed its approval of this result : ‘ There 
is now opened for the middle class a higher school by the simple 
j^ooess of devising a somewhat higher fee, so that decent people may 
get education for ninepence a week without the unpleasant necessity 
of their children being mixed with the wastrel ” class.® 
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The London School Board’s imitation would be certainly an im- 
provement on this model, if higher education should be undertaken 
by them- at all. Mr. Buxton describes their proposal to be, <To 
finish and prolong instruction without exceeding the limit of the 
Code or of elementary education,* But, if so, what is the distinction 
between the two grades of school? It cannot be only one of age? 
The studies arl higher, and the social rank of the children must be 
higher, as those only, unless aided by exhibitions, can stay to a later age. 
The question, then, remains whether it is for the interest or in 
accordance with the wishes of the country that higher education than 
that contemplated by the Legislature should rest upon public support 
and be under Grovernment direction. 

On the point of public support one may fear that the growing 
burden of secondary added to primary education would soon drive 
Parliament into a disastrously reactionary fit. On the other point, of 
Government direction, there is assuredly a very prevalent misgiving 
about its probable issue in national priggishness, involving as it must 
a stiffness in its process, of less harm in elementary, but of serious 
damage to higher education. It is more in the spirit of Englishmen 
that parents who can should educate their children, and our middle 
class is rapidly following the upper in more and more highly valuing 
good education. 

In the discussion at Leeds of a proposal to adopt the London im- 
provement of the Bradford model, the feeling prevailed that the School 
Board had enough to do with primary education ; and that secondary 
instruction of older children should be left to private efforts, but 
with a larger aid to exceptional ability in the way of scholarships, 
from their local endowments, to higher schools out of the province 
of the Board. 

Some tlnnk they see a gap between the upper elementary and 
lower secondary education which would be thus unprovided for. But, 
if it be so, it should at all events be filled up with better materials 
than those which are offered. There is no time to be lost to prevent 
such gap-filling being as is now undertaken by school boards, with 
very difficult retrieval, and with great embarrassment to better plans. 
What better plan, then, is feasible for supplying schools adequate 
in number and quality for the real need of the middle classes ? 

The School Inquiry Commissioners of 1868 gave their opinion 
that for the middle classes in this country there should be a distinct 
supply of schools of each of the three grades of education. 

They would have every town possessed of a day school of the 
lowest grade of middle-class education, with upper and lower divi- 
sions, In the lower division boys from the age of six to twelve 
should learn to read intelligently books of elementary instruction, to 
write, to cypher as far as fractions, and to know outlines pf geograiffiy. 
In the upper division all this should be kept up, and J^tin and 
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Fttudi begun. Algebra, geometry, eatperimental physics, and the 
rudiments of chemistry and of drawing come within the category of 
subjects for more or less first study by boys in the upper division. 
The fees paid at these schools would vary from two to four guineas 
a year. The Commissioners would have boys required to quit schools 
of this grade at the age of fourteen, lest the cleverest jnight be kept 
on, and break in upon the grade above, and so cau^ the injury 
which our present practice inflicts on elementary schooling. 

The second grade schools should prepare youths, by about the age 
df sixteen, to enter on business, whether in manufactories or some 
sorts of profession, army or civil service, engineering, or other highly 
skilled employment. Farmers, large shopkeepers, and many pro- 
fessional men would keep their sons at school up to this age. 
Ijatin, and at least one modem language, should be thoroughly 
iaught in these secondary schools. The mathematics should be 
strictly scientific, though of practical appliance. Trigonometry, 
practical mechanics, and other branches of natural science belong 
to this grade, while English literature must never be neglected. 
The fees paid in day schools of this grade would be from 6Z. to 12^., 
and for boarders from 302. to 402. a year. 

Schools of the first grade, of which few are wanted, would prepare 
for the Universities and higher professions, and would be chiefly 
classical. Some would be more distinctly commercial, teaching 
living rather than dead languages, and especially devoted to higher 
mathematics and natural science. 

It may be that this programme is somewhat elaborate, and rather 
what such eminent educationists thought worthy of their wishes than 
within their expectation to realize. Its mere outline, however little 
it might be filled up, presents a startling contrast to what the School 
Boards offer, or could offer, to any of the middle classes, and differs 
even more in kind than in degree. 

The general idea of these Commissioners, as to the best mode of 
filling up the deficiency of suitable schools for the middle classes, was 
that the many available endowments throughout the kingdom should 
be used, as far as they would go, to provide school buildings and 
exhibitions; that private schools should be encouraged to submit 
themselves to a system of inspection and examination, whieh would 
rapidly increase their number by affording parents a reliable index of 
their value ; and that, where means still failed, districts should be 
allowed to rate themselves, but only for buildings and exhibitions. 
They desired that Government should provide inspectors, and the 
Universities examiners. The exhibitions would give free access to 
niiddle-class schools to children of the working class showing aptitude 
and desire for more skilled employment in life ; and public opinion 
Is piainly showing itself in preference of such provision for excep- 
tional ability to what is practically a public bounty for an artificial 
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Such were tlie ooncluiaious arrived at, after most careful inquiry, 
consideration, and repeated discussion, by the most , competent 
authorities. 

Their proposal to carry out the scheme by districting the 
kingdom, and distributing endowments so as to supply the yarious 
requirements of every locality, could not pass the ordeal of Parlia<- 
mentary delhte. Opposition was made, not to the Commissioners’ 
views of what the middle-class schools should be, but to the proposed 
grouping of endowments in different places. The scheme was also 
based on the action of counties, or groups of counties; and the 
boroughs objected to being absorbed, for the purpose, in larger 
areas. The very questionable benefit some of them derived fnan 
the patronage, or from the money value, of their endowments, they 
would not part with, even for the sake of a wider and better applica- 
tion of them. The senseless argument was also adduced that the 
letter of wills should be enforced against their obvious spirit, how- 
ever times and circumstances might have changed. The London 
School Board, now raising ‘as a burning question’ the claims of 
education to wider use of City endowments, indicates a probability 
of more liberal treatment by Parliament, soon, of endowments not 
nearly so generously appropriated. 

What, then, are the materials we have in hand to meet this 
demand ? 

There are, besides many magnificent ‘ hospitals ’ of special 
endowment for clothing, feeding, and teaching children in particular 
localities, grammar schools of the better sort, that is, at least a third 
of the three thousand endowed schools in England fit for the purpose 
— at present educating nearly fifty thousand boys of the middle class, 
and capable of taking a great many more, both day scholars and boarders. 
Kailways have greatly enlarged the area of possible day attendance at 
these schools in large towns. They are, however, quite insufficient 
for the growing demand, and they are unequally distributed through 
the kingdom, owing to altered aggregation of population. They 
have mostly been brought under new schemes of management more 
adapted to the times by the Charity Commissioners ; and some, too 
much affecting the classical grade, have been made more commercial. 
Fresh foundations are in great demand in many places, and the 
demand is being met, checked only by the competition of Govern- 
ment. The munificent and accomplished Duke of Devonshire was 
very lately engaged in the establishment of a new grammar school at 
Carlisle, and the Lord Chancellor of another at Petersfield. 

There are also many private schools started on the ordinary 
commercial principle of supply and demand — some of them very 
good of the second grade, but few good of the lower grade, and 
scarcely any at present equal to the highest requirements of the 
middle class. What is wanted, in order to bring them into mm^h 
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larger detnand, is some public test of merit or good iuspeotiou, which 
the IJjiivCTities could beet supply, and by their local examinations 
are already partially supplying. The snare of such schools is sub- 
serviency to the patronage of parents, of which the endowed schools 
are of course more independent. 

There are, moreover, proprietary schools, the property of in- 
corporated shareholders, not of the schoolmasters them^ves, chiefly 
of recent origin, and much on the increase. Of this sort, of the 
highest grade, King’s College was the earliest example, to which 
many others have been afflliated in the neighbourhood of London, 
and, more or less like which, many have sprung up all over the 
kingdom, such as the College of the International Education Society 
at Spring Grove. The recently-established County Schools are a 
valuable contribution of second grade proprietary schools. A third 
grade consists of those intended for the lower middle class. Some 
have been established by denominational bodies, which receive special 
life and vigour from the religious zeal of their founders. The last 
undertaking of the proprietary sort is one advertised by the ‘ Public 
Intermediate Day School Company,’ who state their object to be ‘ to 
establish, organise, and manage, on a Christian basis with a conscience 
clause, self-supporting public day schools, intermediate in grade 
between the elementary schools and public schools of the higher 
class.’ On this company’s committee are the Bishop of Exeter, Lord 
Aberdare, Sir Kay Shuttleworth, Lord Fortescue, Dr. Gladstone, of 
the London School Board, Dr. Rigg, Principal of the Wesleyan 
Training College, and many other distinguished educationists. 
Their prospectus reports that ‘ there are many in the social scale 
immediately above the range of the publicly provided elementary 
schools showing readiness to pay the full cost of a suitable and 
independent education for their sons, which in many parts of the 
kingdom they cannot get, and the supply of which can best be 
adjusted to local demand by so variously composed an association.’ 
The history of all these proprietary undertakings, say the Commis- 
sioners of 1868, is the history of recent struggles for the improve- 
ment of secondary schools. Some have failed or changed their 
character ; but as a class they have been of great usefulness, by giving 
considerable assistance in solving our chief educational problem. 

The patriotism of our forefathers founded universities, and schools 
as feeders to them, open to the whole citizenship of the country, 
outside of which serfdom then lay. Some of these school endowments, 
by the increase of wealth and by the raising of their terms, have 
become available only for the richer classes. The working class is 
not, as erst, unthought of for education, but is publicly provided for. 
M’lhat the patriotism of the present day, therefore, has to do, whether 
by endowment or otherwise, is to provide schools for the middle 
classes adequate to the requirements both of the times and of their 
social status. It is already evident by the demand that good schools 
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of this sort would cover their own cost and be profitable. Even the 
competing Treasury has not shut up private purses, and larger fees are 
willingly paid by parents, though also rated for the competing schools, 
for an education which they prefer. Ve n^est que le prenmer pas 
qui coUte, that is, the first establishment is the only difficulty* If 
competition were equally weighted in this respect, there would be 
ample incftne for current expenditure and a profit ; and University 
men are found readily taking the masterships of such schools as are 
already started. It is by such independent education alone that the 
sons of our middle class can be trained to take their proper place in 
the next generation. The associations, habits, and traditions of 
childhood should be no narrower than the station they lead to. 
Grovemment education is too cramped, inelastic, loses too much the 
variety of teaching talent, and is too much exposed to official and 
legislative quackery to suit the independent middle class of England. 

Besides, what all ratepayers pay for must avoid what ratepayers 
will not agree to. Heaven preserve our middle-class education from 
the ‘ religious difficulty ! ’ The feeling of this nation is repugnant 
to the sacrifice of religious teaching in school for exaggerated fears 
of infant dogmatism. The single fact that the Bible itself has not 
escaped the * expurgatory index ’ of some School Boards is enough to 
draw from English parents larger payment for education out of their 
control. There is a still graver fact that G-overnment officials 
publish ‘science primers,’ naturally obtaining use in Government 
schools, in which the absence of religion is supplied by sceptical 
philosophy. To this danger, however, ratepayers may agree to be 
indifferent, or parental responsibility should be keenly alive. 

For technical instruction, there seems no lack of both corporate 
and individual liberality ready to supply schools, and scholarships for 
free admission of rising talent to them. The City and Guilds of 
London Institute and Mr. Whitworth may be cited as splendid 
examples of patronage of both kinds. There are Institutes in our 
great manufacturing towns which comprise in their ample circle of 
subjects all that is wanted for this purpose, and the comparative 
desertion in such towns of more ambitious Colleges established for 
lectures on abstract science indicates the limits of the practical re- 
quirements of artizans, as distinct from more literary and professional 
students. Where no such Institutes exist, there is a cry for night 
schools, by no means equally serviceable, and which are a poor Govern- 
ment postscript to elementary schools. The City Institute just named 
derives all its external aid from King’s College and kindred institu- 
tions, and none from Government. The present Commissioners on 
Technical Instruction seem to assume that schools for this purpose 
are in this country to be a part of the State educational undertak- 
ing. They say, * It is clearly the aim oi the Government that this 
superior instruction shall be placed as fully as possible within the 
reach of the working class.’ But as a special part of the middle class 
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ediioatix^, the aim of Government sboiUd be to trust those who are 
mtazested, and stand out of their way. If we may judge by what 
the Government are doing in this teaching way at South Kensington, 
we shall not expect from such quarters much effect on the science 
and art proficiency of our artizans, nor brightening prospects of our 
* holding our own ’in foreign competition. What is taught there 
is not so hiuch the application of natural science to indOistrial art, 
as the old subjects of the fourth schedule of our Board schools over 
ag^inw-animal physiology, magnetism, acoustics, &c. Not a tenth 
of the papers sent in come from the artizan class at all. Pupil 
teachers are the most numerous winners of the science certificates, 
for which they are credited with extra marks in competing for Queen’s 
scholarships, often at the cost of their arithmetic and algebra. There 
are three thousand school teachers in London alone holding on 
an average three such certificates each, very few of whom are 
giving any sort of science instruction in their schools. The very 
system of examination keeps practical artisans away, while teachers, 
diverted from more solid work by the Government prizes, get ^ passed ’ 

thousands with the help of special cram-books, the use of which 
is forbidden in all foreign ‘ schools of technology.’ 

The Schools of Art established by the Department in many of 
our larger towns, though they must, equally with those established 
by private liberality, be of great use to students really needing their 
help, yet waste vast sums of public money in giving tedious dril- 
ling to hosts of boys who do not intend to make any kind of drawing 
their profession ; merely to get credit and grants to elementary 
schools. 

It is quite true that the late Prince Consort rightly judged that 
nothing was more needed for the material prosperity of this country 
than schools of science and art. The South Kensington Museums 
were enough to attach national gratitude to his memory. He truly 
said of them, that it was an education of itself to walk through their 
carefully arranged and labelled collections. But it is mortifying to 
find still so many foreign artists and designers in our best manu- 
factories, and our manufrictures so often surpassed by Continental 
rivals. It indicates some fiaw in our training, which is certainly not 
stinted in cost. Friendly critics attribute the failure to want of 
thoroughness in general education, which is the necessary preparation 
for all special work. 

Schools of practical science and art are necessities in all our 
centres of industry for the sons of the middle class and rising talent 
in the lines of life requiring such special training. Facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of both theoretical and applied science are 
certainly, at present, much greater on the Continent than here. But 
it is the reorganisation of our secondary gex^ral instruction that is 
in this view most urgently needed, and so thought our Science 
Inquiry Commissioners some ten or twelve years ago. Government 
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grants to managers and teachers of elementaiy schools for results on 
examination of their pupils ih! science and drawing will not effect 
whatsis wanted. The schools above adverted to are more in the 
right direction, not supported by rates nor under iGlovemment, but 
meeting local demand by large Voluntary action on the part of men 
and bodies directly interested. The Universities could greatly assist 
in testing the work done, and in Scotland have already done so fa-r 
more than in England. 

In the United States and in Canada, the earliest age at which 
students are admitted to the colleges of technology is from sixteen 
to eighteen, and then only on their passing an examination in 
algebra, geometry, and what we call ‘ specific subjects ^ learnt in 
previous schools. The late Canadian Inquiry Commission received 
the strongest testimony to the necessity of keeping technical instruction 
entirely apart from and independent of general school education. 
They stated that ‘ on no point was their evidence more clear and 
uniform than as to the desirability of the ‘‘schools of technology ^ 
being kept entirely separate from all other schools.’ ‘To attach 
them to any other as appendages would be to ensure their failure.’ 
What we want in this way, besides local schools of art properly made 
use of, is more provision in industrial centres of teachers, apparatus, 
and rooms for the study of applied science for youths of the middle 
class destined for apprenticeship to skilled manufacturers or agri- 
culturists, civil and mining engineers, metallurgists, chemists, 
apothecaries, or for any other line of scientific calling; and of exhibi- 
tions for poorer youths of ability to make use of such a proviaiom 

The national education of every country should, in principle, be 
in harmony with the political system of the country. It cannot be 
so in England, if While the Legislature restricts public educational aid 
to elementary instruction mainly intended for the working classes, 
the Government is allowed to intrude itself into the management of 
higher education. Of course, we must consider the first steps taken 
in the aspect of their further tendency. Government beginning to deal 
with higher instruction will not stop at the beginning. No principle can 
govern the amount of interference or limit the range of educational 
undertaking. Government so taking into its hands gradually the direc- 
tion, superintendence, payment, and uniform method of the nation’s 
education, will contravene in an essential point the whole tcnmr of 
our political system. The Constitution of this country seems, aa it 
were, a connecting link between the Gnvemments of Europe and the 
progressive popular power westward, that is, between sovereignty 
for the people and sovereignty by the people. If we allow the 
element of Government patronage to preponderate in our institutions, 
the free and progressive spirit of the nation hiust proportionately 
SufFer. England knows the secret of freedom consists in self- 
administration in all concerns capable of it, that is, in all of which a 
central ubdertaking is unnecessary. Of all oonoems, the education of 
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children is the very last of which the State should needlessly take the 
conduct firom those who are naturally and immediately responsible. 
It cannot now be said that parents of the middle class are not gene- 
rally as willing, as they are able, to undertake the charge of their 
children's education, if only good and well-proved means are made ready 
to their use. If they are tempted to say to themselves, ^ We pay for a 
public education, so we may as well make use of it,’ the^ will only 
spoil the provision made for others, and get a very inadequate one for 
their own. 

In our national race with foreigners we should by mistaking our own 
course only fall further behind them. The mistake we are falling into, 
if we entrust School Boards with so-called ‘ higher elementary ’ educa- 
tion, partakes of two false ideas — an inappreciation of what our middle 
classes require, and a depreciation of the education of the working 
classes, as if its object were to rescue them all from a degraded position. 
Mr. Mundella rather encouraged the latter idea by citing as a sample 
of the normal course of national education, not of the freedom 
of its outlet, that it raised from the ranks of labour distinguished 
men. The children of labour, with free access to any other line of 
life they may be fit for, are in no contemptible social position. The 
working classes have nothing to be ashamed of in their own career. 
For the only permanent result of life, it may be as well followed as any 
other line. The highest thoughts within human capacity are as 
accessible to the labourer as to the prince. The noblest moral cul- 
ture, the highest principles of action, and, in the most important sense, 
the best mental training also, are even favoured by the hardest lot. As 
to intellectual development in the philosophic sense, and stores of know- 
ledge, when it is said that all should receive as much as possible of 
them, no exception need be taken to the sentiment, but only to the 
inference that all should be philosophers. No doubt, both individu- 
ally and nationally, we are all bound to improve and cultivate every 
talent of body, soul, and mind to the utmost in common service to 
God. To quote the Vice-President again, he lately well said that 
* the true object of national education was to make a thriving, honest, 
and God-fearing people.’ But man does not live by books alone, and 
asmatter of ‘specific subjects,’ alike for all classes, is a poor pre- 
scription for a thriving commonwealth. Far better will it be if 
Government aid to national education, in this country is kept to 
what it is wanted, and able to effect. Then will higher education 
meet the advancing demand, and rise of its own impulse to its 
natural level. 

The prayer which Sydney Smith offered up in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for an heir born to the British throne is applicable to our Education 
Minister with reference to the education of the middle classes ; ‘ May 
he grow in favour with the nation by leaving to its own force and 
direction the energy of a free people.’ 


NoMon, 



VILLAGE LIFE IN NORFOLK 
SIX HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

A Village Lectube. 

[In the autumn of 1878, while on a visit at Eougham Hall, Norfolk, 
the seat of Mr. Charles North, my host drew my attention to some 
boxes of manuscripts, which he told me nobody knew anything 
about, but which I was at liberty to ransack to my heart’s con- 
tent. I at once dived into one of the boxes, and then spent half 
the night in examining some of its treasures. The chest is one of 
many, constituting in their entirety a complete apparatus for the 
history of the parish of Rougham from the time of Henry the Third 
to the present day — so complete that it would be difficult to find in 
England a collection of documents to compare with it. 

The whole parish contains no more than 2,627 acres, of which 
about thirty acres were not included in the estate slowly piled up by 
the Yelvertons, and purchased by Roger North in 1690. Yet 
the charters and evidences of various kinds, which were handed 
over with this small property dating before the sixteenth century, 
count by thousands. The smaller strips of parchment or vellum — 
for the most part conveyances of land, and having seals attached — 
have been roughly bound together in volumes, each containing about 
one hundred documents, and arranged with some regard to chrono- 
logy, the undated ones being collected into a volume by themselves. 
I think it almost certain that the arranging of the early charters in 
their rude covers was carried out before 1500 a.d., and I have a 
suspicion that they were grouped together by Sir William Yelverton, 
‘the cursed Norfolk Justice’ of the Past on Letters, who inherited 
the estate from his mother in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

When Roger North purchased the property the ancient evidences 
were handed over to him as a matter of course ; and there ate many 
notes in his handwriting showing that he found the collection in its 
present condition, and that he had bestowed much attention upon it. 
Blomefield seems to have been aware of the existence of the Rougham 
muniments, but I think he never saw them ; and for one hundred 
and fifty years, at least, they had lain forgotten, until they came 
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undar my jiptioe. Of this large mass of docmiieats I have coped or 
absb^ct^ Bcaroely more than five hundred^ and I have not yet got 
b^ond the year 1355. The court rolls, bailifis’ accounts, and early 
leiMiee I have hardly looked at. 

The following lecture — slight as a village lecture must needs be 
and ought to be — ogives some of the results of my examination of the 
first series of the Kougham charters. The lecture was dolivered in 
the Public Keading-room of the village of Tittleshall, a parish ad- 
joining Bongham, and was listened to with apparent interest and great 
attention by an audience of farmers, village tradesmen, mechanics, 
and labourers. I was careful to avoid naming any place which my 
audience were not likely to know well ; and there is hardly a parish 
mentioned which is five miles from the lecture-room. 

When speaking of ‘ six hundred years,* I gave myself roughly a 
limit of thirty years before and after 1280, and I have rarely gone 
beyond that limit on one side or the other. 

They who are acquainted with Mr, Rogers* History of Prices 
will observe that I have ventured to put forward views on more points 
than one, very different from those which he advocates. 

Of the value of Mr, Rogers’ compilation, and of the statistics 
which he has tabulated with so much labour, there can be but one 
opinion. It is when we come to draw our inferences from such 
returns as these, and bring to bear upon them the side lights which 
further evidence affords, that differences of opinion arise among in- 
quirers. I really know nothing about the Midlands in the thirteenth 
century ; I am disgracefully ignorant of the social condition of the 
South and West ; but the early history of East Anglia, and especially 
of Norfolk, has for long possessed a fascination for me ; and though 
I am slow to arrive at conclusions, and have a deep distrust of those 
historians who for every pair of facts construct a trinity of theories, 
I feel sure of my ground on some matters because I have done my 
best to use all such evidence as has come in my way.] 

When I was asked to address you here this evening, I resolved 
that I would try to give you some notion of the kind of life which 
your fathers led in this parish a long, long time ago; bnt on reflec- 
tion I found that I could not tell you very much that I was sure 
of about your own parish of Tittleslmll, though I could tell ypu 
something that is new to you about a parish that joins your own ; 
and because what was going on among your close neighbors, a^ any 
one time would be in the main pretty much what would be going on 
among your forefathers, in bringing l^fore you the kind of life W^^^ 
people led in the adjoining parish of Bougham six hundred years ago, 
I should be describing precisely the life which people were leading 
here in this parish— people, remember^ whose bl^ is tabbing in 
the veins of some of you present ; for from that dust that lies in your 
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ckurchyard y^tder 1 no doubt that fonie^^ o 
~you whom I am speaking to now. 

8bt hundi«d yeatfl ago ! i Yes, it is a lopg time. iN"pt a 3 pan of 
you can throw his thoughts back to so great a lapse of Ijme* , I do 
not «pect it of you ; but nevertheless I am going to try to giye you 
a picture of a Norfolk village, and that a village which you aU know 
better tha#I do, such as it was six hundred years ago. 

In those days an ancestor of our gracious Quee% who now wears 
the crown of England, was king ; and the Prince of Wales, whom 
many of you must have seen in Norfolk, was named Edwctr^i sl^ot 
this same king. In those da]^ ibere were the churches standing 
generally where they stand now. In those days, too, the main roads 
ran pretty much where they now run ; and there was the same sun 
overhead, and there were clouds, and winds, and floods, and storms, 
and sunshine ; hut if you, any of you, could be taken up and dropped 
down in Tittleshall or Kougham such as they were six hundred years 
ago, you would feel almost as strange as if you had been suddenly 
transported to the other end of the world. 

The only object that you would at all recognise would be the 
parish church. That stands where it did, and where it has stood, 
perhaps, for a thousand years or more ; but, at the time we are now 
concerned with, it looked somewhat different from what it looks now. 
It had a tower, but that tower was plainer and lower than the 
present one. The windows, too, were very different; they were 
smaller and narrower; I think it probable that in some of them 
there was stained glass, and it is almost certain that the walls were 
covered with paintings representing scenes from the Bible, and pos- 
sibly some stories from the lives of the saints, which everybody in 
those days was familiar with. There was no pulpit and no reading 
desk. When the parson preached, he preached from the steps of the 
altar. The altar itself was much more ornamented than now it is. 
Upon the altar there were always some large wax tapers which were 
lit on great occasions, and over the altar there hung a small lamp 
which was kept alight night and day. It was the parson’s first 
duty to look to it in the morning, and his last to trim it at night. 

The parish church was too small for the population of Kougham, 
and the consequence was that it had been found necessary to erect 
w’hat we should now call a chapel of ease — served, I suppose, by an 
assistant priest, who would be called a chaplain. I cannpt tell you 
where this chapel stood, but it had a burial-ground of its own.^ 

There was, I think, only one road deserving the nmney which 
passed through Kougham. It ran almost directly north and south 

* Compare the remarkable regulations of Bishop Woodloke of Winchester (A.n. 
1308), illustrative of this, Wilkies’ Cme,, vol. ii p. 296. By these conStitufiOns 
every chapel, two niiles from the mother church, was hoand to have its own buiyiitg- 
ground. 
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fi«wn to Castle Acre Priory. The village of 

Bofugbam iu those days was in its general plan not very unlike 
the present village — that is to say, the church standing where it 
does; next to the churchyard was the parsonage with a croft at- 
tached ; and next to that a row of houses inhabited by the prin- 
cipal people of the place, whose names I could give you and the 
order of their dwellings, if it were worth while. £a(fti of these 
houses had some outbuildings — cowsheds, bams, &c., and a small 
croft fenced round. Opposite these houses was another row facing 
west, as the others faced east ; but these latter houses were appa- 
rently occupied by the poorer inhabitants — the smith, the carpenter, 
and the general shopkeeper, who called himself, and was called by 
others, the merchant. There was one house which appears to have 
stood apart from the rest and near Wesenham Heath. It pro- 
bably was encircled by a moat, and approached by a drawbridge, 
the bridge being drawn up at sunset. It was called the Lyng 
House, and had been probably built two or three generations 
back, and now was occupied by a person cf some consideration — 
viz. Thomas Middleton, Archdeacon of Suffolk, and brother of 
William Middleton, [then Bishop of Norwich. This house too was 
on the east side of the road, and the road leading up to it had a 
name, and was called the Hutgong. In front of the house was some- 
thing like a small park of acres inclosed ; and next that again, to 
the south, 4 acres of ploughed land ; and behind that again — Le, be- 
tween it and the village — there was the open heath. Altogether, 
this property consisted of a house and 26 acres. Archdeacon 
Middleton bought it on the 6th of October, 1283, and be bought 
it in conjunction with his brother Elias, who was soon after made 
seneschal or steward of Lynn for his other brother, the bishop. 
The two brothers probably used this as their country house, for both 
of them had their chief occupation elsewhere ; but when the bishop 
died, in 1288, and they became not quite the important people they 
had been before, they sold the Lyng House to another important 
person, of whom we shall hear more by-and-by. 

The Lyng House, however, was not the great house of Bougham. 

I am inclined to think that stood not far from the spot where Bougham 
Hall now stands. It was in those days called the Manor House or 
the Manor. 

• • • • • . t 

A manor six hundred years ago meant something very different 
from a manor now. The lord was a petty king, having his subjects 
very much under his thumb, but his subjects differed greatly in rank 
and status. In the first place, there were those who were called the 
free tenants. The free tenants were they who lived in houses of 
their own and cultivated land of their own, and who made only an 
annual money payment to the lord of the manor as an acknow- 
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le(3gmeDt of his lordship. The triling, amounting to 

some few pence an acre at jbhe xnof^ a»d a shilling or so, as the case 
might be, for the house. Tlus was called the Bent, but it is a very 
great mistake indeed to represent this as the same thing which we 
mean by rent now-ardays. It really ^s almost identical with what 
we now call, in the case of house property, ‘ground-rent,’ and bore 
no proportioia to the value of the produce that might be raised from 
the soil which the tenant held. The free tenant was neither a 
yearly tenant, nor a leaseholder; his holding was, to all intents 
and purposes, his own— subject, of course, to the payment of the 
ground-rent — but if he wanted to sell out of his holding, the lord of 
the manor exacted a payment for the privilege ; if he died, his heir 
had to pay for being admitted to his inheritance, and if he died with- 
out heirs, the property went back to the lord of the manor. So 
much for the free tenants. Besides these were the villeins or 
villani, or natives, as they were called. The villeins were tillers 
of the soil, who held land under the lord, and who, besides paying 
a small money ground-rent, were obliged to perform certain 
arduous services to the lord, such as to plough the lord’s land 
for so many days in the year, to carry his corn in the harvest, to pro- 
vide a cart on occasion, &c. Of course these burdens pressed very 
heavily at times, and the services of the villeins were vexatious and 
irritating under a hard and unscrupulous lord. But there were other 
serious inconveniences about the condition of the villein or native. 
Once a villein, always a villein. A man or woman bom in villeinage 
could never shake it ofif. Nay, they might not even go away from the 
manor in which they were born, and they might not marry without 
the lord’s license, and for that license they always had to pay. Let a 
villein be never so shrewd or enterprising or thrifty, there was no hope 
for him to change his state, except by the special grace of the lord of 
the manor Yes I there was one means whereby he could be set free, 
and that was if he could get a bishop to ordain him. The fact of a 
man being ordained at once made him a free man, and a knowledge 
of this fact must have served as a very strong inducement to young 
people to avail themselves of ^1 the helps in their power to obtain 
something like an education, and so to qualify themselves for 
admission to the clerical order and to the rank of free man. 

At Rougham there was a certain Ralph Red, who was one of these 
villeins under the lord of the manor, a certain William le Butler. 

* I do not take account of those who ran away to the corporate towns, I Bhapect 
that there were many more cases of this than some writers allow. It was «o ntet!meg 
a serious inconvenience to the lords of manors near such towns as Horwich or Lynn . 
A notable example may be found in the Ahhrev. Plaoit, p. 316 (6®. Bw ii. Easter term). 
It seems that no less than eighteen villeins of the Manor of Cossey were named in a 
mandate to the Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, who were to be taken and reduced 
to villeinage, and their goods seised. Six of them pleaded that they were oitiae^ 
of Norwich— the city being about four miles from Cossey. 

VoL. XriT.— No, 72. S 
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jUd liad a son Eajpli, who I suppose was an intelHgent 

and nmde the most of his brains, l^e managed to ordained, 
hundred years ago, and be became a chaplain, perhaps to 
fj>n.t very chapel of ease I mentioned before. His fether, however, 
wak stiU a villein, liable to all the villein services, and belonging 
to the manor and the lord, he and all his offspring. Young Balpli did 
not like it; and at last, getting the money togethei^somehow, he 
bought his father’s freedom, and, observe, with his freedom the free- 
dotn of all his father’s children too, and the price he paid was twenty 
marks. Of the younger Kalph, who bought his father’s freedom, I 
know little more ; but, less than one hundred and fifty years after 
the elder man received his liberty, a lineal descendant of his became 
lord of the manor of Eougham ; and, though he had no son to carry 
on his name, he had a daughter who married a learned judge. Sir 
William Yelverton, Knight of the Bath, whose monument you may 
still see at Eougham Church, and from whom were descended the 
Yelvertons, Earls of Sussex, and the present Lord Avonmore, w'ho is 
a scion of the same stock. 

When Ealph Eed bought his father’s freedom of William le 
Butler, William gave him an acknowledgment for the money, and 
a written certificate of the transaction, but he did not sign his name. 
In those days nobody signed their names, not because they could not 
write (for I suspect that just as large a proportion of people in Eng- 
land could write well six hundred years ago, as could have done so 
forty years ago), but because it was not the fashion to sign one’s name. 
Instead of doing that, everybody who was a free man, and a man 
of substance, in executing any legal instrument, affixed to it his 
seal, and that stood for his signature. People always carried their 
seals about with them in a purse or small bag, and it was no un- 
common thing for a pickpocket to cut off this bag and run away 
with the seal, and thus put the owner to very serious inconvenience. 
This was what actually did happen once to William le Butler’s father- 
in-law. He was a certain Sir Eichard Bellhouse, and he lived at 
Horth Tuddenham, near Dereham. Sir Eichard was High Sheriff for 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1291, and his duties brought him 
into court on the 25th of January of that year before one of the Judges 
at Westminster. I suppose the court was crowded, and in the crowd 
some rogue cut off Sir Eichard’s purse, and made off with his seal. 
I never heard that he got it back again. 

And now I must return to the point from which I wandered, 
when I began to speak of the free tenants and the vilHns. William 
le Butler, who sold old Ealph Eed to his own son,* the youi^ 
Ealph, was himself sprung from a family who had held the manor 
of;y Eougham for about a century* His father Sfr Eichard 
le 'Butler, who died about 1280, leaving behind him one son^ our 
friend William, and three daughters. Unfortunately, William le 
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Butler survived his fether ealy a veiy short time, aud he left no child 
to succeed him. The result was that the inheritance of the old 
hnight was divided among his ihiughters, and what had been hitherto 
a single lordship became three lordships, each of the parceners looking 
very jealously after his own interest, and striving to make the most 
of his powers and rights. Though each of the husbands of Sir 
Eichard le Butler’s daughters was a man of substance and influence 
yet, when the manor was divided, no one of them was anything 
like so great a person as the old Sir Eichard. In those days, as in 
our own, there were much richer men in the country than the country 
gentlemen, and in Eougham at this time there were two very 
prosperous men who were competing with one another as to which 
should buy up most land in the parish, and be the great man of the 
place. The one of these was a gentleman called Peter the Eoman, 
and the other was called Thomas the Lucky. They were both the 
sons of Eougham people, and it will be necessary to pursue the his- 
tory of each of them to make you understand how things went in 
those * good old times.’ 

First let me deal with Peter the Eoman. He was the son of a 
Eougham lady named Isabella, by an Italian gentleman named 
lacomo de Ferentino, or, if you like to translate it into English, James 
of Ferentinum. 

How James of Ferentinum got to Eougham and captured one of the 
Eougham heiresses we shall never know for certain. But we do know 
that in the days of King Henry, who was the father of King Edward, 
there was a very large incursion of Italian clergy into England, and 
that the Pope of Eome got preferment of all kinds for them. In fact, 
in King Henry’s days the Pope had immense power in England, and 
it looked for a while as if every valuable piece of preferment in the 
kingdom would be bestowed upon Italians who did not know a word of 
English, and who often never came near their livings at alL One of 
these Italian gentlemen, whose name was John de Ferentino, was very 
near being made Bishop of Norwich ; he was Archdeacon of Norwich, 
but though the Pope tried to make him bishop, he happily did not 
succeed in forcing him into the see that time, and John of Ferentinum 
had to content himself with his archdeaconry and one or two other pre- 
ferments. Our friend at Eougham may have been, and probably was, 
some kinsman of the Archdeacon, and it is just possible that Arch- 
deacon Middleton, who, you remember, bought the Lyng House, may 
have had, as his predecessor in it, another Archdeacon, this John de 
Ferentino, whose nephew or brother, James, married Miss Isabella de 
Eucham, and settled down among his wife’s kindred. Be that as it 
may, Jaines de Ferentino had two sons, Peter and Eichard, and it 
appears that their father, not content with such education as Oxford 
or Cambridge could afiford-— though at this time Oxford was one of the 
most renowned universities in Europe — sent his sons to Eome, having 

8 2 
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in eye to their future advancement; for in King Henry’s days a 
young man that had friends at Borne was muchmore likely to ^t oh in 
the world than he who had only friends in the King’s Court, and he 
who wished to push his interests in the Church must look to the Fope, 
and not to the King of England, as his main support. 

When young Peter came back to Eougham, I dare ^y he brought 
back with him some new airs and graces from Italy, and I dare say 
the new fashions made people open their eyes. And they gave the 
young fellow the name he is known by in future, and to the day of his 
death people called him Peter Komayn, or Peter the Boman. But 
Peter came back a changed man in more ways than one. He 
came back o. cleric. We in England now recognise only three orders 
of clergy — bishops, priests, and deacons. But six hundred years ago 
it was very different. In those days a man might be two or three 
degrees below a deacon, and yet be counted a cleric and belonging to 
the clergy ; and even though Peter Bomayn may not have been a 
priest or a deacon when he came back to Bougham be was certainly 
in holy orders, and as such he was a privileged person in many 
ways, but a very unprivileged person in one way : he might never 
marry. If a young fellow who had once been admitted a member of 
the clerical body took to himself a wife, he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a ruined man. 

But when laws are pitted against human nature, they may be forced 
upon people by the strong hand of power, hut they are sure to he evaded 
where they are not broken legally ; and this law of forbidding clergymen 
to marry xoae evaded in many ways. Clergymen took to themselves 
wives, and had families. Again and again their consciences justified 
them in their coiuse, whatever the Canon Law might forbid or 
denounce. They married on the sly — if that may he called marriage 
which neither the Church nor the State recognised as a binding con- 
tract, and which was ratified by no formality or ceremony civil or 
religious : but public opinion was lenient ; and where a clergyman 
was living otherwise a blameless life, his people did not think the 
worse of him for having a wife and children, however much the Canon 
Law and certain bigoted people might give the wife a had name. 
And so it came to pass that Peter Bomayn of Bougham, cleric though 
he was, lost his heart one fine day to a young lady at Eougham, and 
marry he would. The young lady’s name was Matilda. Her father, 
though born at Bougham, appears to have gone away from there 
when very young, and made money somehow at Leicester. He had 
married a Norfolk lady, one Agatha of CringJeford ; and he seems to 
have died, leaving his widow and daughter fairly provided for ; and 
they lived in a house at Bougham, which I dare say Bichard of 
Leicester had bought. I have no doubt that young Peter Bomayn 
was a young gentleman of means, and it is clear that Matilda was 
a very desirable bride. But then Peter coiMrCt marry I How was 
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it to be managed? I think it almost certain that no religious 
oereniony was performed, bat I haipe no doubt that the two plighted 
their troth either to each, and that somehow they did become man 
and wife, if not in the eyes of the Canon Law, yet by the sanction of 
a higher law to which the consciences of honourable men and women 
appeal against all the immoral enactments of human legislation. 

Among the charters at Rougbam I find eighteen or twenty which 
were executed by Peter Romayn and Matilda. In no one of them is she 
called his wife ; in all of them it is stipulated that the property shall 
descend to whomsoever they shall leave it, and in only one instance, 
and there I believe by a mistake of the scribe, is there any mention of 
their lawful heirs. They buy land and sell it, sometimes separately, 
more often conjointly, but in all cases the interests of both axe kept in 
view ; the charters are witnessed by the principal people in the place, 
including Sir Richard Butler himself, more than once; and in one of the 
later charters Peter Romayn, as if to provide against the contingency of 
his own death, makes over all his property in Rougham without reserve to 
Matilda, and constitutes her the mistress of it all.® Some year or two 
after this, Matilda executes her last conveyance, and executes it alone. 
She sells her whole interest in Rougham — the house in which she 
lives and all that it contains — lands and ground-rents, and everything 
else, for money down, and we hear of her no more. It is a curious 
fact that Peter Romayn was not the only clergyman in Rougham 
whom we know to have been married. 

I said that the two prosperous men in Rougham six hundred years 
ago were Peter Romayn and Thomas the Lucky, or, as his name appears 
in the Latin Charters, Thomas Felix. When Archdeacon Middleton 
gave up living at Rougham, Thomas Felix bought his estate, called the 
Lyng House ; and shortly after he bought another estate, which, in 
fact, was a manor of its own, and comprehended thirteen free tenants 
and five villeins; and, as though this were not enough, on the 24th of 
September 1 292 he took a lease of another manor in Rougham for 
six years, of one of the dalighters of Sir Richard le Butler, whose hus- 
band, I suppose, wanted to go elsewhere. Before the lease expired, he 
died, leaving behind him a widow named Sara and three little daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom cannot have been more than eight or nine 
years old. This was in the year 1294. Sara, the widow, was for the 
time a rich woman, and she made up her mind never to marry again, 
and she kept her resolve. When her eldest daughter Alice came to the 
mature age of fifteen or sixteen, a young man named John of Thyrs- 
ford wooed and won her. Mistress Alice was by no meanfl a portimi- 
less damsel, and Mr. John seems himself to have been a man of sub- 
stance, How long they were married I know not ; but it could not 

• By the constitutions of Bishop Woodloke, any legacies left by a clergj’man to 
his * concubine ' were to be handed over to the bishop’s ofbolab and distributed to 
the poor. — Wilkins’ Cone. vol. ii. p. 296 b. 
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haine been more a year or two, for leas tliaa five 

Fdk^s death, a great event happened, which prods^^ 
mcmeiitoiis effects upon Mougb&jn and its inhahitants, m naore 
ways one* Up to this time there had been a rector at 
iRongham, and apparently a good rectory-house and some acrM of 
glebe land* — ^how many I cannot say. But the canons of Westacre 
Priory Cast their eyes upon the rectory of Bougham, and ftey made up 
their minds they would have it. I dare not stop to explain how the 
job was manag^ — that would lead me a great deal too iur—but it 
tous managed, and accordingly, a year or two after the marriage of 
little Alice, they got possession of all the tithes and the glebe, and 
the good rectory-house at Bougham, and they left the parson of 
the parish with a smaller house on the other side of the road, and 
not contiguous to the church, an allowance of two quarters of wheat 
and two quarters of barley a year, and certain small dues which might 
suffice to keep body and soul together and little more. And here 
let me observe, in passing, that there is no greater delusion than that 
of people who believe that the monks were the fnends of the parsons. 
Whatever else they may have been, at their best, or at their worst, the 
monks were always the great robbers of the country parsons, and 
never lost an opportunity of pillaging them. But on the subject of 
the monasteries and their influence I dare not speak now ; possibly 
another opportunity may occur for considering that subject. 

John of Thyrsford had not been married more than a year or 
two when he had had enough of it. Whether at the time of his 
marriage he was already a clefnc^ I cannot tell, but I know that on the 
10th of October, ISOl, he was a priest, and that on that day be was 
instituted to the vicarage of Bougham, having been ali-eady divorced 
&om poor little Alice. As for Alice — if I understand the case, she 
never could marry, however much she may have wished it; she 
had ho children to comfort her; she became by-and-by the great 
lady of Bougham, and there she lived on for nearly fifty years. Her 
husband the vicar lived on too— on what terms of intimacy I am 
unable to say. The vicar died some ten years before the lady* When 
old age was creeping on her she made over all her houses and lands 
in Bougham to feoffees, and I have a suspicion that she went into 
a nunnery and there died. 

In dealing with the two cases of Peter Bomayn and Jdin of 
Thyrsford I have used the term cferic more than once. These twb 
men were, at the end of their career at any rate, what we now under- 
stand by clergymen ; but there were hosts of men six hundred years 
ago in Norfolk who were derica, and yet who were by no means what 
we now understand by clergymen. The clerics of six hundred years 
ago comprehended all those whom we now call the professional 
classes 1 all, who lived by their brains, as distinct from those who 
lived by trade or the labour of their bauds. Six hundred years ago 
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it xpaj 1^. said^thftt there were tfro k^$ of law in England ; the one 
was the l^w of the land, the otter was tiiie law of the Church. The 
law of the land was hideously cruel and merciless, a^d the gallows 
and the pillory, never far from anjT man’s door, were seldom allowed 
to remam long out of use. The ghastly frequency of the punishment 
by death tended to make people ^vage and bloodtlursty/ It tended, 
too, to mak# men absolutely reokl^ of conseqn®Jices when once 
their passions were roused. ‘ As well be hung for a she^ as a lamb * 
was a saying that had a grim truth in it. When a violent ruffian 
knew that i£ he robbed his host in the night he would be sure to be 
hung for it, and if he killed him he could be no more than hung, he 
had nothing to gain by letting him live, and nothing to lose if he 
cut his throat. Where another knew that by tampering with the 
coin of the realm he was sure to go to the gallows for it, he might 
as well make a good hght before he was taken, and murder any one 
who stood in the way of his escape. Hanging went on at a pace 
which we cannot conceive, for in those days the criminal law of the 
land was not, as it is now, a strangely devised machinery for protect- 
ing the wrongdoer, but it was an awful and tremendous power for 
slaying all who were dangerous to the persons or the property of the 
community. The law of the Church, on the other hand, was much 
more lenient. To hurry a man to death with his sins and crimes 
fresh upon him, to slaughter men wholesale for acts that could not 
be regarded as enormously wicked, shocked such as had l^mt that 
the Gospel taught such virtues as mercy and longsuflfering, and gave 
men hopes of forgiveness on repentance. The Church set it^lf 
against the atrocious mangling, and branding, and hanging that was 
being dealt out blindly, hastily, and indiscriminately, to every kind 
of transgressor ; and inasmuch as the Church law and the law of t^e 
lapd six hundred years ago were often in conflict, the Church law 
acted to a great extent as a check upon the shocking ferocity of the 
criminal code. And this is how the check was exercised. A man 
who was 2 k cleric was only half amenable to the law of the land. He 
was a citizen of the realm, and a subject of the king, but be was 
more ; he owed allegiance to the Church, and claimed the Church’s 
protection also. Accordingly, whenever a cleric got into trouble, an<i 
there was only too good cause to believe that if he were teoi^ht to 
his trial he would have a short shrift and no favour, scant justice and 
the inevitable gallows within twenty-four hours at the longest, te 
proclaim^ himself a cleric^ and demanded the protection the 
Church, and was forthwith handed over to the custody of the 
nary or bishop. The process was a clumsy one, and le^ of course, to 
great abuses, but it had a good side. As a natural and inevitable 

< la 1293 a oase is recorded of three men, one of them a goldsmith, who had thelt 
right hands chopped oS in the middle of the street in Xiondonr-^CJtwa. .^ 
md iX, vol, i. p. 102. Ed. Stnbhs. Bolls series. 
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^fonseqaence 6t sticli a privilege accorded to a classi there was a very 
inducement to become a meinber of that class, mid as the 
Church made it easy for any fairly educated man to be admitted at 
any rate to the lower orders of the ministry, any one who preferred a 
professional career, or desired to give himself up to a life of study, 
enrolled himself among the clerics^ and was henoefort^ reckoned as 
belonging to the clergy. 

The country swarmed with these clerics. Only a small pro- 
portion of them ever became ministers of religion; they were 
lawyers, or even lawyers’ clerks ; they were secretaries ; some few 
were quacks with nostrums*; and these all were just as much clerics 
as the chaplains, who occupied pretty much the same position as 
our curates do now — clergymen, strictly so called, who were on 
the look-out for employment, and who earned a very precarious 
livelihood — or the rectors and vicars who were the beneficed clergy, 
and who were the parsons of parishes occupying almost exactly the 
same position that they do at this moment, and who were almost 
exactly in the same social position as they are now. Six hundred 
years ago there were at least seven of these clerics in Eougham, all 
living in the place at the same time, besides John of Thyrsford, the 
vicar. If there were seven of these clerical gentlemen whom I happen 
to have met with in my examination of the Eougham Charters, there 
must have been others who were not people of sufficient note to 
witness the execution of important legal instruments, nor with the 
means to buy land or houses in the parish. It can hardly be putting 
the number too high if we allow that there must have been at least 
ten or a dozen clerics of one sort or another in Eougham six hundred 
years ago. How did they all get a livelihood? is a question not 
easy to answer ; but there were many ways of picking up a livelihood 
by these gentlemen. To begin with, they could take an engagement 
as tutor in a gentleman’s family ; or they could keep a small 
school ; or earn a trifle by drawing up conveyances or by keeping the 
accounts of the lord of the manor. In some cases they acted as 
private chaplains, getting their victuals for their remuneration ; and 
sometimes they were merely loafing about, and living upon their 
friends, and taking the place of the country parson if he were 
sick or past work. 

But besides the clerics and the chaplains and the rector or vicar, 
there was another class, the members of which just at this time were 
playing a very important part indeed in the religious life of the people, 
and not in the religious life alone ; these were the Friars. If the 
monks looked down upon the parsons, and stole their endowments 
from them whenever they could, and if in return the parsons hated 
the monks and regarded them with profound suspicion and jealousy, 
both parsons and monks were united in their common dislike of the 
Friars. Six hundred years ago the Friars had been established in 
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induential BeHg^oniats ia tbe ocrtiatiry. It will aot be far from the 
truth, and will givn^you the best notion of the real state of the 
case that I can offer, if I say that the Friars were the Primitive 
Methodists of six hundred years ago. The Friare gave out that their 
mission was to bring back Primitive Christianity, and to reform the 
Church bj^ Primitive Christian methods; they were not the first 
people who have proclaimed themselves the reformers of their age, 
not the first nor by any means the last. The Friars, wh^ they 
began their work in England, were literally beggars ; they went from 
place to place, preaching Christ the sinner’s Saviour and the poor 
man’s Friend ; but they preached almost exclusively in the large 
towns — in Yarmouth, in Lynn, in Norwich. In the towns far more 
than in the country the monks had mercilessly fleeced the clergy ; 
the town clergy, as a rule, were needy, hungry, and dispirited; 
and because they were so, the poorer inhabitants of the towns were 
dreadfully neglected by the clergy, and were fast slipping back into 
mere heathenism. The Friars went among the miserable townsmen 
in their filthy reeking dens and cellars, visited them, ministered to 
them, preached to them, but they would take no money from them ; 
they would not even touch it with the tips of their fingers. As to 
accepting houses and lands by way of endowment, they lifted up 
their voices against the whole system of endowments, and declared it 
to be hateful and antichristian. They tried to carry out to the 
letter our Lord’s directions to His disciples when He sent them out 
two and two without silver, or gold, or brass in their purses, without 
shoes or staves, and with a single garment ; they lived on what people 
chose to give them, food and shelter from day to day. They were 
the earnest and enthusiastic apostles of the voluntary system, and for 
the three hundred years that they were tolerated in England they 
were much more true to their great principle than has been generally 
supposed ; six hundred years ago they were by far the most influential 
and powerful evangelists in England — in fact, they w^ere almost the 
only evangelists. The Friars, though always stationed in the towns, 
and by this time occupying large establishments which were built 
for them in Lynn, Yarmouth, Norwich, and elsewhere, were always 
acting the part of itinerant preachers, and travelled their circuits on 
foot, supported by alms. Sometimes the parson lent them the church, 
sometimes they held a camp meeting in spite of him, and just as often 
as not they left behind them a feeling of great soreness, irritation, 
and discontent ; but six hundred years ago the preaching of the Friars 
was an immense and incalculable blessing to the country, and if it had 
not been for the wonderful reformation wrought by their activity and 
bui*ning enthusiasm, it is difficult to see what we should have come to, 
or what corruption might have prevailed in Church and State. 

When the Friars came into a village, and it was known that they 
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tui^ lisfea. Sermons in those days in the pountry ^eze <7017 

delivered. As 1 have said, there were |io pulpits in the churoheg 
thesb* A parson might hold a benefice for fifty years, and never once 
have written or composed a sermon. A preaching parson, one who 
regularly ei^horted his people or expounded to them the fi^ptures, 
would have been a wonder mdeed, and thus the coming of the Friars 
and the revival of pulpit oratory was all the more welcome because 
the people had not become wearied by the too frequent iteration of 
truths which may be repeated so frequently as to lose their vital 
force. A sermon was an event in those days, and the preacher with 
any real gifts of oratory was looked upon as a prophet sent by God. 

• ••••« 

Six hundred years ago no parish in Norfolk had more thnn a part 
pf its land under tillage. As a rule, the town or village, with its 
houses, great and small, consisted of a long street, the church 
and parsonage being situated about the middle of the parish. Not 
far off stood the manor house, with its hall where the manor courts 
were hpld, and its farm-buildings, dovecote, and usually its mill for 
grinding the com of the tenants. No tenant of the manor might 
take ,his. com to be ground anywhere except at the lord^s mill ; and 
it is easy to see what a grievance this would be felt to be at times, 
and how the Iprd of the manor, if he were needy, unscrupulous, or 
extortiopate, ought grind the faces of the poor while he ground their 
com, Behind most of the houses in the village might be seen 
a crofb or paddock, an orchard or a small garden. But the con* 
tents of the gardens were very different from the vegetables we 
see now ; there were, perhaps, a few cabbages, onions, parsnips, 
or t^yrots, and apparently some kind of beet or turnip. The potato 
had never been heard of. As for the houses themselves, they were 
squalid enough for the most part. The manor house was often built 
of stone, when stone was to be had, or where, as in Norfolk, no stone 
was to be had, then of flint, as in so many of our church towers. Some- 
times, too? the manor house was built in great part of timber. The 
poorer bouses were dirty hovels, run up ‘ anyhow,’ sometimes covered 
with turf, sometimes with thatch. None of them had chimneys. Six 
hundred years ago houses with chimneys were at least as rare as houses 
heated by hot-water pipes are now. Moreover, there were no brick 
houses. It is a curious fact that the art of making bricks seems to have 
been lost in England for some hundreds of years. The labourer’s dwell- 
ing had no windows ; the hole in the roof which let out the smoke 
rendered windows unnecessary, and, even in the houses of the well-to- 
do, glass windows were rare. In many cases oiled linen cloth served to 
admit a feeble semblance of light, and to keep out the rain. The 
labourer’s fire was in the middle of his house ; he and his wife and 
children huddled round it, sometimes grovelling in the ashes ; and 
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going to bed meant flinging th^a^ves down upon tbe etmw which 
&&TY^ l^etn aa matfc]?ei3S bed, exaetiy as it doea to the 

present day in the gipsy’s tent in oor byways. The labonrOT’s only 
lig^t by night was the smouldering fire. Why should he burn a jnsh* 
light when there was nothing to look at ? and reading was an aocOm« 
plishment which as few labouring men were masters of as now are 
masters of Ae art of painting a picture. As to the food of the ma- 
jority, it wa« of the coarsest. The fathers of many a man and womcm 
in every village in iSrorfolk can remember the time when the 
labourer looked upon wheat^bread as a rare delicacy; and those 
legacies which were left by kindly people a century or two ago, pro- 
viding for the weekly distribution of so msLnj white loaves to the 
poor, tell us of a time when the poor man’s loaf was as dark as znud, 
and as tough as his shoe-leather. In the winter-time things went 
very hard indeed with all classes. There was no lack of fuel, for the 
brakes and waste afforded turf which all might cut, and kindling which 
all had a right to carry away; but the poor horses and sheep and 
cattle were half starved for at least four months in the year, and 
one and all were much smaller than they are now. I doubt whether 
people ever fatted their hogs as we do. When the com was 
reaped, the swine were turned into the stubble and roamed about the 
underwood ; and when they had increased their weight by the feast of 
roots and mast and acorns, they were slaughtered and salted for the 
winter fare, only so many being kept alive as might not prove burden- 
some to the scanty resources of the people.® Salting down the animals 
for the winter consumption was a very serious expense. All the salt 
used was produced by evaporation in pans near the sea-side, and a 
couple of bushels of salt often cost as much as a sheep. This must have 
compelled the people to spare the salt as much as possible, and it must 
have been only too common to find the bacon more than rancid, and 
the ham alive again with maggots. If the salt was dear and scarce^ 
sugar was unknown except to the very rich. The poor man had little 
to sweeten his lot. The bees gave Mm honey ; and long after the 
time I am dealing with, people left not only their Mves to their 
children by Will, but actually bequeathed a summer flight of bees to 
their friends ; while the Mve was claimed by one, the next swarm 
would become the property of another. As for the drink, it was 
almost exclusively water, beer, and cider.® Any one who pleased might 
brew beer without tax or license, and everybody who was at all before 
the world did brew his own beer according to his own taste. But in 
those days the beer was very different stuff from that which you are 

* I take this statement from Mr. Rogers’ q/’ but 1 am Uot Saxe thst 

be has taken sufficiently into account the reserve of fodder which the Itraohm and 
even the gorse would afford. In some parts of Cornwall and Devon to this day, 
animals are kept throughout the winter wholly upon this food. 

• On a court roll of the manor of Whissonsete, of the date 22 July 135^, I find 
William Wate fined ‘ iiij botell cideri quia fecit dampnum in bladis domini.’ 
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^aadltar with. To begin with, people dhi not vse hops. Hops were 
not put into beer till long after the time we aro concerned with. I 
da^ say they flavoured their beer with horehound and othor herbs, 
bat they did not understand those tricks which brewers are said 
to practise now-a-days for making the beer ‘ heady ^ and sticky 
and poisonous. I am not prepared to say the beer was better, or 
that you would have liked it; but I am pretty sure tllat in » those 
days it was easier to get pure beer in a country village than it is 
now, and if a man chose to drink bad beer he bad only himself to 
thank for it. There was no such monopoly as there is now. l am 
inclined to think that there were a very great many more people 
who sold beer in the country parishes than sell it now, and I am 
sorry to say that the beer-sellers in those days had the reputation 
of ^ing rather a bad lot.^ It is quite certain that they were very 
often in trouble, and of all the offences punished by fine at the manor 
courts none is more common than that of selling beer in false mea- 
sures. Tobacco was quite unknown ; it was first brought into Eng- 
land about three hundred years after the days we are dealing with. 
When a man once sat himself down with his pot, he had nothing 
to do but drink. He had no pipe to take off his attention from 
his liquor. If such a portentous sight could have been seen in those 
days as that of a man vomiting forth clouds of smoke from his 
mouth and nostrils, the beholders would have undoubtedly taken to 
their heels and run for their lives, protesting that the devil himself 
had appeared to ^them, breathing forth fire and fiames. Tea and 
coffee, too, were absolutely unknown, unheard of; and wine was the 
rich man’s beverage, as it is now. The fire-waters of our own time — 
the gin and the rum, which have wrought us all such incalculable 
mischief — were not discovered then. Some little ardent spirits, 
known under the name of cordials, were to be found in the better- 
appointed establishments, and were kept by the lady of the house 
among her simples, and on special occasions dealt out in thimble- 
fuls ; but the vile grog, that maddens people now, our forefathers of 
six hundred years ago had never tasted. The absence of vegetable 
food for the greater part of the year, the personal dirt of the people, 
the sleeping at night in the clothes worn in the day, and other causes, 
made skin diseases frightfully common. At the outskirts of every 

’ The presentments of the beer-sellers seem to point to the existence of something 
like a licensing system among the lords of manors. I know not how otherwise to 
explain the frequency of the fines laid upon the whole class. Thus in a court leet 
of the manor of Hockham, held the 20th of October 1 377, no less than fourteen 
women were fined in the aggregate 30#. 8<f., who being hrauatores venditlere fervisiam 
(sic) eoiitra assUam, one of these brewsters was fined as much as four shillings. 

The earliest attempt to introduce uniformity in the measures of ale, &c., is the 
assize of Richard I., bearing date the 20th of November 1197. It is to be found in 
WaHer Coventry, vol. ii, p, 114 (Rolls series). On the importance of this document 
see Stubbs' Const, Hist, vol. i. pp. 509, 673, On the tast&t'S of bread and ale cf. Hep. 
Keeper^s iZrd lleport, p. 207. 
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town in Englnnd of any dze tioiee wexn erawMn^ about emaciated 
creatures covered with loathsome sms^ living heaven knows how. 
They were called by the common name of leftens, and probably the 
leprosy strictly so called was awftdly common. But the children 
must have swarmed with vermin ; and the itch, and the scurvy, and 
the ringworm, with other hideous eruptions, must have played fearful 
havoc with^the weak and sickly. As for the dress of the working 
classes, it was hardly dress at all. 1 doubt whether the great mass of 
the labourers in Norfolk had more than a single garment — a kind of 
tunic leaving the arms and legs bare, with a girdle of rope or leather 
round the waist, in which a man’s knife was stuck, to use sometimes 
for hacking his bread, sometimes for stabbing an enemy in a quarrel. 
As for any cotton goods, such as are familiar to you all, they had never 
been dreamt of, and I suspect that no more people in Norfolk wore 
linen habitually than now wear silk. Money was almost inconceiv- 
ably scarce. The labourer’s wages were paid partly in rations of 
food, partly in other allowances, and only partly in money ; he had to 
take what he could get. Even the quit-rent, or what I have called 
the ground-rent, was frequently compounded for by the tenant being 
required to find a pair of gloves, or a pound of cummin, or some 
other acknowledgment in lieu of a money payment ; and one instance 
occurs among the Eougham charters of a man buying as much as 11^ 
acres, and paying for them partly in money and partly in barley.® 
Nothing shows more plainly the scarcity of money than the enormous 
interest that was paid for a loan. The only bankers were the Jews ; • 
and when a man was once in their hands he was never likely to 
get out of their clutches again. But six hundred years ago the Jews 
had almost come to the end of their tether ; and in the year 1290 
they were driven out of the country, men, women, and children, with 
nnutterable barbarity, only to be replaced by other bloodsuckers who 
were not a whit less mercenary, perhaps, but only less pushing and 
successful in their usury. 

It is often said that the monasteries were the great supporters of 
the poor, and fed them in times of scarcity. It may be so, but I 
should like to see the evidence for the statement. At present I doubt 

* In the year 1276 halfpence and farthings were coined for the first time. This 
must have been a great boon to the poorer classes, and it evidently was felt to be a 
matter of great importance, insomuch that it was said to be the fulfilment of an 
ancient prophecy by the great seer Merlin, who had once foretold in mysterious lan- 
guage, that ‘ there shall bo half of the round.’ In the next century it appears that 
the want of small change had again made itself felt ; for in the 2nd Bichaid II. 
we find the Commons setting forth in a petition to the King, that * . . . . les ditz 
cO§s non 2 >otit mo’noye pur paier pur les petites mesures a grant damage des dites 
cOfis,’ and they beg * Qe plese a dit S', le Boi et a son sage conseil de faire ordeiner 
Mayles et farthinges pur paier pur lea petites mesures . , . . et en eovre de 
cliuHtfe, . . — jRx>lU of Po/rl. vol. iix. p. 66. 

* I am speaking of Norfolk and Suffolk, where the Jews, as far as I have seen, 
had it all their own way, 
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tiif hlBjpla^ the oouiitry« There was no pnreon^ idle tp in 
and: flfkoak la kind wordr-w clergyman’s daughter to gii%' a frkaMldy 
nod^ Of teach the litUe ones at Sunday 8ohool*^no fK^bmdng 
iniiiesGes, no sympathy^ no kindliness. What could you expect 
pao{de with such dreary surroundings ?^wh^ but that whi<di we 
know actually was the condition of aihirs ? The records of crime 
and outrage in Norfolk six hundred years ago are still preserved^ and 
may^be read by any <me who knows how to decipher them. I had 
intended to examine carefully the entries of crime for this neiigd^bour- 
hood for the year 1266, and to give you the result this evening, hUt I 
have not had an opportunity of doing so. The work has been done 
for the hundred of North Erpingham by my friend Mr. Eye, and what 
is true for one part of Norfolk during any single year is not likdy 
to be very different from what was going on in another. 

The picture we get of the utter lawlessness of the whole county, 
however, at the beginning of King Edward’s reign is quite di’eadfnl 
enough. Nobody seems to have resorted to the law to maintain a 
right or redress a wrong, till every other method had been tried. • . • 
Itreally looks as if nothing was more easy than to collect a band of people 
who could be let loose anywhere to work any misohief. One man had a 
claim upon another for a debt, or a piece of land, or a right which was 
denied — ^had the claim, or fancied he had- — and he seems to have had 
no difficulty in getting together a score or two of roughs to back him 
in taking the law into bis own hands. As when John de la Wade in 
1270 persuaded a band of men to help him in invading the manor of 
Hamon de Cieure, in this very parish of Tittleshali, seizing the corn 
and threshing it, and, more wonderful still, cutting down timber, and 
Ccarrymg U off* But there are actually two other cases of a precisely 
simiiar Mud recorded this same year— one where a gang of fellows in 
broad day seems to have looted the manors of Dunton and Mileham ; 
the other case was where a mob, under the leadership of three men, 
who are named, entered by force into the manor of Bmffiam, laid 
hands on a quantity of timber fit for building purposes, and took 
it away bodily ! A much more serions case, however, occurred some 
years after this, when two gentlemen of porition in Norfolk, with 
twenty-five follower^ who appear to have been their xegular re^ners, 
and a great multitude on foot and horse, came to little Bamingham, 
where in the Hall there lived an oM lady, Petronilla ie 0rO8 j they set 
fim to the house in five places, dragged out the old lady j tr^ted her 

** tlite retoms of the Utimher of poor people stippoirted Iw iba notuMMeii^ which 
are to he featid in the Valor ^ooledatHouit axe somewhat dertaanlj* the 

monasteUeS did not retnxn leu than they expended In alms. 
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.Huai' thqr 

<aaiMef '«^^4*i«>ele' W«e, and, 
baiHa>g Miaed tbem, I ooselittAi)!, tiUi^a>e3F leit> liai! to waHokhetitM tJc 
tha smotiJ46nng rm&s of her^ 

' Oh' <> iui 2 oilier occaaion theiNs wiia a riot at Eainhaiii. 
tha had become divided into three poitionsi^ ae we haW ‘«e^ 

wasthe caB#at Boughiam. Oiie Thom had one |voirti^9% 

and Thomas de lagoldesthorp aod Robert d© Seales held the dther 
two portions. Thomas de Hanviiie^ peradventure, felt aggrieved 
because some rogue Imd not been whipped or tortured cruelly Plough 
to suit his notions of salutary jhistice, whereupon he went to the 
expense of erecting a brand new pillory, and apparently a gaEows tee, 
to strike terror into the minds of the disorderly. The other parceners 
of the manor ware indignant at the act, and, collecting nearly sixiy Of 
the people of Eainbam, they pulled down the new pillory, and 
utterly destroyed the same. When the case came before the judges, 
the defendants pleaded in efiect that if Thomas de Hanville had put 
up his pillory on his own domain they would have bad no objection, 
but that he had invaded their rights in setting up his gaEows without 
their permission. 

If the gentry, and they who ought to have known better, setaich 
an example, and gave their sanction to outrage and savagery, it wafe 
only natural that the lower orders should be quick to take pattern 
by their superiors, and should be only too ready to break and defy 
the law. And so it is clear enough that they were. In a single 
year, the year 1285, in the hundred of North ^pingham, containing 
thirty-two parishes, the catalogue of crime is so ghastly as positively 
to stagger one. Without taking any account of what in those days 
must have been looked upon as quite minor offences—- such as simple 
theft, sheep-stealing^, fraud, extortion, or harbouring felons — there 
were eleven men and five women put upon their trial for burglary ; 
eight men and four women were murdered ; there were five fatal fights, 
three men and two women being killed in the frays ; and, saddest of all, 
there were five cases of suicide, among them two women, one of whom 
hanged herself, the other cut her throat with a razor. We have in ibe 
roll recording these horrors very minute particulars of the several 
cases, and we know too that/not many months before the roll was 
drawn up, at least eleven de^rate wretches bad been hanged for 
various offences^ and one had b^^ to pieces by horses fior the 
crime of debasing the king’s coin. It is impossible for uS:td tpaEse 
the hideous ferocity of such a state of society as thisj the w^en 
were as Wd as ihe men, furious beldames, dmiigeroii&^a^ wM beasts, 
without pity, without shame, without remorse; arid finding life jb 
che^less, so hopeless, so very very dark and miserikble, that when 
there was nothing td be gaii^ by killing any One else they kEled 
themselves* 

Anywhere, anywhere out of 4he world I 
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S^ime^tal people who plaintively «igh for the good old tinoes 
will do well to ponder upon these £^ts. Think, twelve po<^r orea- 
tur^ butchered in cold blood in a single year within a circuit of 
ten miles from your own door ! Two of these unhappy victims were a 
couple of lonely women, apparently living together in their poverty, 
gashed and battered in the dead of the night, and left in their blood, 
stripped of their little all. The motive, too, for all this horrible 
housebreaking and bloodshed, being a lump of cheese or a side of 
bacon, and the shuddering creatures cowering in the corner of a hovel, 
being too paralysed with terror to utter a cry, and never dreaming 
of making resistance to the wild-eyed assassins, who came to slay 
rather than to steal. 

Let us turn from these scenes, which are too painful to dwell on ; 
and, before I close, let me try and point to some bright spots in the 
village life of six hundred years ago. If the hovels of the labourer 
were squalid, and dirty, and dark, yet there was not — no, there was 
not— as much difference between them and the dwellings of the farmer 
class, the employers of labour. Every man who had any house at all 
had some direct interest in the land ; he always had some rood or 
two that he could call his own ; his allotment was not large, but then 
there were no large farmers. I cannot make out that there was any 
one in Rougham who farmed as much as two hundred acres all told. 
What we now understand by tenant farmers were a class that had 
not yet come into existence. Where a landlord was non-resident he 
farmed his estate by a bailiff, and if any one wanted to give up an 
occupation for a time he let it with all that it contained. Thus, 
when Alice the divorced made up her mind in 1318 to go away 
from Rougham — ^perhaps on a pilgrimage — perhaps to Rome — who 
knows ? — she let her house and land, and all that was upon it, live 
and dead stock, to her sister Juliana for three years, the inventory 
included not only the sheep and cattle, but the very hoes, and pitch- 
forks, and sacks ; and everything, to the minutest particular, was to be 
returned without damage at the end of the term, or replaced by an 
equivalent. But this lady, a lady of birth and some position, certainly 
did not have two hundred acres under her hands, and would have 
been a very small personage indeed, side by side with a dozen of our 
West Norfolk farmers to-day. The difference between the labourer 
and the fanner was, I think, less six hundred years ago than it is 
now. Men climbed up the ladder by steps that were more gently 
graduated ; there was no great gulf fixed between the employer and the 
employed. 

I can tell you very little of the amusements of the people in those 
days. Looking after the fowls or the geese, hunting for the hen’s nest 
in the furze brake, and digging out a fox or a badger, gave them an 
hour* 8 excitement or interest now and again . Now and then a wander- 
ing minstrel came by playing upon his rude instrument, and now and 
then somebody would come out from Lynn, or Yarmouth, or Norwich, 
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witb some new batch of soi^, for the m«wtpaxt scurrilous and coarse, 
and listened to much less fSc^ the sake of the music than for the words. 
Nor were books so rare as has been asserted. There were even story- 
books in some houses, as where John SeUekworth, bMliff for Merton 
Collie,' at Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire, possessed^ when he died in 
1314, three books of romance ; but then he was a thriving yeoman 
with carpets^n his house, or hangings for the walls.'^ 

There was a great deal more coming and going in the country 
villages than there is . now, a great deal more to talk about, a great 
deal more doing. The courts of the manor were held three or four 
times a year, and the free tenants were bound to attend and cariy on 
a large amount of petty business. Then there were the periodical 
visitations by the Archdeacon, and the Rural Dean, and now and then 
more august personages might be seen with a host of mounted 
followers riding along the roads. The Bishop of Norwich was always 
on the move when he was in his diocese ; his most favourite places of 
residence were North Elmham and Gaywood ; at both of these 
places he had a palace and a park ; that meant that there were deer 
there and hunting, and all the good and evil that seems to be in- 
separable from haunches of venison. Nay, at intervals, even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself, the second man in the kingdom, 
came down to hold a visitation in Norfolk, and exactly 602 years ago 
the great Archbishop Peckham spent some time in the county, and 
between the 10th and 15th of January 1281 he must have ridden 
through Rougham, with a huge train of attendants, on his way from 
Docking to Castle Acre. I have no. doubt that his coming had very 
much to do with the separation of Peter Romayn from Matilda de 
Cringleford, and the divorce of poor Alice from John of Thyrsford. 

The year, 1280, in which Archbishop Peckham began his 
visit to Norfolk, was a very disastrous year for the farmers. It. 
was the beginning of a succession of bad seasons and floods even 
worse than any that we have known. The rain set in on the 
1st of August, and we are told that it continued to fall for twenty- 
four hours, and then came a mighty wind such as men had 
never known the like of; the waters were out, and there was a 
great flood, and houses and windmills and bridges were swept away» 
Nay, we hear of a sad loss of life, and many poor people were drowned,, 
and many lost their all ; flocks and herds, and corn and bay being 
whelmed in the deluge. In Noyember there was a frightful tempest, 
the lightning doing extensive damage ; and just at Christmasrtime 
the frost set in with such severity as no man had known before. The 
river Thames was frozen over above London Bridge, so that men crossed 
it with horses and carts ; and when the frost broke up on the 2nd of 
February there vras such an enormous accumulation of ice and snow that 
five of the arches of London Bridge blew up, and all over the country 
“ Eogers* iVwJM, vol. i. p, 124. 

Von. iirL— No. 72. T 
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the ipiie 4^8|^uotioii of bridges was heard of. Kext year and the 
aO:^ that, went y^y . badly with your fore&therB, and me of 

tbe aaddeBt events that we get from a Norfolk chronicler who Was 
^]re at the time is one in which he tells us that, owing to the eon«- 
^uous rain during these three years, there was an utter failure in 
garden produce, as well as of the people’s hope of harvest. The bad 
seascms seem to have gone on for six or seven years ; bift by ^ the 
worst calamity which Norfolk ever knew was the awful flood of 1287, 
when by an incursion of the sea a large district was laid under water, 
and hundreds of unfortunate creatures were drowned in the dead of the 
night, without warning. Here, on the higher level, people were com- 
rjiparatively out of harm’s way, but it is impossible to imagine the 
^-tliitresB and agony that there must have been in other parts oi the 
.♦comity not twenty miles from where we are this evening. After 
ithat dreadful year I think there was a change for the better, but it 
must have been a long time before the county recovered from the 
‘ agricultural distress ; ’ and I strongly suspect that the cruel and 
wicked persecution of the Jews, and the cancelling of all debts due 
to them by the landlords and the farmers, was in great measure 
owing to the general bankruptcy which the succession of bad seasons 
bad brought about. Men found themselves hopelessly insolvent, and 
there was no other way of cancelling their cd)}igation9 than by getting 
rid of their creditors. So when the king announced that all the Jews 
should be transported out of the realm, you may be sure that there 
wete yeyy few Christians who were sorry for them. There bad been a 
time when the children of Israel .had spoiled the Egyptiarw— was it 
tnot fitting that another time should have come when the children of 
Israel should themselves be spoiled ? 

The year of the great flood was the frequent talk, of csoorse, of all 
your forefathers who overlived it, and here in this neighbourhood it 
^u^t have acquired an additional interest from the fact that Bishop- 
Midiikton died the year after it, and his brothers then parted with 
’ tlfi^ Eougham property. Nor was this all, for Bishop Middleton’s 
Successor in the see of Norwich came from this immediate neighbour** 
hood also. This was Kalph Walpole, son of the lord of the manor of 
Houghton, in which parish the bishop himself had inlMsidted a few 
acres of land. In less than forty years no less than three bishcqaa had 
been born within five miles of where we are this evening : Boger do 
Wesenham,*® who became Bishop of Lichfield in 1245 ; WilHam Mid- 
dleton, who had just died; and Balph Walpole, wbo succeeded Mm. 
There musthave been much stir in these parts when the news was known. 
The old people would tell bow they had seen ‘young maeter Ralph ’ 
many a time when he was a boy scamperingover Massingham Heath, or 
poming to pay his respects to the Archdeacon at the Lyng House, or 

' »* The liames of several members of the bieftM^’s family oocnr in the Bongham 
Cbartera as attesting witnesses, and a Eogerde WeseShimJis fonnd ainpng them 
inxjrre than oaoe. ' 
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ta&ngof foK^ }»jrts mtit did ^iiadiT deF^^rentinO or Peter Bomayn. 
!Now lie littd gro^ to be a teijr Mg tbiiii indeed, and there wre many 
eyes ir^itcliing him oh both sides the tmter. He had a vei^ difficult 
game lo play during the eMv^ yi^ra he was Bishop of Norwich, for 
the king was dreadfhlly in need of money, and, being desperhth; lie 
resotted to dutrageous metbods of Sq^ueezihg it ftohi those whom he 
could ftightfn and force, and the time caihe at IhsI when the bishops 
and the clergy had to put a bold face Oh and to resM the tyranny and 
lawless rapacity of the sovereign. ' ' . 

And this reminds me that though archdeacons, and bishops, and 
even an archbishop, in those days might be and were Very important 
and very powerful personages, they were all very small and insignificant 
in comparison with the great King Edward, the king who at this time 
was looked Upon as One of the most mighty and magnificent kings in all 
the world. He, too, paid many a visit to Norfolk six hundred years agO. 
He kept his Christmas at Burgh in 1280, and in 1284 he camO down 
with the good Queen Eleanor and spent the whole of Lent in the county ; 
and next year, again, they were in your immediate neighbourhood, 
making a pilgrimage to Walsingham. A few years after this the king 
seems to have spent a week or two within five miles of where we are ; he 
came to Castle Acre, and there he stayed at the great priory whose 
ruin 9 you all kn o w. There a very stirring intervie w took place between 
the king and Bishop Walpole, and a number of other bishops, and 
great persons who had come as a deputation to expostulate witb 
the king, and respectfully to protest against the way in which be ' 
was robbing his subjects, and especially the clergy, wbotn be had 
been for years plundering in the most outrageous manner. The king 
gave the deputation no smooth words to carry away, but be sent them 
off with threatening frowns and insults and in hot anger. Some days 
after this he was at Massingham, and one of his letters has been pre- 
served, dated from Massingham, SOtb of January 1296, so that it 
is almost certain the great king passed one night there at least. It is 
a little difficult to understand what the king was doing at Massing- 
ham, for there was no great man living there, and no great mansion. 
Sometimes I have thought that the king rode out from Castle Acre to 
see what state the Walpoles of those times were keeping up at 
Houghton. Had not that audacious Bishop Walpole dared to speak 
plainly to his G-race the week before ? But the more probable ex- 
planation is that the king went to Massingham to visit a small ^ 
religious house or monastery which had been recently founded them* 
I suspect it had already got into debt and was in difficulties, and it 
is possible that the king’s visit was made in the interest of the 
foundation. At any rate, there the king stayed ; but though he was 
in Norfolk more than once after this, he never was so near you again, 
and that visit was one which your forefathers were sure to talk about 
to the end of their lives. 
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AxmI tbese were the days of old. But iiow that we haire looked 
bttcic upon them as they appear through the mists of centuries, the 
diatanoe distorting some things, obscuring others, but leaving upon 
us, on the whole, an impression that, after all, these men and women 
of the past, whose circumstances were so different from our own, were 
perhaps not so very unlike what we should be if our surroundings were 
as theirs. Now that we have come to that conclusion, ^if indeed we 
have come to it, let me ask you all a question or two. Should we 
like to change with those forefathers of ours, whose lives were passed 
in this parish, in the way I have attempted to describe, six hundred 
years ago ? Were tjie former times better than these ? Has the world 
grown worse as it has grown older ? Has there been no progress, but 
only decline? 

My friends, the people who lived in this village six hundred years 
ago were living a life hugely below the level of yours. They were 
more wretched in their poverty, they were incomparably less pros- 
perous in their prosperity, they were worse clad, worse fed, worse 
housed, wor«e taught, worse tended, worse 'governed ; they were 
sufferers from loathsome diseases which you know nothing of ; the 
veiy beasts of the field were dwarfed and stunted in their growth, 
and I do not believe there were any giants in the earth in tho3e 
days. The death-rate among the children must have been tremen- 
dous. The disregard of human life was so callous that we can hardly 
conceive it. There was everything to harden, nothing to soften ; 
everywhere oppression, greed, and fierceness. Judged by our modern 
standards, the people of our county village were beyond all doubt 
coarser, more brutal, and more wicked, than they are. Progress is 
slow, but there has been progress. The days that are, are not what 
they should be ; we still want reforms, we need much reforming our- 
selves : but the former days were not better than these, whatever these 
may be ; and if the next six hundred years exhibit as decided an ad- 
vance as the last six centuries have brought about, and if your children’s 
children of the coming time rise as much above your level in senti- 
ment, material comfort, knowledge, intelligence, and refinement, as 
you have risen above the level which your ancestors attained to, 
though even then they will not cease to desire better things, they will 
nevertheless have cause for thankfulness such as you may well 
feel to-night as you look back upon what you have escaped from, and 
reflect upon what you are. 


Augustus Jassopf . 






ELECTION PROSPECTS OF THE 
CONSERVATIVES. 

The Conservative party has recently taken to going to confession— 
not indeed to the priest, but to the public. In leading reviews 
and by some of its representative men (declared and anonymoiis) we 
have been humbly acknowledging our transgressions and owning onr 
infirmities. The (alleged) defects of our leaders, the truanHike 
propensities of our rank and file, our want of cohesion, our defective 
organisation, the absence of definite ends and aims, the true intent 
and duty of oppositions in general and of our opposition in particular ; 
these and numerous other subjects have thus been lately discussed 
in a philosophical, analytical, practical, and sometimes personal aspect 
and spirit. 

It appears to me that a vast amount of inconsiderate reasoning 
has been emitted. We have not been adopting the advice of washing 
our soiled linen at home. But what, let me ask, is all this fuss and 
fume about ? An Opposition working plainly and straightforwardly 
to its ultimate and legitimate end — the displacing of its opponents 
— should not be engaged in such discussions or be found in such a state. 
I must be permitted to say that I do not doubt that there is dissatisfac- 
tion felt by a large number of the Conservative portion of the House 
of Commons. It is not that we mistrust our leaders ; but we, who 
recollect the exhilarating leadership of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gathome 
Hardy, are not satisfied with the kid-gloveism of the leaders on our 
front bench. Putting all that aside, the question is. How will the 
reform and rectification of all the ills that Conservative fiesh is now 
heir to place us any nearer the end sought — the capture of the citadel, 
the expulsion of the enemy ?, 

In other words, what prospect has ‘ the party ’ of succeeding at a 
generah election ? What about a majority? How many mts will 
be lost or won should we have another Gladstone coup or 

have to wait wearily tlie expiry old age of this obnoxioug Parlia- 
ment? It is indeed easy to generalise on such a subject ; and to say 
that we should win many seats, or further, would secure an actual 
Conservative majority. 

Expecting to be called a political Cassandra (it is not the first 
time I have had to assume that part with less satisfaction than success). 
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I say that^ wliile I believe the former half of the prediction, 1 
totally disbelieve the latter. This is a sad story for all Consmatives 
who are expectants or seekers of office, and I think it probable that 1 
receive the usual amount of censure applied to men of the 
* candid friend ’ class. 

It is, however, disclosing no secrets, but merely collating and apply- 
ing facts lying on the very surface, when I invite the Attention of 
political friends and foes to Conservative election prospects. In my 
judgment ever tyere now;. 

I am not in the least influenced by the result”* of the Liver- 
pool election. Experienced men, acquainted with that city, and the 
circumstances of the case, could bring down much the jubilation of 
tbe Ly^eral party. But let that pass. They won a surppsiug 
victory, and are fuUy entitled to exult over it. On the other hand, 
that special case does not at all displace or destroy the eflect or value 
of signs of change in the constituencies recently quite manifest. 

An embarrassed merchant or tradesman usually dreads the ap- 
proach of stocktaking; the prospect is frightening, horrible 1 He 
wants anything but the truth. Hopes, however illusory, — means of 
averting impending evil or ruin, however futile— are welcomed and 
hugged ; assets are egregiously magnified, and debts are ridiculously 
minimised, all to keep up a good heart ; while a resort to some in- 
toxicating drink or opiate excludes for the time all care and anxiety. 

Let the Conservative party, however, look the real state of 
matters fully in the face, without shrinking and without evasion* 

In 1837, 1841, 1852, 1859, and 1874, the five general elections 
most favourable to the Conservative party since the passing of the 
great Eeform Bill, the representation of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
was as follows * : — 



1837 

1841 

1862 

1859 

1874 


0 . 

L. 

C. 

L. 

C. 

L. 

c. 

L. 

0. L. 

Wales f 

18 

11 

19 

10 

IG 

13 

21 

8 

11 19 

Bcotlaiid 

20 

83 

22 

31 

20 

33 

15 

88 

20 40 

Irelimd « 

82 

73 

43 

62 

42 

63 

65 

60 

33 70 


70 

117 

84 

103 

78 

100 

91 

96 

64 Z|9 


What was the state of the case in 1880 ? 

0. L. 

Wf^es • . • , • • • 2 28 

Scotland. • • • • ♦ 7 58 

Ireland . ♦ • • • 28 77 

■■ > ' ^ 168 ' 

» I have omitted all reference to 1847, when the nominal Conservatives had 
neaidj half the House, because parties were so confosed, and' it is not possible 
satisCaotoiiiy to classify. 
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In shod;, ooimting as <I <iot fvr all’ piaciioal purposes, the Home 
Bulers as opposed to tho Cotiser^ive party, the Liberal party had 
in the three smaller parts of tfnited Kingdom a majority of 123 
at the last general election. 

The first question is, Will tlfis state of things be likely to improve ? 
What is there in the state of the Land questioia and the Home tlule 
question in Ireland, of the Church and Land question in Scotland, 
and of the Church question in Wales to enable us to expect better 
things in either kingdom? It is dangerous to prophesy; but I will 
venture a suggestion that a general election now would result in 
a Liberal gain of 12, or at least of 10, in these constitaencies. 
The fibres would then stand 25 Conservatives and 168 LibeTali, 
ora majority of 143 for our opponents. How is this to be over- 
come in the purely English constituencies ? The very best of the 
above general elections for the Conservative party in purely English 
constituencies was that of 1874, when the English returns were as 
follows : — 

Conservatives • • • • 286 

Liberals . • , • • 163 

Conservative majority . * , 128 

In other words, if the party were now as strong in England as it 
was in 1874, it would not even then have a real majority ! 

The worst position (that in 1880) was as follows ; — 

Conservatives • « • • 198 

Lil^rals • • • • • 256 

Liberal majority • • • 63 

There is only now a very slight improvement in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland combined. 

Will any credulous Conservative ’friend point out how a working 
Conservative majority of (even) ten is to be got out of these materials ? 
If he can extract many crambs of comfort from these figures I envy 
him his capacity of hopefulness. Let it be noted how marked the 
change after the passing of the Ballot Act, although in 1874 we had 
so many advantages in our favour. Few people have the least idea 
of the great political change which has secretly and quietly been 
worked in the three smaller kingdoms, and it can never be retraced. 

1 shall be asked. Are there no alternatives ? Has the Conservative 
party no trump card to play to defeat its opponents wiUi, and to 
turn a minority into a majority ? I have heard of two ^ 

1. An alliance or treaty, arrangement, or understanding with, or 
‘ receiving information ’ from, the Home Rule party. 

2. The taking up the County Franchise question, and ‘ running ’ 
it in the interests of the^ Conservarive jtoy, hewing that the agri- 
cultural demqcrftey may be as grateful as the urban democrats were 
in 1874. 
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-4^ ta the firsts I will simply say that not one Irish Cmismrfttttve 
whom I know would havea part in ao disgn^aoeful an alManoe, 
and iliat a Conservative party, so called, that would proceed one itep 
in such a direction, would deserve, as I believe it would receive, the 
lo^hing and contempt of every loyal subject of the Queail 

Let such arrangements be reserved, if at all, for those repre- 
sentatives of Her Majesty and of the law and order oPthe United 
Kingdom, who announced to the House of Commons that a certain 
pc^CBon was ' steeped to the lips in treason,’ and yet v^ithin two or 
three weeks arranged to release that person on cartain teems as to 
the legislation and government of the country and the party support 
of that person and his followers to he rendered the Qovemmmd in 
the House of Commons. 

As to the second specific, I believe in* it as little as in the first. 
It is impossible it could overbear the certain results of the elections 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, even if it left the Conservative 
party as strong in England. But is it likely to do so? ‘That 
magnificent Bill of Sir Henry James,’ as Sir Charles Dilke, in a 
moment of Shepherd’s Bush enthusiasm, described it, is designed 
chiefly to break down the power of the Conservative party in the 
English counties, even before the flooding of the county constituencies ; 
and though the net has been ostentatiously spread in the very sight 
of many Conservative birds, they appear quite anxiohs to walk into 
it. Notably Sir Kichard Cross and Sir William Dyke (who ought to 
know) hail it with pleasure, and the latter especially received it with 
gushing admiration. 

Those who, like myself, never believed in the propriety or safety 
of the Disraeli Reform Act, accept without surprise the reversal of 
1874 by 1880. 

Violent gusts of popular feeling may, under an equal borough 
And county franchise, now and then land the so-called Conservative 
party in Downing Street; but it will be followed with the same 
results as we have seen in France during the last few years — great 
fickleness and change among the electoral and elected bodies. 

He that depends 

Upon yotir favours swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Trust ye ? 

With every minute, you do change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland I 

It is painful to see the tortuous efforts pf Liberal speakers and 
writers to try and persuade themselves and the public that it would 
be honest as well as practicable to carry, first, the measure of en- 
franchisement and disfranchisement — for it must be both, if we are 
to have a spick-and-span equal franchise in town and country .—the 
dead level of democratic formation, with its ‘ moieWir and ‘moun- 
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tain ’ and * thistle ’ and ‘ fuHreat tfee levelled down. Thereafter, 
it is hoped that, by the leverage aiid power of the newly enfranchised, 
a truly Liberal redistribution Iril a eeeond be arranged, to 
* dish ’ the small remaining chance of the Tories ! Methinks these 
gentlemen are reckoning on a too eaty victory I If the House of Lords 
is to remain worthy of support as a second Chamber, it must resolutely 
upset such / policy of political chicane, and insist on the preced^ts 
of 1832 and 1867 being honestly and logically followed. In all 
probability, two or three Ministers will rise and fall in attempting 
to cope with the monster, — ^Eedistribution. 

The most serious part of the case remains to be considered. It 
follows from what I have said, that I have not the least expectation 
at a general election (occur when it may) of the Conservative party 
doing more than reducing (substantially) the Liberal majority. It 
will probably see the extreme party of representatives from Ireland 
greatly increased in number and made literally masters of the 
situation. No Liberal Ministry will be able to stand against their 
desertion and opposition. How intensely this grave danger to the 
State and to the cause of good government will be increased, if we 
have an extended and equalised franchise in Ireland ! The extreme 
party would probably return 95 out of the 105 members still, I 
suppose, to be retained by Ireland. The Liberal Protestants wotdd 
be entirely obliterated, and a few seats only would be left (unless in 
isolated cases the extreme party quarrelled over two or three 
candidates) to the Conservatives, in the case of Dublin University 
and a few towns and cities, if still left directly enfranchised. 
The Liberal Protestants of Ulster know full well the fate in store 
for them at the hands of their own party ; but when the time comes 
they will still humbly 

Lick the hand that’s raised to shed their blood. 

At present they are terrified with the prospect. The recent county 
elections of Tyrone and Derry have opened their eyes, as the Lord 
Chancellor and Attorney-General of Ireland and their Liberal Pro- 
testant supporters well know. 

What, then, are we Conservatives to do ? Give up in despair ? By 
no means. Cease organisation ? Never. Despair of the State and 
of our principles ? Not at all I The power of the Liberal party is 
in the present ; that of the Conservative party in the future. If wo 
cannot reign, let us at least try and govern. There are lOany like 
myself more contented in Opposition than in oflfioe, if only we are 
strong enough to keep the enemy in check. 

The Liberal party is in full swing just now; the breezes from 
^ Arab! the Blest,’ the hopes of disestablishment, the further 
degradation of the franchise, the' hints of large concessions to the 
English fiumers at the expense of owners, and other prominent Liberal 
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may keep a X4iberal Miakitry ia Hfsenimaa 

pdilMl Bisseiiters of Bagland^ aad the Waited Preehyteeinas of 
Seotkad, the utterly imconeietent i^ee Ohurokiiien (who prate ahout 
Egtahliehzuent principled and support disestablishment praetim 
and agitoUion) will stick through thick and thin to a G-ovemment 
whiehy while forsaking t^e principles on which it ascended to power^ 
is still the blessed hope of the Liberation Society, and obe which its 
members, would keep in power, despite all its grievous departures 
from the faith of Mid-Lothian (1880), in order to effect or approach 
nearer but a little to, — disestablishment. 

That the Liberal party, as a whole, will make an end of destroying 
I doubt. But that a large section of the Liberal party will ultimately 
get sick of a Ministry earnestly supported by the two members for 
Northampton and others of that ilk, I feel perfectly sure. We nuay 
have a long and perilous period of waiting, but I confess I look to 
the future revival and rule of moderate Conservative principles ; 
not in the resuscitation of a party led by Lord Salisbury or Sir S* 
Northcote, or both (able and experienced though they are), but in 
the formation of a new party, the basis of which will be preservation 
and building up instead of destruction and pulling down. In this 
respect England will be humbly, and at a distance, following the 
earnest aspirations and efforts of the best and worthiest of our 
American cousins, who really look with astonishment ' and dismay at 
the wilfully downward course of English statesmen — in endeavouring 
to establish Government by mere numbers. 


Charles E. Lewis. 



CONCERmNG THE UNKNOWN PUBLIC 


The Unkaown Public was the term which some twenty-five years agn 
was invented by Mr. Wilkie Collins as a generic name for readers of 
what he styles the * Penny Novel Journals.’ T^e phrase was, in its 
way, a happy thought. It was well turned, well sounding, it strucdc 
clearly the key-note of the article to which it gave title, and it was 
harped upon cleverly, and not unkindly. From these causes it has 
‘ stuck ; ’ and, as I propose to deal with the subject to which it refers^ 
I will adopt the expression, and take it for granted that praetiesdly 
it has become a proverbial one. Taking the estimated circulation of 
the * five successful and well-established ’ penny serials published in 
1858 as a basis of calculation, Mr. Collins puts the numbers of the 
‘ lost literary tfibes ’ at three millions. I believe the estimate was 
a modest one even for that day. Since that date the number ot 
successful and well-established penny serials has increased, and it 
would probably be under the mark to count their aggregate of readers 
at five millions. Such an army of readers outside what is usually 
accounted the reading world is of course something of a social pheno- 
menon. They are a host in themselves, but they are also a host by 
themselves. To most others they are veritably the great unknown ; 
their very existence being merely a logical assumption based upon 
the proposition that there must be such a body of unknown readers 
standing in the relation of cause to the known effect of penny serial- 
ism. Since the author of the WoinfMLn in White ynrote upon the un- 
known public and their reading, various other writers have had their 
say upon the subject; and recently another eminent novelist, Mr 
James Payn, has favoured the world with ‘ some private views ’ upon 
the subject of penny fiction. That under his treatment the witless 
journals become a cause of wit, that with his steel (pen) he strikes 
sparks from their stony dulness, need scarcely be said. Still, like his 
brother novelist, he does his spiriting gently ; writes rather in sorrow 
for, than anger against, the unknown public. From the internal 
evidence afforded by the contents of the serhds, both Mr* Collins and 
Mr* Payn, as well as critics of lesser note, have attempted io deduce 
some answer to the question, Who are the unknown public ? <}oing 
upon the exhaustive system, they show pretty clearly who are mt ot 
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tk9A myst^ious public. Oeneral pzobayiities md spedai iaquiiies 
alike lead the writers to the conclusicHi that this ^?eat unknown is 
Dot to be found in the ranks of the upper or middle claas^ It 
follows therefore, they reason, that it must be looked for among 
the many-headed multitude ; and this latter inference is more 
or less correct according to the liinit of inclusion assigned to the 
many-headed multitude. Beyond this the critics have ifot progressed 
in tJm path of discovery. They confess that they have never been 
able to discover a living specimen of the unknown public, and express 
themselves curious to know who and what manner of people the 
members of such a public can be. Apart from the feeling of curiosity 
legitimately associated with it, this question is an interesting and 
even important one. It presents social and ethical aspects for con- 
sideration ; bears directly upon the state of intelligence and culture 
existing among a considerable section of the community. That I am 
able to throw light upon it, that I am in a position to speak as to 
who constitute the unknown public, not from conjecture or any 
process of . evolvement from an inner consciousness, but from per- 
sonal knowledge of many of its members, and a lifelong acquaintance 
with the classes to which they belong — that I am in a position to 
do this must be my apology and justification for wishing to add 
another chapter to the discussion of an already tolerably well-worn 
topic. 

The principle upon which the unknown public has hitherto been 
judged is that which underlies the saying, ‘ Let me make the ballads of 
a nation, and I care not who makes its laws.’ The application of this 
principle may easily be widened, and there was nothing unjust or 
far-fetched in extending it to the reading of the unknown public in 
seeking by its light to reason inductively from the known reading to 
the unknown readers. Briefly and broadly put, the ‘ argument ’ of 
the induction in this case has run thus : — No reader personally known 
to the investigating critics has ever pleaded guilty to reading penny 
fiction journals. The readers of these journals are unknown; their 
reading, however, is abundantly on hand to testify, not only to their 
existence, but to their taste — and by their reading we shall know 
them, ‘ Here,’ have said the critics in effect, ‘ is a distinctive 
literature of which the literary and cultured classes know noHiing, 
and whidi must, as a material necessity of its existence, have a large 
body of supporters. Its chief feature consists of fiction — and, ye gods, 
such fiction I dull and dreary unspeakably, and reading like tales 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothings Of ^ek 
authors it may be said, as was said of the painter of unreoognkable 
portraits, that they are godly artists in so far as they obey the "Com- 
mandments, and in drawing thek men and women do not make unto 
themselves (or their readers) the likeness of anylMng that k in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth. 
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I^iese fictionsy though hy foosces at a time, are practically 

unvaryiag in their pafct^ ; are itale, iat, aad unprofitablej 
dreary and la%-winded, uir^eal and unexeitii]^. Yet with all their 
glari&g and too>numer0U8^to-be*^mentioned imperfections, they con- 
tent and probably delight millione of readers^ How whOt kind 
of readeie are they who can be thus delighted ? They must be 
a ^Vpeculiaif people.” Having seen their reading, one is curious 
to know something of themselves; of their special tribal attri«> 
butes ; to know who and what they are ; whether they have man- 
ners, and what are their customs ; what are their habits of life and 
modes of thought — supposing, that is, they are capable of thought. 
The desire for information upon these points is, however, a case of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, seeing that living examples 
of the readers of penny fiction cannot be found by the would-be 
students of their characteristics.’ 

Thus reason and write the critics and censors of the unknown 
public and its journals. The writing is sufficiently bright without 
being bitter, and the reasoning — especially if supported by selected 
quotations from the fictions — looks sound. As a matter of fact, it is 
not. It is true the conclusion follows from the premisses, but the 
premisses are unsound and misleading. Underlying the whole body 
of the reasoning is a vitiating assumption. It is assumed both ex- 
pressly and by implication that the penny novel journals constitute 
the sole reading of the unknown public. If such were tlie case, that- 
public would indeed be a curious race, and students of mental pheno- 
mena might well be anxious to discover specimens of it. That there 
may be individual members of the unknown public whose reading is 
confined to the penny journals I do not doubt. They are, however, the 
exceptions. As a rule the assumption here in question is an altogether 
mistaken one. That the unknown public are not a discriminating body 
of readers, that they are very easily pleased, goes without saying. 
Their appetite in the matter of light reading, however, though not 
discriminative — perhaps because not discriminative — is omnivorous. 
In the way of novels they will read almost anything, and, as a matter 
of fact, do read a great many others besides those they find in their 
own journals. 

But before going at large into the question of what they read, 
it will be well to show who are the readers to lay bare the mystery 
— which, after all, is a very prosaic mystery — of the unknown pnhltc. 
The general conclusion that it is among the masses of the peo^lhat 
this great public exists, is, as I have said, broadly correct. Further 
than this premisses are lacking. The criticism becomes ipeeulative ; 
and the more express conclusion, or rather guess — to which Mr. 
Collins commits himself by implication, and Mr. Payn expresriy*— to 
the eieet that the unknown public is practically synonymous with 
the domestic^servant class, is oorcect. Thousands of domestic 
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outsidefd and ^ : little ^ae<3oatlti. ' K^Jbe 
great body of readers eomes iiae8# th»% fe ib^r 
em eatiiiiakion at any rate, are i^^eral abeire the dow^e 

dlass^ They bdong to the ‘ young lady ’ dasses-^tlie ybinig ladies of 
the oounters, of the more ^nteel female handierafts generally^ and ibe 
drefiSBoaking and millinery professions in partioulacr. ^ *90 these are 


added a numerous section of young ladies unattached— young ladies 
whose parents consider them, or who consider themselves, too geitteel 
to go out to work* They live at home in such ease as the family 
struggle to maintain a ^real genteel* appearance upon an ineuf- 
§ment income will permit. Though they have the will they lack 
the means of indulging in expensive amusements. Accepting the 
situation on this head, with more or less of philosophy, they adapt 
themselves to their environment, and fall hack upon the lujmi^ (to 
them) of penny fiction. By a system of ‘exchanges* with friends 
and acquaintances they can—and do — manage to obtain a practically 
unlimited supply of this reading at an outlay of two or three pence 
per week ; for, whatever may be its quality, the penny fiction journal 
is a big pennyworth in point of quantity. As the young ladies carry 
their tastes into married life, the unknown public also includes 
numbers of wives of clerks, shopkeepers, and well-to-do artisans. 
Many youths of the classes here spoken of read the penny journals, and 
they are not without men readers in the same grades of society. The 
latter, however, can be scarcely accounted supporters of these journals. 
They rarely subscribe to them, and are only led to read them from 
the circumstances — accidental so far as they are concerned — of 
their being brought into their homes by their women folk. More- 
over, the men do not, as a rule, read the stories. Fiction’s the thing 
wherewith these journals chiefly catch their hosts of subscribers. 
Still, though principally, they are not wholly made up of fiction. 
They have their pages or columns of random readings, varieties, 
odds nnd ends, or the like, and, to crown all, the wonderful answers 
to correspondents. These are the parts that the men read ; and in 
their way they are more or less readable. Except for a passing 
perusal, no value is set upon the papers. There is no hesitation 
about thrusting them into the pockets of ‘ working clothes,’ no com- 
punction over fingering them with work-stained hands. They can be 
read at times and under conditions that books cannot; and this, 
coupled with the fact that they are ready to hand, leads to their being 
the odd-time reading of many working men. Penny fiction journals 
are no uncommon sight in the workshop world, e^iecially among > 
hands who stay in the shop to their meals. Nor is the reading in this 
case altogether without re^ts. I have known more than one work- 
man, who, having a fairly reteniave m^nory, and a rea^ sense of ^ 
appositeness, has founded and maintained a repntationas a story^t^er, v 
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though they ntiLj fiEul to remembet' those sdected mttidsms, or to 
perodvo for lising them in the way of jJdkoHB^ping, 

yet i^t ah oceadonal laiigh out of them when mading them* for' the 
hrst time. Many a time and oft, too, I have heai^ iwieh ^rking- 
men readers^s 1 am here speaking of get ^ hearty amusement out 
of the folly suggested hy some of the answers to etoespondents, as 
any that could have been extraOtM from them by more polished 
critics. 

Though the ranks of the unknown public are mainly recruited 
from the classes indicated above, it by no means follows that all mem-* 
bers of those classes, or even a majority of them, are readers of the 
penny fiction journals. Many of them would consider a charge Of 
indulging in such reading as an insult to their taste and intelligence, 
and some of these may be disposed to deny that their classes do 
furnish any considerable contingents of the great army of readers in 
question. But I speak of what I know, of wh'at I have seen and 
heard, and am daily seeing and hearing. I have seen the penny 
fiction journals in the cottages of gentility. I have seen ‘ fashion- 
ably attired ’ young ladies sitting embayed in the front windows of 
genteel residences, reading the penny journals in sight of every passer- 
by. I have seen the journals in parlours that were dignified with the 
name of drawing-rooms, sometimes in the hands of the ladies of the 
establishment, sometimes lying on drawing-room tables among the 
more permanent ornaments of which were — strange as the asser- 
tion may sound to those holding the hitherto prevailing views con- 
cerning the unknown public — such books as handsomely got . up 
editions of Shakespeare’s Works, the Dore edition of Don Quixote^ 
and Farrar’s Life of Christ. I have seen these same journals in the 
houses of highly-respectable tradesmen and of highly-paid artisans. 
As already said, I have seen them in the workshops, and not only in 
the hands of apprentices, but also in those of grown and bearded men. 
1 have heard young ladies, both married and single, vaiying their 
discussions on dress*— their staple topic of conversation— with discus- 
sions of the plots of the stories in their favourite penny journals. I 
have seen young ladies buying the journals, not in by-streets or small 
shops, but from the largest booksellers or newsagents of leading 
thoroughfares. I have observed the newsboys on genteel rounds dis- 
posing of them by armfuls. Independently of perscnlal tastiitooty 
the journals themselves can be examined ‘ to witness Z lie.^ Au 
examination of their contents directed to this point mil, I tMiik, con- 
clusively demonstrate that they cater not for the domestic-servant 
class, but for the lower, middle, or let-us-be-genteel^nydiedasses, the 
classee whose young ladies can— in the language of %■ once greatly 
pf^iilar music-hall ditty— 
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Ri ng and dancet 

And parlez-toos Fmoee, 

And play on the grand patio, 

SevemI of the leading penny fiction journals publish eadi week a 
page of original music. Most of these pieces are musically on a par 
with the average of the stories, and to hear them ‘ tried oyer ’ on an 
indifiTereut piano by an indifferent, even if genteel, perfoamer is — and 
I speak from auricular demonstration — no small affliction. Never- 
theless, the fact of the publication of the music, not as an experiment 
but as a long-established and therefore presumably successful feature, 
bears out what I have been saying as to the classes who support the 
penny journals. Again, several of the most largely circulating of 
these periodicals publish illustrated dress and fashion articles of a 
technical character. It may be said that no class think more about 
dress and fashion than do servants ; and this is true, but with a differ- 
ence. The domestic has rarely either the time, opportunity, or skill 
to be her own dressmaker. She must employ such professional 
costumiers as she can afford to pay, and ‘ leave it ’ to them to make 
her as fashionable as their talent and her money — the former generally 
even more limited than the latter — will run to. With genteel young 
ladies the case is widely different. Many of them, as I have previously 
remarked, are actively engaged in the dressmaking or millinery 
professions, and most of them liave some greater or lesser degree of 
skill in these crafts, though they may only apply it for private and per- 
sonal purposes. Those of them who ‘ go to business ’ have, generally 
speaking, ‘ their evenings to themselves,’ while those who are not in 
business have their days as well as evenings. They are all bound — or 
believe themselves bound, on the principle that it is better to be out 
of the world than out of the fashion — to keep up an appearance, how- 
ever small their means. To do so it is in the great majority of in- 
stances absolutely necessary that they should be to a considerable 
extent, if not wholly, their own dressmakers and milliners. To them, 
therefore, a weekly contribution towards the solution of the problem, 

‘ How to dress fashionably on 5l. (more or less) a year,’ is a decided 
attraction. The fashion article is often the point which determines 
subscribers to the publications of the unknown public. It contains 
sufficient inffirmation in its way for the purpose of young ladies who 
only make ‘ for themselves ; ’ and to have it ‘ thrown in ’ with two or 
three ‘ To-be-continued ’ stories, the lot for a penny, is a consideration. 
The penny is invested in the combination journal rather than in a 
journal wholly devoted to dress and fashion — and there are penny 
fashion journals now-a-daysr-or one giving stories only, ev^ though , 
those stories might be better of their kind. Again a comic— rand 
even plain-looking — ^maidservant or a manservant who is either a . 
butt, a coward, or a criminal of some despicable order, is a character . 
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that freqamilj Sptres in Uia stodna of these journals, and high life 
below stairs is one of their stock subjects of ridicule. Their poor- 
but-virtuous maidens who divide iinth Lady Clare Vere de Vere the 
heroine rdZs are always of the young lady type. Poor they may be, 
virtuous they are even to insipidity, but meniotZ never I Perish the 
thought, and m this connection even the word I They are emphailo* 
ally nothing u not genteel. They are accomplished, can play and 
sing, and discuss the passing equivalent for Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses. They are ‘ up ’ in the usages of good society and 
society small talk as set forth in the manuals upon those important 
subjects furnished to a lower world by the ‘ Duchess of Dash ’ or 
‘ Lord Three Stars.’ Their conversation is fearfully and wonderfully 
polite — and dull. Altogether they are very superior young persons, 
and calculated above most others to put up the backs of servants. 
Apart from all this, domestics are not a reading class. The ‘ generals ’ 
have neither taste nor time for reading, and the more favourably 
placed members of the sisterhood usually prefer other forms of amuse- 
ment. Moreover, the prevailing flavour of the stories, a flavour of 
high life, would not have the same attraction for servants that it has 
for young ladies. The point of the saying, ‘ No man is a hero to his 
valet,’ extends in practice to all servantdom. A general knowledge of 
the life of the drawing-room world cannot be kept from the world of 
pantry and kitchen. Servants know — few better perhaps — that titled 
and ‘ swell ’ people are not the mere puppet-like and one-patterned 
creatures that the class of stories here spoken of figure them as being. 
Young ladies have not the same opportunities for judging on the 
point. To use the old simile, they are not the rose, neither do they 
live near it. Distance lends enchantment to their view. They see 
no thorn or canker, suspect no worm i’ th’ bud, are willing and wishful 
to believe that the flower is all that the fancy of the penny novelists 
— not to speak of some guinea-and-a-half novelists — paint it. Gen- 
teel themselves, they look upon aristocracy as the apotheosis of 
gentility, and regard the individual aristocrat as a being socially 
enskied and sainted. Therefore it is that the stories of the penny 
fiction journals are made so greatly abounding in aristocratic characters 
and scenes. To sum up on this head, the lines on which these stories 
are designed, and their build throughout — so to speak — show conclu- 
sively that they specially seek to suit the tastes and imaginings not 
of servant girls but genteel young ladies. Quod erat demon^ 
strandum, 

I have remarked that in speaking of the unknown public I speak 
with knowledge. 1 may add that the knowledge is not of obseiration 
only, but of experience also. In my green and salad days, when I was 
young in judgment and was, moreover, very often but a one-pennied 
boy in the matter of ‘ spending-money,* I belonged to the unknown 
VoL. XIIL-^No. 72. V 
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p^ilbHo. I was m enthusiastic member of the body then, and even 
Boiw I do not feel the humiliation which I suppose I ought to ex* 
pmence in making this confession. At the time I am referring to, 
the London Journal was the leading penny serial, and its chief novel- 
writer and the favourite author of the unknown public of the period 
was one J, F. or F. J. (I am not quite sure about the Initials) Smith, 
author of Stanfield, Hally Minnie Qrayy &c., &c. As they came out 
week by week, I read both of the stories named and severid of the 
etceteras, and I remember I thought them very pretty stories as they 
stood. One feature of the tales was that each chapter — and there 
were two or three chapters in each weekly portion — was headed by a 
quotation in verse. Some of these headings were of considerable 
length ; most of them were ‘ good bits’ in themselves, and were from 
poets who could be ‘ understanded ’ of the people. When I had de- 
voured the weekly modicum of fiction I would re-read and sometimes 
learn by heart these headings in verse, and my impression still is that 
I got my first liking for poetry from them. So that indirectly, at 
any rate, I profited by my reading of penny serials. J. F. Smith was, 
in his time, the Eclipse novelist of the unknown public. When he 
was in the race it was a case of Smith first, the rest nowhere ; and the 
announcement of a forthcoming novel from his pen always created a 
sensation among the great unknown. No succeeding writer in his line 
has been anything like so generally popular with the penny public, 
nor, I fancy, has any other author, who has written exclusively for 
that public, written so well. As a matter of curiosity, I have often 
been desirous to read a J. F. Smith novel again in these latter days ; 
but, though sufficient unto their day and immediate purpose, I suppose 
they had not enough vitality to keep them from putrefaction. At 
any rate I have never been able to meet with any of them in volume 
form. Judging him now from recollection, I am afraid the great 
Smith was a very mechanical novelist with practically only one plot 
and one set of characters, but with a fair degree of skill in ringing 
the changes upon them, A favourite portrait in his gallery was that 
of a secret poisoner of very pronounced principles. Poisoning was 
the profession of this person ; and if he did not exactly work con amore 
in Ms profession, he had, at any rate, no compunction in exercising 
it. He was of 

Such as do murder for a meed ; 

and he could and would smile, and murder while he smiled. His 
office in the action of the plot was to ‘ remove ’ such of the other 
characters as were ‘ in the path ’ of himself or the bold, bad — ^and rich 
— ^men who employed Mm to do their murdering for hire or on com- 
inission. He went about constantly prepared for business, had always 
in Ms bosom an elegant little phial filled with the colourless, odourless, 
tasteless distillation, the administration of a few drops of which in a 
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cop of tea or oo3ee, a glase of mcia^r medicin^ ms gwaoteed to 
effect ^jemovak io town or eountej#’^! He maiiufactiiied Jiis own drugs 
and ^potionsj* worked in a weirdly furnished laboratory^ was given to 
orient &shions of dress, and alto^her made a tolerably picturesque 
villain. Another prominent personage— under varying naxbes and cos- 
tumes^was a Mephistophelian ‘foreigner’ of no specified nationality. 
He ww handlome, luxurious, mysterious, and more or less murderous. 
His riches 

Outshone the wealth of Oxmus aad of Ind ; 

his palatial residence or magnificent chambers were as the halls of 
dazzling light, with display of barbaric pearl and gold ; and his attire 
and nicknackery were to match. His ‘ steeds ’ were fleeter than all 
others ; his skill with pistol and sword ‘ a thing to shudder at, not to 
see.’ He owned beautiful yachts and beautiful slaves ; and, in short, 
was several young gentlemen of the Monte Cristo and the Conrad 
the Corsair types rolled into one. Among the other stock charac- 
ters of the novels were village ruffians who figure sometimes as 
game-keepers, sometimes as poachers ; ‘ ancient retainers ’ after — of 
course a long way after— the Caleb Balderstone pattern ; centena- 
rian-like old crones possessed of the secrets of great families ; pert 
and intriguing maidservants, and low comedy manservants. That all 
these revolved around lords and ladies of high degree need scarcely be 
said'. If I remember aright, the author was stronger in bad characters 
than in good, and in men than in women. His dialogue was decidedly 
stilted. Thus — and that the passage should still be in my mind after 
many years is a curiosity of memory — a character in one of his stories 
says of the statement made by another that it is ‘ a lie, a base mean 
lie, the coward’s shield, the shuffling trickster’s last resource.’ As a 
set-off to their shortcomings, however, the tales had a certain amount 
of ‘ go ’ and incident in them. Though judged by severe canons of 
criticism the style was made up of faults, the writer had grasped the 
golden rule of the great Sir Walter, ‘ be interesting.’ His manner 
might be inartistic, nevertheless he contrived to niake his matter in- 
teresting to young readers and the uncritical — and of such are the 
unknown public. 

During the period in which I was a reader of the great Smith 
and the lesser writers for the unknown public of his day, 1 was also 
a reader of infinitely greater works. It was during that period that 
I first read the Pilgrim* s Progress^ Robimon Crvsoe^ QvMimr^s 
Trmds^ Arabian^ Nights^ Gil Blaaf the ‘ Leather Stocking ’ stories 
of Fenimore Cooper, Iv<inhoe^ QuerUin Durward^ and some others 
of Scott’s, and Simpler Midehiprmn andi others of 

Marryat’s. And this is the point! This is the motive and justi- 
fioirion for the inri^^ of the above little chiq)ter of auto- 

biography. The personal statement is generally illustrative. In 

tr 2 
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tkus mizing my reading I was a represcmiativ'e member of the un- 
kmm public as its characteristics remain even unto this daj^ This 
public simply consists of the less and least critical sections of general 
l^ers of the light brigade. There is no special brand or l^ge of 
«]l their tribe to mark them off from other general readers, and thus 
it is that those who have reasoned themselves into the belief that 
the patrons of the penny fiction journals must be a ra% apart, have 
fitiled in their search for such a race. They have looked for or 
indulged in speculations as to the probable attributes of a community 
that, as a matter of fact, had no existence. The so-called unknown 
public are great readers, while, speaking broadly, they are neither 
book-buyers nor subscribers to libraries. This is the position that has 
called into existence the penny fiction journals. Of those publica- 
tions, it may be truthfully said that they ‘ meet a want.* The mem- 
bers of the unknown public are willing to spend a penny or twopence 
per week on their reading, but they are not capable of habitually 
exercising the self-control necessary for savipg the weekly pence until 
they amount to the two shillings or three- and-sixpence which would 
purchase a popular novel of the ordinary stamp. If it were not for 
the penny journals they would often be without reading at all, and 
being ‘ constant readers ’ they prefer penny fiction serials to being 
novel-less. Should better light reading come in their way — and by 
one means or another a good deal of it does come in their way — they 
avail themselves of it rejoicingly, and can appreciate its stronger, if 
not its more subtle, points of superiority. Fathers, brothers, or lovers 
of the young ladies may be members of mechanics’ or literary insti- 
tutions, or work for firms having their own lending libraries, or \ye 
entitled to borrow from free libraries. They may be haunters of second- 
hand bookstalls, or occasional buyers of new books. By all or any of 
these circumstances the young ladies benefit to the fullest extent, and 
they are very free-handed in lending books to each other, or in 
borrowing them from acquaintances whom they know to he possessed 
of them. Though they have not a constant supply as to quantity 
and have to take them as they come, with respect to quality they 
manage to get bold of a good many books. There are few adults 
ainong them who have not read some of Dickens's novels and a few 
.of Scott’s, while Bulwer Lytton is an established favourite with them. 
With the leading living novelists whose works run into fancy 
boards editions they are well acquainted. Familiar as household 
words among them are It is Never Too Late to Mend^ Hard Cashf 
the Woman in White, No Name, and the earlier works in the 
Braddon series. Of recognised novelists, Miss Braddon was until 
■within the last few years first favpurite with the unknown public, but 
now she is but one of three, James Payn’s novels, and in a leaser 
though still considerable degree those of Besant and Bice, are dividing 
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faironr witli the works of tltft atitli£>r 4f Lady Secret, Coin* 

bined with the strong plot interefet of the foriner novels is a literary 
exoeilenee not to be found in the Braddon novels*^a literary excel* 
lence which the unknown public can feel and enjoy in a general way, 
though they may not be able to analyse it, and may be incapable of 
realising some of its finer touches. A leading London daily, reviewing 
one of Mr. pSyn’s novels, remarked 

The plot was necessary to hang the story on, and keep the characters moving, 
but the story is not read for the plot. It is read for the author’s way of telling it, 
for his fun, for his side comments, full of experience, humour, and sense, and for 
the lively and natural talk he keeps up amongst his people. 

I can understand a professional reviewer who has supped full of 
novelistic sensations, good and bad — especially bad — writing in this 
strain, but I am very much disposed to doubt whether his observations 
are applicable to any public of novel-readers. They certainly do not 
apply to the unknown public. It is distinctively due to the strength 
and ingenuity of his plots, their sustained as well as thrilling interest, 
and the skilful and telling manner in which the process of their 
weaving picks up every thread of detail, however loose or detached it 
may for the moment appear — it is distinctively due to these features 
of his workmanship that Mr. Payn’s novels, while favourites with 
polished and critical readers, are making more way with the many- 
headed than those of any other contemporary writer. That in deve- 
loping his plot and keeping his characters moving he is ‘ full of 
experience, humour, and sense,’ is an added charm to his work. 
Coupled as it is with story-telling powers of the first order, the un- 
known public are quite conscious of the charm. It influences and 
improves their taste in novel-reading. They may not be qualified to 
understand every subtle indication or suggestion of character, every 
aptly humorous, illustrative, or parenthetical epigram. But they 
quite appreciate the pervading lightness and brightness of touch. It 
is fully if only generally brought home to them that the whole work, 
style as well as plot, is that not merely of a finished craftsman, but of 
a keen though kindly student of poor humanity — one wisely worldly 
but not worldly wise. The humour of the Ready Money Mort^oy 
books may be as bright and genial as that which characterises Mr. 
Payn’s fictions, their individual characters may be as striking and as 
well drawn as his, and their incidents to the full as thrilling ; but 
these points are not in this case so neatly compacted into the plots. 
Perhaps brilliant ‘point’ and startling episode are relied upon rather 
than strength and finish of plot ; and where polished or hloA$ readers 
are concerned, such reliance would no doubt be justiEed. A novel, 
however, to give the greatest pleasure to the greatest nnmber, to 
/ fetch * the commonalty equally with the polished, must depend as 
much upon brillian^^ finish in plot as in point. The better the 
plot the better the novel, is axiomatic with the unknown public, and 
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tlww it that the Besant aiui Bice novels are lesser, though sUll 
great, fevourites with them than those of James Payn. One (pre- 
itaibly) favourite novelist of the Known Public there is who holds a 
place apart in relation to the unknown public. And that novelist is 
Ouida I Great in the opinion of the class of ^ real genteel * young 
ladies spoken of in the present article is Ouida. With them she does 
prevaiL They quite agree with herself that she is a woi&ui of genius. 
Thmr belief in her is not a matter of reason but of faith. They do 
not understand her writings in anything like detail, but they read 
them with effusion. She is their literary prophet. In her they re- 
cognise the embodiment of their own high and inexpressible (by 
themselves) imaginings of aristocratic people and things. They be- 
lieve in her Byronic characters, and their Arabian Nights-like wealth 
and power ; in her Titanic and delightfully wicked guardsmen, in her 
erratic or ferocious but always gorgeous princes, her surpassingly 
lovely but more or less immoral grand dames, and her wonderful 
Bohemians' of both sexes. In the same way they believe and delight 
in the manner in which their own Ouida lays it on with a trowel in 
the matter of properties, in the dream-like splendour of the abodes, 
and the no less resplendent dress and jewellery of her puppets — inclu- 
ding, of course, the silken smoking-robes and gem-bedecked nerghils 
and lethal weapons of the male characters. In all these characteristics 
of Ouida’s work do the young lady members of the unknown public — 
and they constitute a majority of the body — steadfastly believe. They 
believe, too, in her sheer ‘ fine writing.’ Its jingle is pleasant to their 
senses, even though they fail to catch its meaning. Not only in this 
case is there community of feeling between author and readers, but 
the latter have unconsciously been trained to admiration. Their 
penny serial reading leads them up to it. Though it does not appear 
in penny serials, Ouida’s writing is essentially the acme of penny serial 
style. The novelists of the penny prints toil after her in vain, but 
they do toil after her. They aim at the same gorgeousness of effect 
with her, though they lack her powers to produce it, to impress it 
vividly upon readers. The difference between the serials and Ouida’s 
works, though great, is one of degree only, not of kind. The transition 
from the one to the other is easily made, and the writings of the 
author of Moihs do the State some service in that they materially 
help to bridge the gulf between the generally inane fictions of the 
penny serials and the better classes of fiction. The unknown public 
cross the bridge and make occasional incursions beyond it. But they 
have not burned it behind them. They fall back again and are most 
frequently to be found on the serial side of it. To drop metaphor, 
they have not, as novel-readers, got beyond preferring poor novels to 
none at all, and it is only of the poorer kinds that they can command 
such a supply as fully meets their demand for reading. They are 
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pretty much in tlie same position ps those subscribers to Mudie’s 
who, when they cannot immediately obtain the books they ti/ant, take 
what they can get 

Mentioning Mudie’s reminds me that the critics who have 
hitherto dealt with the novels of the penny serials have judged them 
absolutely. That generally speaking they are absolutely bad no one 
can gainsay lebut put in comparison With some of the novels that 
come before the public in more pretentious form, the judgments 
against them would have to be materially modified. When a critic 
of a well-known review, the verdicts of which in literaiy matters 
justly carry great weight, said that the stories of a certain one of the 
serials of the unknown public were ^ equal to the best works of 
fiction to be got at the circulating libraries ’ he gave a splendid 
advertisement, but wrote sheer nonsense. Nevertheless, had he 
qualified his statement — had he said that the stories not only of that 
particular serial, but of the leading penny serials generally, were 
better than numbers of the works of fiction to be got at the cir- 
culating libraries — had be said this be would have stated a simple 
fact. A by no means insignificant percentage of the three-volume 
novels which are to be found in ‘ all the libraries ’ — and which never 
get beyond the libraries or the three-volume form — are more flat and 
more unprofitable reading than even the stories of the penny serials. 
Yet, unless publishers’ advertisements are habitually garbled, there 
are professional critics who speak of such novels in terms of super- 
lative approbation and recommendation. We are told of some work 
of this kind that it ‘ places its author in the first rank of novelists,’ 
that it ‘ displays exceptional ability,’ is destined to ‘ prove one of the 
chief successes of the season,’ and so forth. Whether the press 
writers who provide these advertising ‘ bits of fat ’ are dishonest or 
simply incompetent, is a question which need not be discussed here. 
Such critics and criticisms have been from of old, and never more 
aboundingly than in the present day. It is therefore consoling tu 
think that whatever their intention may be, their power is smalL 
Macaulay’s slashing hit at ‘ this sort of thing,’ though written more 
than fifty years ago, still holds good. 

At present (said the great reviewer, writing in 1830), however contemptible a 
novel may be, there is not the least difficulty in procuring favourable notices of it 
froni all sorts of publications. The author and publisher are interested in crying 
up the book. Nobody has any interest in crying it down. . . . Some of the well- 
puffed fashionable novels of 1829 hold the pastry of 1830, and others wlueh we 
now extolled in language almost too high-flown for the merits of Bon Quixote, will, 
We have no doubt, line the trunk of 1831. 

With a change of date this would fitly apply to hosts of well- 
puffed novels of to-day. In comparing the lower types of three- 
volume novels with the stories which appear in the more largely 
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i^ulaiing penny journals, no high or critical standard can be used. 
Wa may therefore take a ^ market value * standard* 1 have beard a 
8i(»y of a member of a negro congregation being asked, * How much 
do you people pay your preacher ? ^ ^ Sometimes one dollar a week, 
and sometimes two,* was the answer* < That is mighty poor pay^ 
J*ete,’ was the comment. ‘ Well yes, massa,’ admitted the darkie^ 
‘ and Wb mighty poor preaching* Thus it probably) is with the 
novelists of the penny serials. That their work is mighty poor we 
know, and so, in all Hkelihood, is their pay. Still they are paid ; 
and as their work is of a kind of which quantities may be rapidly 
turned out, it may readily be believed that the regular hands make 
a living income by their journey work. On the other hand, many 
writers of three-volume novels not only do not make money by their 
work, they have to pay to get it brought out. And they ought to 
be made to pay ! There ought to be some manner of fine for such 
an offence as theirs. ‘ When people write for nothing, that is gene- 
rally the value of their work,* a well-known editor once said to me ; 
and applied to the popular forms of literature, the saying is 
undoubtedly true. Judging by this criterion, the lowest deep of 
novel-reading is to be found not among the unknown, but the 
known public. Nor should it be forgotten that the reader of a dull 
story in a penny fiction journal has a chance which the reader of a 
trashy three-volume novel has not — ^the chance, namely, of finding in 
the miscellaneous columns of the journal some extracted gem of 
poetry, interesting piece of information, or neat stroke of wit. 

As a rule, the novel-writers of the penny serials are, like their 
readers, unknown ; but, like other rules, this has its exceptions. 
Some novelists who have in a greater or lesser degree found favour 
with the known public, have contributed to the more prominent 
penny fiction journals. Miss Braddon has written in them, and so 
have Harrison Ainsworth, George Manville Fenn, Mary Cecil Hay, 
Mrs, Pender Ciidlip, and the author of Olive Varcoe, So, likewise, 
has a much greater writer than any of these — George Augustus Sala ; 
and that not only in the days when his fame as jouraalist and litUra" 
teur were yet a-making, but in later times, when his name hadf 
become famous among readers of current literature, and his special 
admirers were a public in themselves. 

An article upon the unknown public would scarcely be considered* 
complete without some reference to the oft-cited fact, that an attempt 
upon the part of the proprietors of one of the favourite serials of 
that public to ‘run* Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth and Chaxles. 
Eeade’s White Lies — afterwards republished as the Double Marriage 
—resulted in a decreased circulation. Broadly, this argued an 
almost inconceivable want of taste upon the part of the unknown 
publie* Still there were extenuating circumstances in the case. 
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Before tMs particular attempt to public it iu aerial form was made, 
KeTiMworihy as om oi the moat generally popular of the Waverleys, 
must have passed through literally hundreds of editions. It bad 
circulated by tens and hundreds of thousands, and penetrated into 
every grade of society that could or did read. It could be bought 
new at two shillings, and old but perfectly readable copies of dearer and 
earlier editions were for sale on eveiy second-hand bookseller’s shel ves or 
old book-hawker’s barrow. It was to be found in thousands of homes 
of the artisan class, and from such homes was freely lent to friends 
and neighbours. Among the classes who chiefly support the penny 
serials, the story of Amy Eobsart has for more than a generation been 
a standing favourite, and it is known to them not from the histories 
but from Scott’s novel. A chief reason, therefore, why Kenilworth 
failed to draw in a penny fiction journal, was that hosts of the readers 
of such journals had already read the novel in its complete form. 
The idea of running it was a mistake upon the part of the proprietary 
of the serial concerned. It was as though one of the shilling maga- 
zines should in the present day give Tom Jones as its leading story 
instead of the usual novel by some living writer. The point in this 
connection that really told against the unknown public, was their 
failure to justify the bold and well-intentioned attempt to enlist 
Charles Reade in their service. But even here I think it must be 
admitted that the novel selected for the experiment was scarcely the 
best that could have been chosen. In its book form, it is by no means 
the most popular of its author’s works, and its being so Frenchified 
weighed heavily against it with the unknown public. It was a 
powerful and dramatic story, and dealt with passions common to all 
nations ; but the characters, incidents, local colour, and in a measure 
even the style, were French, and this served to make it more caviare 
to the general than it might otherwise have been. Such a novel as 
Hard Cash or Put Yourself in His Place would undoubtedly have 
proved more attractive to the penny serial readers. Fully a genera- 
tion has, however, elapsed since these experiments were made, and in 
the interval the tendency of the literary taste of the unknown public 
has been towards improvement. It can scarcely be said, indeed, that 
any decided or general improvement is visible in their own especial 
journals, but the range of their reading outside of those journals has 
greatly extended. They have benefited, in their degree, by the enor- 
mous increase in cheaper literature of a higher kind, which these 
later years have witnessed. They can get any of Scott’s, some of 
Dickens’s, and most of Bulwer Lytton’s novels for sixpence each. Of 
works of less famous though still well-known novelists that they can 
obtain at the same moderate outlay, the name is legion. The bulk 
of tb# best fiction of the day speedily comes to popular editions, in 
Which it is get-at-able (and got at) by many members of the unknown 
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a iviioile, that public has availed itself to a large extent of 
the 0|apoitamties for Bovel-reading which an era of cheap literature 
baa afforded, and as a consequenoe is much better qualified to appro-- 
^ate a fairly high class of fiction than was formerly the case, the 
earpirariment were again made of producing the work of some leading con- 
temporary novelist in a penny fiction journal, I feel confident it would 
prove suceessful, provided it were made ‘judgmatically : * pi«>vided, that 
is to say, that the story selected had, in addition to its literary merits, 
the ‘thrilling interest’ in plot of such novels as, say, Foul Play y The 
Moonstone, The Best of Husbands, A Lifers Atonement, or Lady 
Audley's Secret ; and further (as a special concession to the parti- 
cular class of readers aimed at) the development of a plot involving 
a fair share of love interest and a happy ending. Such an experi- 
ment would not after all be any very great leap in the dark. Within 
the present generation Charles Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Charles 
Lever, Mrs. Gaskell, Charles Eeade, and Anthony Trollope have 
written for a twopenny weekly public, and James Payn and Christie 
D. Murray for a three-halfpenny weekly public. As between these 
and the mighty penny public it may be said that at the present time 
but thin partitions do the bounds divide. The taste of the penny 
public has been and is being educated. The worthlessness of their 
serial stories is now their misfortune as well as their fault. Though, 
from lack of a sufficient quantity of equally accessible literature of a 
better kind, they still read their serials as at present constituted, 
they do so knowing that the stories in them are more or less ‘ duff- 
ing,’ even though there may be good and bad among them relatively 
to each other. They read each one hoping that it may improve as it 
goes on, or that each next one will prove superior to the last. They have 
become desirous of having better work and are capable of appreciating it. 
The penny-serial proprietor who is wise enough and bold enough in his 
generation to once more try the plan of giving his subscribers stories by 
leading and well-known novelists, will, I feel certain, do a good thing for 
himself as well as for the unknown public, while the novelist who gains 
the ear of that public will have such a following of readers as no writer 
has ever had before. To this complexion it must come at last, and at no 
very distant date, if the serials are to continue a profitable existence as 
maga 2 dnes of fiction. The penny public will not move up in price ; nor 
is there any reason why they should, seeing that it has been abundantly 
shown that serials can be made to pay at the popular penny. They 
will not — generally speaking they cannot — go to the mountain while 
it is imbedded in high-priced magazines. The mountain must be 
brought to them. As I have just said, the demand for and apprecia- 
tion of a better class of fiction than is at present furnished to them 
by their serials, already exists among the unknown public and is 
steadily increasing. In the provinces the improvement in popular 
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taste is now to some extent oaiesped for by certain weeMy newspapers 
of a more or less family type. If tlm existing serials continue to 
disregard this demand they will jSnd themselves gradiially superseded 
either by such newspapers or by a new class of serials run by more 
enterprising and 8ign8-of-tb0*^tim^-disceming proprietors. Even 
now the serials which depend chiefly upon fiction for their attraction 
are those wftch most frequently call in the assistance of novelists not 
altogether unknown to the general reading public. Among the 
others there is an increasing tendency to become less journals of 
fiction and more mere miscellanies of answers to correspondents, 
columns of facetiae or chit-chat, scraps of poetry, household recipes, 
and, lastly, though not leastly, fashion plates and fashion articles. 
As collections of such matters, and counting their wretched running 
stories as simply waste, they are fairly good pennyworths. By the aid 
of that very numerous section of young ladies who wish to dress 
fashionably and must dress cheaply, or inexperienced or experiment- 
making housewives in search of instructions for making beef-tea out 
of paving stones or the like, and of others who have only the time or 
the inclination for scrappy reading — by the aid of these classes some 
of the present-day serials, by strengthening their miscellanous charac- 
ter, may continue to live. But those of them which put their trust 
in to-be-continued-in- our-next novels will have to move with the 
improving taste of the penny-headed or suffer extinction. 

To conclude : the so-called unknown public, as imagined by writers 
compelled to evolve it from an inner consciousness, has been unknown 
chiefly upon the principle that the Spanish fleet could not be seen 
because it was not in sight. They were unknown* because, as 
imagihed, they were practically non-existent. Who the readers of 
penny fiction journals really are I have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
not merely by induction from internal evidence, but from personal 
knowledge. They are essentially a reading public, but the special 
literature they have hitherto supported has been a curious and piti- 
ful spectacle. They are, however, being delivered from their literary 
bondage, and I believe we are within a measurable distance of the 
time when the deliverance will be complete ; when without having 
ceased to be a penny public they will have become a known public; 
a public whose taste in reading may still — as is the case with other 
readers — be open to criticism, but not to any special contempt, and 
for whom novelists of reputation will find it pleasant and profitable to 
write. That it should be so is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and all the circumstances of the case seem to point to its 
accomplishment. On the one hand, the penny serial reading public 
have become and are still becoming more cultured ; on ibe other hand, 
there is a constantly increasing tendency for the better classes of 
light reading to be brought within the reach of the most modest 
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exjpenditiii e. Popular education and cheap literature are tunnelling 
the depthsB of ignorance from either end ; and, whatever may be the 
dixeot line of their operation, it can scarcely fail that one result of 
their joint action must be to effect a material, permanent, and pro- 
gressive improvement in our most largely circulating form of cheap 
literature. 

0 

Thomas Wright. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


L 

At a late hour and with much difficulty attention has been directed 
to the defects and abuses of Local Government and the unfair inci- 
dence and rapid growth of local taxation. Even now the public 
seems hardly to realise the magnitude and dangerous consequences 
of these evils. Their importance may well excuse the attempt made 
in this paper to show how fatal would be any protracted neglect in 
dealing with the question of Local Government, to examine the 
defects of our present system, and to point out the mischief to which 
those defects give issue. In a second paper I hope to suggest the 
direction which it appears to me that a scheme for the reconstruction 
of Local Government should take. 

It is easy to understand how the topic of Local Government has 
not, until lately, excited a very wide or very lively interest. We 
have always been tolerant of abuses which do not palpably hamper 
our individual liberty. Since the repeal of the Corn Laws we have 
been an eminently busy and prosperous people ; too prosperous to 
feel the innumerable but obscure evils which arise from a weak or 
unintelligent administration of local affairs, and too busy to spare 
the time, talent, and energy needed to remedy those evils. More- 
over, this period of wonderful private prosperity has also been a period 
of intense political excitement. All the attention which our citizens 
could give to anything beyond their personal concerns was fixed on 
the stirring and memorable events which, within this generation, 
have transformed the United Kingdom and the whole of Europe. 
Abroad the rise and fall of great States, at home a series of vast 
political and social changes, left few Englishmen inquisitive enough 
to scrutinise the machinery which provides, or is supposed to provide, 
for our vulgar wants ; which makes sewers and macadamises roads ; 
which furnishes schools for the children of the poor, asylums fcMr 
lunatics, and graves for all. Finally, our system of Local Govern- 
ment was, by its own exceeding complexity, guarded from criticism 
and condemnation. So gradual in its development that its history 
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could not be fully given without also giving the whole political and 
history of our countiy ; so often amended that the Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto would compose a very respectable library ; 
so intricate that the local taxation of this realm is raised by no less 
than three-and-twenty distinct kinds of local authority • yet so rudely 
constructed that to trace out the relations, the poweri^ duties, and 
liabilities of the twenty-three might tax the best-trained legal 
intellect ; so mysterious in its workings that we might safely challenge 
the most practised man of business to tell even the names of the 
various local bodies by whom he is taxed and ruled, our Local 
Government has eluded the general censure, because very few of us 
could spare time and trouble to find out what it did or where it 
resided. It has hitherto escaped the fate which must at length 
overtake every bad government, because it was so bad as scarcely to 
be a government at all. That rates have to be paid is a familiar 
and not very pleasant fact ; but more than this our average citizen 
scarcely knows, or even hopes to know. 

Yet an intelligent and vigorous local administration is of im- 
measurable consequence to a free, busy, and highly-civilised country 
like our own. However petty the isolated action of any one local 
authority may seem, the combined result of all the operations of 
Local Government is enormous. For the year 1880-81 the total 
receipts of the various local authorities throughout England and 
Wales, including the metropolis, amounted to upwards of fifty-five 
millions, and their total expenditure to upwards of fifty-three mil- 
lions ; and at the close of that year their total indebtedness had 
risen to upwards of one hundred and forty-four millions. As com- 
pared with the Imperial, the Local Government works everywhere 
and works always. The Imperial authority legislates, but the 
local authority administers. The work of legislation is limited, 
but the work of administration is endless. The work of legislation 
must be undertaken by the few ; but the work of administra- 
tion ought to be shared by the many. To the Local Govern- 
ment is confided the regulation of police, the care Uf the public 
health, the relief of the distressed poor, and the working of the 
system of popular education ; in short, everything that most deeply 
affects the internal welfare of the community. In a society like 
ours- — a society ever assuming more complicated forms — a society 
in which we feel more and more the need of joint action — the Local 
Government finds its labours grow with the growth of its capacity. 
Numerous as are our local authorities, immense as is our local ex- 
penditure, much that Local GovemmeUt should do is either not done 
at all, or done very imperfectly. 

Pnither, the local administration is tbe political school and form- 
ing discipline of .citizeps of a firee country. It is a political 
truism that local is the only permanent iMtsis of national self- 
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goyemm^t. It is aii Mfitc^ical triiism that eFery^here m aBoiest 
and inediieyal Europe, the free ciFie bodj was the centre of political 
deyelopmeQt, of intellectual expansion, of all the higher forms of 
civilis^ life. And although in England local self-government never 
assumed those large proportions, or glowed with that intense life 
which distinguished the municipal freedom of Italy, G-ermany, or 
Flanders, ;^t none the less has the humble organisation of counties 
and boroughs proved to be the germ of those institutions which have 
made our country the mighty mother of free nations, destined to fill 
half the surface of the globe. A wise and honest local administration 
bears witness to the diffusion of political intelligence and morality. 
A clumsy and divided local administration disheartens those who are 
desirous of serving their countrymen. 

It is a matter of common complaint in our time that London 
absorbs every day a larger proportion of those who possess some know- 
ledge and some leisure. We often hear it said that the provincial 
cities and rural districts are dispeopled of their wealth and intelli- 
gence to swell the already monstrous growth of the capital. Nor must 
we look upon this change as the merely natural and inevitable result 
of railways, steamships, and telegraphs, which tend to centralise num- 
bers and riches in a few great cities. Men of the highest ability or of 
the most restless ambition will generally resort to the capital. But to 
the ordinary man of education and leisure — well off, but not wealthy 
— London life offers very little satisfying occupation. He comes up 
to town because doing nothing in town is a trifle less dreary than 
doing nothing in the provinces. Provincial life is unbearable to such 
men, because it affords no objects of interest and no scope for action. 
But under a good system of Local Government, men who in London 
are absolutely insignificant, might in their own county or in their 
own city feel the pride of power and enjoy the consciousness of doing 
good. This result has been attained elsewhere ; why should it not 
be attainable here? A friend of mine on his travels recently met a 
Frenchman who appeared to be a person of wealth and consequence, 
hut who valued himself most on being ‘ membre du Conseil G^n^rale,’ 
a member of the governing body of his department. Under a simple 
and dignified system of Local Government, one of our historic counties 
or one of our gigantic cities should offer at least as wide a field to 
local patriotism or to administrative ability as can be found in any 
department of bureaucratic France. Such a system would do more 
than anything else could do to combine in one common work the 
different classes of society, and thereby extinguish their mutual 
jealousies and animosities. And if the leisured classes do not justify 
their existence by taking part in the local govenxment, not ordy will 
their strength be at an eud, but their wealGi and privilege will be 
imperilied in a country where power has been given to the people. 

Local administiaUcm, if c and unjtuit, carries into ev^y 
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claa^ .^r^ty town, and every district those vices which the worst 
isafieiBai government can only teach to a few courtiers and state^en. 
Any one who has studied with interest the effects of taxation on the 
political, moral, and material welfare of nations, both in the Old and 
Worlds, must have been struck with the fact that taxation, 
unjust in any particular direction, even when it scenes to make 
amends by indulgence in some other direction, brings with it waste 
in expenditure and inefficiency, or worse, in administration. It does 
all this in ways often utterly unforeseen and unnoticed, but not 
surprising to those who have learnt from history that unsound 
principles invariably work out evil results. If we wish to know to 
what lengths waste and demoralisation can go, we have only to look 
at the extravagant local taxation prevalent in New York and other 
American cities where our own vices have developed themselves with 
the energy of youth. Such extravagance can be borne out of the 
imlimited resources of the United States in its youth ; hut it would 
be fatal to the constitution of an ‘ old country ’ like England, Thus, 
within my own experience, local taxation in New York has risen from 
12d. Qd, per cent, to 2L 128, 6c?. per cent, on the capital of its 
citizens — a charge which would more than absorb the whole income 
of an average English landlord. Yet in all this there is nothing in- 
explicable. Whenever the Local Government of a democratic State 
is not 80 constituted as to attract the interest of those citizens who 
possess wealth, leisure, and information, the same causes are at work; 
the same results will surely follow. As a most potent instmment of 
social welfare, as a most effectual school of political virtue, an in- 
telligent, thrifty, and spirited Local Government is indispensable to 
the health and strength of a great democratic community. 

The vices of our present system of Local Government are ultimately 
reducible to three ; and these may be stated as follows : — 

I, The needless multiplication of local authorities and of the 
areas under their control; of authorities sometimes ill- 
constituted for, and of areas often ill-suited to, their re- 
spective purposes. 

II. The excessive and unsystematic subdivision of the functions 
of Local Government. 

III. The disorder in local finance and the unfair incidence of 
local taxation. 

Let us consider each of these defects by itself, and somewhat more 
in detail. 

I. Areas and authorities devised for the purpose of Local Govem- 
m^t fall into two principal classes. The entire kingdom is distributed 
into parisbes, into poor-law imions, and into counties respectively. But 
the boioi:^b, the local board district, the Improvement Act district, 
and the highway district, are only found here and there. It is oon* 
venient to bear this distinction in mind, but it must hot be supposed 
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to rest upon remote historic eaui^ upon wide leg^ principles, 
^^either the one class nor the other has any true unity. Areas have 
heen marked out, authorities have been ^tablished or reformed at 
Tarious dates and for different purposes, without any regular plan of 
connection or subordination. But in the attempt to make intelligible 
a system so complex, the slightest resemblances may be of use. And 
for some purposes an organisation which is to be found in every part 
of the kingdom is more important than an organisation conffned to 
certain towns or districts. 

These reasons will justify us in beginning our survey of Looal 
Government with the parish, the union, the county, and their several 
governing bodies ; and then proceeding to consider the borough and 
other areas more or less exceptional. 

The parish as defined for poor-law purposes, that is to say the 
place for which a separate poor-rate can be made or a separate over- 
seer appointed, does not always coincide either with the ancient civil, 
or with the modern ecclesiastical parish. When the ancient civil 
parish proved too unwieldy separate overseers were appointed for each 
township within its bounds. When the parish church could no longer 
contain an increasing population, portions of the old parish were 
formed into new ecclesiastical parishes. Some parishes lie in more 
coupes than one. Many hundred parishes are broken up into iso- 
late fragments. Parishes of an area less than 50 acres and contain- 
inrfess than 50 inhabitants are not uncommon. Some parishes are 
go ^^rned by a common vestry consisting of all the rated inhabitants, 
anS|some by an elected body known as the select vestry. 

The union respects the boundaries of the poor-law parish, because 
the union is an aggregate of parishes. Under the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1834 it was formed on the general idea of taking a 
market town as the centre and uniting the parishes whose inhabitants 
resorted to its market. It was designed to be so small as to allow 
every guardian to have a personal familiarity with all the details of 
its management. In some cases its limits were determined by the 
situation of workhouses already existing; in others they were modified 
to suit a variety of local circumstances and feelings. Unions under 
the former Acts were left untouched and have disappeared only by 
degrees. Single parishes sometimes claimed to be treated as unions. 
Extra-parocjiial places could not be included in unions until later legis- 
lation had made them parochial. All these causes have helped to make 
the unions of the present day unequal in size and irregular in form. 
In 1873, out of 647 unions then existing, there were 181 Which 
extended into two or more counties, and of these 32 , were each in 
thi'ee counties, and three each in four counties. Unions do not respect 
municipal boundaries and are not respected by the boundaries of 
Local Government districts. 

Besides the county proper, certain liberties, sucb as Ely, Ptter^ 
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and the Cinque Ports, as well a^ eighteen boroughs styled 
pf cities cfr counties of towns, are for many purposes treated 
M eepatste CDunties* But the county in the ordinaiy sesserOf,.tlie 
team is distributed Jnto petty sessional divisions^ £ach petty sessional 
dividon may consist of any number of parishes or parts of parishes, 
and sddom corresponds with any other area. Besides ju^Uoes, the 
county has a lord-lieutenant, a sheriff, and other officers^ Rut the 
loi^-lieutenant and the sheriff represent the Crown, and the otiiers 
exercise a very limited influence on the administration of the cpimty. 
This is practically in the hands of the justices, who are appointed by 
the Crown upon the recommendation of the lord-lieutenant. But 
some hold their seats ex officio or by virtue of an Act of Parliament. 
All the justices of the county sit in the Court of Quarter Sessions. A 
Petty Sessions may consist of one or more justices of the county acting 
in a petty sessional division. A Special Sessions is a Petty Sessions 
summoned for a special purpose, by notice to all the justices of tbe 
petty sessional division. In these various sescions the county business 
is transacted. All other areas defined for the purpose of Local Govern- 
ment are administered by bodies chosen on some scheme of represen- 
tation. But the county is administered by persons almost exclusively 
of one rank in society and nominated by the Crown. 

Of the areas which we have ventured to call exceptional the 
principal are the borough, the local board district, the Improvement 
Act district, and the highway district. In every respect the borough 
is much the most important of these. Many boroughs continue upon 
their ancient footing, but the majority have been remodelled under 
the Municipal Corporations Acts. Some of the unreformed boroughs 
are mere villages. They concern us here only as an anomaly and 
an abuse. But all the great* cities of the kingdom, except the 
metropolis, are to be found in the list of the reformed bewroughs. 
These boroughs vary in population from upwards of 500,000 to less 
than 3,000, and in rateable value from upwards of 3,000, QOOL to less 
tlwn 10,0002. Their limits have not been fixed u|k>n any geperal 
principle. They are not always conterminous with the parliamentary 
boroughs or with the urban sanitary districts bearing the same 
names. Their boundaries intersect the boundaries of paiif^es and 
counties and axe interseqted by the boundaries of unions. But the 
boroughs have been generally adopted as units by the Apts of 
Parliament which provide for public health and elementary educa- 
tion. They are governed by corporations composed of u mayor and 
aldermen, and of burgesses acting ly a town council, which varies in 
number from twelve to forty-eight councillors. 

In every borough the mayor and last ex-mayor are justices of the 
peace for the time being. A separate commission of the peace 
granted to any borough empowers its justices to act within the 
limits of the borough, as if they were county justices. No qualifica- 
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The,. G^overument district haa been ocmstituted tinder the 
Pnbiip Heajth Act Ml 87^, or under the Acts which it repealedU At 
tho present, day there are about 700 .such dist^^^ Inland apd 
Wales. of tbem are also municipal boroug^a. Their (»rigin^ tb^r 

extent, ,^eir outline are very various. In some .instances the pecple 
of the neigbbpurbpod wished to escape highway expenditure; in 
others they needed an effective sanitary regulation ; and they availed 
themselves of the above Acts. Owners of particular properties have 
opposed the establishment and modiBed the boundaries of Iiocid 
Government Districts. How well they harmonise with other local 
areas, one example will serve to show. The Local Gbvemment 
District of Mossley, in Lancashire, comprises parts of four townships, 
of two unions, and of three counties. Many of these districts have 
less than 2,000, some less than 500 inhabitants. They are governed 
by incorporated local boards, whose numbers depend on tbe decision 
of the Local Government Board. Any owner or ratepayer in the 
district is an elector, and possesses a number of votes proportioned to 
bis rating ; but none can have more than six votes. 

Improvement Act Districts have been constituted under local 
Acta of Parliament for purposes similar to those of tbe Local Govern- 
ment Districts. They are governed by trustees or commissioners,, 
elected in various ways according to tbe provisions of the special 
Acts. 

The Highway District is the chief but not the only area charged 
with the maintenance of highways. For this purpose, the law 
recognises three distinct kinds of area and authority. The first is 
tbe rural parish. Borne thousands of rural parishes in England and 
North Wales are still highway areas ; but^ inasmuch as many hamlets, 
villages, smd ti things, which are not poor-law parkhes, are, in virtue 
of local custom, highway, parishes, it results that the pari^ is one 
thing for poor4aw purposes and another for highway purposes. If 
the parish contains more than 5,000 inhabitants, the vestry may elect 
a highway board, otherwise a parish surveyor is entrusted with the 
whole care of the highways within the parish. In the year 1880 
nearly iP^OOO miles of road were under the control of this primltiye 
, orgai4^^^« ^he seoo^ the urban sanitary district, 

and this again may be either the borough, the Local Government 
district, or the Improvem^t Act district, each under its impropriate 
^Mlpxity* Tbe total mileage subject to such authoritieg cannot be 
ascertained. Tbe third and most important highway area Is tbe 
highway district formed under the District Highways Acts, by the 

x2 
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a^gtagaiion of rural parishes. The District Diighway Board consists 
justices who reside within the district, and of waywardens 
eUcted by its several parishes. District Highway Boards have <^ige 
cl more than 67,000 miles of road in England and Wales. Finally, 
and in addition to all these areas and authorities, Turnpike Trusts 
still subsist in considerable though rapidly diminishing numbers. 

Such, then, are the principal areas and authoritie% now existing 
for the purposes of Local G-ovemment. Although the enumeration 
may not be exhaustive, their number is sufficiently striking. But it 
is not their number which is most remarkable or which most calls 
for censure. What is most extraordinary and most to be condemned 
is the chance medley of often overlapping areas and authorities, and 
•the random way in which areas have been defined and authorities 
ffiave been constituted. Mr. Goschen rightly described such a state 
of things as chaos. I have not hitherto stated the various functions 
exercised by each of these authorities. Where the governing bodies 
'are very numerous, the functions of government must be very much 
subdivided. But in our present system of Local Government we 
should vainly endeavour to trace any methodic distribution of the 
several functions to the several authorities. For this reason I have 
distinguished under separate heads the needless multiplication of 
bodies to do the work and the needless parcelling out of work to be 
done. It seemed most conducive to clearness to state, on the one 
hand, what are the principal organs, and, on the other hand, what 
-are the principal duties of our Local Government. 

II. The excessive and unsystematic subdivision of the functions 
of Local Government. 

Of these functions the most important are the relief of the poor, 
the enforcement of the laws relating to public health, the providing 
of public places of interment, the maintenance of police, of highways, 
of elementary schools, and of asylums for lunatics. In the attempt 
to make intelligible the distribution of these tasks among the 
authorities above enumerated, I must entreat the reader’s patience. 
For only in one instance can we give a simple and universal rule. 
The union is everywhere the area, and the board of guardians every- 
where the authority charged with the relief of the poor. 

The sanitary administration provides for one setj of objects in town 
and for another in country. In both town and country it includes 
the regulation of the water supply, the maintenance of sewers and 
drains, and the inspection and prevention of nuisances. But in town 
it also comprises all such improvements as the laying out of new 
streets and of parks and gardens, or the erection of public baths and 
wash-houses. The rural sanitary district is usually the union with 
its board of guardians. But the urban sanitary district may be either 
the borough governed by the town council, the Local (government 
district subject to a local board, or the Improvement Act district 
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uiid^. its coiBiiiissioxiers. For tanit^ pip^poses, a 
district ooxttaiaad ia a larger and an Improveijaent Act district coin- 
ciding' with a local board district are merged in the larger urban 
district and in the local board district respectively. Oxford and 
Cambridge and several other towns have an organisation of their 
own* Sometifies the limits of a sanitary area of one class intersect 
those of a sanitary area of another class, and thus give rise to com^ 
plexi ties which space will not allow me to unravel here. 

The first of the Burial Acts, passed some thirty years ago, may be 
regarded as the earliest statutory provision for public places of inter- 
ment. Under these Acts the burial area is primarily the common^^law 
parish, and the burial authority a board of ratepayers nominated by 
the vestry. But the board, once appointed, is independent of the 
vestry, since it has power to fill up its own vacancies. And the 
Burial Acts may also be adopted by any poor-law parish, or by any 
ecclesiastical parisb, or by any township or district, although embraced 
in a common-law parish which has already a burial board of its own. 
And when any portion of a common-law parish has acquired a separate 
burial board, the remnant of that parisb is entitled to have a similar 
board. An Order in Council may confer the powers and duties of a 
burial board upon the town council of a borough, or upon the local 
board or improvement commissioners of a local board district or Im- 
provement Act district. And the burial board for any area comprised 
within the area of any urban sanitary authority may transfer their 
powers and duties to that authority. 

The modern police organisation consists of the county police, the 
borough police, the canal and river police, and special Oonstables. 
For police purposes the county includes liberties, but excludes all 
municipal boroughs in which a separate force has been established. 
Detached fragments of a county are merged in the county within which 
they lie. Adjoining counties may adjust their boundaries for police 
purposes, so as to include in one area the whole of any divided town 
or place, or to obviate the bad effect of other irregularities ; so that 
the county for purposes of police, and the county for other purposes, 
may be two different areas. The police force of the county consists 
of a number of men and officers fixed by the Quarter Sessions, and of 
a superintendent for every Petty Sessional Division. The Quarter 
Sessions appoint and remove the chief constable, who is charged with 
the direction, control, appointment and dismissal of the saperiH'’ 
tendents, inferior officers, and men. But in respect of thair police 
jurisdiction, the Quarter Sessions are subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State. 

The watch committee of the council of every mitnicipal borough 
must provide a number of police sufficient for the borough. Subject 
to the approval of the council, the watch committee also fix the 
salaries of the municipal police, and they or any two justices can 
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Ajp^ a county for consolidation of {K^loe on the terms tbst tlie' 
ciblef constable of the cotmty shall have the direction and dismisihl of 
i^e borough police. Canal and river pi^oe are appointed by 'two justices' 
or by the watch committee of a borough to act as constaMeS along 
such canal or river on the application and at the cost of the company 
of proprietors. Although their powers are defined, they do not appear 
to be subject to any special authority. There are also river police 
forces established under local Acts. The special constable needs no 
description. 

The remaining objects of local administration may be more briefiy 
dealt witli. Under the first bead of my indictment against our sys- 
tem of Local Government I have already sketched the organisation 
charged with the maintenance of highways ; the several areas of the 
pari^, the highway district, and the urban sanitary district and their 
ccaxesponding authorities ; the turnpike trusts which have not yet 
wholly disappeared ; the number of miles of road maintained on each 
of these methods, and the inconveniences attending each. I have 
only to add that the duty of repairing bridges falls usually on the 
county or hundred. The educational authorities of the country have 
no distinct area for the exercise of their ftmction. For the purposes 
of elementary education the bcMrough or the poor-law parish is the 
area. When a parish lies partly without a borough, the excluded part 
is treated as a distinct parish. The authority is a school board or else 
a school attendance committee of the board of guardians or of 
the town council. In the borough the school board is elected for 
the whole borough ; elsewhere it is elected for the parish. So for the 
purposes of the Lunacy Acts the areas are the county and the 
borough. But neither of these terms is used in the strict seuseV In 
this instance every county, riding, or division of a county is reckoned 
a separate county. So likewise is every county of a city or county of 
a town which has a separate comti of quarter sessions. Most boroughs^ 
again, are merged in their respective counties; In cotmty and 
borough alike, a committee of visitors appointed by the justices is 
the acting authority in lunacy. Finally, the prisons have ton trans-* 
ferred within the last few years from the control of the justices of the 
peace to that of the central government. To have left to the tnagis- 
trates an active part in the management of prisons would have ton 
far better. But in this, as in other departments of Local Govern- 
ment, the bad habit of altering piece by piece, without any com- 
prehensive survey of our wants, has given us a change but no 
improvement. 

Before quitting this part of my subject, let me give two illustra- 
tions of the extent to which the functions of Local Government are 
subdivided. In the year 1875 a single parliamentary borough com- 
prising 40 square miles and inhabited by. 1 58,000 souls was divided 
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of Ixk^ Oov^men^ into three tnimicipal boroughs and six locid 
board 'difitricts^ and for sanitary pm^ses into nine urban 'and' ttn 
rural The admixihBtrdtion of loeal affiiirs throng^ 

out tlise district eniployed ^ree nmyoirs^ about' sixty aldehitn^' aid * 
counisdEbfs, aj|i‘ least as many oomihisuoners or members of local 
boards, nine separate staffs of siurveyors, clerks, arid auditors, two 
boards of guaidians and two sets of clerks to guardians, besides orer- ’ 
seers,^ collectors, chief officers police, and members of school boards; 
Again, take Liverpool aS described in 1877 in a paper read before the 
annual Poor-law Conference by Mr. Hagger, one of the ablest member^ 
of our Local G-overnment Civil Service ; — 

. By Liverpool I moan the continuous succession of buildings constituting whaS.^ 
would be properly called the town. It comprisee or extends into three ppojvlaw 
areas — the parish of Liverpool, the West Derby Union, and the eitra-pwodual 
township of Toxtetb Park. ” 

When the county was divided into unions, the parish of Liverpocd,- Which Was 
then conterminous with the municipal borough of Liverpool, was formed into a 
separate poor-law district as a single parish, and twenty-three, of -the surroi^diittg 
townships were formed into the West Derby Union. Subsequently, the rnmncipal 
borough was extended, so as to include two of the adjacent townships and portioiA 
of two others. Then the township of Toxtetb Park was separated from this" West 
Derby Union, and formed into a distinct poor-law area, under a separate board of 
guardians. There have been also formed within the same area eleven aboard 
districts and a second municipal borough, that of Bootle. ,Thus, there are within 
this area — ^whidb is practically that of the West Derby Union-two municipal 
councLLs, three hoards of guardians, eleven local boards of health, twCrity-fdhr" 
bodies of overseers; and there are besides five burial boards, two schb^ boards, 
and one highway board, making a total of forty-eight local authorities a®ting>Bi‘ 
complete independence of each other ; the complication heipg increa^ by ^e fapi, 
that a single board exercises its different functions Over different areas. , Thus, the 
West Derby Board of Guardians have control over the whole twenty-two townships 
in the union for poor-law purposes, whilst they ore the rural sanitary adthdrity W 
only ten of them, and the educational authority in eighteto. and a half. 

Now, consider for a moment what tins, means. Think of the number of «leoi 
tions, of the varied qualifications required of the candidates, of the ycurtoua 
franchiBes, and of the numerous modes of exercising thepi, .of the superfiuoos 
machinery employed in the actual performance of many portions of the work and in 
the ebllectioh of different ra^, of the firiction — saying nothing of occasional mp- 
tupes— whidi must inevitably be felt in the working of so* many indepoodent 
authorities in such matters as drainage, highways, settlement of paupers, .acquisi- 
tion of lands, assessment, &c., and you will have some idea of the waste of .energy, 
time, and resources, which the present state of things entails. 

‘ Under suck circumstances as these we can appreciate tti fero^ Uf 
liir. Sagger’s observations a little further on in the same papers—^ ' 

An ordinary ratepayer finds it almost impossible to undetatand how he ia 
governed; he, feels thatheJomws Uttle or nothing, about ill),, and he avows this as 
his reasem for taking no part in it. I venture to say there are few persons in this 
rOomw^ have not heard this reason assigned; over and * over -agam, When they 
have been trying to induce bthess to take part in matters affecting their loeaMty^ 
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And how can it be otherwise P Elections take place at all times of the year;, 
w^i^lj^Ufies a pia " for one office is no qualification for another ; a ratepayer has 
a eiii^le vote in one case, in another a plural one ; he has, when there is a yacaiicy 
ha tha hmial board, double the TOting* power that he can exermse when he Totes for* 
a g^umidiian or a member of a local board ; but if he is fortunate . enough to be an 
owner of property, he can, as such, vote in the latter case, hut not in the former* 
He sees that the guardians must be elected annually, but that members of the local 
board sit for three years without re-election ; that when he waiBs to serve his 
fnend who is a candidate for the hmial board by plumping for him, he can only 
indirectly help him by abstaining to vote for others ; but that when the election is 
for a member of the school board, he can do so directly by comolating all his 
votes upon him. Further, he finds that sometimes he can vote by filling up a. 
paper, whilst at others he must attend at a polling station ; sometimes he is qualified 
to vote without having taken any personal trouble in the matter, at others he finds 
that he cannot vote because he has not made a formal claim ; and, although he 
may sometimes let all the world know how he votes, there are other occasions 
when to do so will invalidate his vote and get himself into trouble. Is it any 
wonder that he feels somewhat puzzled about it P There is probably not one in. 
fifty of the fairly educated ratepayers in our large towns who can say offhand what 
his voting power really is, and when, and how he can exercise it. And if this be 
true of the fairly educated minority, what bon be said of the majority ? 

III. The disorder in local finance and the unfair incidence of local 
taxation. 

From what I have said respecting the present constitution of 
Local Government the reader will have already inferred something as 
to the present state of local finance. For the purpose of assessing 
rates the unidn makes one valuation and the county another. The 
borough, if it thinks fit, may make a third. There are almost as 
many distinct rates as there are independent authorities. There is 
the poor rate, the highway late, the borough rate, the general district 
rate, and the county rate, A borough possessing its own Court of 
Quarter Sessions is not always liable to the county rate, but is liable 
to pay to the county the expense of prosecuting its prisoners at the 
county assize or Quarter Sessions. A separate machinery is or may 
be employed to collect every one of these rates, A separate series of 
accounts shows the amount received and spent by each authority in 
each area. Variations are naturally introduced from time to time 
in the inodes of making up returns. All of these circumstances help 
to axplatn the too common ignorance and indiference as to local 
income and expenditure. 

It is impossible to ascertain the total amount of local taxation at 
any given moment, because all the returns are much in arrear, and 
because the returns sent in by dififerent authorities are not made up 
to the same date. It is impossible to compare with any certainty the 
expenditure in rural and in urban districts, because the boundaries of 
unions and parishes intersect the boundaries of boroughs and local 
board districts. It is impossible to determine the proportions in 
which the ^unty expenditure is charged on boroughs, on local board 
districts, and on rural places, or the proportions in which the school 
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i:Bte is clmrged ti|»dn looel board dlstri<^ and u{>on rural parishes 
partly included in them. It is impoadWe to furnish an accurate 
statelnent of ox dinary income and expenditure within urban sanitary 
districts and for purposes merely urbanvpar% because th capital ex- 
penditure on sewers, on streets, on ga^orks and waterworks, is not 
distinguished from tiie recurring annual expense of maintenance and 
supply, partly because places which provide their own gas and water 
are not distinguished from those in which they are supplied by private 
enterprise. Finally, it is altogether impossible from the accounts of 
twenty-three several kinds of local authority, all differently constituted,, 
all presiding over areas which often overlap or interlace, using diffe- 
rent periods of account and levying rates or contributions on different 
bases and on different valuations, to extract any clear budget of local 
finance, to know exactly the total annual income or expenditure or 
the total indebtedness of the Local G-overnment of this kingdom, or 
to compute the proportion which these several sums bear to one 
another in the same year or to themselves in former years. 

Under these circumstances statistics are not very trustworthy. 
But such information as they can afford justifies the forebodings 
excited by the first general view of the confusion of local finance. 
Upon comparing the admirable memoranda on the subject of Local 
Government drawn up in 1877 by my friend Mr. M. J. Wright witk 
the later returns of local taxation prepared by the Local Government 
Board, 1 find that in the year 1870-71 the rateable value of England 
and Wales amounted to 107,398,000^., and in the year 1880- 81 to 
135,645,0002., an increase of not much more than 26 per cent. *But 
during the same period the amount annually levied in rates rose ffom 
17,405,0002. to 26,808,0002., and the amount annually derived by 
local authorities from all other sources, including grants fipom the 
imperial treasury and loans, from 8,006,0002. to 28,538,0002. So 
that the total receipts of the local government in the space of ten 
years rose from 25,412,0002. to 55,346,0002. Within the same space 
of time the local expenditure advanced from 24,324,0002. for the 
year 1870--71 to 52,5^,0002., an increase of 116 percent. At the 
close of the year 1870-71 our local indebtedness stood at the figure 
of 38,250,0002., but at tbe close of the year 1880-81 it had attWmed 
to 144,335,0002., an increase of 279 per cent. It would be un- 
reasmxable to suppose that this prodigious growth of expenditure 
represents a proportionate growth of negligence and dishonesty. 
One may freely admit that each successive year imposes dutte 
on om local government, and compels a larger outlay on local 
purposes. But the citizen who pays rates and taxes may fairly claim 
sonm assurance that he has value for the mon^ so freely given* 
Buch value he does not always receive, even in f^e large boroughs. 
And in the smaller districts his contributions sons ex^iend often to 
no purpose^ and sometimes with results positively miw^evous. 
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-ilLstrict rate and o£ rates kmd m ror^ pbeae 
M i iKurpoeeS) a|pdcnltttssl> Ittnd, tites^ railways^- stnd^ 
cittals tn^e raiM^enly the extent of their ratea 

tube acenaptaeli' ie^^vefii on the gronnid that theaeiloads of pR>pertf; 
gaha leiiS /ti^ian 0 by the outlay on sanitary improvenog^. I haYO 
not tbe ineans of estimating its justice or expeda^y. /fiut X mu^ 
dwell Ibr a moment on the untskness of not imking personal pmperty 
ooutribntO Itsidiliite to local taxaticm. Ihfis iimnm^^ is no oonces^ 
fii<m to democratic prejudice. On the contrary, if we examine its 
results in a" great city like Liverpool, we shall find that the wealthy 
banker^ merchant, or shipowner contributes p<»:haps IL per eemt. of 
hkinoome to therates; the labourer, say 4L per cent, of his ineonie ; 
the struggling' professional man, between and 31. per eent ^ and 
the retail tradesman, as much as 12^. per cent, or perhaps mcnre. A 
more unjust imposition cannot easily be conceived. 

As a rule, the occupier and not the owner is directly chas^ged 
with the payment of rates, except where compoimding is in force in 
relation to small tenements. Under this rule> public improvements 
which raise the permanent value of the property often cost the land- 
ownmr nothing. > Under this rule all the burthen of a temporary rise 
in the rates is iaid upon the occupier in^ those very seasons of dWess 
when he finds ^ ft hardest to make ends meet. Whatever the land- 
owner does contribute to the local revenue he contributes indirectly 
•^that is, he appears to contribute nothing. In a democratic- age he 
could not find himself more dangerously situated^ , Our present 
method of assessing local taxation gives to the owner of land, and to 
the owner of es^iitai, a seemfog piefeieime wliiehis^^^m for the true 
mterest of either. Because the landlord fx>ntribntm nothing 
because the capitalist contributes little, whether directly pr indirectly, 
to the local revenue, neither landlord nor capitalist concerns hims^ 
as he ought in the local administmtfon. Their indifierenoe does 
haim both fo the^^ to the publk^-rto themselves, because 

the riidieat and most defenceless citizens cannot safely .abandon, to 
others tbe task of rai^ expending the public moneyi or neg^bet 
mty means of yustifying the pre-eminence which they ex|ey ; b^ the 
puMc, because they leave local afiairs to be managed by membeis of 
one class. Although in rural districts the formers, and in urban 
districts riie tradesmen, cottage owners, and others who carry on most 
of the work of local administration, often display a thrift, an ability, 
and a devotion to the public service for. which their country owes 
them a deep debt of gratitude ; yet she must necessarily lose much 
% not enlisting in the performance of that great work the varied 
expaaenee and skill of every class, and especially of those /classes 
which have the highest education mud most If the whole 

body of landowners and ci^italists felt the arisgef or 
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I^arge grants &om the imperid^ treasury, unless oar^hlly gaotded 
by the terms and precautions under which they are given, will not 
sensibly mitigate the injustice, whilst they may seriously enhaoieo 
the wake consequent on such a system of finance. Of what avaS can 
it be to lavish the imperial revenue upon such a multitude of p^ty 
local bodies ? They are too feeble to attract the service of the mok 
eompetent administrators. They are too insignififcant to feel the 
pressure of public opinion. They are too num^us and too remote 
to fear the supervision of the central government# The more euclr 
bodies receive, the more they spend. Subsidies out of the impe^ 
revenue only stimulate the evils of their constitution. The poilit at 
which' their prodigality must finally become intol^ble lb mowed a 
little further off; but their prodigality is not theml^ inade^^^l^ 
Nor do these subsidies make amends for the injuotbe oemmitted 
under the present system of levying the rates. Oould any OhancoUor 
of the Ezoheqner guess in what proportions the 
relief of local taxation has been derived from real and fikb pexsofud 
property, or from owners and from occupiers respedively? . 0r;eoi]id 
he tell what ratio in any particular district the diminiftieirofilooal 
bears to the increase of imperial taxation ? When' the local taxatbn 
isfruTywhen the lodd authority is competent, when the grant b so 
given as to reward economy instead of maldng improvidmce easy^ 
then, and not until then, wi^ it be wise to assist the 'local at the 
expense of the imperial treasury. ' # 

- Such being the defectaof our present system of Local Oovenunent, 
the ndsohiefs which they occasion are obvious. So long as the mul^^ 
titude of petty local bodies continues to exist, each local body wfrl 
ocukiime to elude tbe vigilance of public criticism. Whom can the 
ratepayer watch, on whom can he fissten any grave req»one^iiMty ? 
If he inhabit a borough he may be govemki by the town eoimeib 
by the vestry, by the burial board, by the schod boffird^ by the 
board of guardians, and by the county quarter sessions, andi bb hoine 
is situated at once in a borough, a parish, a union, a oountyi 
If he reside in a rural parish he may be sul^ect at one and at tbe 
same time to a school board, a burial board, a bii^wsy board, the 
guardians of the poor and the jusrioes of the pbwe, and hit dwdling 
is probably comprised at once in a parifib, a^ unkm, a Mghway disfrkt^ 
and a oounty. In either case all ibe respeetiwe authorities and areas 
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imy ia ways previously suggastied. Eadl ^^ its 

Bt^^iaiate late its separate debt The aggr^te ci srates nmy lie 
heikyy ftiid the aggregate of debt may be large ; bat no one body Jb 
reeponaible for either. The collective work may be ill^done ; but'jio 
ofite body can be blamed for much of what goes wrong. If the rat^ 
happen to be low, the debt trifling, and all the work well^ime, there 
are ao many to divide the honour that it is scarcely worth earning. 
No single local authority has much to hope from the public applause, 
or mu<fo to fear from the public censure. 

Again, the present state of Local Government discourages many 
of the best and ablest citizens from taking any active part in local 
politics. However strong their desire to serve their fellows, they do 
not see that they have any fair scope for their powers. They can 
do nothing in the hope of appreciation. Their district has no true 
government. It would be inconvenient and disgusting, if not im** 
possible, for them to undergo the trouble and vexation of halLa-dozen 
different elections, to take part in the meetings of as many different 
boards, and to find at last that all their sacrifices had brought no 
substantial result of honour to themselves or of advantage to others. 
From impotence they pass into despair, to end in selfish indifference. 
Where men have but little chance of serving the public, there men 
will feel but little will to serve. 

li the present condition of Local Government offers protection 
to incompetence and idleness, whilst it puts obstacles in the way of 
ability and industry, it is natural that the local administration should 
be costly and inefficient. I do not mean to say that the work of 
Local Government is not often admirably performed. Thank God 
England has still many citizens whose goodwill in the service of 
their country needs to be stirred by no fiouTish of applause, and 
whose energy is only aroused by the obstacles in their path. But 
1 do say that Local Government in England is so constituted as to 
effect the smallest possible result with the greatest possible friction. 
I do say that it affords opportunity for doing work ill and for spend- 
ing wedth recklessly. 1 do say that it fosters to a luxuriant growth 
in all our ci^hsens, in electors and elected alike, those foults which 
intensify its own inherent mischiefs. And I am prepared to justify 
all that I have said by numberless examples and illustrations drawn 
from the actual state of local affairs and of local finance. 

So long as twenty boards or more have power to raise and spend 
the local revenue, so long will every improvement cost far more than 
it should. So long as we continue to violate the plainest rules of 
equity by making some citizens pay for what conoems the welfere of 
all, 90 long we must expect to see private interest conflicting with 
the ptddic good. A thriftless local expenditure is to be dq^recated, 
not so much for the actual loss which it occasions as for the possible 
good which it prevents. An unequal imposition of loi^ burthens is 
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hateful, not so much for the paui which it causes as for the injustice 
of which it sets an example, and for the selfishness to which it lends 
an excuse* The value of fairness in the adjustment of pubUc bur- 
thens, and of economy in the oui^y of public wealth, is not to be 
measured by pounds, shillings, and pence, but by their happy effect 
in making government, whether local, or imperial, the visible embodi- 
ment of gofd sense, of equity, of honesty, and of humanity, and in 
teaching every citizen to feel that the State is neither more nor 
less than the commimity organised for the attainment of the common 
good. 

The foregoing criticism of Local Government as it now stands 
may suggest the extent and character of its needed reformation. An 
adequate measure of reform must select the areas most suitable for 
the purposes of local administration and abolish all the rest. It 
must constitute in a liberal and judicious spirit the authorities 
which are to preside in those areas, and it must centre in them the 
functions shared among the multitude of boards now in existence. 
It must make the incidence of taxation more just, consoKdate the 
rates, rectify their assessment, and provide for a 'simple and uniform 
system of returns. In my second paper I shall attempt to develop 
with more fulness of detail the principles upon which I think that 
the amendment of our system of Local Government must proceed. 


William Rathbonb. 
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W^tTGION AND TNS RATES: ^ ’ 


ai^d courteous auawer of Mr, Dale in tbe 
Cm^wry ^t January to what I had written on the Eduoatiosi of 
1870 in Deomber last, lays upon me the duty of making reply. In 
deii^sa Jisofethat nothing will escape from me at variance witli his 
good example. 

My ot^t is not ooniention but agreement : 1 desire to invite all 
who value Ohristianity and education in England to stand dxmly 
together in defence of Christian education and «to press onward 
steadily for its extension throughout English homes. 1 rejoice, thi^e- 
fore, to note many points of agreement in Mr, Dale’s reply to my 
argument. 

1. We are fully agreed in the desire that the whole population of 
the country should be duly educated. 

2. And that those who are unable, by reason of poverty, to provide 
education for their children should be aided by the help of the public 
revenues. 

3. Further, and most emphatically, 1 agree with him that to 
compel Nonconformists of any kind to go to an Anglican school, or to 
any school where their conscience can be tampered with, is a flagrant 
injustice. 

4. Once more, that education is to be valued and promoted for its 
own sake, and not, as Mr. Dale puts it, for the sake of ^ Churches.’ 
Though Catholics desire all men to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, their work of education has their own flocks and their own 
children so emphatically in view that the presence of non-Catholic 
children in their schools is wholly unsought, and, if their number be 
great, it is a cause of difficulty to us. 

5. Furtber, I am rejoiced to perceive in the cautious rei^rve of 
Mr. Dale that he distinguishes between the reading of the Bible 
and doctrinal Christianity. He denies that they are equivalent in 
pjmse or in fret. This 1 read with great saiisfretion* I would 
t|ipt it were more widely recognised. 
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6« Lastly, I igmwitli XMe in aU im says as to the care that 
iadne to theiJ^fonconforlaists iksadtered :thvotighoi^ village and 
small towns of the 0 ^ L would support with all my heart his 
pleadhtg for them before any Commission. He as an ex- 
ample the Parish of Blaokford^ with a thousand people^ of which he 
claims half as Nonconformists. ^ his theory in page 62 he would 
have one oidy 8^ sake of efficiency. 1 wotdd have two, 

for thesahe both of cooscienoe and of Christianity. To impose one only 
Anglican school on, the five hundied Nonconformists wordd be uniust 
To impose a Board School on the five hundred Anglicans would be 
equally unjust. X would oppose both schemes as tyrannous ; and I woidd 
contend ibr the Christian liberty and Christian conscience of bqth 
Nonconformists and Anglicans. Thoroughly as I value the efficiency 
of schools, I value the liberty and conscience of Christian men 
more. The Nonconformists of Blackford, being five hundred, could bave 
their united school, and in five hundred there would be at least mm 
hundred children ; and a school of a hundred children, with proper 
care, may be made completely efficient. There are cases more diffi*> 
cult than that of Blackford. As you diminish the population so you 
increase the difficulty. But it is a still greater difficulty, not where 
there are thousands or hundreds, but where there ore only tens. Such 
difficulties must always exist. Nobody knows them better than wo. 
There are Catholics scattered in villages and in small towns by t^ 
and by fives, or by single families here and there. We have too much 
common sense to demand of the majorities, be they Anglicans or Non- 
conformists, the breaking up not only of their schools but the sacrifice 
of their religious conscience, and the change of the legid status of 
their education to meet our objections. It would be like blowing up 
a town to clear the rooms of mosquitoes. There must always be 
residual difficulties which cannot be met by legislation* They must 
be treated by common sense, justice, and equity. The nearest 
approach to such a treatment would be what I have laid down: 
namely, a universal education rate, with proportionate participa- 
tion, and separate schools for all who are wil^g to form them under 
tho co&djtionB of the statute: or, again, common schools on like 
terms for those who prefer them ; or, finally, for all those, who 
cannot form or maintain schools of their own, the amplest oonsdtence 
clause, vigilantly guarded, and |womptly vindicate^ 

But here begin our disagremnents :• — 

I. ,1 cannot think that million of schoolless ohildrmL in 1870 
represented only poverty in their parents. First, becansu utbers 
eqiiafiy poor had already founded and maintained Umir tchools — 
witness tle W These children were school- 

\m because, as f myit believe, their parents looked m the educatum 
of the peo]^o m ft matter bel<mging to the State, or at least not 
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Mongloig to private peraonf, eith« fw Ohtifltla^ «r as mmtos of 
Beligion tb^ held to be one ibiag abdbdiica* 
Wm. aaotber. Tb^ built tbeir chapel and paid their misister^ as 
ll^. Bale says* Haying done this, they were conteait. Ibis I Mleve 
to be the chief oate^ why, outside of the Voluntary schools, there was 
no education in the country. Other causes, indeed, ttoe were, such 
as vice, neglect, intemperance — all these contributed t# the general 
deeoll^on; but the main cause, I must believe, was apathy, an 
absence of zeal for education, and of a sense of responsibility to 
found or to build schools for themselves and for others. Ibis belief 
is still further confirmed by the fact that the Nonconformists of this 
country, always excepting the Wesleyans, are to be found Cbiefly 
among the middle and lower middle class. But the middie class 
are above poverty. The population of England and Wales in 
1870 was about 22,000,0lX). The Established Church had provided 
school-room for 1,765,944, that is, taking a sixth for the children 
who ought to be at school, for about 10,000,000 people. The 
Nonconformists had at that time school-room for 411,948, that is, 
by the same calculation, they had provided for about 2,500,000 
people. It is clear, then, either that the Nonconformist popu- 
lation was greatly less than that of the Established Church, or that 
the Nonconformists were behindhand in the work of providing 
schools for their children. And this may be gathered from Mr. Dale’s 
plea of poverty. They could not provide schools he says. There- 
fore it is not unreasonable to believe that they did not ; and from 
this it follows that they who were chiefly responsible for the destitu- 
tion complained of have now received the chief benefit and control of 
the Act of 1870 and of the Education Kates. 

2. I must also disagree in Mr. Dale’s statement that the Board 
Schools represent the kind of religious teaching desired by the people 
of this country. 

First, because the people of this country as yet know little of 
what the religious teaching of Board Schools may be. ^ Th^ are 
attached to the Board Schools,’ as Mr. Dale says, ^ because they are 
laiger, handsomer, better lighted, better warmed, more attractive iban 
their own schools.’ There is nothing of religion in all this. The 
people may be indifierent, or careless, or thoughtless about the 
religious teaching. But that is a long way from approving po^tively 
or knowingly of the religion taught in the Board Schools. 

Further, if the people of this cohntiy had any zeal for the Act of 
1870, dr any dare to protoote its opeikticm, they would go to the poll 
at the triennial elections. But the fitct now comes out, that of the 
electors a very large proportion neves? Irote at alL In the Metropoli- 
tan District, for instance, at the last^ election not one in four had zeal 
or care enough in the matter to go to the poll. There were weeks of 
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plaearding and addressifig s&d (^ixyassiiig in public meetings, and 
by private agents^bntm one in iciir voted In each of the Metro- 
politan boi^tighs about thme fonrt^ even m<ne, did not take the 
trouble to ^te at all. This is a new revelation. Hitherto it has been 
thought and, because much vaunted, believed that the Act of 1870 
was an Act demanded by the popular voice, and that it representfi the 
popular mini. I agree with Mr. Bale in thinking that it was an 
Act carried by a Liberation Parliament, which began with the 
schools on its way to the Established Church. 

It was so far a political measure. It disendowed religion in the 
schools as an approach to disendow religion in the Established Church. 
But, as I have said, the disendowment of religion is the endowment 
of secularism. ^ 

3. Here, again, is another point of disagreement. Mr. Dale 
thinks that I contradict myself because I have said that the Board 
Schools are secular schools, and also that the reading of the Bible in 
them has given them a religious character. These two things are 
perfectly consistent. There is no contradiction. At the outset the 
Bible was not read in them. The schools then were essentially 
secular. The desire of the people has forced the reading of the Bible 
into them, and now they have a religious semblance. This fact 
proves that whereas the schools are essentially secular the people have 
made them so far religious. I quoted this fact, not to commend the 
Board Schools, but to prove that the desire of the people of this 
country is decisively in favour of religious education. 

4. Once more, I fear, 1 must disagree where I most wish to agree 
with Mr, Dale. He affirms broadly that doctrinal Christianity may 
be taught, and is taught, in the Board schools : and that not in con- 
travention of the Act of 1870, but in conformity with it. He points 
out that the clause of the Act excludes only ^ Formularies and Cate- 
chisms distinctive of any denomination.’ If 1 rightly understand 
him, he says that this does not exclude the matter of such formu- 
laries but only the formularies themselves. He says, indeed, that 
Christian doctrines may be taught, and are taught, by Nonconformists 
without creeds or formularies. If I had so interpreted the Act of 
1870, 1 am afraid^ — ‘ pace Sanoti Ignatii’ — that I should have horn 
called a Jesuit. But if the Act of 1870 permits Nonconformist 
schoolinasters to teach in Board schools the doctrines which Nonconfor- 
mist ministers, without creeds or formularies, teach in chapek, what 
becomes of Clause 14 ? Are not these doctrines distinctivt of any 
denominations ? But they are taught without creeds or fomidaries. 
Yes, but doctrines are the mental conceptions of whieffi creeds see only 
the verbal expression. Creeds are only the diagrams of the triangles, 
as 1 said. But Mr. Dale tells us that Noneonfonnirin do not use 
creeds or formulaiies. Then Board schools are after aUN^eioonformist 
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^ llley tti« the endownOTfc of tl» Noni^form- 

'M-' l4l%ioiJ.‘ am not 'arguitjg to exhlttde tha^Nonchnfonnist 
Christianity, so far as it is trim, Mm Board schools. 
•1 dnd that so much of Christianity yei xenk^ in thO schodfe 
W&e AWxif 1870, and that the will of the feoftefi^ feeing the 
ClirfitlaMty Of Ehglahdy^ it he^ into IM Boixd sdloda asid 

thrOCi^Hhh ekttses of Mje Ac?t of I870i Thk i« do A-^Bsar gam, 
R^^fesornmusly-^ nay aa^meot and 


Coimcil grants, and are erduali?^ 

Mneatlo^^ lididteiiaiKoe'^^^^ 

bl^pMcatihn ' of Board schools. Indeed, Mr. Bale skys diat the 
iSfeeifiSW the Act desirted that Board schools 

a1phiild ‘ displace * all others. This is the issue at stake : hdnestly 

■ ' ‘■ 

- ^ khd here I mnst call attention to the inconghiitieB of this Bibli- 
eki instruction. The Bible may be read and explained, and explained 
dhhtrfxmEy, biit only in such words as the wboolmaster may select. 
The' #e^ed and exact words of formularies and catechisms, which the 
bigh^t and best minds have for ages pondered and fixed as the most 
adequate and exact expression of truth, are not ^tutable, but the ex- 
temporaneous, or haphazard, words of the schoolmaster are sanctioned 
% Ihe AOt Of 1870. Surely this is a surpassing perversity. Let us 
a step further, the schoolmaster may explain the Bible in the sense 
Of doctrinstl Chri^ianity. But does the schCblmaSter belong to one 
linnoniination ? And does he so know the pecidiarities of all denomina- 
tions that he can teach a doctrinal (^ristianity which shafi not coin- 
cide "^th any one of them 7 This unseotarian doctrinal C^stianity 
iftitfidd aVonoe be stereotyped for thd use of B^rd schools. It is an 
Alfe^ie^fethent, or eyett a miracle, of Biblical exeg^is; Bui M, to exdude 
'ebnin^4niriktion^ contradictions, it were stareo^^ped wd im{M^ 
dh iaf' Bokrtt' ^ Ichic^ it w<Md straightway become fenmniary; Mr. 
BA the d^rines of our LOfd^i divinity, ‘ Hli atonement for 

^he d^r^bfAn,tbe^fotAjudgmen^^^ may bk tnughtwithiHd^ formularies 
In’ Bomd ^B^bols. Are not th^e dkiinotivo ? But Ibis is ifot aU. 
If Che people of England could be esSnmd of the Bibheal teaching 
6f the sdhdohnaifted in 1883, thisirmild be^no ledbrKy for l6dtv> ' The 
fohoolmasteis; otheC ' men, may- their rniddi. Ijidf 

B;ewley*s Ch^ty is waraing enodg^J ’The laW has 'feerii dtdiiged to 
frrtdt Che la^ of* endd#inent8 UtiM Orthodbxy to 
T^iidl^rinnism to tTidtarianiinn. * A ptekcripfcion^if 
bnddglijIBelie^^ SdldrifameAs«c% 

■' r-?' ■■ , '’V 


injnstiee of the Act in its prasent appliodtiom 
'and 
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g^n to the aatisfeotien Imteaf t}i0 off the 

Agnostics. Not only may schoolmasters change their minds, hut school- 
masters may he changed thetnsdeai^ Whey am bare tmday aud. there 
to-rmn’rowv^ And will tlm incoming doctrine agree with ihe outgoing ? 
And thenar children of Ohiistiati parents, .and stha poor parents of 
Christian oMldti^n, are to be tossed 'to and fro aiid<carimd ahwt .with 
every wind if doctrine as sohshlhsaatms and Sohool ^bsirds {doase^ I 
*do wiEf .-not #iie'idaf^.riae ,lQp iin 

Board schools./ ■ . ; : :■; 

< *^0 still mom pmpOsteridiUi,:r^^ vipih' all 

their lldymisotlmia the ministers of religion are suppoaedto ha .^^^naM- 
*£ed 16 M hy atody; trainings experience ; end ^they iteaeh with a 
sense sf reipdii&ibility. They haire^ been as nmeh set apart to teach 
religion as schoolmasters are ^set apart to teach seeiilar knowiec^e. 
But no miM^er is admitted to teach in a Board sohooL Of srhat^ 
ever odlonr he be, a minister is di^dnctive of a denomination., The 
schoolmaster is without colour or creed. No denomination , owns him, 
nor he any. Me is by the statute an unsectarian unattaohooU All 
trained ministers are excluded — only untrained schoolmastem may 
teach doctrinal Christianity by law. This exclusion of ^the fitted’ and 
the survival of the less fit, throws the religious teaching qf our rising 
youth into the hands of the unfit. Could unreason more vis 
betray itself ? And can any considerate man wonder |tii^t «ail whp 
bold dear as life the faith once fdelivered|to the aaiivts, in jdlife 
integrity and in ali its precision conscientiously refuse ; to aeud their 
children to Board Schools ? And these schools are one day to ^ isolate* 
and to ^idilplaoe Vthe voluntaryand C^ristkn schools of Exiglfmd* ^ If 
Mr. Dale^ account be aocurate, themet result of all thfe wopi )4 
that the Board school system has been turnediui^ tho ^ of 

a new religion. It is a Pan-Nonconformist Church concurrently 
aidowed side by side with the KstahUshedChiur^V ^ must >alB0, fake 

leave i to eaE thfe i^ C^i^ianity emphatioa^ aectar^:t;’ 

and the ^tm itself^ a new sect of which scdiacdinaster^ 
pontigfiu^ It is a^ a prqMganda of Christianity without 
And ^ first effeet of ijb will be to break down in tha< 

English^; people the surviving belief that Christiaii|ty 
^definite truth; v As yet,,! do nohbeUeve that it represents 
wh;h tdikh ihe pe^e axe content, hut in ten yeara nioec^ m ^ 

behOuaithat t^^ wAl not only be oontent with 
aohoolmast^ butuwith less; Thoi mariaige^ 
iehOe^ NoAeenfo]m|rt^ 6 <^ 90 l|,,a^ 
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^ Sdiool Boards, are content it seems iK^ith ibis shadow of their 
OudsUan inheritance. , 

5, Once more I must disagree on the stahmient that the Act of 
1870 has done great things for the Voluntary schools. Mr. Dale says 
that by its committees, &c., it has enabled them ^ to increase the 
number of their schools, and the number of children in average 
attendance ; that the grant earned has been greatly increased, and 
tbe number of the children nearly doubled.’ All tbis be sets down to 
the Act of 1870. I set down none of it. All might and ought to 
have been done without it. If he had set it down to the movement 
that produced the Act itself, I should agree with him. The facts are 
these. The destitute condition of so large a number of children, tbe 
inadequacy of the efforts, great as they had been, of the founders of 
voluntary schools, the niggardly parsimony of the annual vote for 
education of 600, 000^. a year, with an irresistible impulse and a grow- 
ing conviction throughout the country that we were behindhand in 
education — these and other like causes produced the Act of 1870. 
As soon as it became law, the Committee of Privy Council gave notice 
that after two years all grants in aid of building new schools would 
cease. This was, in fact, a declaration against the multiplication of 
Voluntary schools. And this at once roused the friends of religious 
education to a great effort. In the ten years from 1870 to 1880 
the increase of schools and scholars was as follows : — 

In 1869-70 there was school room for 1,765,944. In 1879-80, for 
3,158,119; increase, 1,392,175, Average attendance in 1869-70, 
1,062,999 ; in 1879-80, 1,981,684 ; increase, 918,665. Even Catho- 
lics out of their poverty raised a ‘ Crisis Fund ’ — so called because of 
the perils of the Act of 1870 — with this result : they raised 390,000/., 
and provided schoolroom for 71,518 additional children. There 
is no communion in England poorer than the Catholic Church. A 
few old and wealthy families there are, with a handful of the 
middle class and a million of labouring poor. What tbe Catholics 
and Wesleyans did, the Nonconformists might have done, and more 
abundantly. 

Not a particle of this vast increase came directly from the Act of 
1870, It did, indeed, give a menace and an alarm, followed by the 
refusal of building grants. All the machinery of committees and bye- 
laws, and boy-beadles, and school ‘ visitors,’ might have been created 
without tbe Act of 1870 or the Board School system. Machinery is 
an accident whish might have been created without the Act as it 
stands. All the 1,570,000/. which Mr, Dale says the Voluntary schools 
have earned has been earned since 1870, as before it, not by the Act 
or because of the Act, but under the minutes and inspection of the 
Committee of Privy Council. I must deny altogether that we owe to 
the Act of 1870 as snob anything but alarm^ and tbe energy wbicb 
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alarm excites. For this I thank it ; hut for nothing more. We owe 
to it much privation, the loss ol ihe building gmnts, the legal secu- 
larisation of our schools, and the exclusion of Christianity from our 
school hours and from our school books. To the Nonconfiormist 
ftohools, and to those who had not denied themselves to provide 
schools, the f\ct was indeed a profuse and an exclusive boon. To 
those who had laboured and toiled, spending and being spent for 
the education of England, it was, as one of its chief promoters was 
compelled to confess in Parliament, great discouragement to Volun- 
tary schools. 

6. Again, I fear, I must accept Mr. Dale’s disagreement by affirming 
once more that the Statute of 1870 has reduced our schools to the 
condition of secular schools. During the four hours of the school 
day only secular matter can be taught. What is taught out of those 
hours is beyond the law, and, morally, as much out of the school as 
if it were taught under another roof. And as I said, it is taught 
freely : that is, so far as the Grovernment is concerned, which pays 
nothing for it, and takes no cognisance of it — not freely indeed for the 
managers who bear the burden in the maintenance of the school, and in 
the teachers* stipend. Mr. Dale’s comment, that’ if our schools are only 
secular, Government may dispense with them, is hardly well-weighed. 
Government is bound by every bond of equity and justice to recognise 
freedom of conscience ; and if the Voluntary schools of England were 
‘ displaced,’ such a violation of conscience would be perpetrated as 
would convict all the agents, aiders, abettors, and comforters of such 
a policy of tyranny and simulation : of tyranny in violating conscience, 
of simulation in prating of religious liberty. Here is the inevitable 
alternative : the Legislature must either recognise liberty of conscience, 
and the schools freely founded on liberty of conscience ; or, with the 
profession of civil and religious liberty in its mouth, it must force 
secular education upon a Christian people. Free denominational 
schools are the safeguards and depositories, the outworks and 
the bulwarks, of liberty of conscience. The world has gone right 
round the compass. If the Free Churches of England should in the 
nineteenth century make reprisals on the Court of High Commission 
and the 3tar Chamber in the seventeenth century, they would take 
away the liberty of conscience for which their fathers suffered all pain 
and loss, and make their name a perpetual reproach. The Voluntaiy 
or Christian schools give to the Government at an inadequate price a 
full secular teaching. This is all it requires, and all it recognises. To 
the Christian teaching of the school the Government contributes 
nothing, and has no pretext or plea to interfere* Ifay more, it 
oaQnot interfere mthout a violatioii of the liberty of Englishmen, to 
behm and to edimate their (Mdren as their 

7, Again, lam nnaMe to agree with Mr* Bale that in a popidation 
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howsoever divided in religion, there ^ught to be ealj one. 
flo{ikwi|^M^^ schools of sixty or seventy ohildien stne :not* 

Here we reach the truth, it is secular efficiency agninsti 
religion and oonscienoe. I w^ould maintain that, whether the pofiala** 
tion be 15,000 or 1,500, Anglicans, Catholics, and Nonconformists 
ought to be free to found their own schools, and ough'^to be aided 
by 'the public revenues to do so. If in such a population any desire 
and are willing to deny themselves to found a secular school, I would? 
at ebce say that in our mixed state they ought to be helped by public, 
aid to do so. As to efficiency, the Government by its inspectors will 
take care. In three places Mr. Dale says that Nonconformists are 
‘ unable,^ < are too poor,’ and ‘ cannot ’ found schools for themselves., 
To this I answer again, the Wesleyans and Catholics of England ouh 
of their greater poverty have done so, and for the religious care of 
their children hold themselves bound to do so. Let others do the 
same. I cannot, therefore, accept the plea of inability, except in 
cases where the numbers are few and scattered. And these cases 
naay be treated exceptionally. The rule is founded on a great law of 
equal justice, and it ought not to be abandoned because of a few 
residual difficulties. ' 

8. I am sorry to add to the list of disagreements, but two remain 
which I cannot pass over. Mr. Dale asks. What will become of the 
‘ moral power of the Voluntary system which no public money can 
create,’ ‘ the unbought energy,’ ‘ the free gift,’ if the Voluntary schools 
receive a share in the school rates? Voluntaryism would then cease 
to be. Not so fast ; I will tell him. I would give to the B<)ard 
schools a share in the school rate in proportion to the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who desire to found such schools. This would at 
oncC spread the wholesome principle of voluntaryism all over the 
land. I would have no educational pauperism ; and I would give to 
the Voluntary schools, in like manner, though not, perhaps, in like 
proportion, a share in the education rate. The effect of this measure 
would be universal equality, and therefore universal justice. The 
schools of the whole country would depend on four kinds of support : 
the Consolidated Fund, the school rate, the contributions of foumlers 
andmanagers, the school-pence paid by the parents. I have rBaid 
that the proportion might vary. For denominational schools it may 
be equitable to require that the contributions should be larger and: 
the school rate less than in the Board schools. Mr. Dale says that; 
most people would prefer schools managed by boards. XfCt them 
have them. But more, I believe, would prefer their own manage- 
ment and their own schools. All who pay ought to share ; no sohool 
oi^ht to exist without voluntary contiibutions as #ell as Btate )aid. , 
Under the Boor Law Gm people 

were intolerable, because all ims dcme by the. rate, and little, was 
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of thfe tfee Poor lAvr rtm?ed 

profitable labojur aod restricted rbliof to liel^fesi poveri^f, 1?h!s com- 
biBatio© of popular energy with’ puMic aM* rims^ all the 

healthiest and most vigorous^ m^vities of our' oommonwealtb* It 
is being destroyed by the TTorldng of the Act oi 187<^ ^ Mr* Z^e 
desires the displacement of Voluntary schools" by Board schools*^ 
He says : * Ike Board school system is certain to supersede the 
schools of the denominationalists ’ (p- 7 0). Here again we agree. He 
thinks it will be for good. I believe it will be a fatal and £nal evil. 
Time was when some would have agreed with me. ‘ Our object, ^Said 
Mr. Forster in 1870, ‘is to complete the present Voluntary system/ to 
fill up gaps, sparing the public money where it can be done without/ 
procuring as much as we can the assistance of the parents, and 
welcoming as much as we rightly can the co-operation and aid of 
those benevolent men who desire to assist their neighbours.’ ^ Mr. 
Dale’s system of universal Board schools would abolish all Voluntary' 
schools, and convert all voluntary contributions into school rates. 
Where would Voluntaryism be then? Education would be endowed 
as by tithes and Church rates levied upon the willing and unwilling 
alike. My desire would be to lighten tbe rates as much as possible, 
and to develop as much as possible the energy, generosity, zeal, self- 
respect, self-help of the people of England. Kate schools will kill 
all these highest qualities of a free people, and burden us with a 
mechanical, automatons, educational bureaucracy worked from a 
centre with clouds of paid ofiScials. Grermany and France are 
examples which no Christian Englishman — I will say no free English- 
man — will desire to follow. There is only one adequate cheek to this 
tendency, and that is that conscience shall be free and that the choice 
of education shall be free throughout the whole people. Mr. Dale 
thinks that he has a larger faith in English Christianity than I have. 
I doubt it : as I will show before I have done. But I think I have 
a larger faith in free and voluntary education than he has. Before 
1870, with the annual pittance of 600,000^. a year, the people of 
England were hardly encouraged to spontaneous effort, and yet they 
founded -schools for nearly two million of children. Show them 
now that to honest effort on their part help sufficient for thek need 
is offers, and the hands that hang down will be lifted to retoluto 
work. But this will never be so long as tbe Act of 1870 is unequally 
and unjustly worked for the exclusive creation of schools for which no 
voluntary effort is demanded. 

9. I will close this array of disagreements by one more, whkh is, I 
fear, very deep. Mr^ Dale says, ‘ I have a larger than the 
Ckrdinal in the prospeets of English Christianity. It is not dependent 
upoQ the success of hk Enunenoe! in ^ year from 

^ cxoix/p/iis. ? 
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Rentes ibr siipport of denomiuatioiial schools* I>Bt the secular 
edmsatiou of the people be provided by secular authorities, and let the 
C^iudioB, by whatever arrangements seem expedient to them,* provide 
fbsr leligtons education at their own cost, and out of school hours ’ 
(p. 16). I have already shown that we do provide religious instruc- 
tion outside of the four school hours and without the SWe or public 
revenues, partly by the stipends paid to our teachers, and by the 
free personal work of our clergy. Therefore in what I add I have 
this always before me. 

It is now fifty years since I began to work among the poor ; and 
I think I know their state. The home ought to be the host schcK>l, but 
it is not so. A Christian people can only be perpetuated by Christian 
education ; but Christian education is not to be given in the unaided 
homes of England — no, not even of the rich, or of the middle class, or 
of the poor. Where one home is full of Christian truth, a thousand are 
unable, by reason of toil or incapacity, to teach the children of the 
house. Christian education is to be perpetuated in England by 
Christian schools. It was Christian schools that made England ; and 
it will be in the schools, Christian or deprived of Christianity, as it 
may be, that the future of England will be decided. Schools without 
Christianity will rear a people without Christianity. It is true that 
neither a million nor a myriad of millions of money will perpetuate 
Christianity* It will be sustained, as it was first diffused, by teaching, 
and by teaching all that the Divine Author of Christianity com- 
manded us to believe and to do. Direct and certain evidence 
convinces me that the last ten years of the Act of 1870 have already 
done much to weaken the power of Christianity over the schools of 
this country. How can it be otherwise? Before 1870 the whole 
schoolday was pervaded by Christian faith. Every book presupposed 
its truth ; in many it was explicitly recognised. It is not so now. 
I am aware that five hours a week of religious teaching, if well used, 
may do much, and if zealously employed may do enough at least for 
individuals. But who that knows the irregularity of attendance, 
the want of punctuality in the morning, the weariness and the wander- 
ing of children in the afternoon, can fail to see that Christianity is 
put to every disadvantage, and embarrassed by every discouraging 
circumstance ? Who that knows the unequal, imperfect, and per- 
functory working of any extensive system depending upon human 
agency can fail to know how, with all effort to tend upward, we are 
continually tending downward ? 1 am a firm and fearless believer in 
the future of Christianity in England* Nothing but extermination 
of Christians and Christian teachers can extinguish it. But 1 have 
little confidence in doctrinal Christianity without creeds. The 
hist^wy of latitudinarianism since lfi88, of freethmking since 1700, 
and bf rationalism since 1840, is before us. The Hsto^ of Presby- 
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terianism, as in Lady Hewley’a Ohai^y, aad i^^^ of religions 

thought, is also • known. If the reiigious teachiBg{> of th^ Board 
schools be aH that the people of England desire, as Dale says, 
then 1 need not add more proof that Christianity is already icu: in 
its decline. 1 am not insensible of the widespread and wonderful 
reviving of religion in individuals : but what is the state of the 
masses of tfe people ? Thirty years of work and observation in 
London have taught me things that Mr. Dale cannot efface from my 
reason. The late Hugh James Bose, whose name is venerated in 
Cambridge and by many still surviving, if it be unknown to the 
younger men of this day, drew out with his wide knowledge of G-erman 
literature the decline of Christianity in Germany. He traced its 
three periods — the first of rigorous dogma, from which men recoiled 
into a second stage of devout, indefinite pietism ; which again issued 
in a third, the rationalistic rejection both of dogma and of pietism, 
and the reign of unbelief. I hope I may be deceived, but I believe 
that England passed from its dogmatic religion in the last century 
into its pietism in the time of Wesley, and that it is passing into its 
final period of rationalism and positivism in the educated, and of 
naturalism and materialism in the uneducated, classes. This down* 
ward tide no Board school education and no creedless Christianity 
can arrest. It is because I have a large faith in Christianity that I 
have no faith in education which deviates from the inheritance of 
Christian England. The schools of England were pervaded with 
Christianity down to the year 1870; their action may have been 
feeble upon the masses, and must have been feeble if the religion 
taught by schoolmasters in Board schools is all that they desire. 
I do not believe it ; I have better hopes, and a large confidence, and 
I do not speak without experience. The clergy and people of the 
Anglican Church will judge between me and Mr. Dale. Nay, many 
among the Nonconformists with whom I have had correspondence 
will also be able to decide between us. A million of money will not 
touch the heart of the English people. I need no one to tell me that ; 
and the phrase has a hollow sound. But the multiplication of Chris- 
tian schools will touch and train both heart and will to the truth and 
life of our Divine Master. This is now at stake, and I impeach the 
unequal and unjust application or misapplication of the Act of 1870 
as the peril which is impending over Christian England. Some men 
think that what was long ago has never been, and what is now far off 
will never come. But in my belief it is not more certain that two 
converging lines will intersect, though it be beyond the horizon, than 
that the steady elimination of Christianity from the sohook of the 
people will rob England in the future of its Christian inhmtance. 

Though I would say much more, I must make an end. And 
my last word ^11 be the satisfaction with whioh I find that, in the 
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m mmj awi iii«(K>acii^b Iteli agree® 

arith Me ’in ^ main ipoint of myrfbit|Ki^^ ^ J ^$inoed that 

w(mld ia the^ oni* oaatarf® tibe WiMtaqr 
aehoels» Jifr; Pale sa^: thinlr the {School 'Board] is 

oartdla to supersede the schools of the p€aioxidaatkmili8ts^ i(p# 70)» 
My conteatmn) therefore, is aot only adxmtted rbiit sup^^ by the 
whole weight of Mr. Bale’s reasons as wdl hs by My ow5, ,: > 

' ^ What will be the result of this upon the Cteistian edimatioui^ the 
BEtibaal character, and the Christianity of England, 1 lea^e for the 
present to the conscience and to the common sense of EngUahnien. 

' Henry EnwAnn, Cardinal AxchMshop* 
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The question raised in these pages by Cardinal Manning is ene 
that affects others besides the Eonaan Catholics. There are many 
members of the Church of England who are profoundly dissatisfied 
with the arrangement of which he complains ; and I shall be glad to 
state the opinion held by a large proportion of them Who have taken 
a strong practical interest in spreading education during the last 
thirty or forty years. If members of the Church of England were to 
hold their peace, it might be erroneously supposed that they have no 
sympathy with the principle for which Cardinal Manning contends, 
and that they are content to have it assumed that their opinions do not 
materially differ from those of Mr. Dale. In what I have to say I 
shall endeavour to be brief; and I shall best attain to brevity by not 
interfering with the controversy, except in regard to those points of 
principle about which there is an evident need to state the views of 
Churchmen interested in education. 

The point to which I wish specially to call attention is the 
inequality of treatment which the various classes of elementary schools 
receive at the hands of the State; and I venture to say that such 
inequality amounts to an infringement of the principle of Teligious 
liberty. The Education Act of 1870 might have been strictly im- 
partial about religious teaching, or it might have continued to main- 
tain a religious basis as the rule for schools established under its 
provisions, and then have admitted exceptions to meet the wishes of 
those who desired schools of a different character. Instead of this, its 
directions about religious instruction in schools built out of the fimds 
which it provided are uniformly prohibitory. Children whose parents 
wish them to have no religions instruction are to have none. On 
the other haiid, there is no enactment to secure religions 
of fipy these who desire it. No religious teaching, lasay 

be given except: at the beginning or ending of the . si^iidel Jbouira. 
On the other hand, there is no requirement ' thab nnj religious 
teaching shall be given at those hours. No catechisnor or fommlary dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination may be used. Her Majesty’s 
iiwpeclom^sM not, jnquli^ instruction . dwil^tots 
Of jemminn AU is negative; 

is prohibited, none of any kind is enjoined. The whole tendency of 
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tbe Aid is to sbow that religion is a dangerous subject and to discourage 
instruction in it. Moreover, the manner of |HN>hibition in some cases 
is such as to suggest a limitation of religious instruction of indefi- 
viite extent in such schools as may still desire it* This limitation 
inanagers and teachers are to learn to apply without very clear 
guidance ; and experience shows that it is possible for ^em to take 
very diffeient views from those which may eventually be insisted 
upon by authority to which they must bow. This is especially true 
of the Cowper-Temple clause. It directly forbids the employment 
of catechisms and formularies. Is this prohibition to be taken as 
applicable only to the exact words in which the catechisms and 
formularies are expressed ? ,Or is it intended to include the sub- 
stance of what they teach ? 

The presence of such a clause in the Act was certain to raise con- 
troversy ; it could scarcely be doubtful in what way that controversy 
would be settled. The natural inference was that the insertion of 
the clause was designed to control the discretion of School Boards 
and to give a bias to their determinations. The old system of teach- 
ing religious truth was clearly forbidden, and a new system intro- 
duced, by the order that ‘ no religious catechism or religious for- 
mulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the schools.’ The best commentary upon this clause is 
the practical effect which it has had upon the religious instruction 
given in board schools. Cardinal Manning thus describes it: — 
* The exclusive enjoyment and control of the education rate is given 
to one only class of schools, which represents one and only one form 
of opinion, and that form which is repugnant to the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom — ^namely, that such schools should be 
only secular to the exclusion of religion.’ Mr. Dale gives a very dif- 
erent version of what the clause was designed to effect, and of what 
it would effect if left to its own literal meaning. He says : — 

, When this clause was relied upon as a guarantee that the rate schools sliould 
not be made the denominational schools of the Church that happened to be domi- 
nant in any school district, it was replied that the clause placed no limitation on 
the power to give religious teaching ; * there was no proviaon to preyent any 
religion or any creed from being expounded and taught.’ Hr. Jacob Brjgbt’s 
amendment on the clause, to the effect that * in any such school in which the Holy 
Scriptures ehall he taught, the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of 
or against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ was rejected by a 
majority of 261 to 130. Amendment after amendment was proposed with the 
object of excluding from the Board schools what the Cardinal describes as * doc- 
trinal Ohristianity,’ but they were either withdrawn or rejected. Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, and other ministerial speakers condemned them vdth warmth 
and vehemence. 

If we turn from wbat mi^t be to wbat is, if we examiae the 
oomiiiaEtey furmshed by the acts of School Boards, what shall we 
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find? Certainly, so far as I know, nothing that approaches to 
that ^perfect liberty of oral instruction which Mr. Dale contends 
that all are free to ithpart. Of this he is evidently aware, for 
be recognises the fact and gives reasons why it is so. ‘It is 
the ratepayers acting through the School Boards who have ex- 
cluded, or have done very much to exclude, “doctrinal Christianity.” 
Using the fowers conferred by the Act, they have adopted bye- 
laws imposing limitations on the teaching of the Scljioolmaster 
which are not imposed by the Act itself ; they have tried to- 
make the teaching undoctrinal ; they have aimed at being what is 
called “ unsectarian.” ’ Mr. Dale seems to me somewhat uocandid 
in alleging this reason, for he certainly omits all reference to the cause 
which has led them to do so, themselves being witnesses. The School 
Boards have invariably said that they were bound by the spirit of 
the Act and not by its letter only ; that its spirit was to be judged by 
the general tendency of the Act and by the Cowper^Temple clause, 
and not by speeches uttered in the House of Commons which were 
not ordered by the Act to be taken as authoritative expositions, 
but which might have been spoken to silence opponents, to please 
constituents, or to put the requirements of the Act in a form which 
would make them more acceptable to the speaker’s own conscience. 
And this statement of the requirements of the spirit of the Act is 
one of which all candid minds would instinctively feel the force. 
The idea of teaching orally what may not be taught from a cate- 
chism or formulary, might satisfy educated persons trained to un- 
derstand niceties of language ; it would certainly not approve itself 
to the average Englishman. If the denominationalists had insisted 
upon their right of action as expounded by Mr. Dale, and if, when 
they were in a majority, they had taught the distinctive doctrines of 
their several confessions, they would have been denounced in news- 
papers, in placards, in public speeches, as violating the principles 
and the spirit of the Act which they were bound to administer 
fairly and impartially ; and there can be little doubt that to the 
average mind their conduct would seem indefensible. Though 
they might now plead Mr, Dale’s authority for acting in the manner 
described, I fear they could scarcely expect to have him stand forth 
as their champion, prepared to justify them for doing what he asserts 
the Act authorises them to do. Throughout England the principle of 
religious liberty for which the denominationalists contend would 
have grievously suffered in popular estimation if they had ignciredthe 
bias which the Cowper-Temple clause gives to the Act; and which 
practically endows with the education rates of the couniry those 
who are satisfied with ‘ unsectarian religious teaching,’ or with no 
religious teaching at all. 

There is another ccnsideratlon which also must have weight with 
thoughtful persons* Those who have taken part in the diMcult task 
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,|ff religious tncfch, &re alive to the great evil 

about th^ truth ejercwea en. the 
niinds* Now it lies open to eveiy mwber ^ School 
B<^4 to bri^g before the Board to censure any teaijhing given 
any.p^ itsipoastere or mistresses to which he object This is a liberty 
that ia sometimes freely used. The religious teacher, therefore, who 
desires the spiritual welfare of the children under his tbarge shrinks 
from instructing them in subjects which might possibly lead to a con- 
trover^^ While conscious of the importance of religious instruction, 
he feeh that it is more important still that doubts concerning the 
truth pf what he sets before the children should not be raised lest 
they should be tempted to think that no reliance can be pjaepd on 
any religious teaching. It would be an evil not to teach,; it would 
be a still greater evil to raise a controversy. He chooses tbe lesser 
evil of the two ; and thus religious truth, though felt to be most 
important, slips into the background in order to protect it from 
the irreverence with which it would be assailed if it were insisted 
upon. 

A further difficulty arises from the possibility that the system of 
teaching religious truth actually adopted may be proscribed and a 
different one introduced upon any triennial election of the Board. 
Teaching that one Board might approve, its successor might dis- 
approve ; and as the Board controls the amount of religious teach- 
ing which may be given, and to a considerable extent its character, 
a thoughtful , teacher would shrink from attempting definite teach- 
ing which, though patronised by the existing Board, might be 
snubbed by its successor. Practically, therefore, the religious teach- 
ing given in Board schools is of the character imputed to it by Mr. 
Dale : it is ‘ undoctrinal’ or ‘ unsectarian ; ’ and, with the Education 
Act as it stands, it could not be otherwise, There are qf course some 
who approve this method of teaching : there are others who dislike 
it to the uttermost. It is, at the host, the kind of teaching .which 
.was^ advocated Ipng before the Act of, 1870, by the ^fli^sh and 
Foxeiijn School Society, as being what commended itself, tp several 
of .tfee di^Pe^ting communities of the eopntry when they acted to- 
g;ether; itia wbat the Church of ^gknd, the Wesleyanaj and. the 
Eoman Cathoiipa opposed. Its adoption with respect to their .ehil- 
drpn violates .%eir liberty of copscienoe,, as muph an ppposite 
system might, viplate the liberty of cqpscience of those who up- 
hold the present Niystein. The. Act of 1870, therefore, compelled 
those who desired more definite religious instruction to ta?c them- 
selves if they would maintain the principles on which their schools 
Ipid b^en built and hitherto sustained, and if they reaUy valued for 
the rising generation that distinctive religious training; which they 
ha| ^wpys declared to be e^sentiaVto render (toiafctontji and 
Uving feetpr in tbe formation of a child*s moral and spiritual life. 
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' ' Dafe tii, ‘is no^liiii:dd^tj> to tliodo for 'wliose benefit 

elemental ^acati6bis ifi^K^ded« "‘ Kb say^ ?-~* rVo^ what' I know of 
the workin'g people in w^^ent parts of I do hot believe 

that any considerable number of them would desire to have any other 
%ind of teaching than that which they suppose to be given in Board 
schools; Ibey do hot wSnt a “ doctrine! Christianity ” for thdr 
children^ at 1.ny rate bn week days. The Eoman Catholics of coarse 
I except i His Eminence haS a i%ht to speak for them.* I don’t 
khoWf of course, the extent to which the working people of England 
have givln Mr. Dale a brief to Speak in their name, or what have been 
the opportunities he has possess^ Of knowing their views and prefer- 
encbs ; but my experience would certainly not corroborate his asser- 
tion. 1 believe that most people wish their children to be brought up 
in the truths of religion as they themselves were taught them, or 
as they have dome to hold them. They shrink from innovations ; 
many of them are not sufficiently instructed to detect omisaons or 
false statements ; but their wish is that their children should be 
trained to walk in the old paths. Whilst this is, in my opinion, 
true of most persons, there is no inconsiderable number who do 
take a real and intelligent interest in the subject, and feel deeply 
aggrieved at their children being deprived of the religious instruction 
which they believe must be definite if it is to have any influence 
upon their life and conversation. 

I have spoken generally on this point, because the actual knowledge 
possessed by any one person of the religious views of the masses of 
people must be incbihplete. Mr. Dale speaks as he wishes ter find the 
people ; I might he tempted to do the same^ But there is a test 
to which this question may be brought Which admits of much 
stronger proof. Eor years ^fore the Education Act of 1870 was 
passed, thb country rang with appeals for a conscience clause. The 
need was vehemently urged in Parliament ; the" hardships sufiered 
in iiuiuberless parishes from the want of it were trumpeted fo^^^ 
from platfcUms aUd by newspapers; ' It is true that the denunciations 
were for the most part general, not particular; There was a marked 
reticence about persons and places; and some of us, who thought we 
knew Something abbut the t^inions of the parents whose children 
attended ChUrbh schools^ ventured to describe the agitatioir as fac- 
titious, end* the grievanoBs as' all but imaginary. The ^coneeienoe 
clause * becahie law ; the need for it has been tesW, and we ha^ 
Dale’s view of its importance and of the practical infiuei^ which It 
has mmnsised. He Says j-— ,, m , ? 

* But the Q]iilclreu,’itfnuky be aiged, * have the protection of the conedtenoe clause, 
and the parents can (^im thek ^emption from religious ^ No douM. The 

rural NonconforinisU however, has a sense of honour* ■ ^‘hs^e^uxdito which he 
Sends ids' chiilUim ^ foe -teitorh'Scbool/^dy w by thS rector, whxdly 

maUtged by the rector ; and to Wlthd^ww a^dbikl from the' religious teaching seems 
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for the ohhffttlon which the rector k conferring on himi He 
flinrinlEB from dmng it for another reason. He knows that his own attendance at 
the chapel is regarded with great disfavour by the prmcipalities and powers of the 
parish, and that even among his neighbours he is a marked man. He is tinwilling 
to subject his child to the annoyances which it would suffer if it were isolated 
flpom the rest of its schoolfellows—sent into a separate dass-roc«tt-^while the rest of 
the cb ildre" are at prayers, or receiving a religious lesson from the rector/ 

And 80 it seems that the conscience clause is of littft oar no prac- 
tical value in Mr. Dale’s view ; it is seldom or never taken advantage 
of. The shrinking delicacy and refined sense of honour of rural 
Nonconformity is too pronounced to be aided by it. But there is a 
further admission in the passage I have quoted. If a Nonconformist 
possessed of less honourable refinement and natural delicacy of feeling 
were to take advantage of it, his child would find himself ‘ isolated ; ’ 
he would find all the other children in the school sitting about the 
rector’s feet to be taught by him ; he would find that his father 
was a ‘ marked man ’ among his neighbours, ‘ because of his attend- 
ance at the chapel.’ I suppose he vrould become still more ^ marked ’ 
if his child took advantage of the ‘conscience clause.* Where, then, 
is the evidence of the general indifference about religious teaching 
which Mr. Dale has asserted ? Is not his own illustration some 
answer to the accusation of apathy and disregard for doctrinal teaching 
which he has levelled against the working classes of the country ? 

But Mr, Dale has presented us with the picture of a rural parish 
which, he tells us, ‘ represents the actual condition of immense dis- 
tricts of England.’ It is easy to draw upon the imagination. This 
was freely done when the conscience clause was the relief desired : it 
is not less easy now that a further opposition to definite religious 
education has to be defended. In Mr. Dale’s imaginary village 
there are three dissenting chapels, supported by the small offerings 
of the many working people who attend them, all of whom are of 
course estranged from the Church; they have no sympathy with 
the worship carried on within its walls; they tax themselves to keep 
the roofs of their chapels watertight, and to supply them with what is 
required for their simple worship. Such is not my experience Of the 
manner in which rural Nonconformity is sustained. It is the retired 
tradesman, the wealthy farmer, the thriving shopkeeper, who find 
most of the funds required. This is obviously reconcilable with what 
Mr. Dale tells us of the ‘ isolation * in which the child of a rural 
Nonconformist would find himself if his parents claimed exemption 
from the religious teaching, as secured by the ‘ conscience cdause ; ’ 
but it is not reconcilable with the supposed fact that the ps^ents of 
these very children have made great sacrifices to secure for thaoaselves 
worship and teaching adapted to their own peculiar views. 

Mr. Dale offers himself as a witness to instruct a commission, if 
such a one should be appointed, as to the views and feelings of rural 
commanities. I believe that Mr. Bale has long be^ a resident in 
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Birmingham ; why is it that he do^ hot tell ns something of the 
religions feelings and asi^itatidhs of its pedple, eonceihing which his 
evidence would carry more weight than it does about ^e religious 
habits and preferences of remote rustics ? If evidence should be 
needed about the religious views of rural dissenters, I trust it will be 
sought frdih themselves, and not firom those who, like Mr. Dale, a^e 
anxious to cAim them as partisans of his own. 

There is another argument which Mr. Dale employs in defence 
of the present system. By the Education Bill of 1870 as 
originally drawn, school boards were to be permitted to make grants 
towards the maintenance of voluntary schools within their districts.. 
Great objections were raised to this proposal by more advanced mem- 
bers of the Liberal party. To meet these objections, Mr. Gladstone 
proposed, when the House of Commons was going into committee 
on the bill, to withdraw this clause, and to substitute other help, 
concerning which he said • 

We think that an addition to the present grant from the Privy Council to the 
voluntary schools, which may be taken at the maximum at 60 per cent., would 
fully gain that object. I do not know whether the House is aware of the computa- 
tions generally current as to the expenses of schools, and the contributions to them. 

I believe that none of these computations can be said to be exact ; but, speaking 
roughly, it is said that the expense of educating a child in an efficient secular 
school is thirty shillings, of which it may be said that one-third is provided by the 
Privy Council, one-third from voluntary sources, and one-third by payments fk’om 
the children. We think that if to the third which is now dispens^ the half of the- 
second third were added, subject to the strict conditions wMch I have described^, 
with respect to secular education, the voluntary schools would have no reason to. ♦ 
complain.^ 

Mr. Dale refers to this promise as having been more than redeemed ; 
for ‘in 1870 the average grant earned by voluntary schools was 
98. on each child in average attendance. In 1881 the average 
grant earned by these same schools was Ids. 7jd. on each scholar in. 
average attendance.’ 

These words are correct, but at tbe same time they are mislead- 
ing. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was virtually to enlarge the Government 
grant, so that it should cover one-half of the cost of maintaining an 
efficient voluntary school, and thereby to reduce the amount to be 
provided from voluntary sources to one-sixth of the annual outlay. 
Has this been done? Last year the cost of the education of each 
child in a national school was 12. Ids. 3c2., of which the Govern*^ 
ment grant supplied only I ds. 0^., not 17s. 7^<i., as it should have 
done to Mfil Mi*. Gladstone’s preanise ; the children’s pence produced 
nearly 10s. dd., whereas to agree with Mr. Gladstone’s computation 
the amount should have been 11s* 9d. The managers had to fhrnish, 
9s. whereas they ought properly to have supplied only ds. l O^d^ 
As there was an average attendanoe of l,d08,380 chBdren in national 
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diffierenod 3«. lid per child involved a loss to ^the 
af Church sohoola to the mount of — not ^ i&- 

oonsiderable sum. 

^ t ?he reason for this failure to keep Mr. Gladstone’s promke is 
eanly explained. The Education Department has been steadUy in- 
creaiinf its demands. With the desire to make eleXucsEitary* educa- 
tion more efficient-— a desire whieh is laudable in ksil^ though not 
BO always the means adopted to further it — it multiplies its mmctions 
—more teachers, more books, more school material of all kinds ; 
and to these demands from the Department there has to be added 
the charge of rates to support board schools, and for other local 
objects. In 1870, 1^. 5a. 7^d sufficed to educate each <duM iu a 
uationid school, and of this the grant provided 8a. 8|c^., and the 
children’s pence 7a. ll|d; in 1881 each child cost ll. 15a^ 3(1., of 
which the grant supplied 15a. OJd, and the children’s pence 10a. 6d. 

Mr. Dale repudiates the notion that ‘ the character of the board 
schools has been so raised that the poor children are thrown upon 
the voluntaiy schools ; ’ and he evidently thinks that he has answered 
the objection by producing a tabulated statement of the fees paid at 
the various kinds of schools. If parents always paid for their children 
the exact amount they could afford, there might be some weight in 
this argument ; but it is notorious that they do not. There are few 
board schools opened in London which are not chiefly filled by children 
drawn &om the surrounding voluntary schools, where they paid, for 
the most part, higher fees. The magnificent buildings, the supply 
of school materials without payment, the low fees Coupled with the 
love of novelty, and sometimes the transference to the board school 
at higher salaries of the most popifim* teachers in the denoxninational 
schools in the neighbourhood — ^naturally attract children from other 
schools, and leave a very small percentage of <^dren, except infants, 
who are brought under instruction for the first time in such schools. 
Mr. Dale contends that the average attendance at denomiiietional 
4Eichools9 in relation to the accommodation, is 9 per emit, better than 
it was in 1870. This is really a small addition, oemsidering that in 
1870neBily 44) percent, of the school acemmodation was unused, 
growth of popu^tion, and the increased interest felt in education 
tbronghont the country. 

Mr. Dfde, therefme, seems to me utterly, to fail in his attempt to 
■answer ike demand made by C^idinal ManniUg for fu^ 

* towards the maintenance of denominational siffiools. The sums levied 
upon their supporters to keep them In existence amoimted to 
726, 676^. last year; besides H6,825i. reomved &om endowments, 
impre than one half of which has been obtained , since 1870. These 
^iNiiBs, it must be remembered, have to be raised solely because the 
managers of denomiaatioiml schods zuocgnise the impoitanee of definite 
religious teaching for the children for whom they are in anyway 
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resjkjniSiBld^ schools in whi^ tbese chiiaireh are Utight are 
subject' to precisely the sam^^ eohditions as bdaird schools 5 ' their 
scholars are instructed in the same subjeetsy eiaihihed by the' same 
inspectors, tested under the same rules, professedly ^nt to school 
by the same law of compulsion, and set free froni further at- 
tendance' at ^hool by the same attendance conamittee/ More- 
over, their scnolars pass as good an examination as the children 
taught under the more costly system of school boards," and their 
teachers are permitted to give religious instruction only during 
certain prescribed times in each day. To taunt uS with finding it 
difficult to sustain our schools in face of a rate-supported sySteha is 
scarcely fkir. Free us from the double responsibility, and we can 
support our Schools without difficulty ; let our subscriptions to our 
own schools count as so much payment towards the education rate, 
and then we shall have no fears. But when a clergyman of small 
means derives his income from tithe, and has to pay the twentieth 
part of it or more to sustain board schools, whilst other charities 
press heavily upon his slender purse, whence is he to derive the funds 
which he would fain give to support the only kind of education in 
which he believes ? And what is true of the clergyman is equally 
true of many a pious layman who groans over the injustice of being 
compelled to part with the money he longs to give to his parish 
school which he loves, in order to sustain the board school which 
he dislikes. 

If we would form a fair estimate of the importance of this 
question, we must look at the enormous sum voluntarily given to 
support denominational schools. It is now twelve years since the 
Education Act of 1870 came into operation, and we are still able to 
report that nearly a million is annually supplied by the benevolence 
of Christian people for erecting and sustaining denominatiohal 
schools. "Why should they be thus taxed, when those who do not 
value distinctive religious teaching can have all the schooling they 
require at the expense of the community? Churchmen and dis- 
senters, Homan Catholics and unsectarians, agnostics and atheists, 
are all citiJEens of a country which professes to give perfect liberty to 
all in matters of religion, and yet by a law recently passed it compels 
one portion of the community to fine itself annually to the extent of 
more than three-quarters of a million in order to obtain that which 
the other portion of the community has secured to it without c6^. 
The State can derive no benefit from its subjects being broiiSght 
up with nd distinctive religious convictions ; it would be "at leaet 
as wdi served if they had been trained in definite rett^ous 
truths whenever iuch instruction is desired. Nothing ca(n he alleged 
in favour of the present inequality but the will of the political 
majority. So far from getting idd of causes of; difference, and heart- 
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btiniings, and imtations, the present system deepens and intensifies 
thkn. ^Whenever denominational schools are overborne 1^ pecuniary 
pressure, their supporters feel deeply aggrieved, the iron enters into 
their souls, and a sense of vnrong will abide with Ihem for the rest 
of their Hves. 

As to the ejcact manner by which some nearer approach to equal 
dealing— some closer approximation to religious Hlferty — may be 
secured, I do not wish to dogmatise. The Canadian system of allow- 
ing the ratepayers to select the kind of schools to which their pay- 
ments shall be applied has the advantage of appropriating the 
rates levied to a purpose of which the payers of those rates would fully 
approve. If the practical difficulties of carrying out such a system 
appear to render it impracticable, then grant a certain sum per child 
out of the rates, in addition to the amount provided by the Privy 
Council. But whether either of these, or any other scheme, be adopted, 
let the denominational schools have fair play, and let those who believe 
in them be placed more nearly on a level with those who dislike them. 
Let the secular education imparted in them be paid for by those who 
are compelled to provide it, which now it is not. We do not object 
to finding our own school-buildings; to manage them is a labour 
of love ; so that in any case the ratepayers would be benefited by 
the existence of our schools, and by what we axe willing to do for 
them. 

I feel that there are interests of untold importance at stake. If 
Christianity is to be preserved in the country, and especially in our 
large towns, the people must be educated in its truths ; they will not 
imbibe them as a matter of course because this is nominally a Chris- 
tian country. The extension of day-schools has seriously interfered 
with the growth of Sunday-schools. The children whose parents are 
most indifferent to religion are almost certain to be the first to cease 
attending schools on Sunday ; as soon as they reach an age when they 
give no trouble in watching them, their parents will have no desire 
to send them. And now, as a matter of fact, a large percentage does 
not attend Sunday-schools. It is tolerably certain that, unless 
children or adults attach themselves to some form of Christianity, it 
will soon cease to have a real influence over them. The religious 
teaching given in board schools must be so guarded as not to give those 
who receive it a bias to any religious body in particular ; whatever 
worth, therefore, it may have in itself, it will leave them unmoored 
* to any particular form of faith, and therefore practically in a posi- 
tion where it is far from improbable that they will make no pro- 
fession of Christianity in after life. It may happen that some will 
be attracted by the ordinary services of religion, and that others 
win be periodically drawn for a season by some novel or exciting 
rellgiotts enthusiasm ; but the greatest number will remain outside 
of all religious profession, and posubly outside of all religious 
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influenoes. ’ Believing as I do that ^ tiiis is life eternal to ktiow Thee, 
the only true &od, and Jeans Christ whom Thou hast sent,’* and 
that, without real abiding Mth in Him who is thus spoken o^ neither 
an individual nor a nation can be morally or spiritually greats it is 
impossible to be indifferent about the religious training of the 
rising generate, and unconcernedly to leave it to accident or caprice. 
In the name of religious liberty 1 pray that, at all events, children 
may not be deprived of the existing schools in which they may be 
taught not only the words of revealed truth, but be led to value and 
to seek that supernatural help without which we are assured by 
Infallible Truth that ‘ we can do nothing.* ^ ^ 


Robert Gregory. 

^ If confirmation was needed for what seems to me a truism, it would be found in 
the recent examination in religious subjects of pupil teachers for Board Schools. Out 
of 646 who sought admission into Church training colleges, 198 failed to pass in the 
simplest elementary subjects of the Old and New Testament. If the teachers are 
thus ignorant of the Bible, what will their scholars be ? and if they know so little of 
the Bible which is professedly taught, what will they know of the doctrines of the 
•Christian faith which are not taught 7 
* St. John xvii. 3. 


* St. John XV. 6. 
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THE UNMOUNTED BUCEPHALUS. 


1 . 

When the tidings of the almost sudden death of Gambetta spread 
tMoughout Europe, the first feeling it awakened in the minds of all 
wits one of stupor ; painful stupor with many, with French patriots 
and all those who love our country ; joyful, though half dissembling, 
surprise with others. Then came a universal cry ; one question was on 
every lip, be it of friend, of foe, or of indifferent bystanders : ‘ What 
will become of France ? What will become of the Kepublic ? ’ An 
English friend, writing to me on the subject, summed up this general 
feeling of uneasiness and curiosity in the fine metaphor I have 
printed above : ‘ What will become of the unmounted Bucephalus ? ^ 
An unmounted Bucephalus France seems indeed at the present 
hour ; a bewildered steed deprived of its rider, and at a loss to know 
whither, east or west, it will next bend its forlorn course. The ideas 
and impressions of all foreign observers, however varied, seem to 
agree in this one point; and no evidence shows better than this 
unlooked-for consent of opinions, what the great citizen, whom death 
has seized upon in the prime of years, embodied in the eyes of the 
world at large. Grambetta identified the Kepublic; he was the 
highest expression of France itself. 

hTo doubt other statesmen have, in other times, borne the same 
character in Europe ; but what is extraordinary here, and almost 
unprecedented in history, is, that the man who had the privilege of 
incorporating, not only the present form of government in his coun- 
try, but his country itself, this man had never, during the whole of 
his political career, which lasted fourteen years, been invested with 
power but for the short space of eight months I Eight months, not 
more : five during the war, when he strove to defend against the 
German invasion what remained of French territory and of French 
honour ; three, not even three, last year when in the midst of endless 
intrigues he strove to organise, on broad and solid principles, the 
government of the Kepublic. He died less than a twelvemonth after 
his fid! from the ministry — a fall brought about by the slanders and 
fears of an unnatural coalition, which flattered itself with having 
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overthrown him for ever ; e fall wMl>h was aocompanied and greeted 
at first by extreme nnpopnlaiityj the rewaid of a life wholly devoted 
to the welfere of the people ; but it i» well known that in our country, 
more than anywhere else since ancient Bomcy the Tarpeian rock lies 
near the Capitol,. 

Be it as it may, that short stay in business, that heavy fell, those 
slanders^ — ev5ything was washed down by the irresistible force of 
ideas. Oaml^tta, though the object of ceaseless defamation and 
raillery ever since the first explosion of the Baudin case, till the last 
breath he heaved at Ville d’Avray, though denounced to his country 
and to the world at large as everything but what he really was — as a 
demagogue, a raving madman, a brewer of cabals, an aspiring Osesar, 

3, jouiaseur^ a speculator, a man who wished for war at any price, an 
a^ttor of discord, I know not what else — though thousands of in» 
dividuals may have been deceived concerning every phase of that 
brief existence which will ever appear as a meteor in the sky of owr 
contemporaneous history — -in spite of this, I say, Grambetta seemed’ 
to Europe and was indeed the soul of the Kepublic, the soul of ' 
modem France. Posterity will consider him as such ; his admirers^, 
throughout the world proclaim it ; and his traduoers cannot conceal ; 
it, so palpable, so glaring is the truth. 

To his death-bed came some who had been his bitterest enemiea 
among the Kepublicans. I will not speak of their remorse ; but they > 
really were more uneasy than we — the friends and devoted followers 
of him who is no more — about the prospects of the Kepublic. Yes, . 
their doubts and fears overreached our own. They all felt that an in- 
comparable force had just disappeared. That day the future looked 
fearfully dark to many eyes. The open grave seemed a yawning 
abyss, longing to engulf the country and its government. These men 
shuddered, and asked each other how great a part of the Republic,., 
and of France, would go down with Gambetta, 

And this is why we speak to-day, without delay, overcoming our- 
grief, to show that Gambetta’s teaching has not been lost upon us*. 
As Tacitus says : ‘Non hoc supremum munus amicorum est, prosequi^ 
defunctum ignavo fletu, sed, quae voluerit, meminisse ; quae manda^' 
verit, exaequi.’ No onb has been more cruelly struck to the heart 
than the writer of these lines, by the untimely death of that great 
citizen, who was also the most invaluable friend. But if we are 
among those who know best all that our country has lost in losing 
him, we also know that he would have considered as unworthj of 
his afiection and his. esteem, whoever, oh the morrow of hfe death^ 
despaired of the future of France and of the Republic. 
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That which Gambetta r^r^ented with the utmost gmndeur in 
the fiepublioan party^ and that which la histoiy, from a purely 
political point of view, will always be his honour, is the following 
His name meant, par easoeUmce, theessentiaUy democmtie fi^ubiic, 
seated on the large and powerful basis of the new fodaf^strata ; buty 
at the same time, willing to embrace every species of patriotism, of 
intelligence, capacity bom in this country. The Bepublic, which 
was Ghmbetta’s ideal, and towards which every effort of lus lifs 
tended, was, indeed, not that same Bepublic which had for so many 
years been the dream of Badicals and advanced Liberals, and the tdror 
of the Conservative party. 

Mia Eepul^c was that one which under some of its aspects had 
been desired by Veigniaud, Danton, Carnot, Condorcet and -Hoche 
at the time of the first Bevolution, by Manuel under the Bestoration, 
by Armand . Carrel under the monarchy of July, by Lamartine and 
Ledm*Bollin in 1848. Gambetta, who had always been a very great 
readmr, and who knew, as no one else, the minutest detail of the history 
of modem France — ^his mother had taught him the alphabet in the 
political works of Carrel, and he had passed many months of his early 
youth in poring over the whole collection of Le Moniteur — Gambetta 
had collected with jealous care the conceptions which the great minds 
I have mentioned had formed of the Bepublic ; he tried all these con- 
ceptions, some of which were extremely chimerical, and sifted them 
with his own marvellous practical good sense ; he daily endeavoured 
to adapt them not only to the general wants of the age, hat even to the 
particular requirements of each week and each day ; and he had also 
fonned in his brain, afterwards expounded in the series of his numerous 
speeches, a new ideal fortbe Bepubiio — ^the wisdom of which will 
be more and more appreciated as time goes by, as our politicians 
commit inevitable blunders, and as the enemies of our institutions 
temporarily profit by these mistakes. 

The chief quality of Gambetta’s Bepublic was that it made one 
with, and was inseparalfie from, France. To distinguish the greatness of 
the Bepublic and the greafriess of France seemed revolting to his mind ; 
and though Gds appeara quite natural to the many poUtioiaiis who have 
been educated at his school, and have received f^m him his powaful 
inspiration, it is wdd to point out that Gambetta on this chapter 
severed himself radicallj from most of the older members of our party. 
Gambetta has never wi^ed France to be forced to acc^ the Bepub- 
lic ; what he dreamed, what he had in part realised, and what he 
would have realised completely had he not bem ourried away by 
death at so early an age, was ibat the whole of Fmiioe uf its 
own accord come to the Bepubiio and be idenlilbd with it. There 
are two chameteristio acts in his oueer Inspired by this wis^ 
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in i^ite of tbe violimt itttacks wbieli tliej called foctli, cannot bat 
appear to an equitable posterity aa two of the Mghest and most 
genius suggestions of political genius. In the first place^ the 
spee^es at Grenoble in which, in distinct variance with the firiende 
of Thiers who would have wished the Bepublic to belong, as it were, 
to the hoim0€m» and tbe rallying Orleanist8,he cidled to the Govern^ 
ment and thi administration the ^ new social stratum/ as he termed 
it^that is to say, the democracy itself — ^all those sons of Workmg 
men, of peasants, and labourers, who by their wits and th^ acquire- 
ments^ had become worthy of serving their country. Secondly, 
the famous nominations of last year when, repelling with an almost 
brutal energy the exorbitant pretensions of many Hepublican^ he 
openly manifested that the Eepublic ought to be closed to nobody, 
and that tbe highest offices ought to be accessible to any one, 
whatever employment he may have held under the monarchy, as long 
as he was fit to render real service either in tbe organisation of the 
army (Miribel, Galiffet) or in foreign policy (Cbaudordy, Coated, 
J. J, Weiss). Exclusiveness was always repugnant to Gambetta’s 
nature. He bad reflected much upon the famous words which 
Beugnot attributes to tbe Comte d’ Artois on bis return to Paris after 
Napoleon’s first abdication : II n’y a qu’un Fran^ais de plus,’ 
Wbat be, Gambetta, would not admit was that through the substitu^ 
tion of the Eepublic for tbe monarchy France should Ime a single 
Frenchman; of course, I mean a Frenchman capable, no matter in 
what sphere, of helping to revive ius country. 

Such was the first innovation Gambetta introduced into the 
Eepublican scheme of the Eldet^a of 1848 ; but it was not the only 
one, nor the most radical one. Them Elders vrere divided in two 
parties : some wanted a Jacobin BepuUic, tyrannical, inquisitoxial, 
sectarian ; the others, an ultra^iberal Republic, free firom any kind 
of restraint, dividing France into an infinity of little agglomerations, 
each with its own administratiem, and having no bond b^wem them ; 
in short, they substituted a deleterious individualism for the strong 
and fruitful action of central government. Gambetta was equally 
adverse to both these seffioeds ; he repudiated Jacobinism, and for this 
he wasofbmi called ^reactionary;’ he repudiated unlimited iibeialism, 
and ffir this he was oflen^ and eqieoially lately, oaUed an * aheoluMat.* 
We canrn^ but think that in this, as in every case, he was right 
to keep equally from extremes. He was a passbimte lovw of 
but Ecense appeared both odious and perilous to Irim, He was a 
friend to authoriiy^f but the sectarian spirit raised his ladignilioii. 
He appreciated the advantages of administrative decmitiiMSationi 
but he demanded (the word, a new one in our pediiaeal language, is 
of his invention) govemni^tal ceniraMU. He was a thoroi]^ 
believer In, and a riaun^ advocate a failiaiiimi^^ but 

ha thought that the eueentife powwr,as well at Gie hgislative power, 
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liftd its miBsion^ ai)d s mission im Hecessovy to msj^ 

aiid to Snapim relict snm tip oil is a stiiyi m(»ro ooiioiii& 

iiMMiaafvlift wanted the HepaUkan Slaite in Frasatba to be a as 
m ltepe^ idea of 

deeply meted in his mind, and he has sdways doi^ his best to inenl* 
cate it on others. Even nnd^ the r^mes which he loudit against 
with the utmost energy-bonder that of the 24th of May^^7& andof 
the 10th of May 1877, even under the Empire— he never ottered a 
single word which could be interpreted as a denial of the essential 
prerogatives of government. On the contrary, the bitterest reproach 
he addressed either to M. Bonher or to M. de Broglie was their 
having brought into discredit with some Bepublioans the primoidial 
rights of the Government by the misuse they had made them. 

In short, he wanted the Eepubiic to be equally conservative and 
progressist, and to this ^dm he had, if not invented, at least quite 
revived, the political method which has been called by that bar- 
barous term opportunwnu As he denied, and rightly, that all 
which Ocmstituted the old political institutions of France was either 
ahsdlntely bad or absolutdy good, as the extreme parties would have 
it, he maintained that to renovate gradually and partially was the 
way to proceed, * slowly and surely.’ Ideas d priori were adverse to 
his just and harmonious mind. He was of opinion that metaphysics, 
which are absolute, are entirely different from politics, which are 
r^tive ; and that it should be the same with a wise and pmdent 
system of policy as with Nature herself, qum Twn facit salt/m* He 
had nothing to do witii the absolute political systems of a Jean- 
Jacques Bousseau ; and he thought, at variance with Descartes, in hia 
Diacours de la MUhode, that a sensible man should not throw down 
his house from the top to the bottom because it is badly built, for 
by so doing be would be reduced to sleeping for some time under 
the stars ; the right way is to repair progressively and successively 
every imperfection in the building. This is what Gambetta called 
in his hi^py neologisms, * airier Ua queationsy and ^fawe de la poli- 
tiq[ue da r^uUcUaJ 

Wb6n you oded ^ such and such a reform under the pretence 
that it was in conformity with transo^Eidental logic, he used to 
answer that you should idso see whether this reform was not pre- 
mature, or of such a nature as to bring troubles into Ihe State, 
and 80 delay its d^nitive application by the inevitaye reac- 
tion. Thus, ako^ whmi any one used to propose such or such 
an institution under pretence that it worked wdl in England 
or in America, he used to reply that Firaime is neit^ Ei^j^and 
nor America, but only France, and that if the leqiiireinsnts Of 
the mmzknt ought to be carefully weighodi tim aptitudes and pro- 
pendties peculiar to each peo^ in its so<did ai^ {Mdit^ B|dtere 
must into account. In slmr^ lie piedanad adratio* 



iag hj degieet mtk tlw pei^ aecfcitude of. oot being oliliged 
to go back an th»n to .tsto -three gjant’a ateps fopw^ to the 

gr^at satisfaction of sozne ^ad<f^iitd9f ^laid then be i obliged to x^ire 
six er sevan steps, to the great dettiboa^at of the idea itselt v. 

Buck was, in its pdncipaL Unes, Gambettn’e conception of the 
Republic, and the political iaeti]K*d be put service* Hems 
an incomj^Wle advocate of the conception* He appli^ the 
method admirably* And now, should we allow it to be said that 
this eonceptiou and this method died with Gambetta t 

We reply unhetitatingly ; No 1 

Oh ! there is no doubt (how could one deny so obvious a li^ ?) 
that in consequence of the disappearance of so powerful, so ing^alou^ 
so persuasive a statesman as Gambetta the perfect realisation of hie 
conception of the Republic is much delayed, and that his method 
cannot be applied by any surviving politicians with the same sureness 
and happiness as by himself. But still this conception has taken hold 
of all serious minds, and this method is no longer decried by any 
but fools or rogues. We even believe, we may predict, that the reali- 
sation of several of Gambetta’s ideas will meet with fewer obstades — 
at least among a certain fraction of public opinion— to-morrow than 
yesterday. For this is really what has been going on for some years 
—to confess the whole truth, ever since M. Jules Hrevy’s aocessmn 
to the presidency of the Republic : the overwhelming glory and p^u- 
larity of Gambetta had the result that many who in ordinary times : 
would have resolutely stood up for his ideas, staunchly opposed them 
solely because they were extolled and defended by Gambetta. This 
avowal is not to the honour of the human species in general, but to 
the honour of our democracy in particular. But it is the strict and 
simple truth— a truth which will have nothing surprising for. atten- 
tive minds. Sentiments of justice, of disinterestedness, and of 
patriotism are not the only ones which occupy the heart of man ; 
men for the most part are naturally envious d every striking supe- 
riority, be it of intelligeuce, position, or birth, itiwi especially so in a 
democracy where sdl are proud of being equaL Ostracism seems to 
be the very foundation of every democracy, principally so when that 
democracy is, like our own, still young, inexperienoed, and #vided. 
Why did Atliens banitii Aristides ? because she was tired of always 
hearing him called the It was the same thing with out ispm** 

patriots as regards Gambetta. The magnidcmit obsequiea^eiu 
6 th of January prove assuredly that Gambetta had never kst the love 
of the nation at large, in spite of the unparalleled tonantof slander 
and outrage with which he had been assailed, and his great- 
ness of soul and immovable conhdence in the final vaidiet enabled 
him to disdain and prevented him from answeting. Neverthelem 
these cnlumnim, the^ outrage^ .w^e . not wholly destitute 

of effect. Gambetta, who died almoti^ poor lo the mean eetiage 
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to Balzac’s gardaier^ was repute a millionaire by 
thonsandt and tikonsands of Fmiobmen. Oambetta, who had 
dreamed of France peacefully retaking posaOssion of Alsace and Lor- 
raine at some future time^ passed among the same persons lor a inan 
who desired war at any price. In the same way he passed for a des- 
potic» Violent, turbulent, madly ambitions mind ; and then^^ wisest, 
Ms most praotieal, and his grandest propositions g^ct to be looked on 
with dis&vour. And in Parliament, as well as among some centres 
of woridng men and among many modest howrgeoie^ a parcel of 
dwarfs jealous of this great man, of fools or rogues whom he had 
turned away, were believed on their simple word. I have related in 
this Beview how the de Uste, which had always figured at 

the head of the Eepublioan programme, was — solely through hate and 
jealousy of G-ambetta — successively thrown out by the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was the same in many other cas^ and 
Gambetta was aware of it. One day in last July, when talking of 
Egyptian affairs, he said to me sadly : ^ I see it is come to this, that I 
shall have henceforth to advocate wrong measures for these people to 
vote the right ones.’ 

Now Gambetta is dead, and since he is dead he can stand in no 
one’s light. People will no longer fitll foul of his ideas in order to 
hurt or harm him, to arrest his ascending march. His glory will no 
longer trouble the dreams of those little minds and those ungrateful 
hearts whom it is perhaps better not to name ; their names are on 
every lip. Was there ever a more striking illustration of the truth 
of the Latin saying FascUur in vims livor, •post fata quiesdt ? It 
sufficed for him to have ceased to breathe, and the cottage at Yille 
d’Avray became, during three days, a place of pilgriniage for all 
Paris; all the calumnies fell to nothing as by enchantment, and 
public contempt overwhelmed those professed slanderers who at- 
tacked him remorseleasly even up to his very last minute. So also 
evmi among the most prejudiced minds — I might say especially 
among the most pr^udiced, fin* those who have bemi the most de- 
ceived are always the most enraged against their deceivers — a formid- 
able readtioii In the opposite direction took place, a reaction in favour 
of the great statesman we weep, a reaction in ffivour of his theories 
and his principles. In short, we shall most likely witness the contrary 
of what has taken place for some years. It was enough that Gam- 
betta sbonld defend a theory for it to be attacked with fury. From 
henceforth it will oftmi suffice that an idea was formerly held up by 
Gambetta for it to be en^usiastioally acclaimed. 

Now we do not mean to say that this change will be effisoted at 
once. We must keep in view the amowr^propre of many pditleians 
who would prefer to put off for ever the most urgent reforms rather 
than avw tIM they Mve ever been in the wrong ; and also thelaoUrable 
mediomty of many deputies returned by the smMn SmroTsdis^ 
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mAnt sy8t6D(i. But iivM be, nCTreitbdbsB, and soenerj taueb sooner, 
than miglit be supposed. AhxAdjhk theoiies th^ BCftuMm, de 
Us^ on the partial revision of the Constitution, on the necessity of 
governmental centrality, on, the irremovaMlity of magistrates, on 
securing the nomination of judges to the executive power, mi the 
transportation of habitual criminals, on the regulation of military 
service, oi#the management of lailwaya— all these theories of his, 
which but last year were so violently combated, now meet twit with 
little more opposition than bis general ideas on foreign policy. I 
know quite well that this change had already begun during the last 
months of our friend’s, life, and also — and this increases our grief— 
that Gambetta died almost in sight of the Promised Land, at the 
very hour when his ideas were about to triumph over vulgar resist- 
ance, and gratitude was about to take the place of injustice. Cer- 
tainly this transformation will not be arrested in its progress, and 
the entire revolution will be accomplished. Yes, we afl&rm it : Gam- 
betta’s political conceptions and his method will triumph in the end ; 
the date of the victory may be uncertain, but that they will triumph 
is sure. It seems— and a painful statement it is— -that it could only 
be so after the tomb had closed for ever on him who advanced these 
ideas. As in the story of Cid Campeador, it is his corpse that leads 
his followers to victory. That he who sowed cannot have reaped is a 
hard trial for us, his friends ; our consolatiou is that the interests of 
the Republic, his and our only aim, are about to be satisfied. And 
then, I am aware that Gambetta’s fate is the fate of all great men, of 
all benefactors of their country and humanity at large. Look through 
the history of past ages and number the men of genius who have been 
living spectators of the triumph of their ideas. Y ou cannot cite more 
than ten ; whilst the others may be named by hundreds, from Socrates 
to St. Paul, from John Hubs to Mirabeau, from Galileo to Denys 
Papin. We must resign ourselves to let things be so. We ought 
to esteem ourselves happy every time a just idea, even at the price of 
incomparable sacrifices, ends by winning the day. Which are the 
most fertile fields ? Those which have been watered by streams of 
blood, and which have swallowed up many dead— the fields of battle. 
Those are the fields which on the following summer give the finest corn, 
com of a golden hue. A poet when gwaking of this once said that it 
is ^e dead who give life to the living. If this poet had been a 
phili^pher, he would have added that in this respect intdleotual life 
does not (Bffer fe(mi ihysical Ufe. • 


, in. 

No doubt, then, since Gambetta’s ideas were jui^ and wine, 
they will aarvive Inm, and But ife method and theoiies 
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lie be a statesman; Wbat makesl^ Ib^ytheatitbe^^ 
bis cbaiacter, bis heaxt^ %is eloqimoer 
eoi£&4etiee be inspires, the resotirces be is known to possess^ itiok 
be iai supposed to have, the iflory be has won— -saii wblob lilways 
seems the token of future and still gpreater glory — *fcbe rcnmembranoe of 
past senriees, the feeling that be is always there, ready & ‘ the hour 
of danger to mount the breach, the most valiant and the most 
resolute of all. Oambetta possessed tM these <ptxaht|e8tn a'Stt|]^ 
degree. . His sole presence in his army, the loftiness of' his as- 
pirations, gave to the Republic a touch of grandeur, whidi has 
manifestly disappeared with him, for how many years we know hot. 
As he had saved the honour of our fatherland under most terrible 
circumstances, he had around him a patriotic radiance which called 
upon him the sympathies of all those, even his political adversaries, 
who loved France. As, by dint of Wisdom arid ability, he Imd tom 
from a monarchical majority the vote for the establishment of the 
R^ubMcan Constitution, he inspired that confid^oe thata consummate 
strategist inspires even in the breast of soldiers totally ignorant of 
all the secrets of strategy. As it was his resolution, his tenacity, his 
couTageiWMch,after the 16th of May, saved the Republic, threatened 
by a redoubtable coalition, he was felt to be strong against every- 
thing; capable of saving the Republic if it were again menaced. In 
one word, Gambetta was not merely a shield and an armour for the 
Republican party. This party, educated and disciplined by him for 
ten years, became strong enough to walk alone, and even sometimes 
agmnst its former tutor, like those children spoken of by Montaigne 
who, having become robust and healthy by the milk Of a hardy nurse, 
beat the breast which has nourished them. . . • Oambetta remained 
for the Republican party-^that is to say, for the immense majority Of 
the country — the reserve; something like what the Imperial Guard 
formerly was for Napoleon. The Guard, supreme hope, supreme 
tru8t, said Victor Hugo. In most of the battles whicb Napoleon 
fought throughout the world, he did not employ the Guard. He 
kept it preciously in store for the critical hour. ThO rest of the 
army knew this. The Guard was there, that was enough. H the 
fight was about to prove contrary, the Guard arrived. It hAd the 
reputation of being invincible. It was sure to triumph. This idea, 
this confidence, enabled them to go forward, even at haphazaitd, even 
in disorder ; mistakes might be committed, a thousand dangers might 
be run. What did it matter ? The Guard was there. 

To-day, the Guard is there no longer ; Gambetta is dead. 

Let not my readers look upon this as merely a poetical compari- 
son. Nothing can be more real than the psychological fact just 
pointed OOt.' ’ 

Borne mmitbs ago, a deputy of ihe Extreme Left, a personal friend 
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certain part ef « the pec|>le . fell MwiHf &om €teiabett% and ^applauded 
the attacks directed ,agaimt him. Bat in the inmost Mind 
of these men the sentiment that Gambetta was necessary to the 
Repuhlie still lived. They knew that he was the tentand who 
ke^ guard day and night for the safety of jdl, that allotted others 
to sleep. 

Gamhetta was not only the glory of the Republic by his talent, 
his past, and his character. He was yet more ; he was one of the 
principal causes of the confidence the Republic had in itself. He 
was the principal cause which rendered the reactionary and the revo- 
luGonaiy factions prudent and reserved. 

How that Gnmbetta is dead, it would be childish to deny that 
the Republican party is less confident than yesterday, Or that the 
reactionaries and anarchists have taken courage. His defeit on 
the 26th of January produced an analogous efiect-^niany Republieaas 
felt dejected at the overthrow of so many fine hopes, the ttimnph of 
so vulgar a coalition; the Bonapartist, monarchical, and elerical 
reaction raised its head, and carried off elections in towns and wrroft- 
disseTnmts, where, for fifteen years, they had always been routed by 
the Republicans; and lastly, the anarchioai^ and 

socialist parties had audaciously commenced a criminal agitation in 
the meetings of working men;, they hrohgbt about the strikes at 
Bess^ges, the acts of vandalism at Monceaux, the Nihilist exploits at 
Lyons. , As might be expected, such a recrudescence had given food 
for rdlection to a number of thote who had ov^thrown Gambetta. 
The democracy and the hoitrgfsoisie were alike frighteued^-^he 
former for the Repd^c, and the latter for social order; they turned 
again lo Ga^beteatt In the month of November last, siah a sudden 
and powerful change took place m his favour, that revoluticniste aiid 
reactionists stopped fhoitt of their own aecord, simply outof hateedi^r 
Gambettai because they perceived that their Fenianism and theirred 
or white ifiagi only and above all served the cause of ^leir great 
adversary. Su^ was the morrow of Gambetta^s pditlcai AIL One 
may easily guess, under thes^^ conditions, what must have been the 
■ morrow of his death* , i ' 

It is not ^en necessary to take the teotuhle' of guessing. Facts 
speak ter themselvei. ^ Gamhetta's deteat^ had feanhnated all ext^n- 
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gnii^ied hopes. His death has caused them to bozst Ibrilu llie 
tBomm of the terrible d^rimm/e^ at VHle d’Avxay there one 
aad the same explosion throughout the whole of the reactioBaij pre» 

Oambetta is dead ! The Bepublie is dying J ’ A»d m all sides — in 
the Legitimist, the Orleanist, the Bonapartist press^tfa^ b^n openly 
to conspire against the Republic, left a widow. Such was the prestige 
of Oaxnbetta ; he dead, it seemed to all the friends of fhe Ckunte de 
Ghambord, the Comte de Paris, and the Prince Jercnne Boni|>aTte, that 
Ihe Republic was defenceless, and that it would suffice to stretch out 
their hand in order to grasp the ripe fruit. It seemed so in^testable 
that even as early as January 5th and 6th the enemies of Iho Re- 
public bad each on tbeir side but a single thought : Who wouM 
arrive the hxsb *? Therein lay the whole question. The Republic was 
dying ; this was settled. But who would have her succesnon ? It was 
a real steeplechase between people who did not know, or who had for- 
gotten, the celebrated tale about the bear and the two fellow-hunters. 
The Comte de Chambord prepared a manifesto at Frobsdorf, the way 
for which was paved by many articles in the Union, the Monde, and 
the Figaro^ The zeal of the princes of Orleans was stimulated by the 
Gazette de France. The Prince Jerome Bonaparte was the first to 
start off, January 16th. But he was not the first to arrive at the 
Louvre. He was the first to arrive at the Condergerie. 

Prince Jerotne to write a manifesto declaring the Republic to be 
morally collapsed and to claim for himself the throne of the 
Bonapartes; Prince Jerome to sign ‘Napoldon’ for the first time, and 
to have his proclamation posted upon the walls of Paris and those of 
the principal towns in the provinces — had such a thing been even 
hinted at fifteen months, nay, six weeks ago, it would have been 
greeted with bursts of laughter. The Republic had Gambetta : it 
could jest at all pretenders. Gambetta dies ; and directly, almost 
before his coffin has been sealed in 4he tomb, this supposition which 
would have been ridiculous becomes a reality. Now, how will the Re- 
public act? She has no longer Gambetta. So she can no longer, as 
formerly, disdainfully shrug her shoulders even at the most odious or 
foolish pretenders. A part of her faith has gone down with Gambetta 
to bis grave. It was impossible for the Government of the Republie 
to hesitate ; they were obliged to arrest Prince Jerome Bonaparte and 
to put him in prison. Even more than this : a hundred and fifty Re- 
publicans of the Chamber, feeling too well that Gambetta’s death gave 
new strength to the reaction, pressing close together like a flock 
which has lost its shepherd mid. which is surprised by a tempest, 
rather too nervously and too rashly aa I think, have propo^ to banish 
aU the members of ancient families which have reigu^ over France. 

Whether this ought to be voted by Parliament just as It was drawn 
up on tlie 16th of January is a question whicdi it la not for me to ex- 
amiiie tcHlay. For my part, 1 would advocate a less radical and ffiirer 
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ixieasiaie ^ precaii^ and at liie same time a more political one. 
Bising above tbe e^mggerated fears of tbe moment, I am of opinion 
tbat k wotild be enough to give tbe Pre^^t of the Kepublic the 
right of fflding, temporarily or forever, any^members of former dynasties 
who may be suspected of oonspiring, or whose presence on French 
territory mi^t, at a certain moment, appear dangerous. The kings 
of France and the Emperor Napoleon had this right. It is, indeed, a 
necessary defence of the ezecuiive power, and still it does not confound 
the innocent with the guilty — princes who know how to live as simple 
citizens, and princes who plot and dream of ooujps d'itat. It is sufficimt 
to protect the BepubHc, and it can hurt nobody’s conscience. But, 
however it may be with this secondary question, what is now plainly 
seen is that Gambetta’s death so extravagantly revived monarchicid 
ambitions, that very severe defensive measures have become indispen- 
sable to the safety of the Eepublic. The menaces of the Boyalists, the 
manifesto of the Jeromists, the arrest of Napoleon’s nephew, the 
proposition of exile — all this is but a consummation of the ‘ funeral 
rites of Achilles.’ 

Such is the extent of the immense void which Gambetta’s disappear- 
ance has made amongst the Republicans I ‘ De quelle immense proie la 
mort vient de se saisir I ’ cried Desmoulins before the death-bed of Mira- 
beau. Every one knows what happened on the morrow of Miraheau’s 
death. Deprived of him who had been the motive power, and who was 
also its regulator, the Revolution grew less wise, less just, more violent 
and more agitated, because it had become less confident in itself. 
Something similar will, no doubt, take place with the Republic on this 
the morrow of Gambetta’s death ; but with the capital difference, that 
the Revolution was struggling in the midst of the most troubled times 
and against a most terrible coalition of kings, whilst the Republic has 
been solidly seated for twelve years, has been prepared and acclimatised 
by a century of efforts and struggles, and, lastly, that war has not yet 
again broken out in Europe. In consequence, it would be absurd to 
believe that the Republic will need to have recourse to tyrannical 
measures to hold its own against reviving reaction ; that it will have to 
go through frightful crises, &c. Nothing of the sort will take place ; 
but for having to take some preventive and defensive measures, 
perhaps to revise the laws relating to the press, to public meetings, 
&C4, the march of democratic progress and the grand national recon- 
ciliation will be impeded but for a time. The RepubUo, like the 
Revolution, will triumph in the end. 

Indeed, now that Prince Jerome is under lock and key, I may say 
it frankly. The prince started too soon ; his intemperate ardour has 
too clearly revealed the danger to the whole of France; considering 
it from the pretender’s point of view, insig^ into what might be 
feared was gained too promptly and too completely. It is easy to 
understand why the Orleanist and Eegitimist papers are much more 
VoL. XIIL— No. 72. A A 
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6nz)aged gainst tlie priBce than the Eepublioans are ; the BonapartiBt 
]^rinfie has spoilt the game of the prinees oC Bourbon* all, 

i^ce Jerome meant what he said, when m 1876, as fdepu^ ior 
Cbrrica, he loudly proclaimed himself to be demoted to the Republic. 
He has just proved it by his manifesto ; in posting up the statment 
of his case on our walls he has rendered the Republic an inestimaUe 
service. 

This service is as follows t — However easy to fore^ a raising of 
shieMs on the part of the emboldened Monarchists, on the morrow of 
Gambetta’s death, and also a recoil of the Republican side, still the 
bulk of Republicans in the Chamber feigned not to ha^ perceived 
this danger. They gave ear to some imbecile Jacobins who proclaimed 
that, G^mbetta being dead, the Republic would do without great men 
(theb simpletons pleaded for their saints, as Monsieur Josse in M^li^e), 
and their fatal divisions were not done away with. In spite of the 
national grief and the time of mourning, people openly and fluently 
talked about who was to succeed Gambetta ; as if such a thing, could 
be I Here, one brought forward serious names — ^names worthy of 
esteem and respect — M. L4on Say, M. Jules Ferry, M. Buclerc^ M. 
Henri Brisson, M. Le Royer. There, absurdly vain persons, of indif- 
ferent talent, noi^ individuals, of no consequence, came forward of 
themselves, gesticulating, crying, speechifying, and adding yet more 
to the disturbances and wrangling. In short, disunion continued. 
Now this disunion has received a serious warning from Prince Jerome’s 
rash attempt. On all sides the danger has been understood, the gulf 
has become visible. On all sides it was felt that disunion among 
the Republicans was an error even during Gambetta’s lifetime ; it 
became a veritable crime after his death. However ridiculous the 
Napoleonic placards were, it has been guessed that behind the curtain 
many elenientB hostile to the Republic, and redoubtable for it, are 
busy at work ip the dark. It has become clear that if all these 
mistakes, interior slanders, personal hates and petty rivalries con- 
tlhiied, the future of the Republic herself might, at a not very distant 
day, be biought into question. Every one has reflected on this, an(I 
stopped ill time. I do not say that at this very hour all sincere, 
henest, and patriotio Republicans are no longer dimmited, that they 
are banded together against the reactionists and the zevoliJ^iiistS) 
against intransigeants and intriguers. But this union will be ; its dawn 
has already appeared. f i 

Bucephalus remains unmounted* But he no longer rushes idiaat 
at hazard, with disordered trappings, through woods pd pjaini^wii^out 
a traced path. He has himself wisely composed his steps* . He fol- 
lows, slowly and cautiously, the main road. 

We will not aflSrm that he will take no steps for the 

future ; we are very much aflaid be will do so. We mil not affirm 
that in future he will no more run away ooeasionaliy, wiUi regrettable 
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impetuosity; we imajgiue, ou ’coiitrary, tlia^t Qunibetta's death 
has put off for years the system of national conciHatioii which the great 
patriot so ardently desired to inaugurate dtirihg Ms ministry, and with 
this system that large and comprfehensife policy wMbh he hoped 
Would prevail by means of the Bcrutin de ; * a policy,* as our 
friend Wei^ ustly remarked, ‘ composed at the same time of legitimate 
force and or persuasion, of governmental energy and of libeHy, of 
attentive respect for all that ought to be maintained, and thus 
embodying ancient French traditions, and also the bold initiative 
"for eveiything how required by the new rigime^ the profound love of 
peace and pride in the name of France.* Neither will we afSrm that 
Bucephalus will have none but honest and upright riders ; we are 
afraid, on the contrary, that quacks, and sometimes even worse, may 
succeed from time to time in mounting him for an hour or so. But 
these are unavoidable vicissitudes in the life of a people, and especially 
of a democracy ; vicissitudes against which we should be armed and 
doubly armed by a great love of our country, and an immovable 
confidence in the definitive triumph of justice, for persistent optimism 
is the true characteristic of a statesman. 

And then, what I will boldly assert is that the Eepublic will 
grow and become more solid in spite of Gambetta’s death ; that, 
thanks to her having been well disciplined during the past twelve 
years, and thanks to the virtues of our nation, she has enough ‘ back- 
bone ’ to enable her to prosper marvellously well at a future and not 
far distant date, and to fill up the immense void made on the 31 st of 
December, to enable her valiantly to resist all attempts at reaction ; 
though Gambetta’s death has fanned into flame' the slumbering hopes 
of the adversaries of the Republic, which hopes have just received a 
sharp warning that will not be soon forgotten. The intransigeant 
and anarchical revolutionists, who have also, and not less, picked up 
courage during the last month, may also expect, in their turn, to 
receive a not less rude and not less merited blow. 


IV. 

Gambetta said to me one day: ‘It never came into the mind 
of any man of the Convention simply to say he was a Republican. 
ThCy above all professed to be patriots. All our countrymen of the 
present day ought to bear this in mind.’ 

Indeed, Gambetta was essentially a patriot before being a 
Republican. He Undoubtedly was convinced that France could be 
great and prosperous only through the Republic. But it was really 
and chiefly out of patriotism that he was so ardent a Republican. As 
soon as a man* put France before all other interest, the sympathies 
of Gamb^ta were enlisted in Ms Ikvout. In 1870 be, the very 
partisan of the most advanced democracy, made the Vendiens, 

A A 2 
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£3iaiette and Oathelineau, genei^ ; be it was wbo investedl tbe 
Bo^paartifit Bourbaki and the Orleansst Aurelke de Paladine with 
high oommand. And afterwards, as leader nf tbe Bepabliean party, 
as president of tbe Commission of the Budget, as piesideiit of 
tbe Chamber, as president of the Council of he neTer 

ceased to inculcate that < Tovi pour la France ’ was his motto. That 
is what made him so wonderful a position in France, aM before aU 
Europe. In France, G-ambetta was the incarnation of patriotism, 
even to the reactionists (I mean, of course, reactionary patriots). 
During his last illness the pontifical soldiers who had served during 
the national defence wrote to M. Veuillot, directm* of the ultra* 
legitimist and ultra-clerical paper L'Univere^to beg him to have 
masses said for Gambetta. Throughout Alsace and Lorraine, of 
which he had been the unanimously acclaimed deputy in February 
1871, he was looked upon as the incarnation of the Bmanche^ or, to 
speak more correctly, of the Deliverance. For Europe and the world, 
he it was who personified tbe politics and the delicate diplomacy of 
France since M. Thiers* death. He was a stranger to no French 
interest, wherever placed. The cosmopolitanism and internationalism 
of demagogues he looked upon as odious and criminal. When it was 
a question of developing the influence and increasing the glory of 
France, for him there existed neither party nor sect. On the 
morrow of that day when he uttered the memorable words, ‘Le 
cl4ricalisme, c*est Pennemi,* it was he who the first, since the bold 
politicians of the Convention, proclaimed the necessity for protecting 
the French Catholics in the East. And one knows how he protected 
them. Let M. Waddington be asked in how far the powerful help 
and the energetic support of Gambetta enabled him to keep that 
dignified and wise attitude at the Congress of Berlin. Throughout 
the East, in Greece, in Syria, in Palestine, in Egypt, no name rang 
with more splendour than Gambetta’s. He, for ^e whole Eastern 
world, was France. He it was who advised the war in Tunis, and he 
was the most valiant defender of those ministers who were responsible 
for the war, M. Jules Ferry and General Farre. I have expounded 
the wisdom and the elevation of his views concemiz^ Egyptian 
affairs but so lately in this Keview that it will be unneceBsary to 
recur to th^ again here. He either read or had translated to him 
all foreign journals. He knew most of the politictans of other 
countries personally; and when he did not, he had always been able, 
thanks to a prodigious accumulation of information from all sides, 
to have an extremely just psychologic notion of theim Ip shorty 
he was one of those rare statesmen who knew Europe and the world s 
and Europe and the world recognised in him the personification of 
France, and hated or admired him accordingly. Whan he died, all 
the Mends of France mourned . for him, and all our enemies, Prince 
Bismandc first of all, rejoiced openly. 
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What will become of this heiitage of patriotio infiaence? 
It can easily be understood howpainM abd how difficult it is to 
expand on such a topic. Nevertiiielesi^ aHer due reflection, it will 
be, 1 believe, to the real interest of my country that I express what 
I think. I will do so. 

To begim then, I make the avowal that the Standcerd was right 
in saying, ^ut the 25th of December, ‘If M. Gambetta dies, 
France will lose half its prestige abroad.’ Gambetta is no more, and 
this is manifest : the political prestige of France has dhnmished, 
momenta/rily at least, and very considerably diminished. The 
exterior prestige of a people is measured by the wholesome fear in 
which it is held by other nations. This fear of France has diminished 
since Gambetta’s death, one cannot exactly define how much. From 
the moment of his death the inner enemies of the Kepublic took ad- 
vantage of this cruel loss openly to set forth their pretensions, and, 
following the lead of Jerome Bonaparte, the traces of the Comte de 
Chambord and the princes of Orleans, foreign diplomatists grew 
arrogant and audacious against France ; our ambassador at Berlin 
was treated coldly by Prince Bismarck, and Lord Granville drew 
up his circular on the affairs of Egypt. 

It is beyond discussion ; this was logically to be expected ; but 
was it prudent or wise ? We think not. Since M. Jerome Bona- 
parte is actually in prison, and the princes of Orleans are under 
the threat of being exiled for imagining they might take whatever 
liberties they liked now Gambetta is dead, it is certain their cal- 
culations were erroneous. I dare believe that Lord Granville and 
Prince Bismarck are gravely mistaken when they think they may act 
so unjustly towards France, because death has seized the valiant 
organiser of the national defence. 

It is indeed a too common error with political men of all countries, 
when thinking of foreign statesmen, to confound these statesmen 
absolutely and completely with the coimtry of which they are the 
head ; behind these statesmen they do not see, short-sighted as they 
are, the people by whose breath the said state^en are animated, and 
of which they are in reality but the outward sign and expression. 
Certainly I am not of those who think a people can be great of itself 
alone ; and I hold that, in order to be great, great men are necessary. 
History has tau^t us this. The bravest army in the world is power- 
less unless commanded by an able general. But, on the other hand, 
to say that a people is nothing without its diplomatist and its general, 
is equally fallacious. Hegel was right. Noble and grand ideas 
are always to be found hovering about among a people ; n-nd the 
of genius is he who concentrates these ideas, on whom they settle, as 
it were^ like Mrds on the branches of a tree. Should this tree be 
down, birds are not killed with it* If the m an dies, it does not 
foEow that the ideas, of which he was the incarnation, perish also* 
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TIiq 80 Ideas 'again begin to hover about until tbej find wh^sre again 
to settle ; and the intemediate state -ean hudly be a long ond. 
During the time it is incontestable that the |^ple is wea-kened. 
But it would be madness of any one to think that" time Ibt 
ever I Generally, on the contrary, these days of knliiientary w^kf^ 
ness are followed by still more mergetic and vigo£<ms reti^^ 
And then, unhappy those who, instead of respeoting this eclipse of a 
mom^t, have cruelly and cowardly taken advantage of itt 

I have shown that Gambetta’s death is by no means calculated 
to retard the triumph of his own political theories, I even think 
that, though his death has certainly weakened us momentarily in the 
eyes of Europe, his tomb will be the very source from which French 
patriotism will, at no distant date, draw all its force and all that 
vigour which wiEfiU Europe with respect for France. France will be 
respected as well in the Vosges as on the banks of the Nile. 

How is this assertion to be proved ? First of all by the majestic 
•demonstration made at the funeral of Gambetta, and which was 
made before bis bier, wrapped as it was in tri-coloured flags, by such 
a federation of French communes as was never seen since 1789. 
M, John Lemoinne has admirably described* this national movement 
in the following lines ; — 

It is not only Paris but the whole of France that has been sbahen, moved to 
its heart’s core, % this startling death. Not one town, not one commune, not one 
liamlet but had felt the shock. By this can we see that the remembrance of the 
terrible year is not dead. The funeral bell sounded afar, like a trumpet, tvha 
mirum tpargens aonunij and called from their sepulchres the dead of 1870 and 1871 ; 
great and small, rich and poor, the mourned and the forgotten. And it is this 
resurrection of the nation, for twelve years silent and retired within itself, which 
struck us. The new harvest, which was silently germinating in the earth, has 
suddenly given signs of life, and the generation which follows the one harassed by 
war and misfortune has proved that nothing has been forgotten. 

Deputations without number came from every part of France ; the thousands of 
wreaths heaped up on the bier are a consolation to us ; a striking proof that the 
Idea, the notion, the sentiment, the consciousness of a fatherland still exists ; that 
the ideas of collectivism, of separatism, and other unworthy ideas have not pene- 
trated into the minds of the great masses of the nation. The lost and one of the 
grandest lervicesGambetta rendered his country was the national fusion, which 
took place before his Her, and which showed the world that Fcaitie Is one and 
indivisible ; such as the Monarchy made it, such as it was made by th^e Oonven* 
tion, such as the Bepublic ought now to keep it, , , . 

But this is not all. As it was with Gambetta’s ideas on borne 
policy, so it was with bis ideas on exterior policy^ they have been 
abominably calumniated and misrepresented during bis lifetime. As 
some contemptible demagogues and some reactionary dandies aocused 
him of aiming at the dictatorship, be was said only to dream of a tvar, 
and in his diplomatic measures to aim only at that. Now bis death 
has bad the virtue of reducing to nothing the whole rontid of infathdus 
legends; and at this moment one nndef&tands, or due is at least 
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beginmi^ ito im4erst#nd, tWi Ghai?abetta u^ver had but two tbinga in 
view— tie Republic strong in 7r^e» and Fj^^ance strong throughout 
the vTorl^^ A grand ^union of all courageous and honest minds, in 
ord^ to fiE up the terrible void* is being formed at home. The 
same union — even stronger if possiUe, for it comprehends a number of 
monarchists — is making ready to spread abroad before foreign Powers 
the work of #he regeneration of our fatherland begun by Gambetta. 

At this hour the statue of Strasburg* in the Place de la Concorde^ 
is veEed with crape. Those are indeed blind who do not realise what 
profound intensity of general passion such a manifestation represents. 

It may be seen that I have no illusion as to the advantage foreign 
Powers may take of the weakened state of France. But that these 
advantages, as also this weakened state, will but be momentary, is 
also my firm opinion. To take advantage of the widowhood of France 
will certainly bring luck to no one. 

Whilst Gambetta lived, almost everyone left in his hands the 
charge of watching over the honour of his country. Now he sleeps 
the sleep of death ; and as the immensity of the loss is understood 
by almost all, each one will work to the end that this honour be kept 
safe. But yesterday, and Europe thought to confront but one man. 
To-morrow, she will find^erself in face of a whole people. 

And then there is also — do not forget this — there is also Gam- 
betta’s school, a school which, thanks to Gambetta’s perspicacity, is 
almost wholly composed of young men ; and these young me% we 
may certify, have no intention of abandoning the work of him who 
was their cherished and revered master. These men have been 
formerly often insulted and defamed because of their intimate relations 
with Gambetta. But very shortly — and this'may be already perceived 
— those among them who remain faithful to their doctrine maybe 
certain that the very fact of having been chosen by him as friend 
and co-worker wEl be sufficient reason for confidence and sympathy 
to be shown them. 

Now these young men are, above all, patriots. Because of their 
youth, and of the indelible impression the German war made on their 
hearts, they have not that narrow exclusiveness which too often 
marked the preceding generation. When the honour of France is in 
question, they are but too ready to make alliance with one and every 
Frenchman. ‘In spite of all’ {quaTvd m^me) is our device. If 
Gambetta was right in having confidence in the young generation 
which has been invested with the sacred mission of r^airing the 
errors or the misfortunes of their elders, are we to despair ? Buring 
ten years he had confidence in them, and during these ten years never 
ceased to preach patriotism throughout France. 

Let this be thought of by the fearful, and also by the contemners 
of France ; as it was sweet to receive noble encouragement at the 
hand of our great master but yesterday, so wiU it be sweet to us 
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to-morrow to continue doing our duty and to act according to tbe 
thoughts of Gramhbtta, and according to his hopes. 

The oomnoiander of the 10th battalion of Chasseurs, who was on 
that day the authorised interpreter of the whole army, addressed his 
troops in the following superb terms two weeks ago : — 

Ordre du BatmUon, 

Our Fatherland is in mourning. The two great hearts hy which the honour of 
France was saved in 1870| have ceased to heat at the same time, 

Gamhetta and Ohanzy belong henceforth to immortality. 

Let us press close around the national flag, and cry to those who would mock 
at our grief, * We are there I we defy you I * 

(Signed) Gr^LOT, 

Oommander-in-Chief of the Battalion. 

May I be allowed, without being accused of exaggerated or brag- 
gart fanaticism, which I abhor, to take these fine words as the con- 
clusion and moral of this essay, which is at once too brief and too 
long ? Yes, Bucephalus is unmounted. But Bucephalus is not com- 
pletely undone by the loss of his rider ; he has not in one day become 
a cowardly and stupid animal. The spirit of the noble beast remains 
the same. It is perhaps become even more devated and purified. 

Gamhetta held the English people in high esteem ; he has taught 
us to admire and esteem them with him. We dare hope that 
England will remember this esteem. Should she remember it, it 
will he to her honour — it will also he to her interest. 

Joseph Reinach. 
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^PRATER AVE ATQUE VALE: 

Eow us out from Desenzauo, to your Sirmione row I 
So they row’d, and there we landed — ‘ 0 venusta Sirmio I ’ 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Eoman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that ‘ Ave atque Vale ^ of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Kotban poets nineteen-hundred years ago, 
‘Prater Ave atque Vale —as we wander’d to and fro 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda-lake below 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio! 

ALFMEB TBmrsOK 
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Beitaci per aquas volate remi 
Ad litiis virider— 0 venusta, salve.^ 

Vatis Sirmio ! Ibi die calente 
Per spissas oleas mihi vagauti, 

Per fractas, veterum decus, columnas^ 

Qua se purpurei extulere flores, 

Eedit ‘ Prater ave ac vale * poetae, 

Dulcis naenia flebilis poetae, 

Quern vicesima abhinc tulere seel a : 

Eedit ‘ Prater ave ’ hue et hue eunti, 

Diim eapto prope Lydiae eachinnos 
Undae per virides tuas olivas, 

0 paene insula Sirmio Catulli. 

> E. a WICKHAM. 



“ Alper h Biqj/aKov efo), XipfimvaS alpere!' 

^pav ovphai /cXuovtc?, Ka^i^r^p^v avToae 
Stppi^v is Trjv KaTvWov Xippim inyjpaTOV. 

€P0^ eXetat? iv picraicri roiv iraXat r’ kpumois^ 
oiS Bipos TO Kavp idaXTre Trop^ypols Itt avBecri^ 

Bp^vov jfhe TTaPT €K€lvov, “ Xaip\ aSeX<f>€, yaip aec,” 
ot’ iBp7jv€L Sew'a TTao^cof' ireert nplv d^a^iXlois 
Keipos, os jaeXiy ra 'Pdtp.'qs yor 6 ptiXi^maTos' 

“Xatp’j dSeXt^e,” Tr^pmoXovvri Kar ipol tot kXvclp, 
KCLTL BrjvdKov Vt XCpvqv injjoBep Becjpivco 
AvBiov yiXa(Tp cyeXacras ct>s to irpocrB' dv'qpiBpov^ 
)(ep(r6vr)cr' Z tov KaTvXXov yXavK6<l>u\Xe Xippidiv. 

G, KIDDING. 


[rt may be ccaivenient to subjoin the poem of Catullus from which Hr. I'enn3r8oh 
quoteB.~-BmTOB.] 

Cabhek Cl.—]^eriae aA Fratris Tmmhm, 

Mvltas per gentes et multa per aoquora veefcus 
Ads^eni has mieeiai^, frater, ad inferi^ 

Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis, 

Et mhium nequidquam alloquerer cineretn ; 

Qaandoatiidem f oxtusa mihi tete abstulit ipsum : 

Hen misero indigne fratet admnte mihi ! 

Kune tamen mterjsa prisob qnae more parentiin 
Tradita sunt tristes rnnnera ad Inferias^ 

Acoipe fraterno multum manantia fletu : 

Atque in perjietuum, frater, ave atque vale 



OUR HOSPITALS. 


A Government inquiry into our hospital system is now admitted 
to be a necessity by an overwhelming majority of those who are 
competent to express an authoritative opinion upon the subject. 
Kepresentations and memorials have been repeatedly submitted in 
recent years to the Home Secretary of the day, demanding, for 
certain well-defined and sound reasons, the appointment of a 
Koyal Commission. The object of this article will be to state 
plainly, fairly, but emphatically, some of the great and growing 
evils which attach to the administration of many hospitals under 
the existing system or want of system, with the view of attracting 
public attention outside and beyond the precincts of what may be 
briefly described as the hospital world, and of endorsing the demand 
for an official inquiry. 

It may be well at the outset definitely to state, in order to pre- 
vent misapprehension, that it is not intended or desired to disparage 
or detract from the enormous amount of credit due to the many 
earnest workers who are. actively engaged in the management of the 
numerous excellent hospitals which are doing so useful a work at the 
present time. It must not be supposed that all hospitals are badly 
managed or unworthy of support because it has become necessary to 
paint in their true colours the black sheep which are at present to 
be found in the flock. Work as good as, nay, probably better than, 
has ever been achieved, is to-day being carried on at the best 
managed hospitals in our midst, and there never was a time when 
they required intelligent public support more than at the present. 
It is the knowledge of the fact that the best and most needed of 
the hospitals are suffering from the unexposed abuses which attach 
to their less scrupulous brethren that alone impels me, in the 
public interest, to undertake the invidious task of speaiking the 
plain truth in the matter. 

Badly managed and semi-private institutions, smsh as many of the 
smaller metropolitan and some of the provincial hdsj^tals undeniably 
are, act like bloodsuckers on the benevolent prihlib to the serious 
injury of the larger and wed-managed charities* . That the hlood- 
Buckers are allowed to be started, much less that they should thrive 

bb2 , 
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and prosper, is a crying evil, and demands a remedy. Mach has 
already been written upon this subject, but mainly on the general 
^uegtion ; and the time seems now npe for a more detailed statement 
<>f the actual and existing abuses, together with suggesUons for ^ 
reforms believed to be urgently required. 

Taking the average of the last three years ending the 31st of 
December 1881, the ninety-three hospitals and convafescent institu- 
tions which receive a grant from the Council of the Metropolitan 
Hospital Sunday Fund contain each year, collectively, 7,703 beds, of 
which 5,755 are daily occupied, the annual number of in-patients 
relieved is 64,180, and of out-patients 550,218. The average gross 
annual income during the last three years was 493, 283^., and the aver- 
age gross annual expenditure during the same period 516,824Z., leaving 
a gross excess of expenditure over income of 2 3,54 U. 

The highest approximate cost per in-patient per week, as stated 
by the hospital authorities, was 2L 14s. ; the lowest, 7s. 6c^. The 
highest cost of each out-patient was IL 6s, 5ot., and the lowest 9d, 
The percentage of cost of management to that of maintenance ranged 
from 41*6 per cent, to a little over ^ per cent. 

The fifty-two general and provident dispensaries which received 
grants, paid 228,794 home visits, and relieved 24,621 new cases, 
including 7,039 midwifery patients. The average gross annual in- 
come of these dispensaries during the last three years was 37,538^., 
and the average gross annual expenditure 36,537^., leaving an excess 
of gross income over gross expenditure of 1,0012. Excluding mid- 
wifery cases, the highest cost of each dispensary case was 5a. l^d, 
and the lowest 6c2. The highest percentage of cost of management 
to that of maintenance was 29*5 per cent., and the lowest 2*9 per 
cent.^ 

It appears from Churchiirs Medical Directory that, at the 
present time, there are sixteen hospitals of various kinds and twelve 
general and provident dispensaries in the metropolis which do not 
participate in the Hospital Sunday Fund. That is to say, there are 
twenty-eight medical institutions, ostensibly ministering to the require- 
ments of the public, which are so conducted that the Council of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund has not yet been supplied by the authorities 
of these institutions with the small amount of evidence of their 
efficiency which the council require before they will consent to enter- 
tain an application for a grant. It is not sufficiently understood that 
the Council of the Hospital Sunday Fund practically exermses no 
control over the management of the metropolitan hospitals, beyond a 
careful audit of their accounts. If the functions of the council were 
extended, probably fewer scandals would arise, and fewer instances 
of carelessness and mismanagement be permitted. 

' * Betnrns of all the hospitals are giTen in and the State : J and A, 

Chnrchhh 
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Meanwhile^ tbe state aSyrH existing at certaio bosjntals is 
little short of disgraoeM* Some many years ^o, 

some more recently, and all are stiU appealing for public sub- 
scriptions : in all cases many thousands of pounds haye been col- 
lected from the b^evolent since they were first established* Some 
are still under royal patronage ; archbishops, Mshops, repres^tative 
members of tSe Houses of Lords and Commons, and other illustrious 
personages, whose names often occupy several pages of the reports, 
being also Patrons and Vice-Presidents. The official staff usually 
consists of a President, Trustees, a Treasurer, and a Committee of 
Management, composed of about a dozen or more gentlemen, amongst 
them being certain leading merchants, members of Parliament, clergy- 
men, and medical officers. Sometimes the committee meets at regu- 
lar intervals, and special committees are conv«ied from time to time ; 
sometimes the committee very rarely assembles, many months elapsing 
between each meeting ; sometimes the committee exists merely on 
paper and no meeting has been ever held. The secretary has 
usually no fixed time to attend the hospital, sometimes fails to come 
even when written to, and at times does not put in an appearance 
for very long periods. In the secretary’s absence from London no 
responsible person is appointed to visit the hospital as his repre- 
sentative, and everything is allowed to take its course. The matron, 
perhaps, resides in the building, and generally does everything that 
is done in the way of management and control. 

Sometimes, however, the matron cannot write, and is reported to 
be very much the reverse of sober: and, as a consequence, her con- 
duct is irregular, and the patients obtain their meals at uncertain 
intervals. It is asserted that one matron has been known to send 
for brandy six times in one hour. It is not surprising to hear she 
is a late riser and never gets up before 9 a.m., and often not until 
noon. She has, however, for all practical purposes, the entire 
control of the diets and of everything relating to the in-patients. 
Upon a recent occasion when a visit was made unexpectedly to one 
of these hospitals, after several times knocking at the door and 
ringing, the visitor espied the porter emerging from a public-house 
quite intoxicated, and the matron returned to the hospital after 
an interval of half an hour in a slightly worse state. On inquiry, 
it was found that the patients upon this day were entirely left, without 
anybody in the hospital to attend to them. It has been ascertained 
that this condition of things has occurred more than once. 

It is not unusual to start some of these smaller hospitals as 
Dispensaries, but it usually happens that shortly afterwards the 
promoters are seixed with a burning desire to have ati in-patient 
department. In consequence, a small house is taken in which beds 
are placed. The character of such acoommodaticn need not be 
described, but the overcrowding will be patent when it is stated that 
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tli& bate not infrequentfy hem kmvm 4o sleepizi bedt In the 

(f ) devoted to the patienta.v It is not sinpmiag to hear tbat after 
MB night’s experience of one of these nrftrda^ « •|Uktie&t has lef^ 
Mspital rather than endure the vermin which iafasted her bed. 

The out-patient departments at these hospitals^ as may well be 
imagined, are too often sadly dleoreditable, the nnt-patient room 
being badly lighted and the ventilation so n^leeted^ l^^ the staff 
andv the patients suffer much ineonvenienoe from the ftndness of the 
atmosfdiere. The medical officers have no official or permanent 
assistant officers to help them in the treatment of patients, although the 
number of such patients is very large and the medical officers holding 
responsible hospital posts are* not infrequently absent* 

- It will be asked on what system it has been possible to establish 
institutions which perpetrate such grave abuses. 

There has arisen during the Jast twenty years or so a class of 
b^n who have made hospital promotion as much a business as any 
other that can be named. Their method is at once sim!|de and 
successful. At the outset they have to write an appeal for funds, 
attached to which are the names of a right honourable, or a lord, 
or a bishop, or some other more or less distinguished personage ; 
a committee of management which most frequently consists of the 
creatures of the promoters, with a treasurer, bankers, &c. It is 
necessary to have a list of subscribers and donors to act m it were 
as decoy ducks. These names are not so difficult to secure as might 
at first sight be imagined. For instance, the promoters can have at 
their disposal, for a liberal paynoent, the services of a man who has 
devoted his efforts for years to the collection of aceurate lists of 
those members of the community who are specMly willing te con- 
tribute to the particular class of institutimi for which the appeal 
is to he made. It may seem remaikable, but it is an undoubted 
fact, that most benevolent persons who contribute liberally to cha- 
rities^ have a special leaning towards some one distinct group. The 
sa«called secretary has arranged the names in classes* Ght^ Ko^ 1 
coiMsists of 'those whose sympaftiies : are roused with the greatest 
ease. - From this list he selects the mcare susceptible, and by writing 
several- autograph letters secures In a few weeks all the names 
requires for his provisiomd list* The oirsular, once printed, will serve 
for an indefinite period^ lor it is noticeable, as an evidence of the 
truth of thiB fact, that if any of this class of appeaUr bear a date 
of issue. The process of raising mmey now beoomeg almost mecha- 
nical. It consists in mudhtg forth a number of appeals aoeompamed 
by a letter elaborately got up and enclosed in an irreproachable 
envelope. If the vietim will not rise* to the first oast, a judi- 
cskm reminder, repeated at intervals of about three * monfibs, recalls 
his dr her attention to the pressing xieedt and of 

^e promoters’ specially noble and highly eieelient institution. 
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It i« not ^rprifeing that m finmaed Tinder such aus- 

pices as those described' above sibuld' be afterwards managed with* 
the ihaih if not the sole view <3$ fortbenhg the advancement of, and 
flecuiiDg fees for, tiie gentlemen by whoa© enterprise it was <»righEially 
established. The aim above all others is to represent an annual 
inorCiise in the numbers of |>atiente^ and with Miis purpose many re- 
maf half e deuces are resorted to* Thus patients have been known to 
be admitted in a dying state. They, poor creatures, have felt benefited 
doting the first few days' residence by the rest, the warmth, and the 
better feeding. Then gradually they began to feel as bad as ever, 
and first symptom of discontent has been judiciously fanned, and 
the patient has left the hospital within a week of his admission to die 
elsewhere. Other patients have been disifiiarged for a week or so and 
then readmitted, being of course then counted as new patients. In the 
out-patient department, a certain number of patients have been added 
each week to the actual numbers, making an imposing array of figures, 
representing attendances, not patients. These figures are then 
used as evidence of the enormous amount of relief administered. 

So the credulity of the public is imposed upon, and written appeals 
for funds are successfully and continuously xhade. When the system 
of attendances was exposed, another method was adopted, and new 
cases only were advertised. By what is known as the marking off 
system practised at some hospitds, many of the new out-patients, 
as soon as they have been prescribed for once, are dismissed 5 but, 
inasmuch as their maladies often require further treatment*^ they are 
again admitted, if they re-apply, as new patients. By this method' 
the number of so-cailed new cases may be magnified indefinitely. 

As a rule at the outset, at the class of institutions we have been 
considering, there is practically no committee, no secretary, no minute 
books, no auditors, or any proper accounts. In a word, promoter 
does everything. Nothing Is bought or altered withoTxt his p^misrion, 
and he exercises autocratic sway over the whole undertaking. In 
selecting ia staff of medical assistants it is asserted, by those who are 
capable of giving an cptnicn^ that the promoter takes care to provide, 
first and foremost, that his colleagues shall be incapable of treating 
with wtwkmanlike skill the special diseasesfor the relief of whidi the 
institution was foimdcd* Each df these gentlemen must of course he 
docile^ self-effaeing, and obedient ; independent behavionr ensures^ 
immediate dismissal. i « ' 

The question may be asked, How is a medical man repaid 
the trouble of keeping and rulmg an establishment of Hua de^ 
scriptioU ? Simply by reason of persons coming to special ho^tals 
to iiKluire who is ^e chief physician or suigeosu The hospital 
becomes, in fact, a reoimiting stM^ion of the medicel promoter^ «nd'^ 
by this ^means he has known to hidl 4 up im practice. 

It is ceriaihly high inquiry were made into the 
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Abom attending a system undMT nay one may open a 
aBpirliexe for the treatment of any class of disease, may describe it as a 
ftiMie imtUtution, and may really make it ezolns^y a private und^- 
tfdKing, with the object of increasing his incoine and prc^oting his 
reputation. 

The facts attending the dispute at Guy’s Hospital, already too 
familiar to the public, added to the abuses here exposed, testify to the 
foresight of Mr. Gladstone who, so long ago as 186S, in speaking of 
charities, said : < It is an evil to dispense with all public control 
over these hospitals; they want supervision.’ This is only too true; 
yet, in fact, the majority of the committees of the metropolitan 
hospitals are self-elected, and their meetings are too frequently held 
at hours which render it impossible for the younger and more active 
governors to take part in the management. As a rule, probably not 
more than an average attendance of one-fourth of the whole of the 
committee is reached ; and the result is, that the control falls into the 
hands of probably earnest but not necessarily capable persons, who, 
with the best intentions, do not always bring to the conduct of the hos- 
pital affairs that wisdom, foresight, and knowledge by which alon6 it 
is possible to conduct a large public charity with efficiency and 
success. 

It may be imagined that the abuses to which attention has been 
drawn up to this point have not been without their effect upon the 
hospital exchequers. This is in reality the case, but unfortunately 
it has resulted in a serious falling off in the income of the best man- 
aged of the large general hospitals. For instance, in 1877 the income 
of the metropolitan general hospitals amounted to 810^237L, and in 
1881 it was but 274, 159^., a decrease of 36,07 5^. On the other 
hand, the income of forty special hospitals which amounted to 156, 
in 1877, had increased to I73,746i. in 1881. 

Up to this point we have been dealing only with metropolitan 
hospitals, and it now becomes necessary to give an outline of the 
management and working of the provincial, Scotch, and Irish hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. There are altogether about 554 hospitals and 
229 dispensaries, of which latter 187 are general and 42 provident. 
The hospitals contain collectively 31,658 beds, which were occupied 
during the year 1881 by 189,606 patients, and the out-patients 
and house-patients amounted to upwards of 1,200,0(X), making 
together a gross total of nearly 1,500,000. It is a remarkaMe fact 
that the number of beds and the number of cases treated in 
England are neaily double as many as Utey were in the year 1863, 
wh«i only 10,933 beds were occupied by 81,972 per8(nis,and the out- 
patients and house-patients amounted to 686,658, making together a 
gross total of 768,638 cases. To treat these cases there are at the 
present time, excluding 378 house-suigeona and resident medical 
officers, 2,398 physicians and surgeons, whom 655 are not actively 
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e&gftged in duty, a« tiiej are elaadded^ or coxunilting 

medieal oiScers. . > 

The slow rate of progress made by Ute majority of these institations 
to meet this rapid inerease of patients will be shown by the statement 
that in the year 1863 there were in Dngland I 94 II physicians and 
surgeons, exclusive of paid ofSicera attached to the wious institutions, 
of whom l 5 f 35 worn actually engaged in duty, the remaining 276 
being consulting physicians and surgeons, as compared with physicians 
and surgeons in the year 1881 (exclusive of paid officers), of whom 
1 ,307 were actually engaged in duty. It has been truly remarked by en 
amusing writer that the essential characteristic of the office of theextca- 
ordinary or consulting physician and surgeon, the conditio sine qud 
nouj the differential phenomenon that separates the consulting from 
the ordinary doctor, is simply this, that the former must never be 
consulted. 

It is a little difficult to arrive at an idea as to the cost of treating 
the 1,500,000 patients. If, however, we assume that the nminteimnce 
of a bed costs 40L per annum, and that each out>patient costs 2 s., the 
total annual expenditure amounts to 1,394,320?. This sum is, how- 
ever, probably in excess of the actual figures, because a carefully 
prepared estimate based upon actual data has revealed the faot 
that the probable revenue of all the medical charities approaches 
1,500,000?., and the expenditure 1,450,000?., leaving a balance of 
income over expenditure for all the institutions of some 50,000?. 
annually. 

Much has been said in recent years of the great increase in the 
cost of maintenance of the patients at the various hospitals^ 
Mr. Charles Hawkins has shown, however, that if we compare the 
present expenditure with that of fifty years ago at a large hospital 
(St. George’s), the cost per patient ow the whole is remarkably equal, 
the cost of each in-patient in the year 1830 being 6 ?. ISa. 4 €?,, and 
in 1880 6?. 17a. 3c?. Thus the cost per patient of the following 
articles in 1830 and 1880 was as follows : — 


Meat , ' , 



18S0 

£ «. d. 

. 0 18 4 

1880 

£ t, d. 

1 2 2 

Bread and dour . 



. 0 10 7 

0 4 1 

'Win© and spirits 



. 0 0 10 

0 3 3 

Malt liquors 



.066 

0 2 6 

Mlk . 



. 0 6 2 

0 5 11 

Tea and grocery . 



. 0 S 10 

0 3 5 

Drugs . ? 



. 0 16 6 

0 7 11 

Goals and wood , 

; » 


. 0 10 6 

0 3 101 

Laundry , 



. 0 2 10 

0 4 10 

Instruments, and surgical appliances 

.010 

0 5 2 

Staff-officers* services, nurses, &c. 

, 1 0 3 

iu 3 


It will be seen that bread, fiouTi malt llqiiovi, drugs, coals and 
wood, cost oonsidenibly more in 1S30 tlmn they did in 1880, whereas 
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ifettii 1 rmframenta and anrgicsai applianoes aild 4^^ 

entsM % laucli greater expenditure now than they did fifty yhars 

difihrence in the cost of drugs i« largely diie to the 
nuixiher of leeches used, which in one hospital in lfi33 cunounted 
to 48,900, costing upwards of 400L, against 250 in 1880, costing 
probably 1^!J sterling. Up to the year 1887’ the cost of treating 
bospital patients showed a tendency to decrease rather tl&n increase, 
bat knee that time the increase m the expenditure has amounted at 
many hospitals to nearly 33 per cent, above the previous rates* The 
object in giving these figures here is to prove the unreasonableness of 
the argument that at the present time the hospitals are langnishihg for 
want of funds, owing to the fact that the cost of everything has so greatly 
increased, the real reason being, in many cases, want of vigorous action 
on the part of the committees or officials , of these establishmMts* 

For the purposes of this paper it is necessary to divide the provin- 
cial Scotch and Irish hospitals into three classes, viz. (u) The jiro- 
vineiai and Scotch hospitals which have medical schools attached to 
them* (5) English and Scotch proidncial or county hospitals proper, 
(c) All the Irish hospitals* 

The provinoial clinical and Scotch hospitals attached to medical 
schools are as a class probably as well managed as the best Metro- 
politan hospitals. Instances are not wanting where pro^rihcial hos- 
pitals have even kept in advance of their Metropolitan brethren, 
and some of their managers are entitled to take high rank as 
hospital administrators. A notable example of this class of institu- 
tion is to be found in the Birmingham GeneralHospital, which has 
256 beds, 223 being daily occupied, and which relieves upwards of 
3,000 in-patients and neatly 30,000 out-patients every jrear. At 
this institution each in-patient costs I2s^ per week, and each 
out-patient 2a. 5d;, the percentage of the cost of management to that 
of maintenance being only 7*681* Yet it is admitted by those most 
competent to give an opinion that there is not a better administered 
or more excellently managed institution in the whole ccHUitiy. Fur- 
ther instances might be given and comparisons drawn in testimony 
of the exeellenoe of the administration of many of these provincial 
clinical aUd Bcotoh hospitals. Except in so far as the number of 
honorary medical officers is inadequate for the work Undertaken in 
the out-patient department (and even here many of the hospitals 
have already made an alter it ion) there is little to find fault with or 
to criticise. Indeed, this class of hospital is probably on the whole 
more efficient than ahy other in the whole coxintiy, and this 
reason, if for no other, any inquiry which the G^ovemment may insti- 
tute into qur hospital system should include all hospitals^ and any 
assomation of hospital managers should be a national and not a 
merely metropolitan organisation. " ' ■ f 
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of their system of riiahagemenlt has gi^n the ^^wisg graphic 
description of it :— i 

The government of a provincial hospital, as a rale, is vested in the han^s of a 
limited numlpr of gentlemen, of the class from which county magistrates are 
selected. The regulations differ in different localities, hut they usually bring about 
very much the same result. A seat at the hoard^room table is in most cases a prir 
vilege reserved for persons who contribute largely in money ; and is eeldotu taken 
except by those who possess leisure as well as wealth. The wch manufacturer, with 
his faculty for organisation and his business talanto, with hie pow0r of selecting the 
best man for the work to be done, and with his instinctive drCad of the failures 
that attend upon a job, gives bis money liberally, but gives nothing more. His 
time is too valuable to be occupied in discussions with possibly impracticable col- 
leagues. The tbrifty habits end the plain common-eense of the tradesman require 
the passport of a larger donation than his modest guinea or half-guinea. The ex- 
clusion of these elements, continuing in operation for a certain time, converts the 
board-room into a temple sacred to caste. The members of the committee meet 
there none but personal friends and relatives, and help each other to make every- 
thing smooth and pleasant. When vacancies occur in their body, they ai*e filled 
up by some mysterious process of re-election, only fiiHy understopd by the initiated ; 
or, it* the vacancy be absolute, by the consideration that so-andnk) would fike to 
join, and that he is a man with whom the remaining members are accustomed to 
associate. A committee thus constituted is unassailable ; and may fearletwly 
proceed to any extremity of blundering or of favouritism. Its members take 
high ground *, they are gentlemen of fortune, and position, and good repute. They 
give their money and their time without stint. They wield, collectively, % vast 
amount of local power and influence* They can always make, &nd can often mar, 
the fortunes of a professional man or a tradesman. They can promote or hinder 
the aspirations of families seeking to be received into ^ society ; ’ and they are apt to 
exert their power, without absolute conspiracy perhaps, and often without entire 
self-consciousness, against any who presume to criticise their doings. The hospital 
they have so long governed is the best, and the best managed in the kingdom. The 
surgeons and physicians, who owe their triumph over opposing candidates to the 
good offices of the committee, are the best and wisest, the most Earned and most 
skilful men in the profession. The matron^ the chaplain, and- the house-surgeon 
are paragons. These positions are self-evident ; they are plain verities, which must 
be perceived when stated, and which ought to be peiceiv^ intidtively. The ihan 
who questions them must be a fool, or something worse. It would be unsafe to 
trust him to feel a pulse, ot to atop a tooth, or to draw a settlement. He would 
perhaps be argumentative, and it would be painful to meet him at a dinner-party. 
Under the influence of such feelings Ss these, it is evident that the committee will 
enjoy an immunity from criticism beyond even the ordinary privileges of a cor- 
porate body. Ei^Hsh gentlemmi will never so far abuse a trust committed to tbm 
as to eetabkah a eoaditios of things on behalf of which nothing can be mid. And, 
for anything idiort of this, a hospital coumtittee could only be assailed :«^oe6SBlhUjr 
under circumstances eo peculiar that their occurrence would bef little t!^ a 
prodigy. ■ ■ ■ 

No wonder if the practical result of sneh a is t^at 

the work of country bosf^tals is often ^fohned. Tlie 

medical staff is limited in number and very in ebaradter, 

and tbe professional jei^emsies br cbmitiy^' more 
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dsewhere, owing to the exceptional poeitioa and 
pivkiciioo attidned bj the honorary medical officers of the hospitaL 
Umioitunately, the physioians and surgeons are £pequently so much 
ocoupied with their private duties that they are very irregular in 
their hospital attendance, often paying only sWt and hurried visits. 
As there are few, if any, students, the in-patients do not suffier much 
under such a system. The out-patients, however, who ordered 
to attend early in the morning, and are often not admitted to see the 
doctor until late in the afternoon, have to pass the interval under 
conditions of overcrowding, fatigue, and lack of food which must 
tend to make their visits to the hospital more injurious than benehi^aL 

The house-surgeon to a county hospital is usually a capable and 
highly-qualified member of the medical profession. Upon him fre- 
quently devolves the whole responsibility of the administration of 
the hospital, and too often much of the treatment of the in-patients. 
He further has to examine and prescribe for the out-patients on most 
days in many of these institutions, where the members of the medical 
staff delegate to him this duty also. As may be imagined, the duties 
of the house-surgeon, apart altogether from the out-patient work, are 
more than sufficient to tax the energies of a capable man ; and as a 
consequence the out-patients, with the exception of some few cases 
which appear, on a cursory examination, to be of special interest, are 
imperfectly examined and hurriedly prescribed for, resort being made 
to one of the favourite stock mixtures, of which the compound 
mixture of gentian, the compound mixture of soda, the tonic mix- 
ture, and the acid mixture, are kept ready prepared. 

It is quite time that the method of electing the medical staff, 
and the qualifications and restrictions attaching to the holders of 
these hospital appointments should be reconsidered. There is a 
great difficulty at the present time in securing the services of com- 
petent men to fill the post of physicians to these hospitals, because 
one physician after another takes the office, only after a longer or 
shorter time to relinquish it, disappointed of that success in private 
practice which the office is supposed to ensure, and upon which he 
has to depend for a living. Under the hospital rules a physician is 
forbidden to practise either midwifery or surgery, or to enter into 
general practice of any kind. Times have chained, and where 
formerly two or three pure physicians could live by their profession 
in provincial towns, there is not now room for more than one. The 
higher education of the general practitioner, the faciliti^ for getting 
to the metropolis, and the institution of cottage hospitals— which 
are draining the county infirmaries of their best cases, and which 
have increased the reputation of the country doctor— are , anaong 
the causes which have diminished the necessity for the services of 
the consulting physician. The work of these infirmaries requires 
the service of a greater, aud not a less number of medical officers. 
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Assistant medical oncers in adequate prop(n*tion to the numbers of 
out-patients, with the opportuhltj aa^'admntcige of hospital practice, 
shoidd be appointed; and in the i^rests of the profession and the 
public it is desirable that the rules df these institutions should be so 
far modified as to allow, as in the case of cottage hospitals, all able 
and willing members of the medical |H‘ofes8ion to attend their 
patients at*the hospital should they desire to do so. 

It is not a little remarkable how frequently the governors and 
committees of these institutions ignore their public character. An 
influential clique of governors associate themselves together and 
resent any criticism, interference, or even co-operation on the part 
of those who take a genuine interest in the welfare of the particular 
charity. This system causes the provincial hospitals to be regarded 
with jealousy and aversion by the members of the medical profession 
who are not attached to the medical staff, and, as a consequence, the 
public not infrequently shares this suspicion and dislike. To this 
feeling has been due the establishment of small starveling hospitals 
in many places. It has also led to an absence of proper control 
over the internal administration, and the whole institution is too 
frequently allowed to lapse into a state of inefficiency and neglect. 

It ought to be stated that, owing to the establishment of nearly 
300 cottage hospitals in all parts of England, the class of cases 
treated within the walls of provincial hospitals has materially altered 
during the last twenty years. At the present time very many of 
the patients are chronic cases, and the number of beds occupi^ is 
much smaller than it used to be. This is another reason why a 
Government inquiry should be instituted to elicit the exact facts, 
and so secure that in cases where new hospital buildings have been 
declared necessary, care should be taken that such new buildings 
shall not exceed the requirements of each particular locality, and 
that no unnecessary expense shall be incurred. 

The administration of the Irish hospitals has always left much to 
be desired, but it is fair to state that the Belfast Koyal Hospital is 
probably as well-conducted an institution as any of its class in 
England. The Irish county hospitals are, as a rule, small and of 
long standing, and they afford f€w features of interest. The Dublin 
hospitals are nominally under a Board of Superintendence which 
presents its report annually to Parliament in compliance with the 
Dublin Hospitals* Acts. Prom tbe 23rd report of this Board, dated 
6th of September, 1881, some idea may be formed of the feeble 
control it exercises over the Dublin hospitals. For instance, on 
page 4 the Board remonstrates with the authorities of the hospitals 
for admitting * patients kbouring under delirium tremens without 
providing suitable apartments for their reception, where the possi- 
bility of doing injury to themselves can be avoided.* This is the 
fourth remonstrance which the Board has addtessed to the hospital 
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4i|jBii9gisrB this question^ and it again eicpresses its uegiret that no 
arna^fga^aits appear to ha^e been made to meet this * great evi^ and 
re^rds its opinion ^ that the subject requires the special attention of 
the hospital authorities.’ On page 8 attention is for the third time 
<!alled to the ‘ unfortunate arrangement by which the post-mortem 
room of the Richmond Hospital is placed under the seats in the 
operating theatre,’ and attention is drawn to nhe g^feat danger 
incurred by the patients and students.’ Former suggestions have 
not been adopted by the governors, and it again expresses the 
opinion that ‘no dead bodies should be allowed to remain in the 
apartment to which the Board refer.’ It is added that ‘ a proper 
post-mortem room is available, and there is therefore less excuse for 
the continuance of this objectionable arrangement.’ These two 
statements throw some light on the management of the Dublin hos- 
pitals, and prove that for all practical purposes the Board of Super- 
intendence is such only in name. ^ This body can sugg^t reforms 
and improvements, but it does not possess power to enforce them. 

The Corporation of Dublin is stated to exercise to some extent 
a financial control over those hospitals and institutions to which it 
gives annual grants, but some hospitals receive no grants, and in other 
cases the recommendations of the corporation are carried out nomi- 
nally rather than actually. Again, there are ten clinical hospitals, the 
two largest of which contain between them accommodation for 539 
patients, and as a matter of fact there are far too many hospitals 
for a city of the size of Dublin. The incomes of most of the hos- 
pitals are small, precarious, and fluctuating. Infectious oases are 
treated in seven of these ten general hospitals, often in the ordinary 
wards, though occasionally isolated in epidemic wards. In eonseqiience 
of this loose system of administration, during two recent epidemics 
of smallpox this disease spread very extensively, and compelled the 
managing committees of Several of the hospitals to refuse admittance 
to all such cases. As in London so in Dublin, special hospitals 
abound. Hospital resources are in this way scattered and wasted, 
^nd much abuse results. With two or three exception^, the nursing 
arrangements in the Dublin hospitals are very unsatisfactory. At 
very few of them are nurses efiBdently and systematically trained. 
The accommodation for the nursing staff is generally inadequate, 
and from a hygienic point of view defective. Owing to the 
small size of several of the hosjntals, it is in many instances 
found impoBsihle to appoint such neoessaiy members of the staff 
as assistant physicians and .surgeons and pathologists. Modern 
appliances axe generally wanting, and in the case of the one hos- 
pital which possesses a vehicle for the conveyance of the sick, an 
old-fashioned cab isnsed instead of a suitable ambulance. The 
Dublin. Ho^ital Sunday Fund has done much since its establishment 
in 1875 to improve the hospitals ; but those who are most competent 



to give an opinion declare that, a oontiplling csentrai authority 
with plenary powers has been estabili^ed, the needf^d reforms will 
never -be introduced'. 

I approach now a question of .gravest importance, about 
which 1 cannot hope, in the space at my emnxnmid, to give anything 
approaching to a complete account |.a]lade to the extraordinarily 
congested aAi ill-regulated state of the out-patient departments at 
practically all large hospitals of importance. 

The system of out-patient relief, though differing in details, is 
very similar in principle at all the hospitals, with the exception of 
the casualty department of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, so it may be 
desirable to give an outline of that department here. 

It would be a good tiling if some of our leading politicians could 
be induced to read a paper, entitled ‘ An Account of the Casualty 
Department,’ by Eobert Bridges, M.B., which appears in volume 
xiv. of the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Eeports. From this article 
it appears that a casualty physician at this hospital has to see 150 
patiepts in less than two hours — that is, 75 patients per hour. 
What this means will be readily understood when it is stated that 
a person accustomed to the employment cannot on an average take 
down the names and addresses of more than 75 persons per hour* 
Dr. Bridges saw in three months 7,735 patients, and of these 5,3^ 
were new cases. That is to say, he saw throughout the year 
30,940 patients; and, as there are three physicians, the number 
actually seen amounts to 92,820, in addition to wbicb number 
25,168 cases are seen by the assistant physician, making a grand 
total for the year of 117,988 rhedical cases. If the surgical 
cases are added, the number is raised to 190,000. From elaborate 
calculations made, Dr. Bridges shows that the cost of treating 
each of these patients was well under 2cZ, The class of patients who 
attend may be judged of from the following statements made by 
different patients 

Suwher 1. — To physician in reply to question ; ‘ Well, sir, I do 
not know that there is anything the matter with me^ but as I was 
passing the hospital I thought I would just step in and have a dose 
of medicine.’ The fact of a system which enables any applicant to 
obtain the opinion of a fellow of the Eoyal Society for a halfpenny, 
and to have that sum paid for him by ancient endowments and public 
subscriptions, attracts many patients from the country. Dr. Bridges 
remarks in relating the following cases : ‘ I wanted to how 
people would come, and bow much discomfort and even auffering they 
would put \ip with, to consult for one moment the oracle of Su 
Bartholomew, ami X can only look for a brilliant resrfft of; thin union 
of charity with faith and science.’ ; 

KwmJber ^,, — A weU-dressed wom»l^ in whom could discover 
little or nothing wrong. ‘ Where do you come from, pray ? * * From 
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she replied. ‘ And wbafc in tbe irorld bae mitfle jou 
come all tbis way, when you have little or nothing the matter frith 
yon ? ’ ^ Because^ sir, I have not felt strong to a wMH nnd 
yon have done so many of my ne^hbonns so mneh good that 1 
thought I would come and see you myself.* So many of her neigh- 
bours I The countiy practitioner in Herefordshire must tidce this sort 
of thing rather to heart if it is true that so many of hi«%lient8 spend 
on railway journeys what should go to fee him. If this system of 
charity were perfected, we should soon have cheap eariy trains run- 
ning into London from all parts of the country, carrying passengers 
to the consulting department of the hospitals. 

Number 3.-— This is a good example of long distance and faith 
rewarded. ‘ Well, what is the matter with you, madam ? * ‘ Hease, sir, 
I want you to write me out the prescription of the medicine you gave 
me last week.* ‘I do not remember, madam, that I ever saw you 
before.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ you saw me this day week, and gave me some 
medicine that cured me.’ ‘Then, why do you want any more?’ 
‘ Because, sir, I want to go home and have some by me in case I 
should be ill again.* ‘ Where do you live ? * ‘In Devonshire.’ ‘ Did 
you come up from Devonshire to London for medical treatment ? ’ 
‘ Yes, sir ; I had been ill for four months ; none of the doctors did me 
any good, and your medicine cured me in three days.’ On inquiry, 
Dr. Bridges found that this patient had a sore throat which had yield^ 
at once to the stock mixture. He gave her some more for family use 
in Devonshire. Dr, Bridges shows that ‘ a good medical filtrator, 
working at high pressure, will pass at least one hundred patients per 
hour.’ He found that the average time he spent on each patient was 
D28 minute, ora little over 1 j minute. He saw 148 patients a day. 
If he had allowed each patient ten minutes, and had worked the whole 
twenty-four hours every day on which he was engaged at the hospital, 
he would, on quarter day, had his constitution stood the trial and the 
patients remained at their posts, have been two days in arrear, and 
would still have had 250 of the last quarter’s patients waiting to beseen. 
He adds that, to accomplish such work as this, full indulgence must be 
allowed to the uncourteous and almost violent behaviour which the 
casualty physician finds it necessary to adopt in order to arrive as 
quickly as possible at the facts of each case. With the lowest esti- 
mate of female garrulity, one must recognise the grandeur of the feat 
accomplished in giving separate attention to the troubles of 150 
women in 3 J hours. Indeed, their complaints were generally less 
worthy of attention than those of the men, and Dr. Bridges kamt 
to enforce laconicism ‘by making them stand with their tongues 
out much longer than was necessary for medical diagnosis.* Yet 
he found that an average female case lasted ^ of a minute 
longer than a male case. When there was a prevalence of sore 
throats, those who complained of them were iwnged oa one side till a 
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long ^dugh row had been eoilected to justify a casualty physician in 
rising from his seat to visit them all at oi^ with the spatula. 

Dr.'Bridges concludes by showing that the present system of seeing 
patients is intolerable; that the casualty department is of a very 
recent growth, as the present consulting physician is the first phy- 
sician who ever treated an out-pationt at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and that thAe were no out-patients proper until about thirty-five 
years ago. He suggests to the reader who has a taste for figures, the 
following Eule of Three sum : If in thirty-five years 0 patients 
increased to 190,000 per annum, how many will 190,000 have 
become at the end of the world? It is probable that before 
that time the necessity will arise of reforming the casualty and 
out-patient departments of our hospitals ; and, without living to the 
millennium, one may hope to see the day when the objection to the 
figures above given will be, not that they are matter of fact, or that 
everybody knows them, but that they are fabulous and incredible. 

This picture, though amusing, has its very doleful and serious side, 
and it is commended to the attention of all who take an intelligent 
interest in securing the best possible system of hospital administration 
in the metropolis. It ought perhaps to be stated that the average 
number of hours patients are kept waiting varies from three to seven 
according to the various circumstances which attach to the present 
arrangements at the larger hospitals. Fancy seven hours in a 
crowded out-patients’ waiting room I Such a picture is but little 
creditable to the intelligence of those who are responsible. 

Hospital patients, especially out-patients, ought to be attended 
to better than they are, for the most part, now. If the little help 
they gain were not gratuitous, or quasi- gratuitous, we should hear 
more of its insuflficiency. The abuse now to be dealt with especially 
attaches to provincial hospital medical out-patient practice — to the 
patients, or the supposed patients, of the hospital physicians. A hospital 
waiting-room is full of patients waiting to see the physician of the day. 
Perhaps a hundred-and-twenty are there, suffering from medical as 
distinguished from surgical ailments (for the hospital porter has 
sorted them out), that is, from the more internal, less obvious, and 
more obscure disorders to which flesh is heir. They will probably be 
‘seen,’ that is, prescribed for, and despatched to the dispensary to 
get their huge medicine bottles filled, by a hospital officer in three 
or four hours. Four hours is perhaps, as au average, an outside 
limit, giving thirty patients to each hour, and to each patient two 
minutes of the doctor. And who is the doctor? The ncuniual phy- 
sician of the day ? Ifo ; no experienced physician could see them in 
the time ; in these matters the attainment of a high rate ^ speed is 
only compatible with the maximum of inexperience. The physician 
of the day sees a few of the cases ; he sees, perhaps, those that are 
obviously the most urgent, perhaps a few selected with ostentatious 
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deference by Ms resident assistant ; perhaps, if he be a man 
Tq>ute, a few bearing the cards of neighbouring practiiionerfi 'iho 
s^k the great man’s opinion for some of their p 06 rer patients ; and 
then he goes Ms way, and his house ph^ieian — hi^ly qualified 
man, for his degree is brand new— glad to get rid of his superior, 
soon clears off the patients who remain. ^ 

What are the remedies for this form of hospital abuse ? The 
chief remedy is the reduction of the numbers of hospital patients. 
But two further remedies are needed. The out-patient staff of every 
large general hospital ought to be increased, and kept separate from 
the in-patient staff, for which it ought to be the nursery ; and the 
out-patient officers ought to be adequately paid, from the hospital 
funds, for their work. Such payment would increase the duty of due 
performance of work undertaken, and it would give a right of 
scrutiny to hospital committees which they can neither claim nor 
exercise when they make no payment. Improvements in the direc- 
tions above indicated have been already initiated with more or less 
completeness, but always with success, in some large provincial 
hospitals. Before many years such improvements will without doubt 
be generally adopted, until the old-fashioned honorary hospital officer 
shall become an anachronism, or only a rare survival, in an age which 
has gone far to realise that only the real is practicable. 

In concluding the statement of some of the abuses attaching to 
the hospital administration of this country at the present day, it 
may be well to briefly summarise certain defects which are to be met 
with almost everywhere. The preceding remarks have been prac- 
tically confined to those hospitals which are supported mainly by 
voluntary contributions, and nothing has been said concerning the 
government of the endowed hospitals. These wealthy corporations 
must, however, be necessarily induded in any inquiry. In the 
government of these hospitals the general body of governors is 
iuominally supreme even in the details of administration ; but, in 
fact, they act through a grand committee, whidi acts through a sub- 
-<jommittee, which acts through the treasurer as managing governor. 
The treasurer virtually settles who shall act with him in commit- 
tee and sub-committee, and, as the governors at large take almost no 
interest in the administration, the treasure^ is as nearly as may be 
the absolute master of the concern. The hospital has not, apart from 
him, any general chief oflacer, everything is departmental and sec- 
tional, and the theory is that the treasurer, repres^ting the wisdom of 
the governors, pervades and controls every part of the great organisa- 
tion. Knowing this, it is remarkable that the many abuses which 
attach to the endowed hospitals are not more numerous than they 
are.';,, 

i;%e numerous errors in details of management, especially in 
regmd to the nursing and financing of all hospitals, the drainage and 
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geti©pal hygiene, the plaii 4f oohstafnction, the audit of aOoountB} 
the varied, incomplete, and unsatisfectoiy keeping of the hooka, 
and the ahsence of system and tmiformity therein, the adl3Qda> 
sion and discharge of {Jatients, the relationship of the * cHnieai 
hospitals to their medical krhools, the modh of election of physieiaiiB 
and surgeonj, the registration of diseases^ the commissions and |ire- 
sents to officials— all these and several other matters require careful 
revision in many hospitals, hut the public discussions which have 
taken place recently in regard to most of them render detailed com- 
ment here unnecessary. 

Another point, and one of very urgent importance which has 
to be home in mind when the control and management of the 
hospitals are under consideration, is their relation to medical edu- 
cation. Had space permitted, it was intended to show the great 
need there is for a complete rearrangement of the system undm 
which medical students are educated in the practice of their pro- 
fession.^ Eeform, to be effectual here, must be carried out with 
a vigorous and searching hand, for the requirements of the nine- 
teenth century will not be satisfactorily met by systems which 
are purely patchwork productions, originating in the speculative 
enterprise of former physicians and sturgeons, who banded themselves 
together as teachers in order to remunerate themselves for instruction 
imparted to those who were attracted to the medical school by their 
skill. As at present constituted, each medical school is a private 
commercial institution, in which the medical staff of the hospital tP 
which it has attached itself add to their incomes by the sale of pro 
fessional and scientific knowledge. Looked at with a cursory glance, 
a medical school may appear to exist for the good of the public alone, 
and to be the property of the community ; but, in fact and in law, 
the majority will be found to be the private property of the staff of 
physicians and surgeons for the time being, duly handed down to 
them by their predecessors in office. And this position has been 
silently sanctioned and maintained by the hospital* governors, who, as 
shown by hospital documents, are officially indifferent to the teaching 
capacity of their staff, seeing that they appoint them solely to 
attend the sick and to treat disease* 

A sweeping and radical change can alone place medical education 
on a true basis in the metropolis. Such a change would abolish the 
medical schook as at presait eiisting, and merge them into one 
central school— a ‘ Boyid Colle^ of Medicine — ^whem aH the theo*- 
retioal instruction at present carried on in different schools would be 
imparted by men of the highest Scientific culture. !Fhe lectureships 
would be occupied by those whose lives would be spent in the ad- 
vancement of their special branch of science. The lectures would 

* Dr. Qilbart Smith’s paper^ published in the new volume of the * Transactions of 
the Social Boiehce Association/ treats this i>oint exhaustively. ^ 
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abound with knowledge unattainable elsewhere, and the method of 
t^ir delivery would be sure to drive that knowledge home. The 
vanouB chairs would be highly {mid offices, and no other work but 
that pertaining to them would be permitted, with the exception that 
th <iairB of medicine and stirgery wouM be filled by their respective 
leaders, who would be chosen from time to time tou give special 
courses of lectures on definite subjects. In such a college the lec- 
turer on anatomy would be an anatomist, the holder of the chair of 
physiology would be a physiologist, while chemistry, botany, forensic 
m^icine and toxicology, would be taught by men who knew the sub- 
ject on which they discoursed. Every facility for the practical work- 
ing of students in the different departments would be fully provided, 
and skilled assistance would be readily available. 

To this central school the different hospitals — endowed, voluntary, 
and special — with certain dispensaries and Poor Law institutions, 
would be affiliated, and the students would be distributed evenly 
amongst them, by this means rendering available a large area of 
material for clinical instruction at present lying unreclaimed and idle. 

The following points are worthy of earnest attention. Any com- 
mission of inquiry should call for a return of all deaths in hospitals, 
showing how many took place without the friends of a patient re- 
ceiving timely notice of such patient’s dangerous condition, and how 
many patients have died before their friends have had an opportunity 
of seeing them. It is further necessary to impress upon those who are 
engaged in hospital work that a full disclosure of the exact nature of 
each operation should be made to the patient’s friends before it is per- 
formed. My experience teaches me that, on the whole, patients are 
very kindly and considerately treated at the hospitals ; but here and 
there individuals are known to be more callous than usual, and in 
such cases the managers ought to caution and restrain any member 
of their staff who may exhibit such a disposition. 

Again, there ought to be definite regulations to govern the admi- 
nistration of anaesthetics at all hospitals. Anaesthetics should be 
administered by one responsible person who should not be interfered 
with in the discharge of his duties, but should have eiitire control of 
the case. Any one familiar with hospital work will readily admit it 
not infrequently happens, when a surgeon is pressed for time, that he 
is apt to unduly hasten the proceedings of the administrator of anaes- 
thetics, although he would not be held responsible in case of an accident. 
At the clinical hospitals, where theii are so many people whose duty 
takes them in and out of the wards at all times, a strict rule should 
be enforced to prevent any interference with the patients during 
meal times. The nurses ^ould never be called away to attend to 
anytldng else until tbe meals ate finished, nor should medical or 
surgical work he allowed in the wards during these hours. 

Finally, attention should be directed to ike enormous increase 
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in the numbers of peoplo who, year by year, are seeking medical 
relief at the various hospitals and hostltutions. We have already 
seen Eow Dr. Bridges put this matter. Mr. Sampson Gamgee, 
F.E.S. Bdin., declares that owing to this cause the state of tMngs 
in the local hospitals is gradually approaching a dead-loek. On 
the basis of the experience acquired by the Birmingham charities 
during the fhst ten years, he has endeavoured at the present rate of 
progress to forecast for the next decade the results of the present 
increase in Birmingham, which he records thus : — 


Year 

Population of Birmingham 

Persona reUered at the 
local meiteai obarities 

Ratio of persons reliered 
to popolaUon 

1867 

826,896 

66,671 

1 in 6 

1876 

871,839 

104,048 

1 in 8-6 

1886 

422,486 

182,879 

lin2'6 


It is stated on the authority of a gentleman who has taken an active 
interest in the Liverpool medical charities for many years, that one in 
two of the whole population receives gratuitous medical relief at the 
present time in that town. This state of things cannot go on much 
longer, and the sooner it is investigated the better will it be for the 
people at large. Almost, if not quite everywhere, the same proportion- 
ate increase in the number of patients who annually receive free 
medical relief is noticeable, and, if steps are not taken to prevent it, 
pauperism must also largely increase, because very many patients 
filter through the hospitals to the Poor Law. The fruits of idleness 
are sweet, and, once tasted, are not easily forgotten or given np. 

Having now concluded the statement of the evils to be found in 
connection with our present hospital system, the reasons which have 
caused the more active of the hospital managers to desire a Govern- 
ment inquiry are clear. The necessity for such an independent 
and exhaustive inquiry into the whole matter will probably be 
admitted by most people who have read this review. Still it should 
not be forgotten that the facts and opinions here recorded are but 
the result of one man’s experience during fifteen years of active 
labour in the field of hospital administration, and that a complete, 
trustworthy, and exhaustive statement of all the circumstances 
affecting this great social problem can alone be satisfactorily secured 
by the appointment of a IRojH Commission. I am fully persuaded 
that nothing effectual can bi^ done, and that nothing should be 
attempted in the way of remedy, until such oommission has sat and 
reported. In a word, inquiry by Eoyal Commission meat precede 
reform by Parliament It is certainly to be hoped scheme 

of social legislatian, whieb the presmit Gxrverimient axe believed to 
have in contemplation, will include the aj^intmenlof a Boyal Com- 
mission to inquire into our hospital Vfstem. Sir William Baieomt 
would do a popular act if he would hasteu its issue. 
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.. illSie hospital system, if system it c&n be oalle^^j bas ^owit pieoer 
ii«Bily%n<i^itboOt metbod^ and has acquired proportions smd desrdt^ed 
^tatarels which ^ fbe present' wants 

of ite public and the medical profession. The: hospital buildir%s are 
nltich larger, the systems of management are naticb mote pcwnplicated,, 
and the knowftedge aiid'uumber of the members of the irM^dicaJl profes- 
siou througbmit tbe country have gr^^tly increased doling the last 
bimdr^^ aad especially during the last hfty^ years. These are patent 
facts ; but, paient though they be, they are of vast importance when 
the question of a suitable remedy for the evils attaching to our 
hospital system come to be considered. Hospital Governors, Hospital 
Committees, the Medical Profession, and the Public are all more or less 
responsible for the present abuses. 

The needful reforms must largely rest with the! whole body of 
governors, and they, as constituting the subscribers to the medical 
charities, and because they provide the sinews of war,, are the 
ultimate court of appeal which will have to determine what changes 
shall be made. If thqse members of the public who support hos- 
pitals Could be got to realise that' their duty to these institution& 
does not begin and end with the drawing of a cheque and the 
presentation of a substantial donation to the funds, the necessary 
reforms would not be long delayed. It is lamentable to feel and 
to know that one of the most difficult things which hospital 
committees and officers have to accomplish in England at the 
present day is to secure an attendance of some fifteen governors 
of even the leading and most important hospitals to constitute a 
quorum and so enable the necessary business of the annual meeting to 
be performed. Why is this ? Let the whole body of subscribers to the 
medical charities answer the question. If each one of them will honestly 
attempt to do so, they must in justice admit that with them rests a 
greslter responsibility for the existing abuses, and that by their action 
the required changes can most promptly and effectually be accom- 
plished. If a hospital governor cannot or will not exercise the small 
amount of self-denial involved in a, sacrifice of time sufficient to 
enable him to attend the annual meetings of the hospitals which he 
supports with his money, at any rate let such an onO he conscientious- 
enough to say, ‘ Until I attend j and until I investigate and take my 
proper share in the management of these institution^, I am responsible 
for the abuses, and I cannot therefore in comlnon fairness withhold 
my snbscriptioiis, howeviea: much I may lament i the evils question.’ 

The mana^ment and the economical einplo3mi©nt of the hospital 
resources belong directly to the c^mi tteh pf management. It is fair 
to «ay that a public authority/ of local nbairadter., and origin could not 
usnftidly iupersede even tbe^ present imperfect; form of administration^ 
and* that if the^Vernor 8 k» a bodj?: t0fo^^ active interest in the man- 
agement and in the selection of the beat inen far: the committees, no 
better system than the present cmd could probably be found. The, 
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meznbers of t^se ^ic^itees are for xoofit part kiad-hearted aad 
kbprious^ aBd iW mistakes and in the nmiagement are 

due ¥ery ofteu to want of knowledge and experience, and not to the 
absence of , a genuine desire on the part of the members to do thek 
utrnost for the charity under their control* Each oommittee-r-and this 
is especially the case where the individual members are more than 
usually active— is apt to consider its institution the best managed and 
most exemplary in the kingdom. Thk feelii^ prevents hospital 
managers from taking counsel with those who are engaged in the man- 
agementof other similar institutions, leads to isolation, and causes the 
reproduction of identical errors and extravagances which, under a 
general system, would be impossible. It has been suggested — and the 
fact that the suggestion has not been readily adopted proves the truth 
of the foregoing statement — that an association of hospital managers 
and an annual conference should be formed- at once. The successful 
promotion of such an association would, I believe, reduce the expendi- 
ture of very many of the hospitals materially, would lead to the intro- 
duction of many improvements, and to the removal of many evils. 

But while the hospital governors and hospital committees are 
largely responsible for many hospital abuses, no system of hospital 
reform can possibly succeed unless the medical officers of the hospitals 
are aroused to vigilance in keeping down abuses, and are loyal in 
their efforts to cut off all unworthy work. A hospital medical officer 
who takes office only for what he can get out of it, not renown that 
is bis true and best reward, is apt from selfish motives to encourage 
tlie attendance of improper patients at his hospital. . It should be 
the duty of every hospital committee to discover and cast such men 
out. One such officer on a staff can perhaps do more to keep up an 
abuse in his hospital than all his more worthy colleagues can do to 
keep it down. 

Again, it is time the medical profession endeavoured to con- 
vince the public, that whereas they are as ready as ever they were to 
give the benefit of their skill and experience on behalf of the poor, 
still the time has arrived when the anomalous condition which 
requires them to do more public work for nothing than all the other 
professions put together should cease. It has been well said that if 
the medical profession were to-day agreed, the public would to- 
morrow concede any just demands preferred on its behalf. It is 
time that the leading members of the profession were a little more 
solicitous of the trials and ixyustioes which the poorer and junior 
members suffer who cannot nelp themselves, because they have 
neither leisure nor energy to spare to seek redress fox wrongs which 
press heavily upon thexm Hospital physicians and surgeons need 
have no fear that the country will believe that they, will cease to be 
liberal, because they refuse to longer support a .system which has 
become uryust, apd which is accompanied by conditions which weigh 
oppressively on the juniors. The consulting physicians and surgeons, 
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a&d i^e senior physicians and surgeons of charities whose services 
places them above suspicion, can afford to speak out without danger 
of being misundersto^. There must be a limit to the liberality of 
the most liberal profession in the world, and custom can no longer be 
allowed to prevent an alteration in the conditions upon which 
honorary medical officers are elected to fill hospital appointments. 
At present the assistant honorary medical officers — thatPis to say the 
junior members of the profession who are most in want of, and most 
entitled to, anfple remuneration— do substantially all the work and get 
substantially none of the fees. An inquiry into our hospital system 
would astonish many people, by proving the cruel injustice which 
the existing system entails upon a large body of educated gentlemen, 
who deserve better treatment at the hands of all who are responsible 
for the present condition of affairs. 

Lastly, the public must share the responsibility. It is some- 
thing of a paradox, but it is strictly true, that no hospital can make 
its administration perfect until it is completely independent of public 
money and support. The reason is to be found in the fact that those 
hospital abuses which attach to the admission of patients, spring in 
great measure from what hospital managers have conceived to be 
essential conditions to the contribution of public support to their 
respective charities. That such public support of hospitals is for the 
most part ignorant and undiscriminating, and that it urgently needs 
enlightenment, will be patent to the readers of this paper. It has 
been shown that too many people are throughout the country received 
into hospital ; and the fact that one person in every two, or one in 
three or one even in five of the whole population of a given town is 
in receipt of hospital relief, proves beyond dispute how great are the 
existing abuses. Hospitals are not for paupers. The poor rate provides 
for them. Hospitals are not for those who can afford to pay for their 
treatment when ill. Paying wards, pay-beds, and provident dispen- 
saries should provide for such as these. Hospitals are for a class just 
and immediately above paupers, but just and immediately below those 
who can pay for adequate medical assistance when they need it. 

The numbers known to receive free medical relief at the hospitals 
represent the grossest of all forms of hospital abuse, viz. the treatment 
of persons who can pay for what hospitals give them for nothing. This 
abuse is the grossest not only because it is the largest, but because in 
kind it is the worst. It is the embodiment of a triple and shameless 
fraud. It is a fraud upon the deserving poor, who are displaced by the 
undeserving ; it is a ^ud upon the benevolent public who give or who 
ought to give of their plenty, in the belief and with the desire that 
their offerings are used only for the benefit of worthy recipients of 
their charity ; it is a fraud upon the medical profession, upon those 
attached to hospitals, for they ought only to serve in hospital objects 
worthy of hospital aid, and upon those unattached to hospitals because 
their clienUle is robbed of those who ought to employ them and to pay 
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them. The pmbMo are largely respofflsiWe for these special abuses, 
and the true remedy is to be found in the growth of knowledge 
amongst hospital managers and the people generally as to the real 
rdle of a medical charity in a country like ours, in which there is a 
well-organised system of parochial r^ef for the poor, and in whdch 
an aggr^^te of abundant wealth is diffused amongst the artisan class 
more freely fhan in any other country in the world. The growth of 
knowledge is mafortunately slow, or the public would long ago have 
insisted upon a systematic inquiry into the circutnslinces of appli- 
cants for hospital relief, because such an inquiry properly conduoted 
would be no offence to the deserving poor, as it would only make 
their needs more clear. 

It seems clear then that hospital governors, hospital committemen, 
hospital medical ojB&cers, and the public generally are all responsible 
for the existing abuses, and that the most speedy means of remedying 
them would be to bring about an exhaustive inquiry, by a respon- 
sible commission, upon which each of these classes shoiild be ade- 
quately represented. 

If the right reforms are to be secured, the amalgamation of all 
the hospitals, dispensaries, and poor-law agencies in each locality and 
throughout the country has become a necessity. This amalgamation 
has been tried by the managers of the provincial medical schools, and 
its success has been not a little remarkable. This liberal and politic 
measure, while extending local educational facilities by increasing the 
student’s field of practical observation and work, and by bringing him 
under the influence of a larger number of clinical teachers, has further 
effected much good in promoting harmony and co-operation, and by 
restraining undue rivalries in country institutions. But this union 
of hospitals, by showing the practicability of association in one 
sphere of their common work, has suggested that such a union may 
some day be extended to the whole of their administration. Such a 
complete local union of hospitals would vastly economise their ex- 
penditure of energy and capital, would largely reduce hospital abuse, 
and would render more difiacult the establishiqent of unnecessary 
hospitals. At the present time the poor-law hospitals in the metro- 
polis are probably completer even than many of the general hospitals 
supported by voluntary contributions, their great fault being that 
suflBcient superficial space is not allowed in the wards for each bed, 
and that owing to the bad character of many of the inmates who 
must necessaidly be admitted, and the absence of classification, 
respectable people would rathir die very often than submit to the 
annoyance and harass which a residence within their waUs entails. 
Still, when it is recognised that in excellence of construction and 
sanitary appliances no hospitals can excel these poor-law infirmaries, 
and that no cost has been spmred to thoroughly pzepare them for 
hospital work, a slight alteration in the present ^stem of manage- 
ment would enable them to be brought under one common scheme 
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of ibol^ital xelief, and so to complete the ainalgamatioii of all aach 
agfiaideft i&to one general system. This suggestion is not chimerical ; 
it : haa been tried, and is at the present time working with great 
suecess, in Sweden. Careful inquiry has convinced the writer that 
its advantages are enormous, and that its early adoption in this 
country is imperatively called for in the best interests of all classes 
of the eommuhity. ^ 

NoWv what Parliamentary action should be promoted in the 
interests of public hospitals and of the poor ? It is quite certain that 
the time has arrived when Parliamentary action should be utilised 
to encourage and secure union of action amongst all agencies which 
have for their object the treatment of the sick in this country. The 
principal defects in the present system, both in London and else- 
where, arise from want of organisation and co-operation, and from 
the absence of central control and Government inspection. Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton has well said 

If the hospital system were complete, each central hospital would be sun*ounded 
by its satellites of dispensaries, cottage hospitals, special hospitals, and convalescent 
liomes, all of which would be in immediate and cordial relation with the poor-law 
infirmaries and dispensaries, and thus numberless cases which now improperly 
burden the wards of the general hospital would be intercepted and made to furnish 
advanced education for the pupils of its school. Without some such authority as 
that now possessed by School Boards, it is impossible to organise such a system ns 
this, or to apply the theory which all acknowledge to bo the right one of Provident 
medical charities, or to make our medical charities worthy of the name, or to pro- 
mote the scientific training of nurses. I do not believe that hospitals upon which 
the demands increase year by year can mudh longer keep pace with tlie require- 
ments of modern medical practice on the precarious support of voluntary contribu- 
tions, and I earnestly hope Parliament will take the matter in hand before it is 
forced upon its notice by the collapse of some important institution. 

I do not myself agree with Sir T. F. Buxton, that our hospitals 
should receive pecuniary support from the Government, nor am I an 
advocate for direct Government interference with the management of 
the medical charities in this country. I am led to this conclusion 
after a personal inspection of most of the hospitals, and an intimate 
knowledge of all the circumstances which make the ^iistribution of 
medical relief in this country so complicated. But I am impressed 
more and more with the feeling that all that is necessary to unite the 
scattered systems which at present lead to endless confusion and 
detrimental competition may be satisfactorily secured by the establish- 
ment of a controlling authority assisted by competent inspectors. 

The duty of the controlling authoiity which I advocate would be to 
exercise an authoritative supervision over the erection, exteusion, and 
administration of all hospitals and institutions for the care of the 
sick throughout the country. To this authority all the charities 
should be made to submit annual retminQS, (a^) setting forth in an 
identical manner the details of their incomes and expenditure, and (6) 
giving an accurate and scientific record of the diseases treated. It 
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slfcpulfi possess pQiyer -to wiaf>el evidoaoe to furnished of the 
revenue, cbnstitution, arrangements, la^% r^ulatioii% and scientific 
resonre^ affecting each hospital, and to elicit proof that eac^ institu- 
tion is suitabiy adapted for the purposes which it was designed to 
fulfil. It would further devolve upon the : controlling authority to 
sulject each institution to periodical inspeelion, and to present an 
annual , report of its operations to Parliament* This central authority 
should not interfere with or supersede the existing committees of 
management and courts of governors, but it should so far control their 
action as to prevent them on the one hand from allowing undue ex- 
penditure and extravagant management, and should protect them, on 
the other, from unfounded aecusations which may be made against them 
from time to time. To accomplish this the controlling authority would 
act as an arbitrator and institute investigations, afterwards publishing 
their results. At the present time the hospital committees have 
no power to reply effectually to criticisms which may be made 
by dissatisfied governors, no matter how weak or ill-founded such com- 
plaints may be. 

This controlling authority would also institute investigations 
into the causes of the existence of pyaemia, erysipelas, and other 
diseases classed as Hospitalism, and would ascertain the cause of the 
marked difference in the rates of mortality at present to be found in 
hospitals which apparently treat the same class of disease. Such an 
authority would receive early information concerning any proposals to 
establish, open, or erect a hospital in any locality for any purpose, and 
should possess power to prevent any one from starting such an institu- 
tion, unless they first of all received a certificate authorising the pro- 
moters to proceed. This action would secure that henceforth the con- 
stitution and construction of all new hospitals, and the extension, 
alteration, and furnishing of all hospitals, should be determined upon 
principles recognised as best fitted to secure the greatest efficiency and 
purity of all the agencies to which the sick are exposed* The manage- 
ment of all hospitals would be subject to careful and methodical investi- 
gation, a uniform system of keeping the books and accounts would be 
insisted upon, and the present impossibility of instituting comparisons 
between the relative expenses of each institution would cease. Such 
an inspection of hospital accounts would show the need of a properly 
conducted public audit. This is essential as a guarantee to the 
donors of charitable mon^y that strict economy is practised, and that 
the books are properly kept. Becent inquiry shows that out of fifty- 
four institutions, but fifteen employed professional auditors, while the 
accounts of five hoitpi tale were audited by the hospital officials. 
Every charitable institution wonld then make an exaot annual return 
of its financial position to the controlling authority, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the other improvements suggested, would at last enable 
those who support and are interested in our hospitals to ascertain 
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wMeh vere the best managed, and where the piblic monej was ex- 
pended to the best advantage. 

The annual report to Parliament of the Commissioner or Com- 
missioners who constituted the controlling authority would be of 
national importance. It would set forth the conditions and re- 
qnirements of each district throughout the country, the amount of 
hospital accommodation availablcj the character of ^he diseases 
treated, the resources at the disposal of the hospital authorities, 
and the pecuniary needs which actually existed. The returns 
contained in this report would be of peculiar value, as they might 
be made to embrace not only financial matters, but to include 
an accurate and scientific record of the diseases occurring in all 
institutions for the care of the sick throughout the country. It 
would contain a review of the means at present available for the 
relief of the sick, and would report on their adequacy or inadequacy 
for the purpose. It would suggest from time to time the revision 
needed in existing systems of management; would report upon the 
relations of hospitals to their medical schools ; would adduce evi- 
dence as to the working of all the departments — administrative, 
executive, and nursing — and would recommend such schemes as 
might appear desirable to effectually place medical relief in the 
metropolis and elsewhere throughout the country upon a satisfactory 
foundation. 

Of course a Commission of Inquiry must first of all be ap- 
pointed to ascertain the exact facts. This will necessarily entail 
considerable delay ; and meanwhile I would suggest that the Councils 
of the Hospital Sunday Funds throughout the country may effect 
much improvement by sending properly qualified representatives 
to inspect all hospitals which apply to them for a grant, and also 
by insisting upon every hospital or institution to which they 
make a donation keeping its accounts upon an identical and in- 
telligent system. This might be effected by the passing of a reso- 
lution and the preparation of a model system of accounts for general 
adoption. It is surely not too much to hope that these bodies will 
take immediate action to secure the excellent results which are 
likely to ensue from this simple exercise of authority on their part. 

It was urged by the present Home Secretary some two years ago 
that the public mind was scarcely ripe for an iuquiyy into hospitals. 
Much has happened since then, however ; and one of the objects of 
this paper is to still further ripen the public intelligence upon the 
questions dealt with therein, because fifteen years’ experience and 
the possession of a fairly' accurate knowledge of the existing state of 
affairs makes me feel very strongly that to delay the appointment 
of a Gommission of Inquiry is to perpetuate abuses that ought long 
since to have disappeared from the management of our hospitals and 
medical institutions. 


Henbt C. Bubdett. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The stormy antipathies of Thomas Carlyle have to answer for many a 
miscarriage of historical justice ; but for none more unfounded than 
that superior air with which he teaches the nineteenth century to sit 
in judgment on the eighteenth. ‘ The age of prose, of lying, of sham,’ 
said he, * the fraudulent-bankrupt century, the reign of Beelzebub, 
the peculiar era of Cant,’ And so growls on our Teufelsdrockh through 
thirty octavo volumes, from the first philosophy of clothes to the last 
hour of Friedrich. 

Invectives against a century are even more unprofitable than in- 
dictments against a nation. We are prepared for them in theology, 
but they have quite gone out of serious history. Whatever else it may 
be, we may take it that the nineteenth century is the product of the 
eighteenth, as that was in turn the product of the seventeenth ; and if 
the Prince of Darkness had so lately a hundred years of rule in 
Europe, to what fortunate event do we owe our own deliverance, and 
indeed the nativity of Thomas Carlyle ? But surely invectives were 
never more out of place, than when hurled at a century which was 
simply the turning epoch of the modem world, the age which gave 
birth to the movements wherein we live, and to all the tasks that we 
yet labour to solve. Look at the eighteenth century on all sides of 
its manifold life, free the mind from that lofty pity with which pros- 
perous folk are apt to remember their grandfathers, and we shall find 
it in achievement the equal of any century since the Middle Ages ; 
in promise and suggestion and preparation, the century which most 
deeply concerns ourselves. 

Though Mr. Carlyle seems to count it the sole merit of the 
eighteenth century to have provided us the French Revolution (the 
most glorious bonfire recorded in profane history), it is not a little 
curious that almost all his heroes in modem times, apart &om Oliver 
Cromwell, are children and representatives of that unspeakable epoch. 
Such were Friedrich, Mirab^u and Danton, George Wphington, 
Samuel Johnson and Robert Bums, Watt and Arkwright ; and, for 
more than half of the century, and for more than half his work, so 
was Goethe himself, it sounds strange to accuse of unmitigated 
grossness and quackery the age which gave us these ihen ; and which 
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produced, *beiide, Eohimon Crusoe and the Vimr of Wakefield^ tlie 
Megy in a Churchy a/rd and the lines ‘ To Mary ’ and ‘ To my Mother’s 
Picture,’ Berkeley’s Dialogues and Burke’s addresses, Keynolds and 
G’ainshorougb, Flsixman and Stothard, Handel and Momrt. But one 
remembers that according to the Teufelsdrdckhian cosmogony, great 
men are dropped ah extra into Hieir age, much as some philosophers 
assure us that protoplasm, or the primitive germ of life, was casually 
drdppbd upon oilr planet by a truant aerolite; 

A century which opens with the Bape of the Loch%uA closes with 
th<‘ first part of Faust, is hardly a century of mere prose, especially if 
we throw in Gray, Cowper, and Burns, the Ancient Mariner and the 
Lyrical BaUada, A century whiic^ includes twenty years of the life of 
Newton, twenty-three of Wren’s, atjd siicteen of Leibnitz, and the 
whole lives of Hume, Kant, Adam Smith, Gibbon, and Priestley, is 
not the age of mere shallowness ; nor is the century which founded 
the monarchy of Prussia and the Empire of Britain, which gave birth 
to the EepubUc in America and then in France, and which finally 
recast modern society and formed our actual habits, the peculiar era of 
quackeries, bonfires, and suicides. Measure it justly by the light of 
scientific history, and not by the tropes of some Biblical Saga, and it 
holds its own beside the greatest epochs in the modern world ; of 
all modem eras perhaps the richest, most various, most creative. It 
raised to the rank of sciences, chemistry, botany, and zoology ; it 
created the conception of social science and laid its foundations ; it 
produced the historical schools and the economic schools of England 
and of France ; the new Metaphysio of Germany, the new Music of 
Germany ; it gave birth to the new poetic movement in England, to 
the new romance literature of England and of Prance, to the true 
prose literature of Europe ; it transformed material life by manifold 
inventions and arts ; it transformod social life no less than political 
life ; it found modem civilisation in a military phase, it left it in an 
industrial phase ; it found modem Europe fatigued, oppressed with 
worn-out forms, uneasy with the old life, uncertain and hopeless about 
the new ; it left modem Europe recast without and animated with a 
new soul within ; burning with life, hope, and energy. 

The habit of treating a century as an organic whole, with a cha- 
racter of its own, is the beaten pathway to superficial comparison. 
History, after dl, is not grouped into natural periods of one hundred 
years, as different from each other as the life of the son from that of 
his father. Nor, Whatever the makers of chronologies may say, does 
mankind really turn over a new page in the great Keoord, so soon 
as the period of one hundred years is complete. The ge^s of any 
tino^, even though it be in a single country^ even in one city, is a 
thing too marveUou^ eoihplex to be Mt eff by epithets from the 
Minor Prophets or Gargantuan anathemas and nicknames. And as 
men are not bom at the beginning of a centiWyj and do not die at 
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tite end of itj but dec^ year by year and hour by 

hour, ire are ever entering on a new epoeli- and completing , an old one, 
did we but know it, on tke first day of e^ery year we live, nay at tbe 
lising and tfie setting c€ every sim^ - 

But, tbough a century be an arbitsraty period, as purely conven- 
tional as a yard or a inile, and tbou^ every century has a hundred 
characters of its o wh^ and as many lives and as many results, we must 
for oonvenienoe take note of conventional limits, and fix our attention 
on special features as the true physiognomy of an epoch. History 
altogether is a wilderness, till we parcel it ont into sections more or 
less arbitrary, choosing some class of faots out of the myriads that 
stand recorded, steadily turning our eyes from those which do not 
concern our immediate purpose. And $0, we can think of a century 
as in some sort a definite whole, in some sense inspired with a definite 
spirit, and leading to a set of definite results. And we are quite 
right in so doings provided we keep a watchful and balanced mind, in 
no mechanical way, and in no rhetorical or moralising mood, but in 
order to find what is general, dominant, and central. 

If we seek for* some notp to mark off the eighteenth from all 
other centuries we shall find it in this: it was the time of final 
maturing the great Eevoliition in Europe, the mightiest change in 
all human history. By revolution we mean, not the blood-stained 
explosion and struggle in France which was little but one of its 
symptoms and incidents, but that resettlement of modern life 
common to all parts of the civilised world; which was at 
religious, intellectual, scientific, social, moral, political, and 
trial ; a resettlement whereon the whole fabric of human society'ln 
the future is destined to rest. The era as a whole (so far from being 
trivial, sceptical, fraudulent, or suicidal) was, in all its central and 
highest moments, an era of hope, enterprise, industry, and humanity; 
full of humane eagerness for improvement, trusting human nature, 
and earnestly bent on human good. It sadly miscalculated the 
difficulties and risks, and it strangely undervalued the problems it 
attempted to solve with so light a heart. Instead of being really the 
decrepit impostor amongst the ages, it was rather the nmf and con- 
fident youngster. The work of political reformation on which it 
engaged in a spirit of artless benevol^ce brought down on its head a 
terrible rebuff ; and it left us thereby a heritage of confusion and 
strife. But the hurly-burly at VersailleB and the Bdgp of Terror 
are no more the essence of the eighteenth century, than the Irish, 
atrocities and the Commune of Baris are the essence of the idneteCnth. 
Political chaos, ret^llicns, axkd wars are at most but a part of a 
century’s activity, and somet^es indeed but a small.paat. 

In the core, the epocfi was hearty, manly, humane ; Second to 
none in energy, mental, practica1,and social 5 of sense, work, and 
good fellowship. Its manliness often fattened into grossness; soon 
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to allow new touches of exquisite tenderness. Its feniiss Ibr enter- 
pdse iidunged it into changes, and prepared for ns evils which it little 
foresaw. But the work was all undertaken in genuine zeal for the 
improvement of human life. If its poet^ was not of the highest of 
all orders, the century created a new order of poetry. If its art was 
on the whole below the average, in the noble art of mnsio it was 
certsdnly supreme. In philosophy, science, moral and religious truth, 
it was second to none that went before. In politics it ended in a 
most portentous catastrophe. But the very catastrophe resulted from 
its passion for truth and reform. Nor is it easy for us now to see 
how the catastrophe could have been avoided, even if we see our way 
to avoid such catastrophes again. And in such a cause it was better 
to fail in striving after the good than to perish by acquiescing in tbe 
evil. If one had to give it a name, I would rather call it tbe humane 
age (in spite of revolutions, wars, and fashionable corruption) ; for 
it was the era when humanity first distinctly perceived the possibili- 
ties and conditions of mature human existence. 

It would be easy enough to find scores of names, facts, and events 
to the contrary of all this ; but it would be quite as easy to find 
scores to the contrary of any opinion about any epoch. A century is 
a mass of contradictions by the necessity of the case ; for it is made 
up of every element to be found in human nature. The various in- 
cidents are in no way to be overlooked ; neither are they to be exag- 
gerated. To balance the qualities of an epoch, we must analyse 
them all separately, compare them one by one, and then find the 
centre of gravity of the mass. England will concern us in the main ; 
but the spirit of the age can never be strictly confined to its action 
in any one country. Such movements as the Renascence in the six- 
teenth, or the Revolution in the eighteenth century, are especially 
common to Europe, It would be impossible to understand the 
eighteenth century in England, if we wholly shut our eyes to the 
movements abroad of which the English phase was the reflex and 
organ. Nor must we forget how much our judgment of tbe eighteenth 
centuiy is warped (it is obvious that Mr. Carlyle’s was entirely 
formed) by literary standards and impressions. Literature has been 
deluged with the affectations, intrigues, savagery, and uncleanness 
of the eighteasth century. Other centuries had all this in at least 
equal degree ; but the eighteenth was the first to display it in 
pungent Utemry form. Industry, science, invention, and benevolence 
were less tempting fields for these brilliant penmen. And thus an 
inordinate share of attention is given to tie quarrels of poets, the 
vices of Courts, and the grimacing of fops. It is the business of 
serious history to correct the impression which torrents of smart 
wnting have left on the popular mind. 

We are all rather prone to dweE on the follies and vices of that 
era, with which we are more familiar than we are with any other, 
almost more than we are with our own. It is the first age, since 
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borne existence. We recall to mind 9^ .etaUy the laches of quality at 
the Spectator’s routs, the rioters and kctxiguers of Herve/s meiiioirs, 
and of Walpole’s, and of * the little Bmney^a * ; the Squire Westerns, 
the Wilkeses and the Queensbenys; the Hell-fire clubs and the 
Bake’s Progresses ; the political invectives of Junius and Burke; the 
Courts of SI. James’ and Versailles ; the prisons, the aasixes, the 
parties of pleasure to Bedlam and to Bridewell ; the Wells at Tun- 
bridge, Bath, and Epsom ; the masquerades atVauxhall and Bane- 
lagh ; the taverns, the streets, the Mohawks, and the Duellists ; the 
gin-drinking and the buU^baiting, the gambling and the swindling; 
and a thousand pictures of social life a crowd of consummate 
artists. Perhaps we study these piquant miniatures with too lively 
a gust. The question is not whether such things were, but what else 
1 there was also. The pure, the tender, the just, the merciful, is there 
as well, patiently toiling in the even tenor of its way ; and if we look 
for it honestly, we shall find it a deeper, wider, more effective force 
in the main, shaping the issue in the end for good. 

Addison and Steele were not the greatest of teachers, but they 
have mingled with banter about fans and monsters something deeper 
and finer, such as none had touched before, something of which six 
generations of moralists have never given us the like. ‘ To love her 
was a liberal education.’ Is there a nobler or profounder sentence in 
our language ? It is a phrase to dignify a nation, and to purify an 
age ; yet it was flung off by ‘ poor Dick,’ one of the gayest wits, for 
one of the lightest hours of a most artificial society. Western, be it 
never forgotten, was the name not only of a boisterous fox-houter, 
but of the most lovable woman in English fiction. What a mass of 
manly stuff does our English soil seem to breed as we call up the 
creations of Fielding 1 What homes of stmdy vigour do we enter as 
we turn over the pages of Defoe, and Swift, and Smollett, and Gold- 
smith, and Johnson; or again in the songs of Bums, or the mono- 
tonous lines of Crabbe ; or in such glimpaeis of English firesides as we 
catch in the young life of Miss Edgeworth, or in our old friend 
Sandford and Merton^ or the record of Scott’s' early years, or the 
life of Adam Smith, or Bishop Berkeley 1 What a world of hardihood 
and patience is there, in the lives of Captain Cook, and Watt, 
Brindley, and Arkwright, Metcalfe, and Wedgwood ! What spiritual 
tenderness in the letters of Cowp^, and the memoirs of Wesby, 
Howard, Wilberforce, and scores of hard workers, just spirita and 
faithful hearts who were the very breath and pulse of the 
century! What a breeze fi*bm the uplands plays xoond rustic 
images in all forms of art ; the art often thin tame but the 
spirit like the ffagrance of new hay ; in such paintgiffl aa Morland’s, 
or such poems as Thomson’s, Beattie’s, and Somatville’a^br such prose 
as Fielding’s, Goldsmith’s, and Smollett’s ! 
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y:.ji^^^ha;b mass of ; toiling, 

of tie riot of Fashion ^ the gossip C^fcp, f ho fenlt k 
P($irii^ m those who look to Fashion for the key;-poj^^ apd . care 
for crowds tluua they care for hoTOes. ^ , , 

. ,45 century is never, we have said, ^ jreallgr org^io whole, hut a 
group of various n^ements takeaup and broken “Olf at two arMtrary 
points. The eighteenth is as. little a. whole any ^ but we 
naay group it intp parts in some thus. The first ten or fifteen 

years are clearly rnore akin to the .. seventeenth century than the 
eighteenth. Lo^e, JNewton, and X^ibniiz, Wallis and Wren ; Burnet 
and Somers ; James H., Louis and William lit; Bossuet and 
Fenelon, lived into the century, and Dryden lived up to IV^but none 
of these belong to it. As in French history it is best to take the age 
of L 9 iii 8 by itself, so in English histpry it is best to take the Wing 
Eevolution by itself; for Anne is pot easily parted from her sister, 
nor is Alarlborough to be severed from William and Portland. In 
every sense the reig^ of Anne was the 4ssue and crown of the move* 
ment of 1688, and not the forerunner of that of 1789. For all 
practical purposes, the eighteenth century in England means the 
reigns of the first three G-eorges. This space we must group into 
three periods of unequal length: — 

1. From the accession of the House of Hanover (1714), down to 
the fall of Walpole (1742). This is the age of Bolingbroke and 
Walpole; Swift, Defoe, Pope, Addison, Steele, Bishop Berkeley and 
Bishop Butler, Halley, Stephen Gray^ and Bradley, 

2. From the fall of Walpole (1742) to the opening of the French 
Eevolution (1789). It is the age of Chatham, of Frederick, 
Wellington, and Turgot; of Wolfe, Clive, and Hetings, Rodney and 
Auson ; of Hibbon and Robertson ; of Hume and Adain Smith ; of 
Kant, Yplta|re, Diderot, and Rousseau. ; of Richardson and Fielding, 
3|;eru|B a]:^i Sipohatt, Johnson and Goldsmith ; of Cowper and Gray, 
^oipson apd Beattie ; of Reynolds apd Gainsborough, Hogarth and 
^arrickj of Cook, Watt, Arkwr^fit, prindley, Hersohel, Black, 
Priestley, Hunte^', Franklin and Cavendish; of Handel, Bach, 
Haycb, and Mozwrt.; pf Wesley, Whitefield, Howard, and Raikes. 

This is the central typical period of the- eighteenth century, with 
a note of its own; s^e fifty years of energy, thought, research, ad- 
venture, invention, industry ; of good fellowship, a zest lor life? and a 
sense of humanity* 

3. Lastly, come son^e twelve years of the Revolution (1789*-1801) f 
a mere fragment of a larger movement that cannot be lipiited to any 
couptiy or any century ; the passion and the strife, the hope and the 
foreshadowing of things that were to come and things that are not 
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aadNelspii.;r4^fii»ajbliamai|^B9^ of 

G<»tlfc©/-i^4,S!lWi|M|-| and 

'^te^ensoa; nf Flfqitxii^ Uo^ii^S $9^ St4^^ 

of Sir H* Davy, ^ofct, Beethoven, and Turner; Ijhe Ijcjylipod of 
Byron and Shelley. * , . 

It is im|ilc>^]|^l 0 to. omit this critical period of th^ oex^Uiy, though 
we too often forget thlit it forma an integral part of it» quite as truly 
as the age of I^pe or the age of Johnson. The century is n^t intdS- 
liglHe if we oast mit of it the mighty crisis in which it ended, 
which it was leading all along ; or if we tallr of that New Birth a 
bonfire or a suicide. Even in art we are apt to forget that the 
century of Bope and Johnson it was that gave us JPa-wsi, the And^ 
MaHner^ The Task^ the Lyrical Ballade^ Flaxman, Stothard-s imd 
Blake’s delicate and weird fancies, Turner’s first manner, Beethoven’s 
early sonatas, and Scott’s translations from the German. All that 
we value as specially distinctive of our age lay in embryo in many a 
quiet home, whilst the struggle raged at its hottest on the banks of 
the Seine, or on the Rhine, the Po, and the Nile. 

When the eighteenth centtiry opened, the supremacy in Europe 
belonged to England, as it has hardly ever belonged before or sinoe. 
In William III. she had one of the greatest and most successful of 
all modern statesmen, the one great ruler she ever had since Crom- 
well. The Revolution of 1688 had placed her in the van of freedom, 
industry, and thought. Her armies were led by on© of the most 
consummate soldiers in modern history. Her greatest genius in 
science, her greatest genius in architecture, and one of her wisest 
spirits in philosophy, were in full possession of their powers ; ‘ glorious 
John,’ the recognised chief of the Restoration poets, was but just 
dead, and his young rival was beginning to unfold bis yet more con- 
summate mastery of rime. The foimders of English prose were 
eqiiipping our literatme with a new arm, the easy and flexible style 
of modern prose ; Swift, Addison, and Defoe were the first to show 
its boundless resources, nor has any improvement been added to their 
art* The nation was full of energy, wealth, and ambition ; and it 
still glowed with the sense of freedom, with all that it shook off in 
the train of the Stuarts. 

We should count the last days of WilliMn and the whole reign of 
Anne rather with the Revolution of 1688, of which they were tlm 
fruit, than with the Hanoverian period, for which they paved the 
way. And thus we nwiy pass the campaigns of Chutel^U, said 
the overthrow of Louis, and all else that was the sequel and ©o^llary of 
the struggle with the Btuarts# On the other hand, when we reach the 
close of the century, England is struggling with a movengtent which 
she had only indirectly created, she was equally unable to 

develope or to guide. Tbe cbaracterisUc period of tbe eighteenth 
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Esgland ia that between tbe death of Anne and the greBt 
'wk: iitii the Bepublic (1714-1793), The first fourteen years of the 
eaiituxy belong to the history of the English Bevolution: the last 
years to the history of the French Bevolution. The eighty years of 
comparative non-intervention and rest are for Eni^ishmen at least 
the typical years of the eighteenth century. 

It was an era of peace. Indeed it was the first era systematic 
peace. In spite of Fontenoy and Minden, Belleisle and Quiberon 
Bay, it was the first period in our history where the internal welfare 
of , the nation took recognised place before the interests of the 
dynasty, and its prestige in Europe. The industrial prosperity of the 
nation, and the supreme authority of Parliament, were made, for the 
first time in our history, the guiding canons of the statesman* Wal- 
pole is the statesman of the eighteenth century ; a statesman of a 
solid, albeit a somewhat vulgar type. If history was the digest of 
pungent anecdote, it would be easy to multiply epigrams about the 
corruption of Walpole. Yet, however unworthy his method, or gross 
his nature, Eobert Walpole created the modem statesmanship of 
England. The imperial Chatham in one sense developed, in another 
sense- distorted the policy of Walpole ; much as the First Consul 
developed and distorted the revolutionary defence of France. And 
80 the early career of William Pitt was a mere prolongation of the 
system of Walpole : purer in method, and more scientific in aim, hut 
less efficient in result. Alas I after ten glorious years as the minister 
of peace and of reform, Pitt’s career and his very nature were trans- 
formed by that aristocratic panic which made him the unwilling 
instrument of reaction. But Walpole has left a name that is a 
symbol of peace, as that of Chatham and of Pitt is a symbol of war. 
And thus Walpole remains, with all his imperfections on his head, 
the veritable founder of our industrial statesmanship, the parlia- 
mentary father of Fox, of Peel, of Cohden, of Gladstone. 

That industrial organisation of peace by means of a parliamentary 
government was the true work of our eighteenth century ; for the 
European triumphs of Anne should be counted amongst the fruits of 
the heroic genius of William, and the Crusade of Pitt against the 
Bepublic should be counted as a backward step of reactionary panic. 
It was not well done by the statesmen of peace, that industrial 
organisation of England ; it was most corruptly and ignobly done ; 
but it was done. And it ended (we must admit) in a mcaastrous per- 
version. The expansion of wealth and industry, which the peace- 
policy of Walpole begot, stimulated the nation to seek new outlets 
abroad, and led to the conquest of a vast Empire. When the 
eighteenth century opened, the King of England ruled, outside of 
these islands, over some two or three millions at the most. When 
the nineteenth century opened, these two or three bad become at 
least a hundred millions. The colonies and settlements in America 
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and in Australia, the maritiine dependei^ies, the Indies East and 
West, were mainly added to the Orown dniing the eighteenth 
century, and chie% by the imperial policy of Ohatbanu So fer as 
they were a genuine expansion of oar industrial life, they are a 
permanent honour of the age ; so &r as they are the prizes of am- 
bitious adv^ture, they were the reversal of the system of Walpole. 
It was Chatham, says his bombastic m<mument in ChiildhaU, who 
made commerce to flourish by war. It is an ignoble epitaph, though 
Burke himself composed it. But for good or for evil, it was the 
policy and the age of the two Pitts which gave England her gigantic 
colonial and maritime Empire. And whether it be her strength and 
glory as many think it, or her weakness and burden as I bold it, it 
was assuredly one of the most momentous crises in the whole of our 
history. 

A change, at least as momentous, was effected at home from 
within. The latter half of the eighteenth century converted our 
people from a rural to a town population, made this essentially a 
manufacturing, not an agricultural country, and established the 
factory system. No industrial revolution so sudden and so thorough 
can be found in the history of our island. If we put this transforma- 
tion of active life beside the formation of the Empire beyond the 
seas, we shall And England swung round into a new world, as, in so 
short a time, has hardly ever befallen a nation. The change which 
in three generations has trebled our population, and made the old 
kingdom the mere heart of a huge Empire, led to portentous con- 
sequences both moral and material which were hardly understood 
till our own day. It is the singular boast of the nineteenth century 
to have covered this island with vast tracts of continuous cities and 
works, factories and pits ; but it was the eighteenth century which 
made this possible. Appalling as are mfny of the forms which the 
fabulous expansion of industry has taken to-day, it is too late now to 
deplore or resist it. The best hours of the twentieth century, we all 
trust, will be given to reform the industrial extravagances of the 
nineteenth century; but it will be possible only on condition of 
accepting the industrial revolution which the eighteenth century 
brought about. 

Whatever be the issue of this great change in English life, there 
can be no question about the sterling qualities of the men to whose 
genius and energy it was due. The whole history of tlm Englisli 
race has no richer page than that which records those hardy maadners 
who with Cook and Anson girdled the globe; the iavaators and 
workers who made the roads and the canals, the docks at^ i^e light- 
houses, the furnaces and the mines, the machines and the engines : 
the art-potters like Wedgwood, inspired spinnera like Crompton, 
roadmakers like the blind Metcalfe, enginemra lik^ d f fi , 

coterera like Watt, canalmakers like Bridgewiiter and Brindley, 
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* Let m folfov these men liiad their 

irtitch thmr lives ef ind^atigefele 
beyend, let tis consider ^eir 
feith hefote we caH their age Of ail Others that of 
m^tey^ and fiand. W6 may believe it rather tim 
indm^, and invention, ' ^--ri .,h ; a*-' if 

■ atrfkmg feature of those tames waa the dispersion Of intellentnal 
activity in many loeal centres, tboQgh the entire pk^ptdation Of *thia 
island was hardly twice that of London to-day. Birmingham^ Man« 
Chester,' Derby,' Bristol, Norwich, Leeds, Newcastle, and other towns 
were potent sources of science, art^ and culture, and all the more 
vigorous that they depended little on the capital. A hundred years 
ago the population and extent of Birmingham was hardly one hun« 
<ipedtb part of what it is now. But what a wealth of industry, 
courage, science^ and genius in that quiet Midland village lay ^Ouped 
round Dr. Darwin and his Lunar Society; With James Watt and 
Mietthew Boulton^ then at work on their steam-engine^ and Murdoch, 
the inventor of gas-lighting ; and Wedgwood, the father of the 
Potteries ; and Hutton the bookseller, and Baskerville the printer, 
and Thomas Day, and Lovell Edgeworth ; a group to whom often 
came Franklin, and Smeaton, and Black, and in their centre their 
great philosopher and guide and moving spirit, the noble Joseph 
Priestley. Little as we think of it now, that group, where the in- 
domitable Boulton kept open house, was a place of pilgrimage to the 
ardent minds of Europe; it was one of the intellectual cradles of 
modem civilisation. And it is interesting to remember that our 
great Charles Darwin is on both sides the grandson of men who were 
lidding members of that Lunar Society, itself a provincial RoyU! 
Society, What forces lay within it I What a gidnt was Watt, fit td 
stand beside Hutemberg and Columbus, as one of the few whdSe 
Mngle discoveries have changed the course of human civilisation ! 
An^, if we chose one man as a type of the intellectual energy ®f the 
century, we could hardly find a better than Joseph Priestley^ thoe^ 
his was not the greatest mind of the century. His versatility, eager- 
ness, activity, and humanity ; the immense range of his curiosity,* in 
all things fJiysical, moral, or social; his place in science, in ^ediogy, 
in philosophy, and in politics ; his peculiar relation to the BeVoItttion; 
and the patheMov story of his unmerited sufferings, may make iuna 
the hero of the eighte^th century. : f t 

The strength of ^ the century ky neither in politics tiCr in art ; it 
ky in breadth of understahdhig. ’Li political geniiay in poeky, in 
the eighteenth was inisriot^tC the seventeenth century^ lad'Cvefil 
to the siiteeiith ; in motal,'in social, and hi matezki, devhlepi»ar^it 
was kr infisrior to the nineteenil^ 'But in philosophy, in smeacefih 
inental vesrMIliiy, it has hardly ai^ equal in the ages. ■ Here, espei^ 
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dially, it is m» emUO^** l^olities^ 

and itrt urd 4«i^ iM^iek Jniiow lootbiog^ 

'Ooantry, have ne lUmibidWa/^ wwe, or govemment^ In 

pfailesof^y then the iwimbeaes t^-^Leihoitai^^ Vico, l^ezkeli^, 

Montesq^uieu, Biderot^ D^Aldoibert, Otmdoreet, Kant, Ttizgot^ liaai^ 
Adaia Sinii^ In sdence, it oonntS' Baibh,^ L^ lavolSier, 

Laplace, Lamarck, Lagrange, italley, PVaaildin, Pries^ey^ 

Black, Cavendish, Volta, •Oalvani, Bichat, and Hunter* To interpet 
its ideas, it had such masters of speech as Voltaire, Eoussean, Bwi^ 
Johnson, Gibbon, Lessing, Goethe, mid Burke. It organised into 
sciences (crystallising the data till then h^d in solution) physici^ 
•chemistry, botany, . zoology, comparative anatomy, electricity, p^ 
chology, and the elements of sodal science, both in history md iaa: 
statics. It threw up these three dominant movements: (1) the idea 
of law in mind and in society, that is, the first postulate of mental 
and social science ; (2) that genius for synthesis of which the work of 
Buflbn, of Linnasus, and the Encyclopaedia itself, were all phases; 
(3) that idea of social reconstruction, of which the New B^gime of *89, 
the American Republic, and our reformed Parliament are all pro^ 
ducts. The seventeenth century can show perhaps a list of greater 
separate names, if we add those in poetry, politics, and art. But fov 
mass, result, multiplicity, and organic power, it may be doubted if 
any century in modern history has more to show than the eigh- 
teenth. 

There is this stamp upon every stroke of eighteeaith-centufy 
work : the habit of regarding things as wholes, bearing on life as a 
whole. Their thirst for knowledge is a practical, organic^ working 
thing ; their minds grasp a subject all round, to turn it to a useful 
end. The encyclopaedic spirit animates all : with a genius for clears 
ness, comprehension, and arrangement. It was for the most part 
somewhat premature, often impatient, at times shallow, as was much 
of the work of Voltaire, Diderot, Johnson, and Goldsmith. But the 
slightest word of such men has to my ear a human ringf a living 
voice that I recognise as familiar. It awakens' me, and I am con- 
scious of being face to fece with an interpreter of humanity to men. 
When they write histories whole centuries glow with life ; we see 
and we hear the mighty tramp of ages. In twelve moderate octavo^ 
through all which not a sentence could belong to any other book,’ 
Gibbon has compressed the history of the world during more than a' 
thousand years. Is there in all prose literature so perfect; a book as 
this? In these days we write histories on fer prcdbtmdertiietkods; 
but for the stoiy ctf ten ordinary years Mr. Fsaeman 
will require a thousand pages; and Maefi.ifia.y^g braityt# . we 

are told, needed ’more time to than the eveifta needed to 
ha|>pen. • * ‘ ' 

I often take lip my Bufibn, Haeyltell x® now that Bufibn hair^y 
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el€«Qmts of his subjoct, and Uvod in tbe pal^eossole em of 
aed^oe. It may be, but I dud in Buibn a oo^ thought,, 

tho Earth aud its living races iu orderly lelaticm, and iu the e^tre 
]dau with his touch of them aud hia ooutrast to them. What or- 
ganic thought glows in every line of his majestic sehme 1 What 
suggestions in it, what an education it is in itself 1 And if Buffon 
is not a man of science, assuredly he is a philosopher, m doubt, his 
ideas of dbres and cells were rudimentary, his embryology weak, and 
his histology rude ; but he had the root of the matter when he treat©d> 
of animals as living organisms, and not simply as accumulations of 
microscopic particles. Now Buffon is a typical worker of the eigh- 
teenth century, at its high-water mark of industry, variety of range,, 
human interest, and organising life. 

We may take Adam Smith, Hume, Priestley, Franklin ; they are 
four of the best types of the century ; with its keen hold on moral,., 
social, and physical truth at once ; its genius for scientific and for 
social observation, its inexhaustible curiosity ; and its continual sense 
that JVIaii stands face to face with Nature. They felt the grand 
dualism of all knowledge in a way that perhaps we fail to grasp it 
with our infinity of special information, and a certain hankering 
after spiritualities that we doubt, and infinitesimal analyses which 
cease to fructify. Adam Smith, the first (alas I perhaps the last) 
real economist, did not devote his life to polishing up a theory 
of rent. Astronomy, society, education, government, morals, psycho- 
logy, language, art, were in turns the subject of his study, and in all 
he was master ; they all moved him alike, as part of man’s work on 
earth. He never would have founded Political Economy if he had 
merely been an economist. And aU this is more true of Hume, 
with a range even wider, an insight keener, a judgment riper, a 
creative method even more original. And so, Priestley and Franklin i 
as keen about gases aud electric flashes as about the good of the 
commonwealth and the foundations of human belief. And when 
Turgot, himself one of tbe best of this band of social reformers, said 
of Franklin— 

Eiipuit ctelo fulmeu, sceptrumque tyrannis, 

— ^it is true, in a wide sense, of them all, and especially of Turgot 
himself. They all sought to conquer the earth, as the dwelling-place 
of a reformed society of men. 

This encyclopsadie, social, spirit belongs to aU alike. We reoog* 
nise in all tbe zeal to make their knowledge fruitful, systematic, 
common to all, useful to man. Out of fashion as such a tMng is to 
us, every sentence they uttar bears its meaning on its fiice ; every 
book, ev^ voyage, every discovery, i» hailed with eiwdto through. 
Europe ; the voyages of traveUem, or the surgical operation for 
cataract, instantly affect history, morals, logic, and philosophy. They 
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till eveiy €Qr^^ the pimt is easflored, till th© races 
of m&B are eompaied, md the prodt^ts of the earth are stored in 
xOaseuiBS, olassihed in Oldest, grouped into kingdoms. Science and 
sociftl life, naj philosophy and morals, were strangely transformed 
when the l^its and the form of Man’s Eartih were hrst exactly realiaeih 
Cook and Banks, Anson and Bougainville, reveal to Europe the 
antipodes, and their human, brute, and vegetable worlds; and every 
science and every art is alive with new ideas ; history, philosophy, 
morals, and social economy, are lit up with new laws. We see the 
same thing to-day ; but the sacred fire perhaps bums with a soberer 
flame ; the wonder and the sympathy are a little dulled by use ; and 
through the mountains of our materials the volcanic shock of a new 
truth is less distinctly felt. 

The universal human interest of these men throbs in every page 
they write. Defoe is politician, romancer, theologian, economist, 
pamphleteer, and philosopher. Swift is all this, verse-maker, and 
many things beside. Voltaire is poet, historian, critic, moralist,, 
letter-writer, polemist, arbiter in science, philosophy, and art in 
general ; like Virgil’s monster, with a hundred tongues and a 
hundred throats of brass. Diderot was a very encyclopaedic Briareus. 
But the intense social aim comes out in all alike, however different 
in nature and taste. Cowper himself has it, as he sits beside his 
tea-um, watches his hare and his spaniel, or apostrophises his sofa. 
Fielding clothes it with flesh and blood, hot blood and solid flesh ; 
it lights up the hackwork of Goldsmith, and sheds a fragrance for 
ever through his lovely idyll of the Vicar’s home ; Johnson in his 
arm-chair thunders it out as law to the club; Bentham tears up the 
old Statute-book by passionate appeals to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number ; Bums sang for it the songs which will live for 
ever in English homes; Hogarth, the Fielding of the brush, paints 
it ; Garrick, the most versatile of actors, played it ; Mozart, the 
most sympathetic of all musicians, found its melody ; Reynolds 
caught every smile on its cheek, and the light upon its eye ; and 
Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, and Burke soimded some of its 
deepest notes. 

Of all in this century, three men stand out, in three countries, as 
types of its vast range, of its organising genius, of its hold on the 
reality behind the veil that we see : — ^nt in Germany, Diderot in 
France, Hume in England. For us here, Hume is the dominant 
mind of the age ; with his consummate grasp of human life in all its 
moral, social, and physical oonditions ; by his sense, good f^kwiihip,. 
urbanity, and manliness. This was not the age of the lonely 
thinkers in their studies, as Kepler, GaBleo, Descartes, had been*. 
Her was it tl^ age of Bacon» Pai^, Hobl^ and L^ke; when 
philosophy was ehidcen by political and religious flmatieiam. It waa 
not the age of the w<mderful speeiaUsts of our own day, when 
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txloa^like tbe Revival of thought and leaining^but with a lietalld 
^dlibi^ee. ^ * Its eurioBitj is as keen^- its indus^j even greater; 44 b 
liliutal ^fhree as abundant. Btdi ^ is fadr less wil#;f its resonboes m 
tdudhr' uorntdiand ; its genius is eonstrudlvet and Its ruiisg spirit k 
#(»clal. . It- was the second and fe great^ Revival-*~timt^^^^^^ of 

iitoe whereof the first line was led by Galileo, Haovey, Desoartesy and 
Baobnt whereof the second line was led by Newton, L^bnite^ 
Montesquieu, Hume^ and Kant ; whereof the third line wiU be led 
those who are to come. ^ 

In the^ogresa of Europe, especially in its mental progress, there 
is an incessant ebb and flow, a continual give and take. The inteU 
leotual lead passes from one to the other, qualified and modified by 
each great individual genius. In the sixteenth century it was Spain 
and Italy, in the seventeenth it was Holland and England^ in the 
eighteenth it was France, and now perhaps it is Germany, which seta 
the tone, or fashion, in thought. For the first generation perhaps 
-of the eighteenth century, England had the lead which Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Harvey, Cromwell, and William, had 
given her in the century preceding. The contemporaries of Newton, 
Locke, Diyden, Pope, Swift, Defoe, and Addison, were a force in 
■combination which the worshippers of Louis the Fourteenth did not 
immediately perceive, but which was above anything then extant 
in Europe. The revelation of this great intellectual strength in 
England was made by Montesquieu and Voltaire. Voltaire, if not 
exactly a thinker, was the greatest interpreter of ideas whom the 
world has ever seen ; and became the greatest literary power in the 
whole history of letters. When in 1728 he took back to France 
Ms English experience and studies, be carried with him the sacred 
fire of freedom whereby the supremacy of thought began to pass to 
France. Within ten years that fire lit up some of the greatest 
beacons of the modem world. Voltaire wrote his Essay on Manners 
in 1740; Montesquieu’s Spirit of iltS Laws appeared in 1748, and 
its influence was greater than that of any single work of Voltaire. 
The forty years, 1740-1780, were perhaps the most pregnant epoch 
in the history of human thought. It contained the works of Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, Diderot, D’Alembert, Vauvenargues, Buflbu; 
Lavoisier, Konsseau, the encyclopaedists, Condorcet, and Turgot in 
France; andj in England, those of Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, Johnson, G<fld- 
smith, and Gray. During the last twenty years of the century 
France was absorbed in her tremendous Revolution^ and again the 
supremacy in literature pas8<^ away from her to give to Germany 
Kant, H^l, Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven ; to give 46 Inland Burke,* 
Bentimm; Cowper, Bums, Byr^, Ooleddge, Wordsworth, Shelli^, a»d 
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miiid'^itthi^ie kK)8^ ttN-Bevoliitioil* Asm Ossfoard^it used 

to ^sit m jadgnielit iMSi^tha^^fieYOhitiisii^ia addx^ 

Fail ^ ai jtuitiisdilo paoceedingf/ - Our. jodgfment all 

this dreads oa the :beat of '^ui' raindal® theoi(^i pkliosophy, and 
politic)^ One who hold^t oa ^ its damnatoi^ re^ 

8oar^je»;ha8 asearecLiw that this was tho Siltanic Age. If wo locA: at 
its achievoiaeBts, one is tempted to wish that our own were iaoie 
oft^ Visited b 3 ^ that aeo^mplished gentkinan. The century; oc^ 
pletely tmasforraed all that had previously b^ea kpowa as to heat^gasce, 
metals, electricity, plants, animals, tissues, diseases, geography, geology^ 
the moes^ products and form of the earth, psychology^ chinmology^ 
history, political and social and economic science^ It would take a 
volume to enlaige on these. One can but give the names of thofle 
departments of knowledge. Compare the anatomical resources of Dr. 
J^adcliffe with those of Hunter, Bichat, and Dupuytren ; theichemicol 
ahd physical notions of Boyle with those of Davy, Volta, and ©alvani ; 
the physiology of Boerhaave with that of Lamarck ; compare the classi- 
hcatory notions of Bay with those of Buffon, Linnaeus, and Cuvier ; 
take the ideas on society of Hobbes or Harrington, and compare them 
with those of Hume, Smith, Burke, and Bentham ; compare 
Gibbon’s idea pf history with that of Kalegh, Bacon, Milton. Compare 
the psychology of Kant with that of Descartes, or Locke we 

see that the century made a stride, not as we have done enlarging 
the sciences, but in creating them or turning their rudixn^ts Ixite 
mature organisms. • 

The weak side of the century was certainly in beauty; in poetry, 
and the arts of form. It was essentially the age of prose; but still 
it was not prosaic. , Its imaginative genius spoke in prose and not in 
verse. There is more poetry in the Vimr of Wak^fidd tlian in the 
Deserted Village^ in Tom Joifm ihm in Fc^’s Iliad, and the death 
of Clarissa Harlowe is more like Sophocles . than the death of Addison’s 
Cato. The age did not do well in verse ; but if its verse tended to 
prose, its prose ever tmided to rise into poetry. We want some word 
(Mr^ Matthew Arnold will not let us use* the word poetry) to express 
the imAgioktive power at work in prose^ saturating it with the fra- 
granceof pro|K>rtion ami vforxm shedding over the whole that indeinahb 
charm of suMe suggestion, wMoh belongs to riWe thoi^^ila tithed 
in perfeot words. ;.For my part I find ^ the vision imd 
divine ^ in the inexhaustil^e vivacity of Tot^Jbnes,^ in 
realism i of BMmson Grusoe, in< the terrible teixsi<m e€ v ^aadssa’s 
tragedy, in the idyMie^gtaoe homei Shis IWiNigi^ 

has wv^ siiioe Ipen n^bed in prese si^ by-Walter Seott 
himselfi and not even by him Jn such bdmitahk wit^^ of .wor^ 
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If It 1)6 not poeti^, it is quite uuliko the prose that ve read write 
to-day. 

Besides, one eauuot allow that there is no poetry in the oentury, 
liet us give a liberal meaning to poetry; and where we find creative 
fancy, eharm of phrase, the vivid tone of a distinct voice that we 
could recognise in a thousand — ^there, we are sure, is the poet. For 
my part, I go so far as to admit that to be poetry whieh is quite in- 
telligible, even if it have no subtlety, mystery, or inner meaning at all. 
Much as I prefer Shelley, I will not deny that Pope is a poet. 
Tennyson perhaps would never have run so near commonplace as do 
stanzas here and there in the famous ‘ Elegy,’ but does anyone doubt 
that Gray’s Elegy is poetry ? And though Wordsworth is a greater 
man than Cowper, it is possible, bad there never been a ‘ Task,’ that 
there might never have been an ‘ Excursion.’ The poetry of the 
century is below our lofty English average, but it is not contemptible ; 
and when it is good it has some rare qualities indeed. 

In the poetry of the century are three distinct types : first, that 
of Pope ; next, that of which the Elegy is the masterpiece ; lastly, 
the songs of Burns. Now the first belongs to the age of Louis XI V. 
The second is the typical poetry of the century. The third is but 
the clarion that heralds the revolutionary outburst which gave us 
Byron, Shelley, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Goethe, and Schiller. 
Cowper in part belongs to the three types ; he is the connecting link 
between them all : touching Pope by his easy mastery of rime, akin 
to Gray by his exquisite culture and grace, foretelling Wordsworth 
and Shelley by bis moral and social earnestness. If the century pro- 
duced little true poetry, it produced some little that is very good, and 
a good deal which has some very fine qualities. The Ra/pe of the 
Loch is a poem in a class by itself and Pope wrote other pieces of 
magical skill and verve. Goldsmith’s poems would please us more 
if he had not bettered them himself in his own prose. Bums wrote 
the most ringing songs in our literature. Cowper is a true poet of a 
veiy rare type, one of the most important in the development of 
English poetry. And Gray’s Elegy is better known and more widely 
loved th^ any single poem in our language. All this should he 
enough to save the age of prose from the charge of being ptosaic. 

In the best poetry of the century (at least after Pope’s deaGi) 
there is a new power, a new poetic field, a new source of poetry. The 
new source of poetry is the People ; its new field is the home ; the 
new power within it is to serve the cause of humanity. It told the 
short and simple annals of the poor. It is a field unknown to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespcsare, Milton, Bryden, or Pope. But Gold- 
emith has it in bis heart of hearts ; such men as Thomson and Collins 
and Beattie and Crahhe have it, though they remain on the lower 
ranges at their best ; Bums is the very prophet of it ; and it glows 
in a jgehtle hermit>like way in every murmur of Cowper’s tender 
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mL The Task is by retson of Hm ooe of tbo l^dmarks of our 
literature, though its owo nobler progaiy may have lessened its 
charm to us. It is because the original charm is still as fresh as 
ever, 4>bat we may call the ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard ’ the 
central poem of the age. Our young word-mongers and unutterables 
will tell us to-day that its moralising is as obvious as a tombstone, 
that its melody is rudimentary and its epithets almost triviaL Yes t 
and for that reason it has sunk into the soul of all who speak the 
English tongue ; it has created the new poetry of the cottage ; its 
very surrender of brilliancy, subtlety, or novelty is its strength. 
The sustained undertone of pathos, the magical unity of its thought 
and its colouring, the simple humanity of it, all these make the 
‘Elegy’ the poem of the eighteenth century, the voice of the humane 
age at its best. 

Poetry is the central art ; but it is not all art : and the art of the 
century deserves a word. We may give up architecture at once. 
People were so much absorbed in making their homes comfortable 
within, that they seemed blind to ugliness elsewhere; and if Mr. 
Kuskin is certain that Satan had to do with the Churches of the 
Greorgian era, there is no means of disproving it. But Reynolds 
remains the greatest English painter ; Gainsborough and Romney 
have not been surpassed in their own line ; Hogarth remains still our 
greatest humourist with the pencil ; Garrick is still our greatest 
actor; Flaxman is still our greatest sculptor ; and it is well to re- 
member that Turner was of the Royal Academy before the century 
was out. But besides all these, Crome, Stothard, Blake, Bewick, 
Chippendale, Wedgwood, and Bartolozzi worked in the century^ 
and in their given lines these men have never been surpassed. 

There is another art which lies closer to civilisation than any art 
but poetry. Music is a better test of the moral culture of an age 
than its painting, or its sculpture, or even its architecture. Music, 
by its nature, is ubiquitous, as much almost as poetry itself, in one 
sense more so, for its vernacular tongue is common to mankind. 
Music in its nature is social, it can enter every home, it is not the 
privilege of the rich ; and thus it belongs to the social and domestic 
life of a people, as painting and sculpture, the arts of the few, never 
have done or can do. It touches the heart and the character as the 
arts of form have never sought to do, at least in the modern world. 
When we test the civilisation of an age by its art, we should look to 
its music nest to its poetry, and sometimes even more than to its 
poetry. Critics who talk about the debasement of the age when 
churchwardens built those mongrel temples must assuredly be deaf. 
Those churchwardens and the rest of the congregation wept as they 
listened to Handel and Mozart. One wearies of hearing how grand 
and precious a time is ours, now that we can draw a comdower right,. 

Music is the art of the eighteenth centuiy, the art wherein it 
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'ilk th« ages^^rfecti Di^mj^dbe, luad v self-ereated. 
flb%h«k^a*mit of muflic (exoej^t tW pfein soteg/part^aoiagy daacte, 
aiid ai»tsa)^is itie creat^^ of the aighte^th eciititiy : operay saosta, 
iKiBoerto^ 93^phofi oratorio ; and tEe'full tisea ckf diiabraBi^ 
haamony^ air, ohoms, tnarcb, and iUgue, all belong that age; If 
one thinks of the pathos of those great songs, of the naajesty oif those 
full quires, of the inexhaustible melody of thdr operaft tod all that 
Baeh$ Handel, Haydn, Mozart, €fluck, and the early years of Beet- 
hoven gave us, it is strange to hear that that age was dead to art. 
Heither the age which gave us the Madonnas and the Bistine, nor 
the age which gave us Eeims tod Westminster Abbey, nor even 
tie age which gave us the Parthenon, did more for humanity than 
the age to which we owe the oratodos, and the operas, the sonatas^ 
symphonies, and masses of the great age of music. 

" Hot merely was music of the highest order product, not merely 
did that age create almost aU the great orders of music, but the 
generation gave itself to music with a pasdon such as marks all ages 
wherein art reaches its zenith. When Handel and Buononcini, Gluck 
and Piccinni, Fadnelli and Cafiarelli, divided the town^ it was not 
with the languid partisanship which amuses our leisure, but with 
the passions of the Red and Green factions in the Circus of Byzantium. 
England, it is true, bad few musicians of its own ; but Handel is 
for practical purposes an English musician, and the great Italian 
singers and the great German masters were never more truly at 
home than when surrounded by English admirers. Our people bore 
their fair share in this new Birth of Art, especially if our national 
anthem was really the product of this age. Aud not our people only, 
but the men of culture, of rank, of power, and the Court itself. 
And the story that the King caused the whole house to rise when the 
Hallelujah Chonis was beard is a happy symbol of the enthusiasm of 
the time. 

Their music showed that their hearts were in the right place ; but 
they showed it in more practical ways. The age, with all its gross- 
ness, laid the seeds of those social reforms, which it is the boast of 
onr own time to Mve matured. It was then that the greatest part 
of the Hospitals as wC know them were founded ; the Asylums, Refor- 
matories, Infirmaries, Benefit Societies, Sunday Schools, and the like. 
It was then, ainidst a sea of misery and cruelty, that Howard began 
what Burke called ‘ his circumnavigation of charity.' Then too 
began that holy war against slavery and the slave trade, against bar<^ 
barouB punishments, foul prisons, against the abuses of justice, the 
war with ignorance, drunkenness, and vice. Captain Coratn, and 
Jonas Hanway, and John Howard, and Thomas Eaikes, led the way 
for those social efforts which have taken such proportions; Jeremy 
Bentham and Samuel Romilly struck at the abuses of iaw ; Clarkson 
and Wilberforce and the anti-slavery reformers at slavery and the 
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trade ia men. Methodism, or rather xa^gious earaestaess, lies at 
the heart of the eighteenth eent^; and, the work of Wesley and 
Whitefield .is as much a part of its life, as the work of Johnson 
or Hume or Watt. That great revival of spiritual energy in the 
midst of a sceptical and jovial society was no accident, nor was it 
merely the impulse of two great souls. It is the same humanity 
which breathes through the scepticism of Hume, and the humour of 
Fielding ; and it runs like a silver thread through the whole fabrie 
of that eppdi. , Opwpor is its poet, Wilberforpe was its orator, White- 
field was its preacher, Wesley was its legislator, and Priestley himself 
the philosopher whom it cast forth. The abolition of slavery, a 
religious respect for the most miserable of human beings as. a human 
soul, is its great work in the world. This was the central result, of 
the eighteenth century ; nor can any cMitury in history show a 
nobler. The new gospel of duty to our neighbour, was of the very 
essenpe of that age. The . French Eevolution itself is but the social 
form of the same spirit. He who misses this will never under^amd 
the eighteenth century. It means Howard and Clarkson just aa 
much as it means Fielding and Gibbon-; it means Wesley and 
Whitefield quite as much as it means Hume or Watt. ^And they 
who shall see how to reconcile Berkeley with Fielding, Wesley with 
Hume, and Watt with Cowper, so > that all may be brought home ta* 
the fold of humanity at last, will not only interpret aright the 
eighteenth century, but they will anticipate the task of the 
twentieth. 

A few words about the eighteenth century afford no space to 
touch on the greatest event of it— the, Bevolutionary crisis itseli 
The intellectual preparation for it is all that we can here note; and 
we may hear the rumblings of the great earthquake in every page of 
Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, and Bentham ; nay in Cowper and Bums 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge. The ‘ Eights of Man,’ the * Declaration 
of Independence,’ ‘the Negro’s Complaint,’ ‘ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,’ ‘ A man’s a man for a’ thah’ the ‘ new birth ’ of 
the Methodists ; were all phases of one movement to attain the full 
conditions of humanity. The Eevolution did not happen in 1789 nor 
in 179^. The Terror was in ’98 ; the Old System collapsed in ’89* 
But the Eevolution is continuing still, violent in France, deep and 
quiet in England, No one of its problems is completely solved ; no- 
one of then^ is xemoyed from solution ; no one of its creations has 
complete possession of the field The reconstruction heg^ Ipnre 
than a hundred years ago is doing still. For they see Mshe^ 
down who look at the Eevolution as a confiagraUon, instead of a 
reconstruction ; or who find in the eighteenth oentury a suicide, 
instead of finding a hirth. . 

Habbi^N. , 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ROSSETTL 

It is immediately after a great man’s death that the most ooofufied 
and erroneous notions of his work and his personality are apt to prevail. 
Facts and incidents which, during his life, had been unknown save 
ix) his private friends become then for the first time public property. 
And it is in the nature of things that whatever facts are brought 
prominently forward while public curiosity about him is most active 
become deeply impressed upon the public imagination — ^so deeply in- 
deed that an entire generation has to pass before the impression made 
by them can be removed or even modified. The case of Keats 
illustrates what I mean. Partly owing to the poet’s dying so young, 
and so shortly after the attacks made upon him by the reviews, and 
partly owing to the pathos and the power of Shelley’s ‘Adonais,’ 
Keats was universally believed to have been (as Byron says) ‘ snuffed 
out by an article.’ And not all the display of noble and manly temper 
in his^poems and in his letters — ^not all the eloquent asseverations of 
Lord Houghton that the young poet took his castigations with forti- 
tude, have ever yet been able to remove the popular impression that 
Keats was ‘ snuffed out by an article,’ The same remark applies to 
Edgar Poe and those malignant calumnies of Griswold which Mr. 
Ingram has challenged, but most likely challenged in vain. 

It behoves the friends of Kossetti to see that he does not share 
the Same fate. Many misconceptions about his art and himself are 
already taking root. Upon these I propose to say a few words — 
touching first upon certain misconceptions as to the special meaning of 
Eossetti’s art, and secondly upon certain misconceptions as to Bossetti’s 
personal character and influence as a man. 

Howsoever imperfectly I may perform the first portion of my task, 
it might be supposed that I should find no difficulty whatever in 
speaking of the personal character of one with whom I was on terms 
of brotherly intimacy for so long. But, in truth, it is just here where 
my chief difficulty lies. For I know not what friend of Rossetti’s 
can assume the judicial attitude when speaking of him. I know not 
who shall render in words a character so fascinating, «o original, and 
yet so ^lf“Contradictory, At one moment exhibifiiig, as Rossetti 
would, the sagacity of the most astute man of affairs, at the next the 
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perversities and the wliiiiisieail vagariee ef a sehoalboy ; startling us 
at one moment as be woiid starts m l?itb the brillianee of: the most 
accomplished wit, at the next with a spcmianeous tenderness like that 
of a woman or i^e some trait of simplicity and like that 

of a child — it is no wonder that misconceptions about a eharaxto 
so Protean should prevail. Nor is it any wonder that to ns who loved 
him, the naifie Eossetti was a word of music that never suggested the 
works but always the man. I say to us who loved him,* and the category 
includes all who knew him, for he was a man whom it was impossible 
to know without deeply loving, and I wili^ot deny that it was neces- 
sary that he should be deeply loved before he could be fully known. 
Perhaps the strongest proof of this is that, notwithstanding all those 
‘ weaknesses * upon which the garish light of the public press has 
lately been flashing — ^notwithstanding the seclusion in which, of late 
years, he lived — ‘the jealous seclusion,’ as an illustrious painter has 
phrased it — which shut out at last not merely the outside world, but 
even the men of genius who had shared with him those youthful and 
noble struggles for art which have come to such a great fruitron — 
notwithstanding all this, I say, these early friends of Eossettrs nevser 
lost their affectionate regard for him. Indeed, how could they lose 
that regard, howsoever wilful he might have grown ? so irresistible 
was he, so winsome and so aflectionate, so open of heart (save when in 
the grip of the terrible and unmanning drug which is associated with 
his name), so generous in his appreciation of other men’s work, so free 
from all rivalries and jealousies and vulgar greed for fame. These old 
friends of his know how impossible it was to enjoy his flrii^dship 
without prizing it as one of the sweetest things in life, how impossilde 
it is to lose him without feeling that the loss can never he repaired. 
They will realise, too, how the mere act of writing about him cannot 
but bring back with an almost intolerable vividness the happiness 
that he who pens these words had once and has lost—the happiness 
of retiring to the quiet studio of this rare genius, whose real life (as 
the Spectator has said) was ‘ more that of Florence in the fourteenth 
than London in the nineteenth century,* where, indeed, London’s 
noisy contentions became dreams, and where, night after night, as the 
‘small hours* fled and were followed by large ones, not fm face only, 
but the face of Michael Angelo, seemed moviog, and not his voice 
only, hut the voice of Dante, seemed murmuring in the shadows 
the room. 

But to proceed to the business in hand. With regmd, first, 
to the meaning and function of Eossetti in contemporaiy mt 
poetry : up to the present moment all that the geneml has 

known of Eossetti’s work has been that the late^ aiul most notable 
development of English art — the rendering of abmlu^l^ poetic 
motives by reali^ methods — ^had originated vritfi- a 
who kept himself aloof from all competitors, painting bis pictures to 
VoL. XIIL— No. 73. E E 
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away hj those feW fsmxsiM trho did know" it yme 
]&0t and irrita^n, neither thi^ nor the aiW; 

j^gt^ter himself had a just canse of oomphiiatyii ^thlefc t he ‘ toM 

such ^wealth of imagfinatlye design and no 4 midi marrelB oi 
e^onr had been seen in the modem vorld of art ia''in%ht be' way 
da^ seen if only a certain proud painter wotild ocindesd^nd to show 
Ms pictures is not calculated to arouse the most amiable ^Imgs of 
whl<^ human nature is capable. This mysterious arthit, udio reused 
to appear with his fellows in an open court of criticism^ but 
whose admirers, nevertheless, claimed for him all the honours of 
having appeared there and of having won there the brigtitest 
crown — who and what was he? What du seigneur bad he 

that exempted him from the common sanctions of the domain of 
Art ? But it is vain to contest any man’s claims by chaMenging 
tie pretensions of his admirers, and such quarrels as this are never 
adjusted save, alas ! by that one high Power who knows no favouritism 
and who adjusts everything. Death is indeed a peacemaker and 
gives, at last, every man his due. Let this be the balm for every 
unhappy critic-ridden poet and painter, that even artistic and literary 
criticism knows its duty, knows how to be just, and perhaps gmerous, 
if the man whose works come up for judgment will first do hia 
duty by dying. The most appreciative and glowing recognitions of 
Rossetti’s claims as a poet-painter have been made in quarters 
where perhaps he himself would have least expected them. 

The Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Athencmm, the Spectator, 
the Comhill Magazine, may be assumed perhaps to represent all 
sections of the community ; and these have vied with each other in 
doing honour to Rossetti and bis works. It is impossible to quote 
more than a word or two : — 

Rossetti (saystlie Times of December 30, 1882) isporbaps among modem artists 
tire one in whom genius (properly so called) manifested itself in the most striking 
manner. The beauty of this lai’go and elabwate composition (‘ DMte^s Bream ’) die 
grief in Dante’s coimtenaaoe, the loveliness of tlie dead Beatrice, the ^mboHo 
signMcance of the aooessoiiesr, it would be impossible to render in words. 

And as growing as this is the praise of the Daily Tekgr^aph and 
othef paperiif— 

There is not (says the Spectator of January 6, 1888), a single living colourist 
in Europe (we will give our readers Asia, Africa, and America in), whose pictures 
would not look cold and riay-Iike, W placed in thiO gallery ; them is not a* single 
colourist the world has ever seen, beride whose paintiDg some of these might not 
hang, and hold their own. We are not sp^ldng hastily pr iaexsggminrion in say- 
ing this ; it is a literal fact tlmt there is m lovelier colour in existeope than.that of 
wmcb there are many specimens here* 

And the same journal (of January 27,. 1883), in a second article 
of v^ great acuteness, says 
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tte in^bea^ty <rf colaur and jKM^tioal |h* wJ4 hsts as jrat never^^n ita 

X^wili sot qiiotd from iiift iyi^«nanmyl^»r»’tliro^ 
poit, jo^ has from the frzst dedbaced fiosselli to be> xK^wstb' 
stoiodisg all execstiYe shortocmiings^ ose of the moat poetic lifHig 
artiatB is. th# world* ^ . 

‘As poems in oolom*/ aays Mr. <imlter» ‘the world has seei^ 
nothing frner than itossetU’s piotnies since the days of Titian/ 

Still, as I have said, many g^ave misconc^tions are rife as to tlie 
real spirit informing Bossetti’s art, and it is of these first 1 wish to 
speak. It has, for instance, been pretty generally assnmed that 
heoanse Bossetti was a poet he was not a born artist. And, finding 
descriptive sonnets upon tbe frames of Bossetti’s pictures, the mitios 
have inferred, without further inquiry, that the pictures were pro- 
duced as illustrations to the sonnets. The apposite of this is tlie 
truth; the sonnets were always written after the production of thte 
pictures— written sometimes with difiBculty and at the request- of the 
buyer. The case of the ‘Blessed Damozel* is the only instance of 
the poem’s having been produced before the painting. 

This misconception has been fortified by certain inadvert^t 
words of those who knew him well and who have his fame at heart.. 
Mn Sharp (in his full and valuable hut hastily written monogzapli 
on Bossetti and his works), in speaking of the ‘Blessed DamosaeVsay& 
that ‘ the statement is greatly if not wholly true that Bossetti waa 
hom a poet and made himself an artist.* And Mr. Hall Caine 
repeats certain words used in conversation by Bossetti whicdi led Mr.. 
Caine (as similar words once led me) to think that Bossetti himself 
believed his plastic gift to he secondary to his poetic. What a man 
believes of his own endowments may not perhaps go for mudi ; hut, 
in all his self-criticisms, Bossetti was most inconsistent — ^most contra-- 
dictory. He has often told me that he felt his special function to 
he that of the pamieT^ and that from his earliest ohBdhood his 
ambition was to become one. The evidence of his work, however,, 
is sufficient here. ‘ The greatest of English colourists ’ is, at least, & 

‘ bom artist.’ 

No doubt the reluctance which we all feel to accept an artist in 
more arts than one is based upon common-sense. All arts, even ihd 
most objective, must come, one would think, from an unusually eager 
yearmng to express personality. And the very force with 
egoism throws itself into one artistic medium is likdLj tfr weidlW 
energies in other media. Poets, for instance, have alwaya^l^^ 
of writing about music, just as they, now, are fond ef irniiag about 
pictures. But, as regards the poets of the pasti single 

exoepticm of IHlton it might be diffiouB to find imy EngUdb poet 
who really shows the musioal gift or even a g^iidne love of musle. 

B B 2 
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Ii^ IfuMi it would geem that luetrical mufiie and verbal uwlo^ 
tito poet 80 all-sufficing that none other is needod* I imd 
point to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Soott. And so 
8^ painting, a poet’s vision seems, in most <^aes, to need verbal 
lather than plastic expression. Standing / befoie ^ 
cimnot stand and absorb its beauty quietly— if he mt^t talk about 
it, describe it, translate it into words before he can%njay it, his 
,arlistio endowment is likely to be literary rather than pWic. Yet 
if poets as a rule come under this category, there are exceptions 
to the rule, as the history of Italian art shows. Bossetti had the 
insensibility to music wl\ich has been hitherto common with 
English poets, but bis imaginative conceptions came to him, as I 
know, in actual pictures which he afterwards translated into words. 
Aud, even if it were true that he succeeded in expressing his 
ioiaginative vision better in poetry than in painting (which I deny), 
we have to consider the immense mechanical difficulties to be over- 
come in painting before the imagination can have the fair play it 
has in poetry, and Roesetti*s imperfect art-training must also be taken 
into account. 

Another misconception in connection with liossetti is that his 
art represents a school. It simply represents himself, although, no 
doubt, the early influence upon him of Madox Brown’s dramatic 
methods was immense. The Rossetti note is the note of originality, 
the note of artistic creation. He inyented his own style in poetry as 
surely as Shelley invented his ; he invented his own style in painjing 
as surely as Titian invented his ; he invented his own new type of 
female ^auty as surely as Lionardo invented his. Hence it is that, 
apart from his own direct personal achievements, Rossetti’s reflected 
influence throughout the entire world of English taste has been as 
potent almost as the influence of Darwin throughout the entire world 
of English thought. Not only in our poetry and our painting, but 
iu our decoration, our household furniture — even in our taste 
for blue china and in the binding of our books, may the spirit 
of Rossetti be traced directly or indirectly. Whether this in- 
fluence is to be a permanent force or a fugitive fpjshion may be a 
disputable point, but beyond all disputation is its present potency. 
Yet, in a certain deep sense, no man is original. ^ It belongs to the 
great Vishnu alone to create a world.’ And it is because, in this deep 
sense, Rossetti, so far from being original, is the very type of Art as 
it stands in its relation to history and to the growth of the human 
mind, that his claim to our attention is so great. 

is what I mean. Had the Committee at Burlhagton House 
purposely arrmiged Galleries Nos. 4 and 5 with the view of contrasting 
the artistic temper of the e%hteentb century with the arUstio temper 
which, if Rossetti’s work is vital, become the charaetecistic note of 
our own day* they could not have done so more effectually than by hang- 



ii)g itt (me galleay the UejmldtBe^ daio^irotigiiBy and ilie Bomneys, 
and m the o^ber those wondarfh! Vincarnate poems^ a^lch have of 
late years been silently eoloindng* the npfS^ atinda^ 
art, as the Opal of Arden coloured the elond temples of tfase spirits of 
the air, though imprisoned by the gnonieB at the roots Of Mils. 
To pass ^x]| one ^ery to the other was to pass ixom the eomtjtrt* 
able world of domestic materialism which the eighteenth cehtuzy 
accepted as the final cause (and a most Worthy final cause) of the 
entire universe, to those older worlds of wonder and mystery Wbidi, 
though nowadays mirrored only in the eyes of poets and ohildnen, 
are as real, perhaps, as London is or as Nineveh was. And this con- 
trast of the two styles and tempers is seen in the portraits and hMf- 
length subjects quite as vividly as in the elaborate diamatic designs. 
On all the faces in Grallery 4 we see the same smug and smiling 
acceptance of ‘ things as they be ’ which characterises the eighteenth 
century in its arts and its poetry no less than in its philosophy. In 
all the faces of Gallery 5 we find that deep sense of something under- 
lying and overlying this domestic materialism — higher than the lamps 
of London, deeper than the Bank cellars — that sense of the weird and 
the mysterious which we call Romantic, and which never appeared in 
English art before Blake, and never appeared in English poetry from 
the advent of English Augustanism to the ‘ Komantic Kevival ’ which 
we associate chiefly with the names of Scott and Coleridge. And, 
inasmuch as the contrast here afforded has not merely a great and 
deep artistic value, but has also a philosophical meaning no less 
great and no less deep, the exhibition is as interesting to the Student 
of history as to the lover of poetic art. That art so spiritualistic as 
that of Gallery 5 should not have preceded but should have followed 
art BO materialistic as that of Gallery 4 is not, however, more re- 
markable than that such poetry as Coleridge^s ChriatahdyKmU'e La 
BeUe Dame sans Herd, Rossetti’s Sister Helen and Rose Mary, 
should have followed a poetic literature whose philosophy was ex- 
pressed by Pope’s Essay on Man and whose imagination was 
adequately represented by the Rape of the Lock, But any philo- 
sophy of history, any schelne of the evolution of human thought 
which ignores such facts as these comes, surely, ‘ in a questionaMe 
shape.’ This vast subject is of course beyond my present scope, 
yet I must say a word upon it. A gradual moving from the temi^ 
of wonder to the temper of acceptance is, no doubt, semi m the 
bistory of Greek art, and, indeed, in the early history of : 
civilisation. But because this is so, can we, wi^ tlm 
JEscbjlus before us — can we, with these two before 

us, assume, first, that to move from the tempm of wcndir td the 
temper of acceplaiiee is an inevitohle law the 
secondly, that, from the temper of aceepftaUce back tempm 
wonder and mystery, the human mind does imt and cannot zet^ 
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European history ' show that, as eiviltsalimi grown 
ilpe aikd more complex, Sn Man’s increasmg dominance 
^ po^^ of Nature relieves Mto, In the Struve liWP life, fioin 
l^BiSSSi all pressure save that of the social forces Sni^tmdhj^g him, 
fieSe social forces assume more and more importahe^ the 

priihal harmonies and antagonisms of Nature herself se^ goMned 
hy them ; and the ^at truth, which Svas ever p^sent in inore 
primitive times, is forgotten that, older than society, nay, oldeir than 
the earth, the sun, the moon, and the stars, is ‘She whose' house is 
the night, and on whose dark bosom the constellations glitter for an 
hour.’ All this is true, no doubt ; but then the history of Hellas is 
not the history of the world. ^Moreover it is among the Ghretek poets 
theniselves that JEschylus stands, the king of them all. But, suppose 
we were to find that, just where Greek religious art ends (in actual, 
realistic representation), other religious arts, like the Egyptian, b^n, 
becoming less and less realistic, more and niore symbolical, as they 
grow older ? Suppose we were to find that some great civilisation, 
-after having reached the stage of acceptance, had turned back and 
^become haunted by a sense of mystery as deep as ever ? What be- 
•comes, then, of this symmetrical ‘evolution of human thought’ 
(known to the popular philosophy of history? Now, this is ^actly 
•what we do see in the religious art of Egypt ; it is exactly what we 
•diO see in the symbolical overgrowths that have choked up the 
purity of Buddhism ; it is exactly what we do see on comparing the 
art of the eighteenth century with the pictures in Gallery No. 5 ; and 
on comparing the common-sense poetry of Dryden and Pope with the 
poetry of Shelley, Coleridge, and their special followers. 

And now I have reached what I wanted to say upon this head. 
Because Eossetti, in an age of domestic materialism, was the ope artist 
anid the one poet who was steeped in a sense of mystery as genuine as 
though he lived in the Middle Ages, he stands alone among contem- 
jporary painters, he stands alone among contemporary English poets. 
He is a study for the philosophical critic more interesting than any 
•other painter css any other poet of our time. This is not to say that 
ibe was the greatest artist of his time 0 / the greatest poet. AH art 
:is divisHde into two kinds : (1) that which is pnmarHy symbolical, 
and is (Moed by the Eastern mind, through Zoroaster, as ‘apparent 
pictures of imapparent realities;’ (2) that which is dramatic or 
imitative of Nature^ and defined by the Western mind through Goethe 
as ‘Simple Eepresentation.’ And he ^uld be a presumptuous 
critic who should say that one style is intrinsiically ^eater than the 

The European Homantio art of the Middle Ag^S is covered as fuHy 
hjr Zordaster’s definition as what we cidl ‘ olasric^ and Ueo^classic ’ or 
‘Protestant’ art is covered by Goethe’s; Not ^hat"^^^^ 

(plastic art, 1 mean) does always avoid symbol, as many a beautiM 
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i^mbol the diffiar^oe is ooe of kiitd ; m one ciMw J^e; s 
is a mei!e indicatioa of ad;ii^ -phen^ hi the other 

it is tho voice of the Powew hy aie piojeet^ and 

governed. In the one oase the i^inhol never, fox one inoi^^ 
intetferes with ‘ the sweet aoe^ntanoe and mekxiious nttex^noe ^ the 
beauty of tie cosmos as^t is,’ which I have, on a former oocasion, 
attdhpted to the classic temper as ^ disclosed by all G^reefc poets 
save «iEsohylus in the other, the symbc^ p^ as the needle to the 
pole to those ‘ unapparent realities ’ of which ‘ apparent pictures ’ are 
but the symbols* That the infirmity of classic art and neorclassic 
art should be a tendency to sensuousness, and that the infirmity of 
Bomantle art should be a tendency to asceticism is obvious, for the 
former is the voice of the desh, and the latter is the voice of the 
spirit. And, indeed, the warring of these two principles has been 
going on ever since the beginning of Christian art ; it goes on still. 
There are those in our own time who think that, in exchanging 
romanticism for classicism everything was lost to poetry 
There are others who think with the Egyptians ‘ that tie Greeks 
ware alway|| children,’ that ‘ the beautiful acceptance ’ known 
to the Hellenic temper is dead for ever; and that romanticism^ 
in some form, is a necessity of man’s soul, burdened as it i^w 
is with the riddle of the painful earth. Now, if we trace .the 
story of Bomantic Art from the early Catholic painters down to 
the irruption of bastard classicism after the Eefonmtion, we shall 
find, I believe, that romanticism never needed more than one, great 
discovery to enable it to cover the whole of human life in its modem 
development— the discovery that, although the spirit is ‘greatm: than 
the fiesh,’ the spint can never be reached by killing the fiesh; that, 
although there are more things in h^ven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy, there is not a necessary connection between 
.asceticism rmd that which is the soul of romance— mysticism. 

Now this discovery has been made— made two English poet- 
painters, William Blake and Dante Gabriel Bossetti ; for, considerable 
as was the influence of Blake upon BossetG, it is quite certain that, 
with such a peculiar combination of forces as we see in Bossetti, ‘a 
mystic by temperament ami rig^t of bh^’ he must eventually have 
m^ the difioovery for himself. 

. After suifli wniers as Mr. W. £. Scott, Mr. Swiulmme, 

. M. Bossetti, and Mr. Comyns-Carr, there is but Utile <me 

to say as to what fomot the artistic energy took in 
that concerns me here is the fiuit that, though 4 

to render the ‘ imapparent realities ’ which he^siw no man 

knew better than he that through the soul 

jqppf«hei4thfiiwkm^ ami 


popere, who 

W'^IM/ivtth regard to one eim laitdsri^iid Ms gBidns 

llJ^^Oes not observe how, in his wliest pictotes^m 
^ zNfitiQ and sensuoiis is struggliog with those taradi^ns ^ ^me^kxsat 
whhh were inseparable from early Chtbtian art, aM 
bnt irresistibly his own senenons nature asserted itse^ ti&l asce^ffln 
at last was eliminated, while mysticism remained; and hoW, in kter 
years, the mystic temper dominatedall his energies, leading him back 
to a spiritualisation of the flesh, but not to asceticiem-'^leadiilg bam, 
in short, to aohange of methods in the painting of flesh, in order to give 
it a mysticism it can perhaps never sustain without asceticism. 

And this is why I have discussed so fully this portion of my 
subject, for it explains what has been called ‘the decadence 
of Eossetti’s art.’ To eliminate aaceticwm from rommitie a^ti 
and yet to remain mmantic^ to retain that mysticism which alone 
can give life to romantic art, and yet to. he as sensuous as the 
Titians who revived sensuousnees at the sacrifice of mysticism^ was 
the quest, more or less conscious, of BosseiU^s genius. 

And let it always be remembered that to Eosset||i the human 
body, like everything in Nature, was rich in symbol. Every feature 
had" its suggestive value. To him the mouth really represented the 
sensuous part of the face no less certainly than the eyes represented 
the spiritual part ; and, if in certain heads the sensuous fulness of the 
lips became scarcely Caucasian, this was a necessary correction to eyes 
which became on their part over-mystical in their spirituality. And 
this grew upon him. Take, for instance, ‘ Pandora.’ Beautiful as were 
the early versions of this noble drawing, Rossetti felt that they were 
not sufficiently mysterious for such a subject as treated in the 
romantio temper, and he produced another version which, to a poetic 
imagination such as bis own, was infinitely more satisfactory because 
more symbolical. There was, I say, no decadence in Rossetti’s execu* 
tiiw skill, but he was always making experiments in flesh -painting. As 
the sense of mystery grew upon him, the corpwml pmt of nmn 
seemed more and more to be but the symbol of the spiritual ; and 
more and more did he try to render it so. Down to the very last all 
his koulties remained unimpmred, and he could have painted as 
brilliantly as he paintM it in the ^Beloved’ and ^Honna Vanna;’ 
but, by a method of his own (laying in his heads in ‘genuiiie ultra- 
mariiie ’ and white), he hoped to give, and did give, in hk after- 
painting that mysteiious and dreamy BuggestiveneSB to the fleili 
wMeh his mysterious eonc^tions requir^. But over and over 
again did a friend who durkig the last nine or ten years of hialiffi 
used his works in every stage warn him that he isas trying to 
makl^ a dorp^ medium io what it never can do^ what can only he 
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to the <miiitftrj imaginatioa the vMoi« » iiiiyrti€«fc! |»oht;* The 
‘ Afltarte Sj^iiaca ’ ie a ease in poiotk It -ivas this sasae Wild, on 

ttf Mting tlife fthiilk head afleiwards used fbr thls' illi^ 

suggested that it expressed exactly the ided of one of the OxietiM 
Veau8ea---(A1 Husa, perhaps— nsr else the Syrian Ventid) Wiio, 
g^wing less and less mystical as she travelled, became the Apln^ 
dite Western poetry. After he had painted ihe head, the l^ieiid 
perceived and told him that, striking as was the shadowy somhace- 
ness and admirably as it rendered the mystical idea, *the BtiMsh 
bu 3 ^ would not stand it.* And after a little reflection Boese^ti 
thought so too. He took another canvas and began afresh. But 
the mystery of the subject again overpowered bim, and be made 
it as dark and sombre as ever. It is easy to see wby this picthx^ 
has been somewhat roughly handled by the critics ; but to tho^ wlk> 
know and feel what Eossetti tried to express by it, and did expreM 
with amazing subtlety and power — the mystic type of all Eastern, 
and yet the mother of all Western, beauty— it will be one of his 
most interesting and characteristic pictures. But it it just h^ 
where such an^artistic medium as painting, which has to actpbyftiCally 
upon the senses, falls so far short of such a medium as poetry, which 
never actualises but acts directly upon the imagination and the 
intellect. The sombre and mysterious face of the Syrian Venus 
which, in a poem, Eossetti could so easily and so perfectly have 
indical^d (for poetry only indicates, it does not actualise), could 
never be rendered in a painting save to the apprehension 'of a v«y 
few. 

And a still more striking instance of the difficulty of rendering 
by painting subjects that are specially adapted to be waadered 
by poetry is seen in the ‘ Blessed Damozel.’ To pass from the poem 
to the painting is something like pasting from the poem of the 
Midmmmer Mghfa Dream to the acted play of tke Mid^mmer 
Nighfs Dream upon the London boards. But in each case this con 
trast is owing to the perfection of the literary rendering as much as 
to the imperfection of the other. 

The wa/ in which mysticism will grow in the mind where it ta 
once taken root, we see not only in Eossetti, but in Blake and also 
in such a poet as Calderon. In his later years, Rossetti bagma to 
know something of Calderon^ and it was interesting to xmtw tlM 
after a while he would speak of him in the same bmtk 
speare. Calderon, with his types instead of ohaiaolm ai^iii s^^ 
bols for dramatic utterances, seems but ^ a smrry ^iaklgk^ 
of us ; but, thorough as was Bossetti’s the 

mystieism of the S|mnish dramatist could strike a okxrd vrithm him 
which not even Shakspeare could often readii PuSke^ie theie 
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^%fmwd «)iout Shelley’s metapbjsioal instinct, T«el^y 
i^amemwD^nceB which show that Shelley, with all Ms iBystu^ui% ^d 
iiei loicw what nxetai^ysical epecnlation m6iu:it. Aafi, again, the 
pom <^led CTZct^ Confines has led soxne peopb to think that 
Bcesetti had what maybe called the xnelni^ysicai iitstin<^» But 
^neltber M^re noi* in any other of Bossetti’s poems, nor in Dante, nor 
in €a|deron, nor in Blake, nor in Shelley, will any trace be found of 
^t3i|it power which perhaps Shakspeare alone among poets scanetimes 
knew» that power which, like a ialghty wind, will come without the 
^hl^test warning upon the soul, whirling it up, so to i^eak, aboYe 
the farthest star, till the universe hangs beneath the drCdMnei^’a feet 
n trmnbling point of twinkling light, and then, at last, even this 
dies away and the soul cries out — as Hamlet cries — for help in that 
utter darkness and loneliness. The moment Bossetti’s imagination 
left the actual world it was not lost in space, but like Calderon’s, and 
like Blake’s, and like SheUey’s, it was lost among throngs of spiritual 
beingB as real as those he bad left. In a word, his genius both in 
poetry and painting was the very culmination and most perfect flower 
of the romantic temper, which is mystic without being metaphysical. 
That grand and mysterious countenance which figures so much in 
his pictures, and which, as the Tiirm said, offends the soul of John 
Bull because it diverges so sadly ‘from the Keepsake type,’ what is 
it but the visible presentment of that mystic Spirit who dominated 
Europe when the Greek gods were fled, and who, after the bastard 
jdassicism that followed the Beformation was also swept away, was 
^Isund again 

V , Sole flitting by the shores of old Romance ? 

. « Hot only had Bossettl more genuine romantic feeling than 
any ^man of this century, but more knowledge of romance. He 
who in this respect comes next to him in botli knowledge and 
t^per, and who in actual poetic achievement must be placed above 
bia% and above all workers in tbe rommitic vem — the author of The 
. BaHhi^ Paf«k2iee~^shovs no real Wief, scarcely an imaginative belief, 
in the supamatnral, and, therefore, lacks Use wizard’s wand which 
Bossetti eommands. ?iis to our other ^eat contwpojruy poets, it 
is their great strength that, havmg no vital belief in the supernatural, 
they are essentially modem, and cmmot be brought into the g^nerali- 
aation at aE. And, thm, as to his predeoessoia in the neo-yfomaiMic 
movement, Boott no doc^ had a genainorsyix^xUhy with^^^^f^^ 
ilMi^not nearly so miudi the 

- IlkAsandthei^tHii} ^4ap hot the that both 
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free fiwra the lidi^o^^ the 

MasoDs, astd the rest; ■ rormmce hy ^^^ 

and Mff MlaWers, the prieverhaifel * sdieelhey * is now enaMed t© see 
that the re tho 'l^stebeaard 

tran^iitiiie drama. And though Ooletidge^ hairing much mw of 
the artistie ^nscimaoe than Scott, was enahled, without even the 
knowledge at Scott’s command, to podnoe a jmem so chnig^ 
mediasval glamour as yet this glamour is only inter* 

mitteUt; he cannot keep it up (as Lamb half hints) beyond the tot 
part, thot^h Christahel is to the lover of poetry more precious njra 
poem than even Eossetti’s most precious things ; but Coleridge was 
enlinked to modem life and thought by a myriad gossamer chains 
quite unknown to Eossetti, who was really (as Mr. CMne has mid) 
*an anaohi^onism in these times.’ While Goleri(%e gave only nn 
imaginative belief to the moan of the beautiful witch bdiiind the 
oak tree, Eossetti gave a re^ belief to it. 

Therefore, the supernatural element of poetry, as I have said OM a 
previous occasion, finds in Eossetti’s ballads an expression as genuine, 
as unadulterated with self-conscious knowingness of a scientidc age, 
as if the poems had been written in the time of Eoger Bacom fri 
this he has no equal and, save his sister. Miss Christina Eossetti, HO 
second. What other people try to do and fail to do — give a poetle 
embodiment to the ‘ eerie ’ mood of Nature, as she lies dumb, but 
dreaming of man’s destiny — Eossetti does with so much imeonfMdoUs 
ease that he scarcely seems to try at all. But this is only one of 
Nature’s moods, A sense of the ‘ eerie ’ was the source of ^ssetti’s 
weakness and the source of his strength. For a sense of to' mystery 
envelbping all that we can see, or hear, or feel^ is not a blessing to a 
man but a curse, unless he can evolve therefrom a oomfortahle 
cosmogony. Not that the one important query for any soul to put to 
itself is * Am I comfortable?’ for, if there is indeed, as Eossetti 
believed, a future world of compensation, to ganm of^M^ here below 
may be that of *He who loses wins.* Yet something must be wroa^ 
when, an in Eossetti’s case, the sense of to weird makes a man 
uncomfortadle. Of supemataraliam tore are, it seems, two khads: 
one sinister^ the other optimistic. There is the Bupanatuialisift of 
dread which looks updn to human drama as the mere sport of 
Doom ; and these is to snpematuralisin of hope, based^ 
the Buds, on a btof in to beautiful intent lyii^ to to 
to Universe^* the rose of to world and its pettohe^^ 
like that of to Chaldsan and the Syrto 
tot ^^to toh is todbmsB, matto is evil, be 

incaraatO'is to eseape from sorrow and paim;^ tlnm, 

however, sUpematcrndto can, no dovlit^A 



reoognisiiig * the beaiitifhl intent ’ of the Sn^ end 
the Sjrian (hiditios, 

edeiu^ this * beatd)iM intent * <nm to fts 

the soul is released from fleshly conditioh^ a super- 
natniidisin which sees, or thinks it se^ indi<^ions in eVoltitloh that 
^le stnigi^e for life and the sorrows and even the mns of the fleih 
am necessary to the great scheme of evolving and sharply demarcating 
iiidividnals, by breaking up universal life into ever-new and ever- 
varying forms — a. supematuralism which hears, or thinks it hears, 
that the music of the great contrapuntist Nature, though not an eaidly 
recognised harmonious hymn, is nevertheless a grand fugue, to be re- 
cognised when we have escaped Hhat darkness of the flesh* which 
the Oriental mourns —a contrapuntal development, indeed, of the 
‘ morning music ’ which, as the Rosicrucians say, was struck out at 
the beginning of the world—a development which is really subject to 
one law of beauty and proportion, though now it appears to be but 
the independent movement of multitudii|o'as notes, sad more often 
than glad. 

Of systems, Eossetti had but small comprehension : yet this last- 
named theory of optimistic supematuralism gave him comfort during 
the last years of his life, and, but for the melancholy bias produced 
by chloral, would perhaps have given him peace. But such a slave 
is man’s reasoning power to anything that can act upon his nervous 
system that whether supematuralism shall take the sinister or 
the optimistic form may depend, and perhaps mostly does depend, 
upon hygpenic causes. 

And this brings me to those more important misconceptions in rela- 
tion to Rossetti — those which relate to his melancholy, and the cause of 
his seclusion. Now, why does a man seclude himself from his fellows ? 
Hie answer is obvious: he does so from lack of sympathy, real or 
imaginary. The yearning for sympathy is the mainspring of all effort 
-^the mainspring, indeedj of society itself, though it is much stronger 
in the poetic nature than in any other. But Rossetti’s yearning 
for sympathy had nothing whatever to do with literary or artistic 
vanity'. And this was one of his greatest charms. Hirougtiout his 
life be had taken an interest in only four subjects — poetfy, painting, 
mediseval mysticism, and woman. But, then, how passionate and how 
de^ had been his interest in all these I And no man could give 
him the sympathy be wanted whose interest in them all Was not as 
passionate and deep sis his own— hence his isolation. 

The first three of these subjects I have already touched upon. 
With regard to the last, it has been remarked, not only by the 
but by Mr. Myers, and aho by Mr. Quilter In his recent 
study of him, that ho poet and no painter has ever before him 
given so much attention to womhn as Rossetti has done. With 
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and an oecadonBl lyric «ii0h aa,Gfel»^ the 

subject of all his poems ; and the la^ of his pic- 

tures/ Not that, perlmp^ tiiis fimt of itsrff slmuld 
For although from olden times it has bean the special wMer oi -the 
poet to sing of love, if women believe that the |K)ets, or indeed any 
other variet;^of * writing men,’ -are really more susceptible to their 
charms, and really more alive to the ‘ sweet mystery ’ of sex than 
their less voluble brethren, they can have worked with but Uttie 
intelligence in those rich mines of satire upon woman andwommi’s 
frailtii^s which make so important a feature of all literatures both in 
prose and verse. Whether or not it is because of that large feminine 
element that all poets claim, aud which all writing men are said to 
possess (and which may perhaps induce a kind of suMe and im- 
conscious feeling of rivalry towards a sex which is, it seems, parUy 
their own), it certainly seems to be the fact thai^ poets and posemen 
are more alive to the faults of woman’s character than those who 
have not the gift of singing or saying her praises. Poets are especi- 
ally sensitive on this point. And perhaps the English rustics are 
right who think that we owe even the nightingale’s song not so 
much to the passion of love as to the bird’s discomfort in sitting on 
a thorn. ' . 

But in Rossetti’s art the very large part played by woman had a 
deep psychological meaning. It expressed frankly and fuUy Uie 
man. Not, perhaps, that woman-worship such as his aiMi of poets 
in general would have been held of much account by the lugbest 
representatives of their sex, the great women who have shed lustre 
upon our century, not by their genius alone but by a bumanitariaiiism 
beyond the reach and ken of men — a benevolence bora, perhaps, 
of inherited habit from ages of ancestral patience under auff^ng 
and wrong— women such as Mrs. Browning I mean, George Sand, 
George Eliot, and that hery genius who hurled her soom at Milton 
on account of his Eve. But if it cannot be said that, in Ihis high 
sense, Rossetti understood woman (and in this high sen^ perhaps, 
woman must be understood before ever the holiest relations possible 
between the eexes can be understood), he was yet not without a fedhlg 
for her heroic side. This, at least, can be said, that th^ was in 
him n^ne of that self-educating intent in love which is so nuiBome 
a feature of sentimental poets, such as Goethe and Musset. Whan 
he loved a woman, it was because he must, not beeaxue m 
and there is not onelove^sonnet in bis hook which is a Eisoi^ 
production. -- - 

But to return to the subject of Boesetri’s seidiisissi. A 
for a oompletenw and a br^dth of sympathy suish as 
get, and such, peritaps, as no man has a td simple 
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tiaAfc jedliiaion about wbiob Ims iniUefiu 

no sold eau giise motlier.i And 

with li^atiixa 

soothe all sorows, even therdeefesbWe^^ 
of ^se 9 tx 0 WB» sin. But it ivas the xmsSsxtuiie of iBosaei^ ih^ was 

wKiiOiid that passion for Nature whli^ ls^ our 

ih^gpyish blood. Those dews of peace that laE iijm the he^ sun- 
dse» soothing for a time even where they cannot heal, were not for 
Min. The raindrops on the hedges and the grass, idiming in the 
sun at Kelmscott, gave him but lii^le Measure. It almost seemed 
that, to him, as to Pascal, ‘Nature offered nothing Mit matter of 
doubt and disquietude.’ Ha mistrusted ber symbols, I think, 
not knowing her. Mr. J. A. Symonds’s hue sonnets on le&loMon 
render better than any words of mine that temper whi^. was at once 
Hie cause and the eff^t of Bossetti’s seclusion, and they also show how 
Nature alone is the consoler. 

But, if a great deal has been written about Bossetti’s sedLusion, 
how much more has been written about his melancholy! Mr. Hall 
Caine, in writing Ms graphic and powerful book of BeeoBections, 
aoted skietly upon the pku he announced in Ms pre&oe of deleting 
exactly what he bad seen, notMng extenuating and setting down naught 
in malice. What came before him he saw with eyes of quite remarkable 
sharpness, and what he saw he has certainly described with a deep sym- 
pathy and yet with an undinching honesty. He took care to iterate and 
reiterate that his book was to be taken merely as a record of bis inter- 
course with a man whose health was shattered during the time that he 
lived with him. The public, however, preferring to take a more sensa- 
tional view of things, has determined to find in all Bossetti’s work the 
tattcesofa morbid melancholy. That picture of Bossetti's, whose sadness 
seems to have struck the critics most forcibly is the ‘ Proserpine.’ Be* 
cause Proserpine^ expression is sad, it is assumed that the arti^ must 
hav« been suffering from a painful degree of mental depression while 
pncsIuMng it. Now, as a matter of fact, this picture was produced at 
KstoseoH/ M 1873, a time when, as he has often said (and as Mr. 
Sharp TeoMcdt), ha was enjoying a degree of calm happiness mdi as 
he had, perhaps, , never known b^ore. I saw muc^ of Mm there. 
A beantiM old iii8xior«^hoase d the kind he loved, situated m -the * 
banks of the Thames, had been taken by him in coi^uneHoxi with 
a poetrfneSid, a man combming wiUi the rarest geniias the eleotric 
animal spirits and the exhaustless interest in life wMdr {in Ahese 
days) rarely accompanies the poetfoal temperament. And. then there 
mm the Sequent visits of his own imiily and other Mends. < ^ Biuser- 
k a sad picture, because the sulyeet is sad; it la n^iftenous, 
beeaiim mystery bad b^^ the one basis iff BcMSKt^s ac^ 
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ifeilB ^ tmk tW tal^ftxlK to kypoohon- 

ciliai'^ iAi»^ **>»>' ib 

^ij^ed MhBm tlio ewam i H« -wiiot^viAov.^ 

his own im3ig4tiii:jviA ii.^^f» o| feywo^ , and ditiniiianw 

as I iiave ^nerer seen oqnfdledi ‘Of its rai^ie^ no a^dio ojq^ociim 
of his can give any aolioiii ' ^ ' He had not Oie ssmlest eoinsaaiid owsar 
it. And let Jfc not be supposed that thio was * «Ughfeafiffitetion;,2^ 
letnny cm think less io£ Bossetti because^ having lost the governaiaoe of 
the most poweiful of aH the human faculties^he suffered much misexy* 
For ima^nation akme can give happiness ot w makings mh^or 
poor^ turning the most useless of all the metals into life’s ewmM^in 
bonum, and transmuting pebbles which the lower animals appraise 
at their real value into gems to possess which the^ fantastic cbimem 
man will immolate half his race. In a certain sense it may be said 
that our vary senses recognise only such impressions as the imagina^ 
tkn dictates. It is asserted that a drop of cold water wiU scaid, 
if the person upon whose flesh it falls really imagines it tO be boil- 
ing. And I believe it : I feel certain that Hossetti could have been 
SO scalded. Like fire, then, imagination is a good servant bufc .a^ 
bad mastm’. This, I say, was Eossetti’s curse, that like Professor 
TyndalFs f sensitive flame,’ which xiees and falls to the tiny sounda 
of a tuning-fork or the rustle of a dress, or the plashing of a 
drop, the tremulous flame of his soul was disturbed by every bmath. 

To tell him anything of a specially pathetic or tragic natuse mB 
cruel, so vividly did he realise eveiy situation* A friend of Ms used 
to amuse him, when strolling by the Thames at Kelmscott, by^eUiwg 
him anecdotes and stories gathered from out-of-tbe-way books^ or nlse 
invented for the occasion. So powerful (that is to say, sochildlSte) 
was Bossetti’s imagination, so entirely did it doininate an ixKtelleei of 
unusual subtlety, that these stories interested him just as miudi as real 
adventures, and^ though he knew them to be gossamer fictions woven 
at the moment of telling, he would be as muoh affected by an un- 
happy catastrophe as though they had been incidents of real life, and 
would sometimes beg foti the catastrophe to be altered. He was an 
idealist, X lay, if ever there was one : be paid the penalty for living 
in the idealist’s world of beautiful dreams, if ever that penalty vhw 
paid by man. The friend once told him a versified stmy called ^ 
Last rBcm JW. It narrated how, when our first paiemlss w^ 

driven from the Garden of Eden, tempering^^a^ 
with mmroy, made dim within their minds the memory of flwd 
place* And when sons and daughters were bom to 
content with their heritage^ not knowing what ^ And 

Eve was content in tiieir contmitment. But at liiitf nftaeiwiatiy years 
(ff a mother’s joys and sorrows^ Eve gave blith 
others, and her hetuet was troubled* For tyapoonl^ 



.. a Tspt fiioe to ftlayiM of 4^ miim 
^ipfefie%ia« the pupib of li» 

lomembered sow to be 
wept, knowing that abe bad gi^en 
laabep^ dnkl/ And Bossetti w^ttoo^ iu wdl be tt%bti€^ 
dM tlb allegorj of tbe poet apply as it applied to hinoi. » ' 

Ad bere is the danger that threatens the idealist. ^ trying to 
find an earthly Paradise he takes the road to an earthly MelL Not 
I am going to indulge in cheap moralisings about sssthetieism. 
Oerbdn crltiesi taking advantage of the assooiations counecded just 
now with this word^ have been sneering at Bossetti as an ^ sssthete.’ 
I am sorry for them. Some little sense of the meaning of beauty 
in the world would be wholesome and good for them. In the Greek 
version of the Golden Ass the quadruped takes human form on 
merely munching a few rose leaves. Still, it is true that Paradise 
can nev^ be reached by the flowery paths of sesthetics. And 
it is by these very paths that the ideali^ so often tries to reach it 
— ^not knowing that it is straight to the dreadful land of rnimd they 
lead.^^' ■ « 
That ennui should be the curse of literary men and artists more 
than of others is not, as 1 have said, when speaking of Mue^et, so 
earily explicable as might appear. For, at first thought, would 
seem to be' the proper cbaracteristic of an mind; and in a 

certam deep sense — in Bichter’s sense when he said that the Scholar 
has no ennui — this may be really so ; for whatever ideas a man may 
have, they are bastard ideas, false and conventional ideas, if they do 
not draw nourishment from the infinite wealth offered by the external 
world. ‘ For although ’ (to quote from my own words when speak- 
ing of Musset) ‘it is but natural that ennui should follow that 
rough demolishing of ideals which comes upon us when we enter upon 
what is called “ life,” this, except in poor minds, is, one would have 
thought, only temporary. With most people, perhaps, there has been 
a time in their lives when, in the stillness of the night, pondering the 
drama (barieqoinade and tragedy) of human life, they have cried out 
with !riiomiM A Kempis, “ You are my witness, Lord, that I find con- 
sokriou nowhere ; rest in no creature.’^ But with the healthy imnd 
ikk mood passes, and must pass, because it is not healthy. Auotl^r 
ray cff Mght or two comes even fi om sorrow itself, and there is a inagic 
change. The sombre landscape breaks into life smiling even through 
tears^veiywhere there is, if not “ consolation,’’ hope ; in all creatifres 
there is, if not “ rest,” mtorest and instruction. Hus nu^ come 
religion, or it may oome of solitary intercourse with Nature, m: it may 
ccSne of nothing but experience of life, greatly livirg in the world, 
batGhilg greatly there, aUd greatly suffer Bossetti nemcouM learn 

that, Abugh in passing throlig]^ the world we have to drop our wings 
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iiM a^Biktamm theses only^M^ He 

cotihl wswex ham sUnut ttoe is nfl^ cme xkT Umie ii&mjNsyei . Mi 
fihouldariiig al<»ig so esgerlj io the not as wadMtilly 

or^msedsAtlielHidsof Even aMsarvqtsi has 

Uiight the «>iil the bammiass ef aH hiiXBsm^M 
fhsdtiAlicni <3iaaat has ied and poetaj itadtf has beooine the mm 
rbjntiik^ and dilauDg of an ins^^ hum as it Ms away to death 
thmugh infinite air« nay* even after the ezecolse o€ the aMtions seesss 
scarcely to stand the &ono test, theie is soinething yet tM 
calm and satisfy-^the braoing exercise of duty, and that most nolde 
of all struggles, which, as 1 have hinted, we leave mainly to the women 
in these days, the struggle for what Bacon calls ^ the relief of man^s 
estate.’ ■ ■ ' * ■ 

But mostly the Crowning misfortune of the idealist is, like Eossetti, 
tWt he cannot see this — that he can take no interest in common 
things. He needs amusing* Those Estrange nocturnal drives v^ith 
friends about London and its environs,’ which have had, it seems, a sort 
of Haroun^al-Easchid reputation, were simply resorted to by Eossetti 
as an escape from sorrow and emiui^ as were also those * carious ad* 
ventures with mystics, of whom London is as full as Aleppo or Bagdad/ 
which have been talked about of late. For, recluse as Eossetti was, 
no one was more alive than he to the magic and the pathos of a great 
city after midnight. And it was a relief to the pains of that insoixmia 
which is bom of eimui — 

That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate, 
as Byron calls it. 

The subject of Rossetti’s chloral-drinking has been so mixed . up 
with the question of his art, that it is, I am sorry to say, impossible 
to leave it untouched. Even so sympathetic a critic as J^. Qoilter 
speaks of the ^ fatal influence of chloral withering Rossetti’s powers,’ 
and in this he gives expression to a very common, a very natural, 
but a very erroneous notion. Rossetti’s poetry is evidence that up to 
the last his genius remained unimpaired by chloral. For instance, 
in style the most direct and masculine his poetic work is his ve^ 
latest, as will be found on referring to his second volume, pabUshed 
just before he died. Pictorial as is the language in the flrst Y<flusn^ 
it is not absolutely Hhe incamaticm of the thought’ lApguage and 
thought do not seem each bom of the other, as is so often the oM in 
Shakespeare’s language, in Coleridge’s, in Keats’s, and in !%• l^i^yr 
son’s, like Shelley’s language, it is rather to be compai^ 
gause ^hind which the thought ig seen iridescent like a 

in a net. No donbt the answer to this i^y ,he, in the 
beginning of the century the greatest poetic 'luting exhibited a 
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^tlie im of the eemiobn^eiise poetry of tli^ 

the liblmesl aa^ glan^ 

■ Wordsworth^s maeterpieoes, mc& two 

gveat odeg, tbis is seen, though often with him pfiiritgr of €t|3e se dhs- 
tmiM by idiosyncrasy. But it is In Keats’s odea, ai^xh €<toidge’s 
best work such as KMa Kkai^ €kristc^el^ L(mf^ d^ in 

FeHb wUkotti Hope, where is more deaerly sem tils oondiilaation of 
the best qualities of eighteentii o^tuzy style and the best qualities 
ninete^th century style. Those poets who followed these, save 
in the one case I have indicate, got further away no doubt from the 
prosaic style of the eighteenth century and be^me more 

poetic, but at the sacrifice of directness and lucidity. luEossetti’s 
imt volume, his language is never this ^ large utteraa%’ thor^b it 
gleams with colour and is aMve with subtle suggestions of mystie 
pasMom But in the best writing in the second volume^iu such 
poenls as TOAout Her, parts of the Ki7ig*8 Tragedy^^pexta: of Rose 
and especially in such sonnets as The Last Three at 
Trafalga/t and Trtic Woman— his style assumes a new quality, 
becoming as lucid and at the same time as poetic as that of the great 
writers I have named. Such lines as these, for instance, are far from 
rare in the second volume :— 

The sunriae blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hill-flower, and the noblest troth 
Dies here to duet. 

Therefore it is wrong to suppose^that ‘ the fatal influence of chloral 
withered Eossetti’s powers.’ Indeed, the remarkable thing about 
chloral is, that while it produces melancholy suspiciousness and all 
kinds of illusions, it can leave all the executive functions untouched. 
Even at the time Mr. Caine depicts, when Eossetti was iU, his 
intellectual brilliance showed as little real abatement as did his 
genius. Late in the night, when the exhaustion of production was 
recovered from, he would even to the last brighten up into his old 
a self that had hardly a match, 1 should imagine, among his 
^bmiteniporaries. The rapidity of his perceptive powers was some- 
times bewOdezing. Before his interlocutor bad well began his 
fienteno^ Eossetti bad taken in the idea and was ready with his 
answer; an an^er clothed, alimys, in language m apt and so 
p^ect, that no after revision cotM have improved it* fiis wit, 
though not abundant and not of ^ the rarest water/ was qaite unique. 
It always had an intellectual bods, and seemed a sii^ifular com- 
bination of those real analc^es 80 U|^t by the logics and the 
superflcial and frmciful analogieB whli^ are Ihe quart of the mere 
wit. There is, however, the greatest ignorance afloat as to the nrture 



cf tMi new droi'y iSi:!;^ was very 

nearly conqneied (once by Madox Brown# and aeveiral times % my- 
adf aided by his &ithM fiiend 2iBr* Treffry Donn); but to have 
saooeededy a fnend having the kind of in^uenoe ov^ him that some 
of ns had, must have lived in the hoDwe with him, must have devoted 
a life to him. 

But I h<lv© ahwady exceeded the J^iaee allotted to me, and feel 
that 1 have hardly yet begun to speak ^ Bossetti ; so interes^ng 
and various is the subject, so impossible is it to do such a subject 
justice. 
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PARTY OBLIGATIONS TO-DAY. 

Thb duties of a Parliamentary Opposition have been so busily can* 
vassed of late that no introduction is necessary to the few remarks I 
have to offer. That a beaten army should turn upon its leadm is no 
new thing in history ; and the scene which Scott describes among 
the Covenanters at the battle of Bothwell Bridge has many a parallel 
in the annals of Parliamentary warfare. There is nothingi therefore^ 
either novel or surprising in the complaints which have been made 
of the management of the present Opposition. Mr. Haikes has not 
been the first Conservative to bring similar charges against Lord 
Beaconsfield himself."^ From 1855 to 1865 they were rife among 
a secticm of his party; and I remember twenty years ago 
hearing a great admirer of Mr. Disraeli declare, quite gravely, that 
the Conservatives would be in office directly, if they had only got 
some quiet country gentleman to lead them. Well, now they have 
got one, and a very good one, too ; and now, of course, it is found 
out that they would be in office again to-morrow if they had 
only Lord Beaconsfield to lead them. From men smarting under 
recent disappointment, calm and consistent justice is not to be ex- 
pected, and hardly to be asked, more especially if they &ncy that op- 
portunities are lost which might have been turned to good account ; 
and that eneigies are rebuked which, under such depressing condi- 
tioni^ ought to be considered very creditable and welcomed with 
offidaira^es. The public in gexmral, therefor^ need not lay too much 
stress on the little passage of arms which has recently t^en place 
between the accusers and the advocates of the present Conservative 
chiefii. It was almost a matter of course, and equally so that it 
should give occasmn to the enemy to blaspheme. Mr* Baikes and 
Mr. St. John Brodridr have been eag^ly pounced up(m by Ministerial 
mgans as testifying to the totd prostration and diss^Uon of the Con- 
smvative party. Behold, they »y, a party in ruins. M lids is v^ 
prc^p^i it is the right thing to say, and shows that lib^ fiaeling is 
in a tiamd and healthy state. need not give one moment’s 

uneasiness to any reasonable Conservative who reflects fliat he said 
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^6 «ame thing bimsdf of the libenk i^e years ago ; and that each 
paity has said it of the othar in ttxm nearly as often as thej have 
changed places since the Eefotm Bill of 1632. 

But mtstahen as it may be to attach much weight to these 
sensioas, it may probably be true that the responsibilities of the 
Oinserv^iT^ party in Farliam^t^i^^ th|t pmsent mom^t are exeap- 
tionally grave ; and a little time spent M considering tbe duty of the 
Opposition from rather a different point of view than has hitherto 
been suggested may not be altc^etber thrown away. 

Xhe duty of an Of^sition must deprad on the policy of the 
Govemmmt. It will vary with the times^ ftmn comparative inaction 
at one moment to the most relentless hostility at anotiiier. Some- 
times parties differ only about} methods, sometimes about first pdii- 
ciples, sometimes about both. And according to the predommanoe 
of one or other of these phases of controversy will the oblation of 
the Minister's opponents to use all}tbe}mean£i at their disposal fi)r the 
defeat or emasculation of his measures wax and wane. Whan both 
parties are pretty well agreed about the great ends of govemment, 
the duty of the Opposition is rather criticism^than resistance ; and it 
will 80 far support the Ministers of the Crown as to co-operate with 
them in maturing and perfecting measures which both alike ctm- 
flider for the public good. We could point to several periods of histoi^ 
when parties were divided from each other by little more than differ- 
ences of opinion on questions of detail; and although the mere 
rivalry which necessarily exists under any circumstances between the 
* outs ’ and the ^ ins ' is sufficient to infuse a certain tartneu into 
the tone of their discussions, it need not mean at such times that 
either party is afraid of the other, or thinks it moving in a dan- 
gerous direction. Such was the state of parties during the early 
part of Lord Chatham's first administration ; during the first ten years 
<£ his son’s first administration ; daring part of Sir Bobert Peers, 
and during the whole of Lord Palmerston’s, adndnistration. In 
periods such as these, he will be tbe best leader of Opposttion who 
pomts out defects of legiriation, or mistakes’ in foreign policy, 
or whatever other fiiults he may be obliged to notice, with the 
greatest judgment, dignity, apd modeimtion. But we have left such 
periods as these a long way b^ind us now. Broad rivers and lofty 
mountains have been crossed since then ; and we are in the mlM of 
a ,tbt^y new order of things, confronted by tbe probleins wMseki 
Lord Palmerston foresaw, and Lord Beaconsfield desoribed^ but 
tbe Bolption of which neither has left us any clue. ' ^ 

Start^, tben, with Burke’s definition of paity^ lefi niit tea what 
coneWoiM we can draw from it apjdicalde to the pmeabiitaatioa. 
Opposition duties flow directly from party diftiei^ and whin we know 
tbe one we know the other. Party, aays ih Ida letter to the 

Sheriff of Bristol in 177»- 
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(nSted fxc pioiuotiai^ IgrtMT joiift cadtwroaan^' tteiMliaad 
fiurtici:^ ilk •whi^: iksy are a^ agtM * ^ 4 

iumourable connection will ayo;^,it ia ^ir 
jii^ nret^^ to put tbe xnen who lipH tb^ opijnlonB Inio su^ a ooii£^<>a 
aa ml* to cany tbeir cdnimon plans In^ exacuHob!, tbe i^wer 

aiki( aitbonty of the State. As this power is attadied to oei^iii - dtaatioia^ It i» 
lhair 4iiiy to ceoitend for those situations. * c ' 

Of ' iMimme the corollary to this is that, as they are to tew erexy jiist 
misthod to put the men who agree wil^ them into a oosiition to 
give effect to their opinions, so they are to use ev^ just laethod to 
put those who differ from them out of it. When Burke wrote this 
letter, the House of Commons was engaged in its great strt^le 
with the king on the revival of personal government^ involvings it is 
needless to say, one of the rudimentary questions of political philo* 
sophy. As the commencement of this struggle was almost oontem* 
poraneous with the king’s accession, and as Burke did not enter 
Parliament till 1765, he had as yet no experience of any House of 
Ooznmons except one that wbs (Mvided on this high constitutional 
controversy. Whether he would have written of party obligations in 
the saine strain under different circumstances, when no such principle 
was at stake, it is unnecessary to inquire. It is enough to know 
that this is ^hat he thought was the duty of Parliamentary Opposin 
tion at a time when parties were at issue with each other, not on the 
details of a Divorce Bill, or a Highways Bill, or a Shipping Bill, but 
on questions which go to the root of establi^ed systems of govern- 
ment ; and if on these, then inferentially on all others which bring us 
face to face with the first principles of society. We are at snob 
times to use *■ every just method’ for placing those persons in power 
who agree with us in the particular ‘ principles’ on which we think 
the national interest should be pursued, and for dislodging others 
who would pursue it on a contrary principle. 

If we inquire what Burke meant by ‘just methods,’ w can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that he meant every method which the 
forms of Paiiiament permitted, as distingui^ed from the secret and 
irregnhir methods occasionally employed by the king for ridding 
hims^ of haen whom he disliked. 

partly then, according to Burke, are not merely natiimal com- 
mittees for carrying on the public administmtion, hut bbd^es of 
political trustees entrusted with the preservation of great pdiid|to 
of government, and bound to resist to the uttermost ev^ attempt 
to encroach upon them. They are to contend with ^ thi^ ndght 
fpr possession of those places which give them the hett 
of dcnng so, and for the dic^plaoeinent of antegotdsli 

of contradictory pnnciples. When ‘these; two "^ahtngdiiistic 
mtemln not happen to colne ihto ooIBMcW, 
thdbf id|pin^ ; but, as often as they dii^ eteiy / i^cthod ’ must be 
employed to secure the victory for what we believe to be the truth. 
That we ere now living in a period wh^ the contest of parties is 





thiok^ b^Fond dinpute*; ' i iStjMQKl^ ike#i^ ikb^gse^ 

stituisimiil a&d Bodal oonfii<rt wbjGb <»iticip9ied (tocfly 

afteK ^e Re£tm MU, 
of »diieve]|l><$has(ii(Ft^ 

and ill*G(mid^ped izieftsure, oofu^kod poy^pone. But SM»r. ;llie 
decks axe dleaxed Ibx action;? and tbe idbefalsi th^nsel^e^ in 
person of Mz, Chamberlain, have hoisted the signal for clofl^« 
years ago are were warned of whai was near #. hand; . , 

We axe now (said Xiord Beaootisdeld in March 1S78) emerging &om the flsoid 
period in which almost all the public men of this generation have been bronght 
All tbe questions of Trade and l^avigation, of the Incidence of Taxation, kid ^ 
Public Economy are settled. But there are other questions not less Importeni^ 
and of deeper and higher reach and range, which must soon engage the attactioa of > 
the country. The attributes of a Constitutional Monarchy— whether the aiisto-; 
cratic principle should be recognised in our Constitution, and, if so, inwhat ibm f— 
whether the Commons of England shall remain an estate of the realm, nhmerhas, 
hut privileged and qualified ; or whether they should degenerate into aiiin<Ss- 
criniiBate multitude P-^wheriier a National Church shall be Baaintainod, and,il 40 , 
what shall be its rights and duties P— the functions of corporatione, the 
of endowments, the tenure of lauded property, the free disposal and even theex^rtr 
ence of any kind of property — all those institution^ and ^ those prink^^es witidi 
have made this country free and famoiis, and conspicuous for its union of brdex' 
with liberty, are now impugned, and, in due time, will become gteat and ' 
questions. 

With this prospect ia view, the duty of a Coaservative OppQ9itb>a 
becomes fiomethiag very different from what it waa in that ‘ fiscal 
period in which almost all the public men of this gencaratioii have 
been brought up/ and may demand exertions and tactics to which 
it is not unnatural that such men should be slow to acoomniodate 
themselves. They have to act up to the i^irit ai^ not mei:ely the l^er 
of the doct^e enunciated by Burke, and strain ev^ nerve, pot 
only to place themselves in offioei, but as lar as possible to weaken 
the power for mischief pofeessed by those who now occupy it ; and I 
would go so far as to say that wh^ oalled. upon to choose between 
two altematives^the one, as it seems, mpre conducive to the ultimate 
reoov^ of their nu^orky ; the oth^ better calculated to de^t,, 
thou^it be bat for a time, the schemes of their oppements-^tbey 
should unhesitabbgly prefer Ihe |atter« It is eyeryt^ng. to 
time., I say it is a necessaiy iiffer^ce from Burke’s 
a bad Goyemmentii to, jbe attacked on all poi]k6, wliei^^:^^l^ 
any immediate prospect of ejecting it or not; if by 
check it in .thCr po^t of those mischievima 4eF^i§i^ 
tefms of our argument it is bint upon executi^ % so We are 
just as muM; empk^ring ^a jiisb xnelho|iA of our 

own p] 3 sieq^, a8 if it led to the kpinodi rto pur £ri(^(k, 

to power* When seems remote? or it is not a con^ 



^hioh we ouglit to aaoriioe mtiek Beim It >0(Msni%idl 
b^Mrn Idst for tek6 of wliieii the mr^ee unu ittiiie. 
in possesBion of power ii netoi^^ 

^ different doetrine. The Oppositiai ii^' he told iliet it 
WH not rise in public estimatian by the eiaph^ineiit of vesi^ioiis 
teolics; that if it only esbibits palranee end priideiief end niodeie^ 
tite its turn will oome round again in time | whereas^ if it does not) 
its restoration to ofloe will be defied to the Gtwsk Kalends. But 
what is the use of preaching eiudr nmxims as these to men who are 
fighting for their lives fighting, tliat iS) for the political and sodal 
fabric which is threatened with immediate ruin^ and whidii embodies 
in. th^ eyes all that is august and venerable ? The olgeet with them 
is not their own return to power, after all which they love has been 
destroyed, but rescue from imminent destruction of the institu- 
tions wbieb the j are pledged to defend. If they can gain but the 
recite of a day, who can tell what a day may bring forth f To bid 
the Opposition hold its hands and acquiesce in revolutionary legisla- 
tion avowedly aimed at the subv^sion of all which ccmstitutes the 
raison d^itre of Conservatism, in order that hereafter, when there is 
nothing left for them to preserve, and therefore, in the estiination 
of their rivals, no harm left for them to do, they maybe permitted 
to return to power, is an insult to the common sense of the Conserva- 
tive party, as well as an imputation on their honour, which we trust 
they will do nothing to justify. Return to power ! What kind of 
a bribe is that ? What is power to them but for the sake, as Burke 
said, of promoting the national interest in conformity with the 
particular principles oa which they are all agreed ? 

1 hope, therefore, that I may be pardoned for saying that, in 
recent discussions of the subject by Conservative membM of Parlia- 
ment, too much stress has in my opinion been laid upon the tendency 
of this or that policy to promote the return of the Co^rvatives to 
power. Mr. Brodiiok says that < those who, without any alternative 
policy to pfopose, show l^ speech and Mter a detsnahiation simply 
to enMble the Ministry, may not even serve their present tum** 
Yetbealso deeUues that Hheir mission is not in abeyance; they 
cannot afford to wait a sudden revival of Ccmaervative enthmuasm, 
or for the friH dewdc^ment of the vadllatioii of purpose vdiiidi is 
rid4ing the present Ministry one by one of its most ardent siq^ 
porters.’ Th^ cam^t afford to wait for that event; they have a mis* 
sion to fulfil b^sre It happens. I entitdj agree w^h him. Tbs 
exposition has a defensive mia^on to fulfil whidi U need not emn^« 
cate by the elaboratioii of an administrative pfQgiiUBime» ^ If it talm 
boldly on leiislmioe to rmrohilioilaiy etkanfsa fhaftmay yet 
be psm if postponed eidy Ibr a sh^ fmm 

ni|ldlS|g that the people of this ooiinhyr dhaB fixr so 

imisla longer the enjoyment all of tboae benefita wMsh flow from 
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a{»pe«ed iff tliie ^ 

U lliat 

ikmt that -rnffif-ms 

f^al^^Aiii 4 ^ 2 ^ ; ftsd that a great pa«t .d^ tl^ 
habits sad seatio^ts th^ foster, eaftohiify 

iar boldiag society together* Is it aoUMiiigt thea, to IsMmi ’^hat 
only one more generation of Eogliahmen dmH. be bronght under 
the influenoe of wholesome and elevatiOg tmditimk^ that patnot|Siii> 
loyalty, sad reMgion shall be handed down one stage farther in enr 
natioi^ history ? And^ more than that» it is impossible to say but 
that what may seem only the temporary resoae of a CJonstItiillon 
from imminent destruction may be in reality its permanent salva- 
tion. Is it nothing to gain time for refleotion, for eompaiison, lor 
experience ? Is it utterly vain to hope that we may a|^peal with 
success from the passions of an ignorant, to the understands^ of an 
educated, nation, such as we are constantly assured England wiU in 
time become ? Is it altogether idle to suppose, that if the work of 
revolution were completed at the present day, our posterUy might 
bitterly reproach us for not having held out longer, and for having 
surrendered what they had discovered to be of inestimable worth ? 
At all events, surely it is the part of one who believes in the valne of 
the patrimony bequeathed to us by our ancestors, to do bis utmost to 
preserve its benefits to his countrymen as long as he poasihly eaai$ Wnd 
to consider that for all practical purposes he is, as much boimd.to 
fight for another generation of good government and sidutaiy sodid 
laws, as for another oentuiy.’ » 

Dissolutions of Parliament which do not overthrow the Ctuvem- 
ment may so strengthen the Oppositimi as to make it virtually 
master of situation. Thia happened in I835, and in IBdfr ; and 
it would have happened again in 1882 had a diasdation taken place 
in Augtt^. Tins we understand from Mr. Brodiiek to have been 
the opinion of both Lord Salisbury and & Staffmd Kmrthoote. 
And unless my memory Mis me, the Mmer of these two statesmen 
has said before now that no state of parties was so favourahle to 
Conservative principles as a weak Idbefal Government and a strowg 
Conservative Opposition. The saying may not be so true now ii |t 
was twenty years ago, when a regular and aoUve Oppoi^lm im 
regarded as asa esses^ elmnent of our Parlsameikary^^ 
and absolute!!^ necessary to the healthy wmrkkig of 
there is still quite enough truth in H to ^istify thof Ooi^^ In 

aetiag on dt. is so M true that it wmdd 
thefr' oaase mm 

tlnm a {K>weiM Qovesmnmit five or^ s^ eondMcoiff 

beiiig cmdsmned to impot^ ti^ Whola intervemng psmodL 
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^ %hde Obnser^^ 4m ^mmnei 
W0i3tijke^ pBitty entertdiiM dd%M W to^ 

& 0 t Intended to reform, but to aki^h^yiSk^imtis^ jpdiial^ 
bas ecmie down to and 

tibitt'titej iurO just as honest and eameat tn the purw# 4^ what tiegr^ 
bdl^tie ^ be the trntb, as OonsertatiTes ought to he i% de&nee of 
whit iSb&y bdlieve to be the truth — I am soiry to ^ aay^ that to be 
fothidd4!i to ^enfeeble’ the GoOernmeUt, unless we hirre an alteiy 
naMVe policy^ to is to me unlnt^iglbie advice. Our ^idteniativa 
pcdioy is the defensive policy I hai^ described* To weakena Govern^ 
meat, though we cannot overthrow it, by a sucoesston of attacks, 
calculated either to lower its cre(^t or embarrass its action, thereby 
detra^lng so much from its abiUty to carry through its prq|eets, is 
surdly a perfectly legitimate mode of party warfare, and one which is 
dhrectiy deduoible from Burke’s definition of party. 

But we need not go so far back as !&• Burke. We see that this 
WBfi the pv^icy of liOid Beaoonsfieldr From 1852 to I8d5 Ms great 
oljeet was lb demonstrate the unscrupulous character of the coalition 
between tibe Wh%a and the Feelites; and for this purpose he made 
speech after speech which certainly had the effect of enfeehliag it, 
though he did not hope to overthrow it, and had no alternative policy. 
But he succeeded in making the Eadical party regret the share they 
had taken in it ; and that was one step gained towards the leinstate* 
ment of the Tories. From 1855 to 1865 his object was to drive in the 
wedge still deeper between the Badical and Whig section of the 
Liberal party ^ exhibiting in the strongest light the wide gulf 
which yawned between them on numerous important public ques- 
tions, and especially on foreign ones. The China Vote of 1857, bo 
it remembered, was none of Mr. Disraeli’s seeking. He oould not 
help supporting Mr. Gobden, because he believed him to be right ; 
but he knew that a majority would be mischievous, and though will^ 
ing to weaken the Government, had no desire tp^ defeat it. This 
feelhig was chared by his immediate supporters, one of whom was 
oveihtar^ to midter, on return^ fimn the lobby to his seat after 
taking pwtt In the divMom ^Dami^ We ^iaB w^ But had 

his own piC^ Stood firm five years afierwardi, ho w^ have seated 
them in power under far othm* ^romxwtanees^^^ those whkh at^ 
tended ^em In 1886.' Had Mr. WalpoWs resolutkm bemi pcoeeeded 
with in 1863, as Dkraeli wishid^ it wmM ^ve been 

carried^ and t^ Dotiaermtiyes would have retinned to powm befeeo 
their numbers had been dimiitufeed by the general deetioil 'ef 1865^ 
uakhackled by the qnestiosi of BarBaineiitary Befeme wMi Lmd 
GovMnne&t'luii dbeinkihedi end^ wlum mnitli 
haws all the advnntage mstiltiDg^^’ the^4^^ 

their e^fMImBts that they on thehr^idde of the Hbase wnin unah^^^ 
miwilling to proceed with lt .4 Dr 1867 idl these obifillens w 
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1862, £ Believe irWd^ Ba^e ta^i^ v^ diifc^ obtuse 

and fiSLoh tusi to Bavo ib^e^ %Be Tory pa^ mbst #ljie d^ 

oulties and dli^iiaiLS^^ % eneodipai^^ 

and ^Mcli were irael^ in to leave " nothing; but a eluidee 

of eidk. Ifitas Mr. RaHEes im it was dislike of Mr. 
which stood in the Vva^ of this result^whd has most reason to be 
ashamed of it? And, at'aH events, we ^mnst remember 
the fact of the man being disHkbd did not make his tactics bad. ft 
may have prevented them from being soboessfol, but it was ndt 
originally founded on them, and cannot be quoted to show that they 
were not sound. 

1 own it does not seem to me that puldie opinion cares much for 
the kind of tactics pursued by the Opposition. The people like a 
good fight ; and there is some reason to believe that they are inclined 
to take that view of Parliamentary struggles according to wbii^, as 
in love and in war, so in politics, all is fair. It is not necessary that 
a tnati should have a very squeamish stomach to be odeUded With the 
tone and spirit in which the crusade against the late G-ovemment 
was carried on by Opposition statesmen. Yet what harm did it do 
them with the British public? I think it would not be difficult to 
extract from those organs of opinion which now preach ‘ moderation * 
to the Tories, specimens of exactly similar advice formerly addressed 
to the Liberals ; yet what was the worth of it ? I, for my part, vmet 
saw so much to complain of in the conduct of the LLberal party 
towards the Government of Lord Beaoonsfield. Firmly eonvmeed 
that his principles of foreign policy were contrary to the true 
interests of Great Britain, they were bound to leave no stone un- 
turned to weaken his position in the country, and that, though they 
entertained no hopes of heihg able to turn him out of office. And 
they did entertain no hope. On the evening of the day vrhen the 
dissolution was announc^, a gentleman who was in ooihpany with 
some of the chiefs of Opposition, described them as plunged in 
despondency, and, in his own language, * without a word to throw to 
a dog.* Yet all the time a succession of liberal philippics had 
produced an imprelsiou on the constituencies which they little sus- 
pected $ and which completely justified the poli<^ of weakening a 
Government as much as possible by a series of harassing attadks^ 
even though there is no immediate prospect or beipg aMetOdSfose^ 

As for <ah altemative poHoy,’ I have alreai^ ^ 

point. Where one party are bent on breaking iqs a the 

alternative policy of the other is to say that ^About 

the boat method of prevention there may be of 

opinion. Members ^tbe House of CoimnoiijHdll^^a^ morn 

cleadj than those who are not m^berti : j£lu»o/wio are not mmnbers 
may see other things, perhaps, more clearly than those who axe. But 
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X enongh to believe tiiat eH ^OMrvaiives leei^giiw 

necessity of edapti^ Parlj^entiMry oppo^ti<»i to ^ 
^^besnaetaaoes of successive periods; and will ^ow ihet of 
petty vrai&ze, like all oth^ niles» may become olteMe in time« ft 
was useless for the Udarshals of Genaany to oppose ibe First 
Kapcdeon with the tactics of the eighteenth o^tury. ^|lie tactics of 
the First Napoleon would be wQrthiess against Ineechloaders and 
mitrailleuses. And so, too, ihat system of ^positm which was 
suited to < the fiscal period,’ to periods, in general, of secondary and 
subordinate legislation, may be unfitted to cope with Governments 
whose measures afiect final causes. At all events, it will not lie with 
the Liberal party to complain, whatever vehemence be exhibited : 

telH commcrda Tumus 
SuBtulit ista prior. 

And though it may be thought, perhaps, that ihe new rules have 
drawn the teeth of the Opposition, I question if it will be found so 
in practice ; for the oftener these rules are put in force, the more 
unpopular they will grow, and the greater the encouragement of the 
Opposition to exhibit the Government of the day in the act of 
handling the bowstring. It may be doubted, moreover, whether the 
moral effect of a debate suppressed will not equal the rhetorical 
effect of a debate fought out ; nor is it easy to believe that liberty 
of speech will not find its level in the long run, in spite of all 
attempts to keep it down. 

But this by<-the-bye : my only purpose in presuming to take part 
in this controversy was to suggest that the conduct of the Opposition 
1 at the present moment was not to be measured by its fitness or un- 
fitness to procure tbeir restoration to power. If that should follow, 
SO much the better. But there is something else to be thought of 
first ; and that is, the prevention or postponement of measures which 
it is believed that the present Government intend to introduce, for 
the purpose of altering the balance of political power in this 
country, and effecting a radical change both in the structure of 
society and the character of the people. It may be necessary to 
resist this attempt by means which will not gain the Conservative 
party a majority at the hustings, but which, if they increase its 
strength by an appreciable number of seats, will have veiy nearly the 
same effbct. Of course, if the pe(^le are really bent on revolution, 
revolution we must Lave; not to-day, perhaps, or to-morrow, but 
ultimately* It would be madness to suppose that, in the long run, 
the popular will can be overruled. But the longer we can retain the 
institutions which Conservatives value, the hette, so Conservatives 
ni^ believe, for the people themsblves ; and the better the chance 
that tJte people, through ^e jiprad of education, may come to be of 
the same opinion, Cons^vatives need not be in ofilce to bring 
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about these dedrable endp,!. tt may be aeoeasar j, eyeD, m order to 
secure them^ that they dmld forfeit all immediate prospect of a 
return to oBce, But irh^ should they choose; the pemument 
sacr^ce of their politkal inheritance to the temporary posseseion 
of power» or the temporary sacrifice of poirer to the prolonged, if not 
final, preservation of their political inherflanoe ? 

Parliam^t has now been opened, but ^tbing has occurred to 
lessen tbe fierce of these remarks. Their yalne, if th^ have a^, 
depmds on the existeoe of a long premeditated purpose to alter the 
Conjstittttion of this country by weakening tbe soc^ foundations 
upon which it rests. This is not an affitir of to-day or to-morrow. 
It is one that can he advanced or withdrawn as circumstances may 
render most expedient. But it will never be abandoned ; and if, by 
tbe delay of particular measures, we are ever led to imagine ihat it 
has been, we shall pay dearly for our folly. 

T.E.KXSBXL. 
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Virti diveWi ester ciMiTegnon frutti ' ' ' 

Pi priiicxpj foizaali. 

Tsmm is no more characteristic page in the whole , of Bonssean’s 
Gonfeaaione than the one where he describes a summer day m 
woods, passed, without the faintest approach to love-making or 
flirtaMoi^ in the society of two young ladies whom he met riding 
there, and with whom he made friends by helping them to ford a 
brook. He left them in the evening after sharing their picnic meal, 
and never saw them again ; but he asserts without the slightest doubt 
that, on examination, he finds this to have been the happiest day of 
his Hfe. Not a very striking or creditable discovery after all, it will 
be said. But not one in a thousand of Eousseau’s congeners in 
habits and temperament would have bad the originality to make it or 
the honesty to avow it. And the moral of the incident, though most 
immediately applicable to those who confound satiety with enjoy- 
ment, has in reality a far wider scope. The instinct of going 
straight for information as to what we really like to the best 
authority, namely ourselves, is truly a rare one. It would be a blow 
to most of us, could our feelings towards veiy much that we reckon 
among the pleasures of life be' suddenly viewed from a standpoint 
as determinedly individual as Eousseau’s, and divested of all reference 
to what we are expected to like, or vaguely suppose that other people 
like. So viewed, the various scenes which figure in novels as types 
of complete well-rounded enjoyment might often startle us with 
their patchy and scrappy appearance. Balls, parties, art-galleries, 
the Opera — ^the things the world says it likes and then believes what 
it says — ^what flaws might not each in turn reveal to one and another 
of us ? what vistas of weariness might we not look back along and 
recognise for our own ? 

It is naturally in the domain of Art that this thought becomes 
most oppressive. For social fictions much may always be said ; on 

^ Tiie following on Wagner were already in type for this month's number 

of the Nineteenth isrhen death closed his enreer^a career which, whatever 

crkidsacn it may demand, at least demands from every candid critic tJae homi^ due 
to rare genius and dauntless ooneistent^. 



Hie probably, iM wbrld ^au^ M worse instead of better 
if people iieversm^lMaiid loolcedlkle^^ unless Hiey were 

really ^iad to see each other, bud if aH social gatbexings were 
abandoned at which a majority of those present are inwardly bored. 
But with Art it ib different. There is not the slightest reason why 
any human being should spend a single minute of his life in loobiag 
at a pictur€OcM‘ in listeoELing to music, unless he either takes, interei^ 
in it now, or expecte . by looking or li^ireaaing to be enabled to take 
interest in it or something like it hereafter. In spnie eases the 
interest admits of wide Tarietie^ and may Ito woven of inaay strands; 
it may have more direct relation to knowledge than to. feeling; it 
may lie in euggestion and illustration rather than in form; and 
•colour ; it may be archaeological and historical as wdl as aesthette. 
But for most people it must needs be primaiily the latter, whatever 
other elements be interfused. And there is one art in pai^oidar in 
which everything extraneous to the aBsthetio dlement islacbing, in 
which the past as such has no existence, in which those who are 
dead speak to us indeed in clearest language, yet reveal to us 
dimly, if at all, what manner of men they were, and tell us nothing 
of how they lived in the world or how they conceived of it. Their 
revelation to us, so far as we have the key to it, is not of what wap, 
but what is, is our life as much as their life, a Tunv not a tAcUya 
renewal not a record : the temples they have made for us were 

built 

To Mufiic, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for evSr. 

Surely, then, it is just to this art that we should look for an ex- 
ceptionally clear distinction between true and false popularity, 
between enjoyment and vogue ; here, if anywhere, might we hope to 
escape the blight of conventional admiration and pleasure done 
to Older. Accordingly we look round and ask if it is so. And the 
answer is a mixed one. There is truly a sense in which Music is, of 
all the arts, the most literally and directly and clingingly popular, and 
the one whose popularity can be by far the most clearly and definitely 
evinced : on the other hand, there is a sense in which Music is, of all 
the atts^ the gr^test sufferer from the rarity among us of Kousseau’s 
inveterate habit of calling things enjoyable when, and not before, he 
foun d them so . 

This latter sense has^^^ te with peculiarities iuthemeire 

presentation of the art* and not belonging to its natum llilflie is 
(with the exception of a single branch of Foetiy) the great art 
in whose miviee performers as well as creators arb ' s^f^, and it 
has the defect of its quality. Performance apen« the doaer to vanity ; 
and vanity is the paralysis of artistic achiev^^t. ^Tibat societj- 
mnrio should usually be a nuisance follows ditwUy from the treat- 
ment of it as a means of personal disjday ; and it is a solemn thought 
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draws near when p^haps half-^-nat tlia wiaa lailf---of 
in the schookoom, wko have been ^ taking up the 
wQl bet^ the drawing-room. Kor can wer^giud 

4ii'%kA more than society^mnsic of another kind the 
0l|ii]pirj, which season after season sees expendvelj paraded on the 
al^ stage of our national theatre.^ It is not^ hoWeyer, so much 
ihis^ of this scsrt as with peculiarities lying deep down 
in the nature ef the art, that I want here to eonneet Boosseau’s test ; 
the more fitly, inasmuch as it was d pr<^8 of the music of his own 
day that Bousseau himself, as it happens, set a signal ezan^Ie of its 
application. 

Detachment from anything that has the pretension of a progressive 
artistic movement can never in Itself be a pleasant attitude. Some- 
thing seen ought, primd fade^ always to go for more than som^bing 
not seen ; and lulure to admire what seems widely admired must 
always tend in the direction' of self-distrust. In such a case only a 
resolute escape from the buzz of the immediate present to the great 
prindples and features which distinguish permanent from ephemeral 
work, will restore the confident sense belonging to the wider view, 
the sense of being after all on the side of the great battalions. The 
uay of arriving* at this wider view by applying these principles is 
what I want here to indicate. But though not a long or arduous, 
neither is it exactly an amusing way ; and this is a bull which it will 
be well to take at once by the boms. To be at once sound and 
sparkling is rarely given to the wine of musical criticism ; and in 
separation, while the body of &ct is specially dry, the bubbles of fancy 
are specially innutritioui. We have, no doubt, a special and semi- 
technical literature of real value, whether in programme-analyses of 
particnlar works, not meant to retain their fiavour in detachment 
from place and performance, or in permanent studies of particular 
ccunposers ; but in any more general and imperscmal talk about this 
sii^^ilar art, reality and common sense are terribly handicapped. Most 

* ICore dlstneflditg tlm even the purely conventional presentation of what is 
joyless is the dsKbeiiate substitatlon of it for something better, on the blind assump- 
tion that it is what people prefer. I have known a great singer, advertised to sing 
Wlsfft jlsr, Aiifdtf and aide to do so in sudi a manner as would have steeped the very 
soul of aU his hearers in beauty, jauntily defraud them of their sfdtitnal rights, and 
substitute a trifiisg ballad, on the ground tibat thay were * a pcqpular audienoe.* Ot 
course th^ dtappa^, and only a minority knew vdiat they had lost. So again, I waa 
lisbeidng one Bank-holidi^ to a first-rate band in Begent's Park. The pingiamme 
oontmni^ the names of several good ovortures and good German dances, and far on 
in the second part the words Jfolfrhsfak Charm* So warm was the a>ppreGiatipn of 
the audience, undented even by pelting showers, that, though X knew the effect of 
this masterpiece was a certainty, X could not forbear waiting to watch it. X might 
have known better. Ihe programme was steadily adhered to M 
riien some jigging peoe of timeless rubbish was substituted. Being there, I watbhcd 
the faem lately so radiant, and tibe fe^ and umlaellas that had been so busy tapping 
time: not a gleam onanyfiaoe, not a movement of any foot,and Imsithank^ to 
say on lide ooeasion imt a aound of applmtse at e^ 
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students of the ‘ Oper und Drama ’must have admired, as in a dream, 
the earnest minuteness with which eveiy sort of conscious reference, 
theoretic and practical, is read into the past history of Opera and its 
public ; the only point of view omitted being that which recognises 
in the genua opera-goer, through all its varieties, a wholesale indif- 
ference to theory, and a quite unpractical habit of enjoying what it 
may and enJuring what it must. So on contemporary questions, 
one may encounter in the writings of Wagner and his school page 
after page of quite delightful reading, as long as one can abstract 
oneself from all thought of music and language as one has actually 
experienced them. ‘ Melodies ’ which last a whole evening ; ‘ infinite 
form ; ’ union of Poetry and Music, ‘ each at its highest,’ while yet 
both emanating from a single inventive source — or if from two, at 
any rate from a dramatist with music sufficiently on his brain to be 
able to accept Wagner’s dictum that the sole test of wojrthy dramatic 
writing is suitability to be sung throughout, and from a musician in 
whom literary sensibilities are so dominant as to render him barren 
of notes, until fertilised by the minutest verbal details of the poem 
where his meloa is ^ implicit ; ’ a consequent mutual interdependence 
of words and notes extending to the ‘ finest ramifications ’ of the 
phrases; the sufficiency of alliteration, if unintermittent, to keep 
‘ feeling ’ on a four hours’ stretch of poetical excitement ; the delivOT- 
ance of Music from the burden of time and the materially-based laws 
of rhythmic stimulation, which have held it in such timid awe ; the 
abandonment of the difficult search — difficult even to the facile 
Haydn, and to Beethoven matter for raving and stamping-^fter those 
rare combinations of sound which shall arrest and fiiBcinate the 
attention, and which are unnecessary now that every variety of human 
emotion turns out to be expressible in sound-material at a moment’s 
notice by a vague sort of poetic inspiration, and can be turned on and 
off as easily as the horns or the big drum it all seems so comfortable 
for all concerned, till one remembers that the greatest melodies in the 
world, though years may have gone to their making, vary in length 
between a few seconds and a few minutes ; that form is as essen- 
tially finite in time as in space ; that even taken in its loosest and 
most ambiguous sense, and with the aid of devices and niodes of 
amplification which are out of the question in Opera, a musical form 
could not well be made to cover half an hour^ — ^while, in its more vital 
and definite ^se, a few score of bars are the limit of the stretch in 
the direction of infinity which it will stand without mth^ (1) going 
back on its own phrases, or (2) changing to smnething or (3) 
falling to pieced ; that ho considerable musician, with the posdble 
exception of Wagner himself, has ever shown hihl^so immh as a 
tenth-rate poet, and that not one in a hundred of even hia most con- 
scientious aUiterationB^h^^^ rdation to feelmg at all ; that while 
by &r the greater part of irst-class dramatic poetry is eminently tm- 
VoL. XIH.— No. 73. QQt 
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mi ipoimense amount of less noticeable vorse is ezniiiently 
f^tedy for dramatic musical setting; that notes and words^ being 
tbings absolutely disparate, can artistically concur only by both 
doing their independent duty from their independent xesburces^ and 
so ‘ ramifying’ into phrases of independent significance and independ- 
ently coherent growth; that in Music the spiritual power is so 
rooted in the temporal, that definite and unehangeaSe relations of 
time-length, felt as such, belong to the inmost nerve and fibre of 
musical vitality ; that Music will artistically express human emotion 
only on the one condition that she shall first artistically impress 
human ears; and that there is no royal road to that impressive- 
ness, by yfhich a composer can shirk the pursuit of definite (and 
therefore extremely finite) forms in the dim region of rhythmically 
directed impulse, or the fashioning forth from the shapeless material, 
often by slow degrees, of that wMch he may first have divined only 
in shadowy outline. And here every clause shears off a glory from 
the brilliant Wagnerian phantasy, and substitutes a piece of dry 
truth. Every clause, too, if fully traced out, would become only 
truer and drier, and might demand the reader’s attention to abstract- 
looking terms like ‘ key,’ and ‘ tonality,’ and even to more distinct 
technicalities like ^ modulation ’ and ^ diminished sevenths ; ’ in 
place of the. familiar words and concrete images and vivid glimpses 
of life and nature with which the critic of visual art can light up bis 
page. Not that there would be any difficulty in proving to the most 
casual reader that in mechanically whistling * Tommy, make room for 
your uncle ’ he has been exhibiting the essential meaning of tonality 
and modulation as truly as if he had written a symphony; or that 
the amused surprise at the chorale-like parody of the same melody 
in a recent London burlesque was ample guarantee for the general 
susceptibility to the artistic use of diminished sevenths. But it will 
be enough here to refer as a basis to two cardinal distinctions; of 
which one marks off Music as an art from other arts, and the other 
defines the two great elements of which Music itself consists. Music, 
them,is, first end foremost, a presentative and not (like Poetry, Painting, 
and ^3onlptui:e) a re-'presentative art ; its distincMve function being un^ 



to itself, and unable to draw their impress ve quality from any extra- 
neous somoe, and in that sense always ‘ absolute^* to whatever further 
connections they may lend themselves. And its elements are abstract 
form an<i abstraet'ooloor, i.e. form and colour Whiohr occur nowhere 
outside it. c 

There is something so stale in the very look of these distinciioiis 
that I almost blmah once again to write theta down; yet the fuH 
point of them, which was never so impoitant as now, is almost hidntii^ 
ally missed. Everybody knows, intked, that tlie melodic and harmonic 
combinations of Music cannot pouztray parUcular scenes and people 
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in tlie same way that the fearms of Paintih|t t everybody recog- 
nises, too, that a tune is ah airatigremctil of notes, aad’something 
difiFerent from the particular sort of tone-colour or tiw^e of the par- 
ticular instrument oh which the notes are rendered. But press these 
axioms a little further, or expand them into truths only just less elemen- 
tary, and wha^sort of recognition do they get ? Do not nineteen out of 
twenty concert-books practically deny that in Music, at its highest nO 
less than its lowest, the freedom from obligation to pourtray or repre- 
sent extends just as much to emotidns as to scenes and people, and that 
the most distinctive impressions made by Music are emotional after 
a sort as little definable by a list of the passions as the sound-forms 
themselves by the lines of geometry ? Again, does not the/ashionable 
habit of just giving the passing glance of a single hearing to highly- 
wrought works absolutely set at nought the fact that from every point 
of view the form, which may have cost nothing, and which almost in- 
variably takes some acquaintance fully to reveal itself, is quite beyond 
all comparison more important than the colour, which may have cost 
hundreds of pounds, and which reveals itself in a moment ? 

It will be convenient to pursue the latter topic first ; and an in- 
stance or two may make it plainer. Mozart, let us say, writes an air, 
to serve as a morceau in an opera, for the whole of which he receives 
perhaps a quarter of what sopranos of the future will receive nightly 
for singing in it, The air is a world’s wonder ; but unfortunately he 
has left, just before the closing bar, a place where the singer will be 
allowed to introduce a cadenza. She seizes the opportunity- — would 
indeed hardly feel that she was acting honourably if she did not— 
occupies a couple of minutes with trills and roulades, which exhibit 
the remarkable constitution, not of Mozart’s brain, but of her own 
larynx, and comes to a conclusion. It would not be hard to apply 
Rousseau’s test here, and to show that though many of the audience 
thought it was the trills, it was really the tune, that they liked the 
most — being truly more akin to gods than to birds, and more at the 
mercy of a brain than qf a larynx. But apart from this, let us look 
at what we have got. We have, first, Mozart’s form and the vocalist’s 
colour combined in the performance of the song ; then the colour 
without form in the trills ; is there now any third stage in which we 
shall get the form without the colour ? The answer is obvious. We 
shall be able to summon up that form next day without getting the 
prima donna to ^ call on us, as with sufficient experience w© shsdl be 
able to summon up much more complicated ones ; or if we have not 
sufficient ‘ ear ’ for this, we shall at any rate recognise and enjoy it 
when rendered in some far less exceptional and expendve colour. So 
far as we live in the kingdom Of Music at all, that tonn wiJl become, 
either at once or on reiteration, one of our permanent and familiar 
possessions there. It might even hayO become so without any prima 
donna at all, and a fortiori without her trills ; in other words, its 

G a 2 
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lile is iwt oonin^ to a few ricU cities* Or agsin^ Schubert writes a 
^aimforte duet, that is a set of conueoted forms to be rendered in the 
limited tints of pianoforte tone ; for which, as usual, he gets nothing. 
Years afterwards it is divined that the piece was conceived as a sjm- 
phonj, and it is arranged for instruments, and set before the world in 
all the rich and varied array of orchestral investiture. All the better, 
of course : but the essence of it, that in it which it &6k a supreme 
musician to produce, was there before, just as much lui in the songs of 
his which have been a joy to thousands who have never heard them 
sung by an exceptional voice. If Schubert had had to wait for prima 
donnas and orchestras, we should not have known much about him. 

‘ But,* it will be asked, ‘ what is the bearing of all this on Wagner 
and Wagnerism ? * Simply this ; that colour has become the bane of 
Music, and that Wagner and his orchestra have been one chief cause 
of its becoming so. ‘But surely,’ it may be objected, ‘you cannot 
reckon it against Wagner that he could npt produce his effects with- 
out an elaborate orchestra, any more than you could reckon it against 
Wellington that he could not have won Waterloo without the Prus- 
sians : he never meant to.* Perhaps not ; but that some most legiti- 
mate effects absolutely demand an orchestra is no contradiction to 
this far more important fact, — that all great composers, and others in 
so far as they have at all partaken of greatness, have won recognition 
simply and solely by strains which will outlive the hour of perform- 
ance ; which, even if scored for an orchestra, can dispense with the 
present blaze and actual sonority of orchestral presentation ; adopting, 
it may be, some humbler guise, or else asserting themselves to the 
purely inward ear— whether of neophyte or expert, whether as a four- 
bars' melodic subject or as a whole symphonic movement — in the full 
uncontrollable glory of their form. Such quiet moments may out- 
weigh the tedium of many a sonorous evening. And, indeed, such 
music as about ninety per cent, of the bars in the Gotterddramerung 
— stuff that can be rendered just endurable for one evening at the 
cost, say, of a thousand pounds, by the resonance of its dead and the 
ruin of its living instruments, by the natural tone of a superb band 
and the unnatural torture of an ultra-superb voice — makes an addi- 
tion to the sum of human happiness which no one whose personal pre- 
dilections do not swamp his arithmetic could compare with that of 
any singly mareedu of Don Giovanni or any single page of the 
Meaaiah, 

‘But has not* ^Wagner,’ it will be said, ‘produced such vital 
strains ? ’ Of course he has ; if he had not, we should not he talking 
about him. They are what give him a lasting place among the great 
^were they more abundant in relation to his whole production, one 
might say among the greatest— of the musical hierarchy ; but unfor- 
tunately they are just exactly not what his theories support or account 
for, ahd just exactly not what is representative of his influence on 
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others. No one, after marvelling at the opening tune of Taimhduser 
or the opening act of the goes home and writes a 

twin to it ; but it is only too easy to take the hint that bits of im- 
pressive or attractive motive are things as important to manager as 
they are hard to make ^ and that the public will enter no protest 
if the gaps bgjbween them are filled up with declamatory odds and 
ends, provided something on the stage be more or less occupying their 
attention, and the accompanying crashes and currents of orchestral 
noise be sufficiently Ml and varied. Why waste time in racking 
one’s brains like Haydn, or stamping and filming like Beethoven, for 
ever seeking out and rescuing from dim dispersion the rarities of 
melodic and harmonic form, for ever toiling, Pygmalion-like, over 
those vexatious delicately-poised organisms whose limbs and feature 
must gather into lovely shape in the unity of close vital combination, 
or not at all — when it will do as well to tack on bar to bar, and 
passage to passage, that have never gathered shape out of dii^rsion 
nor found their life in unity ; to stir the many-hued sound-waves, 
and call them ‘ dramatic ’ for now lapping, now thundering on the 
ear ; to lash chaos into iridescence, and call it alive because it glitters ? 

Here, then, in the dazzling wealth of the modem orchestra, lay 
the great temptation ; and W'agnerism in modern music means, before 
all things, succumbing to it. Not, of course, that in an opera the 
orchestra need be pedantically restricted to its highest mission, that 
of revealing, or helping the voices to reveal, really noble form. The 
form may be far from melodically inventive, may even run very much 
to mere figure-passages or chromatic scales on a rudimentary basis 
of brass and drum, and yet, as long as it is rhythmically coherent, 
may produce really successful and exciting scene-painting ; as notably 
in the ride which opens, and the fire-charm which closes, the last act 
of the Walkiire. But such scenes, necessarily few and far between, 
are not in the least representative of the verbal parts of the opera ; and 
it is in these latter that W'agner’s orchestral opportunities, flanked 
by his theory of ‘ spreading his melody boldly,’ lead perpetually to such 
disastrous results. Professing to cast off Beethoven’s shackles, i,e. 
the conditions of key and time by which alone successions of sound 
can be made organic, he * throws himself fearlessly into the sea of 
music ; ’ and sinking, finds himself naturally in the variegated home 
of invertebrate strains, things with no shape to be squeezed out of, 
no rhythmic ribs to be broken, tossed hither and thither, as hard to 
grasp as jelly-fish, as nerveless as strings of seaweed. And to realise 
what this entails bn the hearer, we have to trandate these shapeless 
shapes, just like any other sound-forms, into terms of motion — of 
something which we do not just look at, but bavb in a way to Hve : 
they mean our enforced fitirry, our active impotmice. But their 
creator is wise in his generation, dive the pubic from a couple to 
a score of firm bars they can seize and feel reliance in, and keep their 
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ejes emplofoi ; and on those terms their «ar 8 will be quite eontent to 
8^7 about without landmark or due, arrested a moment bjr the 
trumpets^ looking vainly for direction to the voices, bustled on again 
by the fiddles (to whom, as to the rest of the orchestra, the chase is 
the best fun in the world), any way and eveiy ^way, for the next 
quarter of an hour ; or, if they are in danger of turning restive amid 
these ‘ passages that lead nowhere,’ these keyless floundferings on the 
ever-shifting quicksands of diminished sevenths, let one of the es- 
tablished motives crop up now and again for tiieir support, and the 
faithful creatures will welcome it as an undeserved gratuity. 

But are they quite so content ? We seem to have got a long 
way from Eousseau ; but what would he have said ? He stated very 
distinctly his opinion of Rameau’s recitatives, ‘ que tout le monde 
admire en b^llant : ’ how would he have regarded the ‘ noble 
declamation’ of the modem ‘melos’? Brave words, and still con- 
fronted, after the lapse of a century, with the same humble fact. 
Successions of sound which have no melodic cogency, which as they 
proceed impress the ear with no sense that their notes ought to have, 
or to have had, this direction or duration rather than that or the 
other, not only have no possible element of nobility, but are all 
exactly on a par. The unsbaped, the fortuitous, the abortive, as 
such, admits neither development nor degree ; and it would specially 
have interested Eousseau to remark that an enormous proportion of 
the notes sung by Wotan and his companions, and standing not in 
musical subordination to some interesting orchestral motive but on their 
own declamatory legs, might just as well have been written by 
Rameau as by Wagner. Still, I think that on the whole he would 
have admitted a considerable improvement. Not only are Wagner’s 
dramas, however crude in conception and lame in language, yet 
often redeemed in parts by well-imagined scenic effects ; but none 
of his representative works are wanting in splendid musical features. 
The second act of Lohengrin itself has, between the part which is 
strongly repulsive and the part which is feebly attractive, about a 
score of bars of that ineffable kind which makes one doubt whether 
music dhould be called a spinal or a cutaneous affection. But, 
clearly, if the scores are ever to become thousands, the first point is 
that the somewhat blind combination of faith, hope, and charity 
which supports the public through the formless t^ts should not 
be mistaken for an exercise; and that each inarticulate 

member of that public should learn explicitly to distinguish mere 
sensuous thrills and transient surprises of the ear from the true 
abiding objects of his and every musician’s ideal world. Some natoal 
tolerance of ungrasped or ungraspaUe sound may be admitted : there 
are doubtless persons who easily resign themselves to regard its presence 
as a vaguely emotional background to the passing scene, getting 
subdued or emphatic, bright or gloomy at appropriate places, like the 
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giestoes of the aotos m the clouds so laigely iu the 

Wagnerian stage-effects* aveiag© opera-goer^ the ‘naive 

layman ’ for whom Wagner expressly professes to wlte, is n 
distinctly ‘ mnsicai ’ than this ; and, while accepling as the normal 
operatic dispensation an immense amount of sound that has no signl^ 
ficance for him, still lives musically only for the passages of tangible 
form— genuhft specimens of what I have elsewhere called the ‘ Ideal 
Motion.’ And by this I do not mean merely lats tlmt are rhythiid-^^ 
cally and tonally coherent ; for Wagner’s phrase-bnilding, even where 
not inooherent or violently strained, is often singulaxly uninventive | 
witness (to take a single instance which can be suggested without musics 
type) the shamelessly fiequent piling up of a sham crisis, by the mere 
repetition of a tuneless fragment on successively higher steps of the scale. 
Still less do I mean mere bits of Leit-motiv^ real or 8|«irious,’ which 
may dodge in and out of the petty hubbub of the or drift de- 

spairingly amid the turmoil of the second and third acts of the QdUef^ 
ddmmerungy too helpless themselves to help even a drowning ear. I 
mean passages of genuine musical invention ihat can be welcomed and 
clung to ; passages in which the ear’s path seems new indeed, but pre- 
ordained ; whose mastery the ear owns in the process, not of being 
dragged about at their mercy, but of itself mastering them. And 
these, for all the treating them as belonging to ‘one large melody,’ 
and concealing their transience by the avoidance of frank full-doses, 
are often just as truly tit-bits as if they were embedded in redtatwo 
secoo, just as much the plums of Wagner’s as of Verdi’s confectionery* 
Music of the most individual and haunting kind it would indeed be ^ 
absurd to demand throughout a long operatic scene. But there are 
many grades from the order of excellence which ensures vivid and 
loving remembrance to that which merely ensures pleased and active 
recognition on acquaintance ; and sufficient individuality to satisfy 
the latter test is surely the least we can accept in the majority of the 
musical sentences of any scene that aspires to the dignity healthy 
popular art. 

‘ But how splendid the plums can be when we get them I ’ Yes, 
indeed ; that is what so greatly complicates the Wagner question ; 

* The list of ninety motiyes set out in that, wonderfully humorous littl^ bookt, 
{ruuie through the Muaic of R, Wofner^g * Ring ofths Mhehmg * — which, not content 
with the ‘dusky harmonics of the oooking motive and the coaxing cmwllng-inotive/ 
familiarised us with the * spook: ^ and with the mysteries of * brangling ’ and ♦ tmurtling* 
-is made up in great piu:t of minute fragments of note^atTObiawdon, 
selected and interpreted, and having no pretension to any melodic chanMiar — some 
of them moreover occurring only once, so that it seems impossible to dhd in what pos- 
sible sense the term Leit-matiiv can be applied tothem. The manner et denieiuitxating 
the relationship and transformation of various membcxsof thk hat nkagr be perfectly 
exemplified, without the use of niuBio-ty^ by the following extract from an almost 
equally amusing work, the Benjamin i^anUin Brimffr. * iVo^ is an Hin gUati term 
derived from the Latin egimgy a horse, from whibh we get synifte. Bgui is droppdl, 
and the final s changed to for euphony.' 
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8ia^|r because no composer approsdmatelj so great as be in bis 4ay 
bip had approximately so few days, Wbat may be the aoeuw^ 
Pleasure of bis greatness, as judged by bis best efforts, we need not 
here partieularly enquire ; a valid answer must depend not on argu- 
ment but on evidence, scarcely yet attainable, as to tbe widths the 
depth, and above all the permanence, of the effect. It may be 
worth remarking, however, that for those whose personal instincts on 
the matter are equally removed from both extremes of ourr^t opinion, 
the setting of this best work of his in the very highest class is, just 
because of their genuine admiration of it, a more vexatioosly puzzling 
phenomenon than the description of it as simply dull and unmeiodious. 
In Triatariy for example, which contains considerable tracts of ex- 
citing and, for Wagner, unusually sustained beauty, is not the cloy- 
ing quality at least as distinctive as the exciting, the sense of strain 
and mannerism at least equal to that of achievement? To the 
melody, even at its finest, there clings a faint fiavour of disease, 
something overripe in its lusciousness and febrile in its passion. And 
this effect is strangely cumulative. Steadily through the whole 
evening one feels a growing sense of being imprisoned in the fra- 
grance of a musical hot-house, across which the memory of some great 
motive of HandeFs or Beethoven’s sweeps like a whiff from breezy 
pine-woods by the sea. Or take a more compact instance, where, 
even if there lurk a certain strain of coarseness, there is certainly no 
hint of disease, the familiar overture to Tannhduaer — a piece of such 
superb popular qualities that, had Music done nothing greater, she 
might well hold up her head among the arts. Only — when one 
thinks of the Leonora*} How the sphere of musical possibilities, 
which seemed so wide and perfect, breaks up on a sudden to un- 
fathomable depths and heights ; to ignore which is surely no true 
compliment to the lesser work. But the pursuit of such comparisons 
would carry us too far, even were it possible to make it profitable. 
Keeping to Wagner himself, one may still find the problem sufficiently 
puzzling, and the innocent question * Are you a Wagnerite ? ’ the 
hardest in Ihe world to answer in anything under five minutes. How 
singular is Hie art in which it is even possible for so lovely a will- 
o’-the-wi^ as that burden of the * Rheingold, reines Grold ’ to lead 
on the trustfrd into so blind a morass ; lightened indeed by some 
melodic rays from the fire-god, but not to be forgotten or forgiven 
even when, after two hours’ eclipse, the pure gold ’ of the earlier 
strain fiasbes out on:Hi^ further side^ How strange must be the con- 
ditions of invention, for the brain that had filled the air of Europe 
with the haunting delight of the march in TanwMttssr, to produce 
afterwards in the same §ervre^ as an elaborate masterpiece for a great 
occasion, anything so turgidly binae, so saliently fiat, as the main 
‘ subj^ * of the Huldigungsmarach, To do Wagner justice, how- 
ever, he has often shown himself tolerably knowing as to where the 
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plums corner in the insti^ee^ he has sweetened one of 

the longest of operatic low-scenes with the flavour of a single one, 
and has spread out another^ lite jam, through pretty well the irhole of 
the Meistersmffsr — ^whleh alone would go fat to account for the just 
popularity of those delightful works. But it is this very fineness of 
the plums which is a chief aid to disguising their paucity. It enables 
the composer to take advantage, not only of the long habituation of the 
operatic public not to dream of finding more than a small fraction of 
their evening artistically exhilarating, but also of their modesty ; in 
thatj finding a certain amount of exhilaration of a fine quality, they 
are always ready to attribute the sparSeness of it, nOt to bis want of 
invention, but to their own want of insight. Then, too, those opposite 
modes of listening, the drifting and the alert, which we just now dis- 
tinguished, though typical are not constant. Few ears perhaps ex- 
emplify either of them for long together. They shift and alternate 
almost as uncertainly as sense and nonsense, form and fog, in the 
actual strains ; and the facility of transition for the listener means 
also the facility of imposture for the composer, in the turning to 
fraudulent account of that indiscriminate cloak of colour which in 
these days he can throw at will over every part of his work. All 
the more imperatively must the alert attitude, and the right 'of 
verdict which it gives, be urged on the public. For, indeed, except 
those to whom Music presents itself, not as an art of engrossing 
beauty, but only as a suffusive stimulant favourable to some inde- 
pendent play of thought, few can really so surrender tbeir ears as to 
find pleasure in restless sonority for many minutes at a time. In a 
favoured minority (especially if committed by a previous pilgrimage 
to Baireuth) the swallowing of dry unsweetened doses of ‘ noble 
declamation,’ though rather suggestive of sulphur without treacle, 
may produce some pardonable self-satisfaction — the Teutonic pleasure- 
taker’s diligent pride in fulfilling his task getting quite a cultured 
tinge from a vague notion that this sort of thing was highly relished 
by ‘ the Greeks.’ But that the ‘ naive layman’ is not careful to 
measure the dose, means simply that he takes the afiair en bloc ; 
that this is ‘ music,’ which is of course presupposed to be enjoyable, and 
comes all in one performance with what really is enjoyable ; in short, 
that it has never occurred to him to ask, with Rousseau, ‘ Did I find 
that last minute worth having ? Do I want another like it ? ’ 

‘But,* it may be smd, ‘are you not getting quite away from the 
normal conditions of average musical appreciatibir? Does not the 
more vivid enjoyment almost habitually come in fiagmea^ts? ’ Now, 
while altogether demurring to this in respect oC the numerous 
classical works which have won the truest popularity in this countiy, 
I admit of course that non-perception of form by any particular 
hearer is no proof of its absence, and that the blaze of sonority may 
cover fulness as well as emptiness, Rousseau’s question might well be 
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aaisiiQfcd m B^ative by many an boiieet amateur^ on 
dn^tion to xnany a masterpiece. The only mode of diatinctioii 1 oim 
here auggest is the mbjectwe one, the much ig]i<»red test of repeated 
bearings (best realised often in pianoforte arrangements), whereby 
the forms, if they are" there, may be seized and recalled-r-a test as 
tndy satisfied of course by Wagner in his great moments as by any one 
else, and only the more recommended by his self-etulti%6ig dread of 
it ; by his express scorn of any theatrical music which is at all repro- 
ducible by untheatrical means ; and by his express declaration that his 
‘ melody ' is not meant to be seized and recalled, and that anyone who 
complains of it on that score might with equal wisdom seek to 
whistle the vague multitudinous hum of a forest. Objeotively to prove 
the emptiness I speak of, and the amazing hardihood Wagner’s claim 
to have advanced on his greatest predecessor by applying the principles 
of symphonic construction to Opera, would require technicalities ; and 
indeed could only be adequately done by confronting hundreds of 
pages of his figureless counterpointless see-sawings with some popular 
samples of the closely-wrought movements of Beethoven, perspicuous 
through all their elaboration and with all their living threads woven 
into a single larger life. 

‘ But,’ again it may be urged, ^ music in Opera is not a structure 
but a stream ; it is not meant primarily to gratify the ear, but to 
illustrate the passing action ; it is expressive and dramatic ; who 
wants it to be symphonic?’ I, for one, certainly do not; only 
Wagner so repeatedly assures us that he does ; that that is just what 
it ought to be, and what (in spite of being a forest-hum) his own is. 
However, let that pass ; grant that it is to be expressive ; what are 
the senses and the conditions of the expressiveness ? The two views 
on this subject admit of no compromise. Either musical sounds 
can be artistically expressive of ultra-musical ideas and emotions 
without giving the ear anything it wants or cares about on its own 
account,^ can press on to the common centres of artistic sensi- 
bility and association without paying their respects on the way to 
the head of their own department ; or they cannot. I say artistically 
expressive : no doubt unbeautiful sounds be expres- 
sive, and that in two ways. By a mechanical a particular 

personage or idea may be ‘ expressed ’ by a particular label of notes, 
just as well om by the printed letters of a name ; and by a mephanical 
symbolism^ dismal sounds may express dismal emotions, and soft 
sounds soft emotions, and wabbly sounds uncertain emotions, and 
emphatic sounds determined emotions In either case the sounds 

< This is an undernstateiiieiit, ij^assages Of the * Oper tind Drama’ go the length 
of averting an absolute inocmipatihilitj’ between dramatic er^neasion and the power . 
of independently satislying the ear. B^nally amaring is tlie statement that it is 
impossible for invention to appear in any composition belonging to a recognised class 
or scheme, as aria, minuet, rondo; which is just like saying that indention cannot 
appear in any poetry written in a recognised metre. 
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are read or recognised by tbe lamp, not of beauty, but of reason : they 
make the hearer think *to himself, Vthis is to, show that the hero 
feels soft,’ or > that is to suggest that the heroine feels wabbly ** this 
combination means the motive of the treaty, and that the motive 
of the forge.’ Granting to the symbols, in their broader a^ects, some 
eesthetic content of the sort above referred to, in the various ethipal 
colourings, txciting or depressing, light or solemn, that may tinge 
the impression of sound on a simply drifting ear, I need hardly point 
out how transitory and intermittent must be the value of such a 
background for dramas constructed on ordinary principles — not con- 
sisting of a series of highly emotional tableaux, but of scenes where 
words tell the whole story, and where the personages carry on the 
logical machinery of intercourse in the usual way. The idea of 
making a dim emotional atmosphere for scenes of the sort of 
ponderous pettiness that abounds in the B/ing dea Nibelungen, is 
truly as vain as that boasted interpenetration of the finest tissues of 
note and word, which has so conveniently enabled aoi-cldsant poetry 
and music to shelter their shortcomings each behind the stalking- 
horse of the other. But even were the possibility of such a vague 
atmosphere continuous, we have seen that normal ears will never for 
long forget their instinct of closer attention. A forgetfulness which 
would be a reductio ad ahawrdum of Opera, if engendered by an 
exciting libretto, is not likely to engender itself under the influence 
of a dull one. And where the attention does not get what it 
can musically assimilate, the only scope offered to it will be in 
discovering such appropriateness as it may in the purely external 
character of the sounds ; in observing, that the instruments have a 
little bit of flurry when the sentiment is violent, calm down again when 
the sentiment is slow, or take lugubrious steps when the sentiment 
is doleful ; and in recognising here and there the labelling phrases. 
And it can scarcely need proof that such abstract qualities as recognisa- 
bility and appropriateness, in things which are neither pleasurable nor 
useful, do not come even within the outer circle of the sesthetic. 

Clearly, then, if sound is to get beyond the barren stage of being 
readable, if it is to become artistically expressive and not merely 
crudely symbolic, it must take on something of its own, Le, it 
must take on independent musical quality by developing purely definite 
musical contour r just as the crude symbol of early piotorial art 
might be developed, say, into definite human contour. And of the 
presence and the interest of such contour the unreasoning ear is the 
sole arbiter. Its arbitration, too, is decidedly despc^, and its 
scrutiny of the strictest. For, first, it mu^ be lemembeied that the 
ear has a rare way of attending to one thing at a time, i It cannot 
shift about like the eye feom point to point, and grasp in a moment 
a multitude of relations. The sectian of the series now being 
evolvpd before it is what engrosses it; and etven in the most 
elaborate work, the sort of relations it may perceive in that section 
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to otlscr more or less contiguous sections are broadly reducible to the 
two simple ones of recurrence (with or without modMcatioU) and 
contrast. And, secondly, the things attended to by the ear being 
things per ec, and having their life in independence of that outer 
life from which our knowledge and ideas are gathered, are, even 
whmi most suggestive of that outer life, yet wholly lackmg in those 
instantaneous glimpses down numerous vistas of assocmion which 
word after word opens up in Poetry. This is enough to suggest how 
it is that, while in Poetry and Painting neutral and even ugly things 
may be grouped round beautiful things or minister to a fine strain 
of thought, in the presence of which their presence is perceived and 
accounted for, in Music what is ugly and incoherent reveals itself in 
unrelated nakedness. And the ear’s strictness is thus at once accounted 
for and justified. It must take kindly to the strains which salute it, 
and find in them the coherent stuff it wants, before it will at all 
credit them with emotional messages or pass those messages on 
further. It must frankly enjoy the label before it will permit 
the slightest artistic appreciation of the labelled idea. Only give it 
its due, and it will open the channel with astounding, almost with 
indiscriminating, readiness to every sort of artistic association and 
fusion. But no outside signs of expression, no noisy stamps of de- 
termination, no spasms of exaggerated intervals, will take it in ; no 
juggling with the labels, or mixing them up together, will move it 
to more than scornful amusement, unless the juggling be the true 
magician’s juggling, and produce the musical magician’s prime 
result — beauty. And inasmuch as this beauty is essentially an attribute 
of form, and musical forms are built, just as much as human ones, 
out of definite elements, the substitution in opera of the dramatic 
stream for the symphonic structure — however rightly descriptive of 
the general arrangement of the larger musical sections — is a per- 
petual trap. For that most intimate and organic sort of structure, 
which lies in the constant vital necessity of each bar as it stands 
to its neighbours as they stand, can never be abandoned while the ear 
holds the keys of emotion — a musical ear being nothing more nor less 
than one which is percipient of such structure. 

Here again, then, is the place for self-questionings a la Kousseau. 
We need not go even this short way in the examination of the claim 
of structureless sound to be dramatically expressive before asking 
ourselves whether expressiveness so produced is what we like. The 
personages of the Rinf msko many pages- full of remaps which are 
simply typical of their dull and disreputable characters, but which— 
since words and music profess to well up from the same inward source 
— it would be self-stultification to say cannot be set to notes t and as 
it would be highly inappropriate to give them beautiful notes, Wagner 
has apprb^ately given them ugly ones. Let the hearer discover for 
himself how far the abstract fact that they satisfy that condition is a 
nourishing pliece of imaginative food ; or how far, under the surrender 
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of the Dauflical sense to hpujrs of sustained incoherence, it becomes 
really a subject for delighted contemplation that the story is also a 
trifle higgledy-piggledy, and much of the dialogue very unsuited to fine 
rhythmic setting. And if he is so fortunate as to be able for a ^me 
to take refuge in passive self-abandonment to the shifting tides, 
and can forget to care what particular ways the notes go, so long as 
he feels thlb a good number of them are going, let him still consider 
how far this formless effect, this relapse to the vaguest, most general, 
and least musical of musical attitudes, testifies to the ‘ bold regenera- 
tion’ we hear so much about, and is calculated to 'be the fair be- 
ginning of a time ’ in Art. 

And here we have really merged into the assertion and vindication 
of our second cardinal point — Music’s constant and characteristic in^ 
dependence, alike at its highest and lowest, of ideas and emotions 
known and nameable outside itself. The reason why Wagner has 
been safely able to ignore this elementary fact in musical psychology 
is this — that the clear perception of it demands something quite alien 
both to the actual impressions of the art, and to the habits of mind 
of most of those impressed, namely a moment or two of deliberate 
analysis. For want of this, those whose every intuition of musical 
beauty exemplifies the fact are often the first to deny and resent it. 

' You talk about beautiful music not expressing things,’ one of them 
will urge ; ' why to me the bits of music I most care about express things 
beyond all words, whole worlds of emotion, and infinity and eternity 
into the bargain.’ Quite so ; that is accurate ; that is a way they 
have ; and it is just what is not (however much compatible with) the 
expression of this or that particular emotion — i.e. of that which is 
proved not to be beyond all words by being accurately definable in 
words, as gaiety, dejection, yearning, triumph. And whoever re- 
members the places where he gets this ineffable feeling will find on 
looking that, while it is only occasionally connected with the sort of 
definable expression which makes him say ‘ That is very melancholy,’ 
or ‘That is very jubilant,’ it is absolutely invariably connected 
with a piece of sound-movement of which each unit and fragment 
in turn has its irresistible rightness, and comes charged with the 
sense of a necessary ‘whence’ and ‘whither’-— that is to say, a 
piece of objective and organic form. But as long as those who truly 
enjoy do not exercise this amount of reflection on their enjoyment, 
then, however clear be their intuition, they will always be in danger, 
when they talk about it, of confounding the occasional and definable 
with the essential and undefinable emotion ; and of attributing their 
delight in some passage of music which is as much an individual object 
as the Venus of Milo, to some perfectly general ground — as that it ‘ ex- 
presses peace ’—instead of to the fact of its notes going not any other 
way but just that one way, which is delightful to them, and able perma- 
n^tly to remain so, just in proportion as genius went to the divining it 
and fashioning it forth. And as long as this confusion is possible, Wagner 
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and bis school can always take refuge in the ad captanduin fallacy that 
the expression of definable emotions and ideas is the one great thing 
for Music to aim at ; can discredit the opposite view as a narrow plea 
for * absolute music,’ in the sense of music which hafi no need or power 
of fusion with poetry and drama ; and can ignore the all-essential work 
of divining and fashioning forth the cogent way for notes t<jgO,to which 
the makers of modem music devoted their whole energy, and which, so 
far from excluding any more definable sort of expression, will alone 
lift such expression out of the mechanical into the Aesthetic region.® 
And I would fain pause for a moment on the wanton injustice that is 
done to Opera itself by not recognising that even here, in the very 
sphere where Music is summoned to take on the depiction of definable 
passions to the utmost of her power, the vague but powerful expression 
of these is but a fraction of what she has done and is ready to do for 
word and scene ; that the emotional element in her which is her own, 
and therefore unnameable, is not on that account condemned to an 
isolated existence ; that the ethical suggestion may become so frag- 
mentary, or the tinge of special sentiment so faint, as practically to 
vanish in the atmosphere of purely musical delight, and yet that 
that delight will glorify and transfigure and seem part of the inmost 
essence of any at all artistic elements in that to which it is wedded. 
In that transfiguration, what is serious takes on sublimity, and what 
is ludicrous gets edged with loveliness ; nay, even hackneyed things 
will become haunting, and commonplace things possessing. It would 
be an immense gain if composers would only put to various specimens 
of music commonly called ‘ expressive’ the simple test of asking how far, 
if heard in detachment, each would inevitably suggest some particular 
nameable idea or sentiment and no other ; and would thus learn ex- 
plicitly to recognise how extremely loose and general are the con- 
ditions of external reference within which Music, if true to itself , 
may still be most genuinely dramatic in the sense of enormously in- 
tensilfying dramatic effect. To those who had thus consciously con- 
futed for themselves the central principle emphasised in almost every 
page of the ‘ Oper und Drama,’ we might readily concede the advantage 
of possessing, in word and scene, a definite starting-point, raison 
d'Stre^ and control, for their inventive stream ; without having always 
to fear the chartered libertinism so characteristic of modem ‘dra- 
matic’ writing. And truly a theory which would exclude from the 
stage such music as half the solos in the Opera and half 

the concerted pieces in FideUo, ^ batti’ and the minuet in 
Don Giovanniy as the pri^-song in the Meietereinger and the shadow- 

* As Music stands so singularly apart among human interests, so the various 
thini^ that can be said about it always seem to me m a special degree connected 
among themselves, and incapable of being supplied from analogy. The result is that an 
omission (and in a paper of this length very mubh, of oouxse, has to be omitted) may 
suggest a flaw. To guard myself against this, and still more against a possible 
cliarg© of onesidedness and dogmatism, I may perhaps be allowed to refer especially 
to the chapters on Colour, Expression, Opera, and Criticism, in the Pmer of Sound, 
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song in Dmorah^ as the pi^nms’ hymn m TanrUiduaer and the gipsy- 
chorus in Pmiosa— inventions whose power to impress the hearer 
may- be proved in any popular concert-room to lie just in expressing 
themselves, but which borrow from their stage-coneonaitants almost 
as much romance as they lend — is negatively as great an outra^ on 
this joint art of Opera as the positive one which ‘ unites * Poetry and 
Music by dogging bald words with intervals flung out of a bag. 

Here, then, in the false theory of expression, lay the second great 
trap. The prosaic fallacy that the essence of Music is vague nameable 
expressiveness, instead of definite unnameable impressiveness, is only 
carried out by making tbe expressiveness itself mechanical and inde- 
pendent of any impressiveness whatever. And the root-fallacy was 
the more dangerous to Wagner, in that just as colour was the prac- 
tical, so this is the theoretical mode of excusing and concealing the 
fitfulness of his enormous musical gift ; besides affording scope to that 
other gift, always a hazardous one to non-literary art, of considerable 
literary ingenuity. I need not repeat what I have said before in this 
very Keview, about the particular mode of support selected for the 
theory — the solemn joke of making out Beethoven (poor Beethoven ! 
with his uncouth mutterings and shoutings, driving his invention 
along the rhythmic tracks where alone melodies will ever be surprised 
and caught) to have been dependent on ‘ preconceived poetical ideas * ; 
and of setting a gulf between his sources of inspiration and those of his 
predecessors. Some of the ideas have even been written down for hitn 
by Wagner, in the mountains of flabby verbiage known as * Prograin^ 
matische Erlauterungen * which occasionally figure in our conbert- 
books — ^impotent heavings of that portent of prose Dichtung which 
is so apt to entrap the Jonahs whom Poetry casts overboard. The 
convenience of this means of claiming descent from the greatest of 
musicians on the side of ‘ poetical ideas,’ when musical ones too obvi- 
ously fail^ is undeniable ; and a theory born of a deficiency may ap- 
propriately be bolstered by a blunder— historic neatly replacing 
melodic invention. But I must hurry on to a final word — as to the 
further bearing of these latter points on production in general. The 
first great bane of contemporary music lay, we saw, in displacement 
of coherent form hy incoherent colour; the second no less certainly 
lies in a cognate displacemmit of steady effort to produce the distinc- 
tively musical exaltation by random attempts at deWte representation 
and suggestion. Wagner’s suooesses in this line — e,g^ the wonderful 
passage where Siegfried is breaking through thte ring of fire®— of 
course defy imitation, because they result fi’om splen^d musical 

* Alas for tlie uninitiated 1 Hctving been forewarned .of tbSs paemgiS, I felt my 
pleasure in listening to it distinctly increased by the id^ that hero’s advance 
through the flames was typified by the manner in which the laelodlo strain seems 
again and again to force its way through the What, 

was my chagrin, on consulting the Guide through the Mutio above mentioned, to 
discover that the stmin was the ‘ slumber-motlre,’ and that^what^was really being 
typified was Briinnhilde’s repose 1 ** 
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invention, in other words, from the presence of the distmctive e^al* 
tation; equally, of course, the without the invention is 

imitat^. Would that the evil influence were confined to the theatre I 
But it only needs now to salute some loose jumble of images and senti- 
ments as ‘ poetry,’ for that alien parentage, which all great musical 
work from Handel and Bach to Schumann and Brahms scornfully dis- 
owns, to become a true Sycorax for the monstrositik of the modern 
programme-music ; while Caliban can go through his pantomime * 
bedizened in all the gaudy trappings, can wield all the thunderbolts 
and turn on all the lime-lights, of the wonderful modern orchestra. 

And here, again, no hearer should be so humble as to refrain firom 
asking himself how much he really likes it. A most natural impulse 
to that humility is found in the reflection that technically^instructed 
musicians, who must ‘ know more about it ’ than he does, encourage 
and perform in such exhibitions. But it cannot be too strongly mged 
that the conditions of enjoyment in performing and in listening may 
be widely different, and that Music, being so much in the hands of 
performers, rxms a peculiar risk from that very fact. All skilful 
performance of difiicult things, and accurate thridding of labyrinthine 
things, and collaboration in the production of overpowering things, 
are exciting outlets of energy ; and in these respects connoisseurs, who 
appreciate technical difficulties and can see how the thing is made, 
are more or less one with the performers. But I am speaking of the 
average music-lover ; it is surely for him rather than for exceptional 
experts that Music must be held to exist. All this may be amusing 
for them : is it amusing for Mm, whose attention is mainly occupied 
in verifying the printed assurance that the noise means this, that, and 
the other ? Or even if it be for a time amusing, is not that the utmost 
that can be said for it ? unless or until perchance the strains wander, 
sure of a forgiving welcome, into the paths of musical beauty, still 
seeking there, if they will, such delicate suggestiveness of outer things 
as under Schumann’s wand could make of a humble piano a joker of 
divinest jokes. At any rate, whoever it be who truly finds his poetry 
in the ® desolate disarray ’ of ordinary programme-images and his 
music in their broken sound-reflexion — if this is what he prefers to the 
art which is no more truly typified by FoMiedI and chorale, by Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas and Schubert’s songs, than by the noble melodies that 
have won Wagner the popular heart— let him at le^t say so and re- 
cognise the distinction, that we may know where vre are. For it 
would be speculatively interesting, however mournful, to mark how, 
so far as his taste prevails, the symbolism from which Painting and 
Sculpture were able to emerge, just because in their ca^ it was fr^nk 
and rigid and expressionless, need only seize in sound the chance of 
making itself ingenious and fluctuant and pseudo-expressive, to be- 
come the engulfing death of the sister art. 


Edmuni) Gurnet. 



TBE ^ CANKER-WORM^— OUTDOOR RELIEF. 

It haa beeji suggested to jaae to bring to tbe notice of the public, 
facts which may tend to form opinion as to the poor-laws in Irelan^^ 
especially on two points now much pressed on the Irish Grovernmeat i 
outdoor relief and decentralisation. 

It is difficult to tie one’s mind to these two required subjects^ 
How many reflections rise up not foreign to the poor-laws I Ibe 
miserable poverty caused by the refusal of all capital to be invested 
in Ireland, and that caused by the lawlessness of the Irish people, 
and by that alone. I will not enter on the sources of this last, but 
will merely observe that, if it be true that the Duke of Wellington 
said that anything was preferable to a single day of civil war, he 
spoke of the then alternative of Roman Catholic emancipation, an 
obviously just and necessary measure, and did not consider another 
alternative, now before our eyes, the demoralisation of a whole people. 

This last having been effected, I will not now say how it was pro- 
moted, or by what palliatives it has been fostered; I will lay before 
my readers the experience of one who has acted as a guardian of the 
poor for nearly half, a century, both in England and in Ireland. 

First I will touch on ‘ outdoor relief,’ an enormous evil in England, 
hitherto much controlled in Ireland It is now several years since it 
was stated in the House of Lords that ‘ outdoor, relief was the 
canker-worm of England.’ On that occasion I remember hearing 
the late Lord Derby say to the late Lord Chelmsford, * What is that 
he says?’ The words were repeated, but no denial was given by 
any peer. In fact, the matter Is so tremendous, .the disease so rooted, 
that no one dares to touch it, for reasons which I will presently give. 
However, something was done to mitigate its excesses about fifty 
years ago, when the present English poor4aw was introduced by the 
then Whig Gtovernment, against the cruelty of which a torrent of 
invective was launched, but which saved the country ultiiiiate 
absolute ruin. Up to that period the operation ^ tb» poo^law, 
since the introduction of outdoor relief, was, in that of an 
English county with which I was connected, as fallows. Outdoor 
reMof was usually panted by a single magistrate without any cheek, 
to persons claiming it| iu proportion to the nmnbers of their families^ 
legitimate or illegitimate, A woman with half-a-dozen illegitimate 
VoL. Xm.--No, 73. H H 
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was looked on as a kind of heiress, and souglit in snamage 
auoordingly. In order to get something in return for the heavy 
rates, the &rmer8 had adopted a system of employing gratuitously so 
many paupers in turn, called ^ rounds men,’ who of course shirked 
their work as much as they could, but did not the less injure the 
honest labourers’ interests. The establishment of a central autho- 
rity much mitigated this ; but not a day too soon, for iihe poor-rates 
had grown to such an extent in some places, that they absolutely 
swallowed up an entire parish in Buckinghamshire, which was for a 
time abandoned by the occupiers. 

Some twenty years afterwards, under the existing law, it was my 
lot to act as an ex^oficio guardian in a manu&cturing town in 
England, with a large agricultuml district included M the ' Union. 
To my astonishment, accustomed as I was to the scanty garments of 
my poor Irish fellow-countrywomen, on the day of administadng the 
outdoor relief, a crowd of well-dressed women in smart bonnets 
filed past the guardians, and received each a loaf and Is. 6c?. This 
was very pleasant. But I looked behind the scenes in an effort to 
lessen the amount of outdoor relief ; and then I learned the hideous- 
ness of the system, and how diflBcult it would be to extirpate it 
unless by dow degrees. For nearly two generations children, legiti- 
mate, still more illegitimate, had been brought into the world on the 
strength of outdoor relief. The very ties of nature were, loosened, 
children abandoning their parents to outdoor relief ; parents oaring 
little for their children, because they knew that in time they might 
themselves be so abandoned. Such is, according to my experience, a 
picture of the moral effects of outdoor relief on a population far 
more self-reliant than that of Ireland; my readers may judge what 
will be its effect there. 

I now come to the second point to which it has been suggested 
thnt I should address myself, decentralisation, or, in other words, 
lessening the powers of control by the Local Government Board, and 
increasing the powers of self-government by the various Boards of 
Oliardians. I do not look on this question from a point of view 
entirely Irish ; I might again mention my English experience as an 
ex-ojgido guardian of the poor — how for inferior the working of the 
poor-htw in England appeared to me to be to that of the Irish poor-- 
law — the shocking Condition in which I found an Englieh workhonse, a 
state of things which never eonld eiist under the greater powers of the 
Irish Local Government Board and l^eir able and diligent inspectorsi 

I will now state my Irish experience, and I will begin at a time 
When the Local Government Board, and the Imperial Government 
itself, were totally unable to cope with the real and fiightful desti* 
tdtion of Ireland; In 1647 i^ost the entire atsapie food of the 
ma§0rity of the people of Ireland had rotted away. - Indian meal, 
now the tistial and admirable food of the people, had not been introi- 
duced. God works good out of evil, and the use of Indian com was 
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ih^ imit of the great HBraiaeu Public qu roadfl^ were» 

we fknow, set going with the beat int^tiofs ; but a ^etena more 
wasteful and more demoralising could hardly be ecmceiyed. |j]ow 
could it be otherwise, without organisation,, without a staff of a^uatr 
ants, to cope with a great perishing population, and witheat the 
means of procpring at once an adequate, supply of food ? Is giving 
the vast supplies which at length poured is from other eotmkies, 
one body was pre-eminent j both in extent of charily and judicious 
application of it. I mean the Society of Friends* It was then 
that Mr. Forster, in the discharge of his humane duties, began to 
acquire that intimate knowledge of Ireland which, combined with, 
his courage, ability, and firmness, fitted him more than any other man 
for theo®3e of Irish Secretary, and made his retirement from oflSoe, to 
say nothing of the unhappy cause of it, a deplorable loss to Ireland.^ 

But my business is with the Boards of Gruardians. There was of 
course an immediate outcry for outdoor relief, and this is the way it was 
met by three contiguous, and very similarly oircnmstanoed. Unions^ 
If one of these, as I shall show, distinguished itself by pindence, fore- 
fight, and high principle, it does not tell against my argument — ‘ the 
exception proves the rule’ — I fear it was a very rare exception. As 
outdoor relief could not be given while there was room for paupers ia 
the workhouse, there was a rush made to fill the houses ; when they 
were full, outdoor relief began. 

The valuation of the wealthiest of these Unions was 34,6 12L, and 
its expenditure for the year ending September 184$ amounted to 4,469^.» 
or 2s. in the pound. The valuation of the poorest of these Unions 
was 20,394?., and its expenditure to that date wa.s 7,821?., or 7«, 8d. in 
the pound. The valuation of the third, and medium, Union was 
30,264?., and its expenditure was 2,186?., or Is. 6\d. in the pound. Now 
whence was this ? Simply because the Board of Guar^ans of this last 
Union were wise enough to see the vast danger of outdoor relief. They 
increased the accommodlition of the workhouse ; they announced that, 
when the workhouse was full, they would hire subsidiMy workhouses ; 
they took a lease of twelve acres of stiff land, and set the able-bodied 
paupers to french and drain that by task work. A great number of 
these for^with announced that if thfy were to work they might as 
well work for themselves,' and left the house, which hasf never been full 
even for a day. During that terrible fkmlne there was not a sii^la 
death from want in that Union, and upon its experience I propose ^ 
build a proposition for the relief of one of the most ^Ixicts 

in Ireland. I will instance a district which I believe to be iy|^^ of 
many others on the west coast of Ireland, and which has lately been 


^ Since the late ^ revelations, ’men and women o£,aH poiU.tiQS in Ireland, excepting 
Land- Leaguers, are gratetul to Providence that Mr. Forster’s high principle and retire- 
ment from office, rather than be a party to a disgraceful comproolise, saved him from 
almost inevitable death. ’ 

H H 
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in^^eded by the Chief Seeretairy in person, it eonsisls of some 
iiliMy ^ousand acres, the rental vei^ small, the population eohi^er- 
able, one hundred and ninety-five tenants paying than 2L a year 
ret^. The owners and agents were for generations the best bepraised 
of thdr class, simply because they never interfered with the tenants, 
otherwise than by collecting the rents — when they c6til<f be collected ; 
some of these last being as low as half-a-crown. The tenants so far 
had practically fixity of tenure, fair rents, if low rents mean fiadr rents, 
and free sale j they divided and subdivided their farms as they 
pleased, and of course came down at last, the most of them, to a bare 
and precarious subsistence. 

The scenery is most beautiful, and a wealthy Englishman wished 
to buy the estate. I told him that it was worth four times the 
rental, but reminded him that you cannot expect rent from tenants 
whose farms give them but a bare subsistence. Another wealthy 
gentleman bought the property, laid out large sums upon it, and now 
the question is not a matter of rent, but how to keep the people alive. 

Such is the result of an estate managed according to ‘ Irish ideas,’ 
by which we are told we are some time or other to be ruled. Do 
people know what Irish ideas are ? Do they know that, politically, 
they mean separation from England ; socially, contempt of all the 
ordinary laws by which the tendency of the poorer classes towards 
destitution is arrested ; and, finally, a shriek for relief from a starving 
population to the Imperial Government, which they have been taught 
to curse and repudiate ? 

At present the condition of this district is most pitiable. The 
potatoes have not ripened ; the storms have blown away the grain 
crops ; the fish (many of the inhabitants have much subsisted by fish- 
ing) have to a great degree left the coast. Dog-fish now destroy the- 
fish once plentiful in Donegal Bays ; harpies prey on the land. 

And now what remedy? It is easy to state Ireland’s evils, 
easy to trace their causes and their aggravations, but very hard to 
name a remedy. One man only in 1870 took a statesmanlike view 
of the main source of the dangers looming before Ireland. The great 
danger of Ireland lay in a multitude of tenants on large encumbered 
estates, every man of whom had, for the purposes of others, been edu- 
cated in the belief that the land did not rightly belong to the owner 
but to them. Strange that such beliefs shoidd exist in a coimtry 
where twenty years’ uninterrupted possession confers a freehold. The 
Bright clauses of the Act of 1870, coupled in necessary cases with a 
certain consolidation of small farms insufficient ‘each to support a 
family, might have done much. They were rendered nugatory by 
the Act of 1881. Emigration would do much, very much^ provided 
whole families emigrated, and the fkrms they might leave, insufficient 
for their support, were added to neighbouring farms. But that is 
not at all the idea of the people. I fear very few will give up their 
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wretched holdings, while ^ey will take advantage of tlie emigration 
clauses only for the purposes ef able-bodied sons and daughters. 

Such is tbe| state of Ireland ; so has her recoveiy from her depressed 
condition been thwarted by legislation, that I look round, and I can- 
not see what remedy to suggest as a general measure, but I can make 
a suggestion in particular, lor the particular and, I believe, typical case 
I have quoteS. 

The extremity, the poorest and most thickly-populated portion, 
of the estate to which I have referred, lies twenty-five miles away 
from its Union workhouse. I would suggest, for the relief of that 
district in the present, and its comparative safety in the future, 
and in conformity with a system which I have shown to have been 
successful in 1847, that a subsidiary workhouse should be built in 
Glencolumbkille, and a considerable portion of land attached ; in 
both ways employment might at once be given to the people. How 
far this could be applied to other districts in other parts of Ireland I 
know not. There is an outcry now, not for more workhouses, but fe 
closing some which now exist. A more short-sighted policy can hardly 
be imagined; a workhouse, under proper regulations, is in fact an in- 
surance, not only against death from destitution, but against a too lavish 
expenditure on relief. It contains the machinery by which those in 
authority may obtain somewhat reliable information as to the actnal 
state of the districts in the Union. How necessary that is was proved 
during the sham famine of three years ago, when masses of false 
information were pioured into Dublin Castle by persons of every class, 
founded on the fact, that then, as now, there was considerable distress 
in a few isolated districts, especially on the west coast. Of the county 
of Donegal it was stated to the Government that there was not a potato 
left in the whole county. At that very time we were exporting potatoes 
to Scotland. These were bought in Scotland for the purpose of 
supplying seed in Ireland. They came back to their own country, 
they were supplied to the farmers on loan for that purpose, they were 
sold again by these last, and, in some cases, actually came back to the 
workhouse in the same bags in which they had been delivered. ‘ Who is 
suflBcient for these things ? ’ A knowledge of Ireland by the English 
people is of vital importance. I have done my best to give, within 
reasonable bounds, the result of my experience on two points of Ireland 
for nearly half a eentury. If I have been dull, my subject ia a dull 
one. I will endeavour to make amends to my readers, and, at the same 
time, to increase very largely their knowledge of Ireland* Two «aU 
and very entertaining books appear to me to surpass, iii aeetnittte and 
faithful paintings any pictures of Irish character slnea days of 
Miss Edgeworth. I refer to Pieturea fwm hy Terence 

McGrath, and Twenty Yeava in Hie Wild We&t^ by llrs. Houston, I 
shall be pardoned by any one whom I may induce to reSId them. 

Liffokd. 
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COMMON SENSE IN DBMSS AND 
FASHION 


In an article upon ‘Taste in Dress’ in the Mmtmntk 0&rdui% 
January 1883, Mr. Watts pays : ‘ In all matters ^liere it is necessary 
to lift ideas out of an established groove and bring about reform, 
those are wanted who will speak with the bitterness of Gonviction and 
the weight of authority.* 

Unfortunately those who speak with ‘ the bitterness of conviction’ 
on the topic Mr. Watts so ably enlarges upon are generally men, 
and therefore wanting in the weight of authority; they speak theo- 
retically, and in consequence are apt to exaggerate ; or they point 
out defects without saying how to remedy tliem. No authority 
could outweigh that of Mr. Watts as far as the beautiful and the 
artistic view of the question goes ; but there is the practical side to 
be considered, and that will always, in the end, carry the day, at least 
with the masses. 

What I propose to show is, how the practical may be united with 
the beautiful, or, rather, that one is the natural outcome of the other. 
There is no doubt that tight-lacing is, as Mr. Watts says, the root 
of many evils. You see its niinous effect in the sunken eye, the 
/muddy complexion, the puffed features, and rounded back; you see 
it in every movement, even to the forced smile of the victim; all life 
and buoyancy seem to vanish from the doomed form ; but I think 
it does not follow that every woman who has what is called a small 
; wai^ is laced tight. ‘ The stiff unyielding machine, crushing 
tbB ribs and destroying the ffbre of the muscle,^ to whidr Mr. Watts 
alludes, is not, fortunately, what sensible women wear ; and the 
weU-made, dainty production o a good French ‘artiste,’ manu- 
factured of lightest material and delicate whalebone, is no greater 
impediment to fieee breathing or movement, than the elastic jersey 
recommended by him. » 

Supposing the Venns of Milo or that of Medici were to become 
/ flesh and blood, these slight stays would no doubt turn them into 
! women with small waists, upon whom one of Mr. Worth’s dresses 
wuld Slot look out of plack ^ ^ 

The two greatest arguments against dispensing with stays (always 



«uppo«mg W6 do mi adoipt t|ie Greek oo4ume) e^e, lurst, the utter 
. impossibility of ^peerisf neat and tidy ; and» second, expense 
entailed by the ad<Mtionid but indispens^le strength of the bonces, 
which would, however, not prevent them becoming shapeless and 
wearing out very quickly. 

If women i^ould only allow common sense to govern them, they 
would feel Aat for the inch or two they diminish the circumference of 
their waists by tightening themselves in, they become unattractive in so 
many other ways ; quite leaving on one side the hj^enio part of the 
question, which, alas ! the vain and foolish wUl never consider. There 
a|e few indeed, who, like the clever and beairtiful Mar^chale de Soubise, 
Louis the Fourteenth’s faithful friend, will make the sacrifice of 
. giving up ali;meat except chicken, and neve?: wearing stays, for fear of 
injuring their health or their complexion. 

Another absurd practice is that of tying the skirts so tight that 
walking becomes an agony; there is no doubt that many have 
thereby been debarred from healthful exercise for years. h|uch 
harm has also been done by the profuse use of perfumes, of which 
musk, patchouli, jessamine, &q. form the basis. These ii^re- 
dients are depressing to the nervous system, acting upon it as pbisqps; 
just as they would, if given inwardly and at the rig^t time, prove 
the most powerful medicines. Ladies quite forget the inconveniquce- 
and discomfort caused by this practice to their more sensitive neigh- 
bours in church, at the theatre, or at dinner ; for mutton tasting 
of musk, or chicken a la patchouli, is not likely tp increase 
the appetite. At the best of times the suggestion of the perfumer’s 
shop is not a poetic one, and the faintest suspicion of violets,, 
lavender, or 

The new-mown hay 

Gives a sweet and wholesome odour, 

and are quite sufficient to remove any disagreeable smell that zzught 
cling to such textures as wool or lace. 

Cosmetics and paints, too, are at present much used, especially in 
England. They are as fatal to health and beauty as they are mis- 
leading in d®ect. The blackened eye may look larger and, the 
? painted lip redder tmder the uncertain flare of the gas-lampi;:^but 
when Seen at home in the broad and honest noonday sun, the eye is 
lustreless, tha carmine distorts the mouth, the powdmed 

" loses its transparency^ and the soft brown hair which formerly en- 
hanced the whiteness of the skin, now appears* a lifeless grow^. of 
metallic yellow or mahogany red without light or i^isdeia it. The 
very men who pretend to admire these aitificml dol^ wmid hesitate 
to range or choose their wives their ranks, t 

thus once more verifying the old dictum, that thing may look 
wen in the shop window and yet not be adiipted lor home 
tear.' >■ . „ 
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Lady Cbveiitry, the two beautiM Ml«ii Gun 

II^Ka, difid ' at twe&ty<^seveii a cnpplo ai^ui Ie f 6 ai*fal fESett&gfs, en* 
;tMy owing to tbe use and abuse of costneties; bat had she died 
yesterday, before the eyes of her fair imitators^ I doubt whether it 
would deter them for a week from so silly aud repulsire a practice. 

Mr. Watts deserves our tbanks for calling atteaUon to the mis- 
taken notion of attaching undue importance to the^Wallness of 
hands and feet; they ought always to be in |woportion to the 
rest of the body, or they are ugly. The high-heeled, pinching, 
pointed shoe has not even beauty to recommend it; if the shoe 
must be pointed, why not wear it long, thus obviating any harm to 
the foot or creating any impediment to the walk ? 

There is so much character in a hand, that, even if somewhat en- 
larged by use, a little additional 8 i 25 e will not detract from its beauty. 
The open, generous palm meting out bread and wine to the poor, 
the young mother’s protecting fingers as they steal round the crying 
infant, the firm and loving touch that smoothes the ruffled pillow, 
and gives comfort and courage to the sufferer — none of these suggest 
the helpless and undersized hand so many appear to envy. Vandyck’s 
much-admired hands are not small ; he knew that, had he made them 
so, the heads would appear heavy; they are white, long, refined, but 
always large enough to cover the face entirely with them. 

The great beauty of a small head is widely appreciated in 
England — too much so, almost, I should say ; for hundreds of young 
girls squeeze and plait up their beautiful hair into the very smallest 
compass, till it is more like a pigtail than anything else, under the 
impression that ampler, "softer coils would make the head look large. 
It is only false hair piled up in hard masses and in unnatural places 
that increases the size of the head. Hair that grows can always 
be disposed of in such a way as to obtain its full value and yet 
show the shape of the head. Look at the kneeling woman in the 
‘ Transfiguration : ’ what a wealth of hair, and yet how small and 
compact the head ! 

A small head does not always mean a small face ; and when what 
the French call U masque is large, the hair ought not to be dragged 
away, but, on the contrary, allowed to encroach upon it, A person 
with a large nose will do well to wear much at the back of h^ h^, 
so as to re->establish the balance. A long face is improved % some- 
thing on the top of the bead — a short one, by * small and flat head- 
gear. The pretty’ fashion of uncovering the nape of the neck is only 
adapted to the young, and specially to those with small features ; it 
shows that greatest beauty, the spring of the head irom the neck, and 
all tbo 3 e bowcles foRes so often praised by Balzac and other French 
writers of the days of crops, a 

The dressing of the hair ought, if necessary, to be modified some- 
what, 80 as to be in harmony with the attire. For instance^ the 
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Louis the Fif4^eRtb, Louis tbe Sitbeeas^thi and Bireetoii® costumes 
so much worn now ill accord sritJi tbe strictly ckssic^ &ancZeat& 
parted on the forehead^ or the sxnaH dump of plaits in tfie nape of 
: the neck. ' •' , 

All beauty in this world is based on harmony — two separate 
things may be good, when togethar they appear incongruous; It is 
in this inc^gruity that the mistake of the present day seems to lie. 
Every woman, old and youngj pretty or plain, no matter to what rank 
in society she may belong or what avocations she may follow, wears 
the same colours^ the same shapes, and the same things : the only 
oheck imposed upon her appears to be that of her purse-strings. 

The effect of this system cannot conduce to comfort or beauty. 
The housemaid’s shapeless and exaggerated crinoline or erinolette 
impedes her in her work and does not set off her cotton frock ; but 
she wears it because her mistress does, for whom (though never really 
pretty) it may be almost a necessity, to help her to support the heavy 
pleats of silk or velvet on her skirt. 

Small women are crushed and dwaifed by large patterns, besides 
which a design gains in beauty by frequent repetition. A bad colour 
spoils everything, but a true colour can be used in endless combina- 
tions. The make of a dress must be adapted to the material! a 
rococo stripe cannot be made up into a Kenaissance shape; it would 
be like putting a Boucher into a Quattro-cento frame. 

Those will be well dressed who wear the right thing at the right 
time. The example ought to come from the educated and refined. 
We constantly hear French dressing extolled ; the reason is that the 
Frenchwoman, being of a more positive turn of mind, is less prone 
to the effective and picturesque, and her appearance, therefore, will 
generally be in harmony with her surroundings. The bonne in spot- 
less cap and apron going to the market ; the grisette in sober- 
coloured but well-made merino, the plain straw bonnet relieved by a 
touch of crimson ; the grande dame walking* to mass in her rich but 
simple black silk, trimmed with a few yards of Chantilly round neck 
and wrists — are all dressed in reference to the hour of the day and 
the errand they pursue. Here it is different : the neat muslin cap is 
replaced by the charwoman’s greasy black bonnet — a soiled lilac 
flower, and crumpled blue strings, being the invariable acoompani- 
ments ; tawdry black satin and a hat or bonnet profusely ornamented 
with light-coloured feathers— not the freshest — meet the eye instead 
of the grisette’s neat costume i and, should you chance to take a walk 
in the park one mornings you encounter figures of: eirery. hue and 
shape, clad in every texture firom limpest oottcm to canary satin, 
covered with lace, flounces, beads, and regardleiw of 

expense, harmony, or fitness. It is not that .many of these dresses 
are not very pretty and piQiEre8(|ue Ih themaOlv^es-^ox instance, that 
maroon velvet, trailing along In the dust and suggestive only of heat 
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this hot sumiiier would look beiuitlfiid mid 

ai o^look tea on a Jantiary a{thm(3^ lu ymedm ved 
"flUlii piusfioi ther^ can be mo reieeimiig point ; it always must ha «n 
anom^j ; but that slim girl in |nnk zhuslin with huge fur tippet on 
hear dboulders would have done much bett^ bid die worn a wmrmer 
dress or a more appropriate covering. It of course, not emy to 
have clothes adapted to every occasion, especially if th%y are to be 
piettiresque. A Frenchwoman contents herself with a few very well 
made and not too showy dresses, with everything thereto pertaining 
complete. Should some opportunity arise when none of them will 
do, she remains at home. Now, though an Englishwoman often 
possesses many advantages over women of other nations, the very 
charm and originality of her appearance proves her snare; She is 
apt to be misled by ideas taken from pictures and poetry, but 


and 


A Bweet disorder in the dress, 


A careless shoestriiig in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, 


are better in verse than in prose. Dress may and ought to express 
the character and idiosyncrasy of the wearer, but never at the 
expense of fitness and neatness. The impress of the mind upon 
dress is often seen in the case of ladies who hunt and race. The 
necessity of taking quick decisions clears their ideas, and they always 
know exactly what they want. Their appearance is the acme of 
neatness, but shows neither variety nor imagination. With artists it 
is the contrary ; a certain negligence of attire and eccentricity in 
shape and colour indicate a turn of thought speculative and ideal* 

Anything too much like a costume, be it ever so pretty, will look 
out of place in the streets or other public resorts ; but it is quite 
legitimate to go for inspiration to the apse of ‘ Michel Angelo’s 
Bride ’ for a dressing-gown to be worn only in your own sanctum. 

Dressing for effect- in bad or inferior stuffs ever denotes an un- 
real andtinrefined mind ; simplicity of outline is the basis of grace; 
riehmeBS ought to depend upon the fabric itself, not upon the mass of 
trimming. 

Cottons and muslins must be simple and -dainty, easily washed 
and deamed ; their charm d^>ends entirely upcm the sensation of 
crispness and ficeshn^ they give to the b^older. 

Bows and buttons ought to be put where they are wanted or where 
they might appear to be of use, and not unmeaningly scattered about in 
promiscuous places. The wcmderful dignity and finii^ we admire in 
> medieval dress depmids mainly upon all the omamentatimi being 
based upon necessity. . 

The German slashed sleeve in its hundred varieties k produced by 
the thrifty housewife slipping on and off the ti^t sleeve that impeded 
her in her work ; and in all the older fdctures and engravings the 
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'sleeves tJi6 by hooks, ribbons^ Or 

huttoxKs. Mbreeht l>u!ri^ luid Cksi^ mliieB 

from which td adapt id^; care bdig/howev^, iiidulge 

' too freely in the flowing veils, ribbed, and dn^ries to which the 
former e^ledially is paitMi In real Hfh long limp folds ate nncican- 
fortable and apt to look hntidyi ^ 

We nSght derive many useful hints, too, from such gallerieB as 
that at Versailles, especially seen by the light of the namerous 
memoirs of that day! Dress after the sixteenth century begins to 
adapt itself to the exigencies of every-day life ; it becomes leas un- 
wieldy from the moment that women wsdk in the streets and frequent 
public places. The great ladies of the court of Louis the Fourteeir^i, 
instead of having their trains attached to their dresses, used to ^ut 
them on and off half a dozen times a day, if we are to believe La 
Grrande Mademoiselle and St. Simon, because it was not etiquette to 
appear before Le Grand Monarque without them, and yet they could 
not move with them. We also gather from these memoirs that in 
those days and up to the French Kevolution, which levelled good and 
bad, the dress of the old and young was quite distinct, thps insuring 
dignity and variety. In our days we see a frisky mother in tulle and 
daisies skipping alongside of a stately daughter in sombre cutrvd.vet 
folds. 

The constantly revived fashion of trimming dresses in front arose 
in the first instance from wearing aprons to protect the skirt j these 
aprons soon became purely ornamental, and covered with masses of 
lace and embroidery till they in their turn were discarded for the de- 
coration of the dress itself. Thus one fashion is the natural outcome 
of another when they are directed by ladies, for necessity generally 
gives the first impulse, and a certain harmony will follow* If left 
entirely in the hands of dressmakers, it is not unnatural that in their 
own interest they should strive to invent something quite opposed to 
what went before. This is the history of matny fashions as senseless as 
they are ephemeral. 

Variety is the salt of life ; the prettiest colours and most graceful 
shapes, if seen continually and in masses, will weary the eye. The 
reason why fashions change so rapidly now is because they at once 
spread through every stratum of society, and become deteriorated and 
common. But even this ought not to goad us on in a wild race of 
senseless and sometimes ugly experiments. 

Be plain in dress and fioher in thy diet, 

is advice on the ' side of which it is safe to err, and tine excessive 
craving for something new is often bred by idieneBS, When the mind 
is occupied, outside objects assume their true vidue. What was 
beautiful yesterday is beautiful to-day, and remains so until some 
new necessity springs up to replace it. We ought ever to rentember 
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of mind and body i« a |»aramount cbarm ; ^poso of mind 
ia r^pncp nf Iwiy la dignified | neither can exist wiilmat 

4M3pL{>lete comfort and fitness in 4ress. To see a lady wildly struggling 
In tain and wind in a tight skirt with long train appears ridiculoua to 
us ; to her it is pain- A well-dressed woman will sdways look happy 
in her clothes. It is everybody’s duty to appear as moe-looking as 
possible — ‘ ^ 

Still to be neat, still to be drest 
As you w&te going to the feast. 

We rarely catch a sight of ourselves in the looking-glass, but 
others are constantly obliged to see us. We bestow care and thought 
upon our houses and gardens, then why not upon ourselves ? A little 
thought, a little knowledge, and a little common sense will help iis 
far more than wasting time, money, and artifice. The smallest thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever; beauty elevates our thoughts and lightens 
our troubles, and when brought up to it our children’s minds take the 
impress, and are guided by a fitting sense of form and colour, and 
learn easily to distinguish and appreciate what is good in art. 

The organs of music can be formed and improved by constant 
cultivation through generations ; why should it be impossible to ob- 
tain the same result as regards the sense of sight? At all events 
understanding and appreciation can always be secured. 

Much has been done within these last twenty years to render all 
our daily surroundings beautiful and attractive ; but with many it is 
still an effort instead of being, what it ought to be, ah instinct. 

Dress is too frivolous and futile a subject to warrant our going 
very deeply into all its bearings ; but we ought to remember how con- 
stantly the world judges by appearances, and that an harmonious and 
pleasing exterior inclines us to presume a refined and welbbalanced 
mind. Let us, therefore, not forget Polonlus’s warning to his son : 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy — rich not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Borne, February 188S. 


W, Paget. 



FRENCH ELEMENTARY EDUCATIOm 

In reference to the ques|ipn of elementary education it is nnfortu^ 
nately the case that polilHal parties and the general public are more 
interested in side issues and in matters of ecclesiastical or political 
controversy than in the really important matter — the universality and * 
thoroughness of the education given. 

We find in England that both in Parliament and in School Board 
elections it is too common to raise a tempest of discussion over such 
paltry questions as that of the twenty-fifth clause of the Education Act 
of 1870, whether the fees of indigent children shall be paid for them by 
the School Board in voluntary schools — a storm, by the way, which was 
laid to sleep ‘pulveris exigui jactu,’ which may be translated, by 
throwing dust in the eyes of the persons who were agitating for now 
that the fees are ^ompulsorily paid by the guardians, equally from 
the ratepayers’ money, but in a more offensive manner, we hear no 
more complaints. Again, when a School Board election comes round 
we usually find the candidates classified as Church and Nonconformist, 
instead of as friends to the extension of popular education and 
opponents, and unfortunately it seems that generally the electors can 
only be induced to vote in respectable numbers by stirring up in them 
the embers of sectarian controversy. So, too, in France, if we were to 
judge by the newspaper correspondents, and even hj the debates in their 
parliament, it would seem that what stirs the depths of passion is the 
question whether the Roman Catholic Church or the nation shall have 
the direction and prevailing influence in the education of the children 
of France ; and yet far beyond and outside of the shrill noise of this 
ecclesiastical conflict is the really important question whether the 
coming generation in England and in !l^nce sh^ have the vary best 
education that it is possible, within the limit^ years of the school 
l^e of the poor, to give to them. 

A short visit to Paris, at the end of November 1882, enabled me 
to gain sotne information as to what is being really done at this 
minute for the education of the children over whom sects persist 
in fighting, but whose schooling has now hocome in France a matter 
of national concern. 
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Fxench law of elementary edneatmH frovides that :«-*• 

Iw Primary instruction is compulsory from the age of six to 
tteteen (law of March 29th, 1882). 

2. Primary instruction is gratuitous (law of June 16th, 1881). 

3. Primary instruction in the public schools is limited to secular 

sul^ects. ♦ 

As to compulsion there remains freedom for parents to educate 
their children at home or in the voluntary schools {ioolea libres). 
But if parents teach their children at home these Ohildren must 
yearly, from the md of their eighth year, be examined in subjects 
equivalent to the course of instruction suited to their age in the com- 
mercial school. These examinations will be conducted by a committee 
called a ‘Jury d’Examen,’ composed of t^e school inspector or 
delegate, who is president, a ‘d414gu4 cantonal,* and a thjtd jperson, 
holding a university degree, or a certificate quali^ing as a teacher. 
If this committee find that the child is insufficiently taught, and no 
valid excuse is furnished them, they make an order for the child to 
attend some public or private school within a week, the parents 
having the choice of school ; failing their choice the child is put on 
the roll of the communal school. For children attending private 
schools there are fewer guarantees for sound teaching. In order that 
a person may conduct a private school he or she must have a brevet 
de capacitiy or certificate of ability to teach. Then the inspector has 
no power over the school, except for hygiene, as to the locality where 
the school is taught, and as to morality. If the teacher uses text-books 
which attack the constitution and the law, he may be interfered with, 
or if his teaching is repugnant to morality ; but subject to these re- 
strictions he is free. 

All teachers of schools, public and private, must keep registers of 
attendance, and mark all absentees, and furnish a copy once a mont^ 
to the mayor of the commune and to the inspector of schools. The 
only absolutely valid reasons for absencse from school are illness of ths 
cbild^ death of a member of the ffimily, hindrances resulting from 
accidental difficulty of access to the school ; all other excuses ?will 
have to be jodgfd by the scholastic commission, a body constituted 
for the purpose of enforcing regular school attendance. Ijaw^ .of 

compujbion is quite new ; but without any compulsion the percentage 
of attendance in the Eads schools has for several years been far >in 
advance of anything we can iget in London; Thus in the valuable 
report by M. ^eard, entitled I/Enseigmment primmTe d Faria et 
dans U B^parUmmt de la Seine de 1867 d 1877, we find, p. 241> 
that in May 1877 in all the including the aalUa 

daeih^ or infent schools) the number of absences which were not 
absoltitely justified dear^de^na deforce majeure) was only 3*64 

cant, .If we add five per oent^ for eases such as sickness, death 
in the family, &c., we shall have an average attendance of more than 
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per cent, in boys’ «iif| jpkls? Oeheol% 1 motion that tb^ 
Biones ' absentees seemed fsom my Jnqiiizi^ to be kept as long on 
the rolls of Paris schools asof London oiies. Sinoe then the per^ 
eentage of attmdance : ^ improved ki Baris, and ten per cent, of 
abjfenee for all causes is, acomxMng to what I could learn, a nmximum 
for any school in Baris, while in a Tory large number of schools the 
total average of attendance exceeds 95 per cent. 

When 1 state that lor all London we have only reached about 80 
per cent, of average attendance for boys and gilds, it will be se^ 
that there must be a far more hearty ooMiperation on the pai^ ^ 
parents and a higher sense of the value of education in Bsuris than 
there is in London. Another advantage which the Baris schocds 
enjoy is in the much less frequent migration of the children from 
school to school. Some years ago, while the new streets of Baron 
Hauamann were being made, there was a considerable displaoement 
of population ; but there is no such disturbance of education from 
the constant removal of children from school to school in Paris as 
there is in London. As an illustration of the diflSculties of London 
teachers in this respect, I may mention that in a school opened in 
Battersea about eight months ago 250 girls had been admitted to 
and had left the school in that time, and there are schools, especially 
in Southwark, where with a thousand names on the roll there may 
be as many as six or seven hundred new admissions in a year. These 
facts should he borne in mind in appreciating the comparatively 
small educational results which the London School Board has thus 
far effected. The social condition of London presents exceptional 
difficulties which are not met with to the same extent in any other 
English town. In Paris the elementary schools are, as far as I could 
judge, considerably in advance of ours, but they are working under 
more favourable conditions both as to the children and as to the 
provision of teachers and the school aocommodaMom 

Though compulsory attendance extends in France up to the age 
of thirteen, yet a child is relieved from this obligation by obtaining 
a certijloat he may get at eleven, and often gets at 

twelve* This represents an amount of knowledge not covering exadly 
the same ground, but fairly equivalent to what a child would know 
who passed iu the sixth standard, and had been tai^ht the othet 
subjects usually taught to that standard in a good school. The 
elconentary schools of Baods have been going through a process jof 
reorganisation in the last three or four years by thOj^ substitution^ 
lay teachers for those belonging to the religious congregations. 
Even now there are two or three infant schools wMoh have not yet 
been-reorganisedi , ■ 

But a few years ago a v^ large number of tthe communal 
schools of Barh were conduct these coug^egations, and the 
friendsv ^ educatum ihould be candid enough to admit that for many 
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jctM tbe of the congiogfttioBs ivere in advance of the lay 

se^ls ; the gteai distinction hetween them was that while the 
sehools of the congregations, and especifdly the echools of the 
dee fooles Chr4tiennes, always insisted upon the subdivision of the 
e&see, hnd the giving each class a separate adidt teach(sr, the lay 
school^ from the time of the Restoration of Louis the Eighteenth, 
were conducted almost entirely on what was called the mutual 
^stem, that is, the system of monitors, which we still suffer from 
in England under the guise of the pupil- teacher syltenu As long 
ago as 1680 Jean Baptiste de la Salle, the founder of the Fr^res 
des Ecoles Chretiennes, by his rule forbidding his teachers to live 
isolated, secured that in schools belonging to his order there should 
be a subdivision of classes and separate teaching* In 1833 the 
schools of this order in France numbered 369, divided into 1,039 
classes with 1,100 teachers; thus each school had on an average 
three teachers, and though the classes then were somewhat large, yet 
they were minute compared with the mobs of children entrusted at 
that time to a single teacher in the lay schools. 

The Liberal party in France have at length learned the method of 
good teaching from their clerical opponents, and the communal 
schools of Paris are now organised in a thoroughly efi&cient way. 
The basis of classidcation is the division of the school into three sec- 
tions : the cours iUmentaire^ which contains generally the children 
from six to eight or nine ; the coura moyen^ which takes those from 
eight or nine to n-bout eleven ; and the coura aupirieurj which goes on 
to thirteen or fourteen. 

These coura are subdivided into classes according to the number 
of children in the school. The usual size of an elementary school in 
Paris is from three hundred to, four hundred boys or girls ; in such a 
school there will be from six to eight classes ; and, in the schools which 
I visited, I found the grading so far satisfactory that the upper classes 
were well filled, and the bulk of the school was not found — as in too 
many of our London Board schools — ^in the coura SlSmeniaire, which 
would correspond to our first and second standards. The aim is to have 
classes of not much more than forty ; the regulations permit of fifty on 
an average. I found some classes of sixty, but I should say that about 
forty*five was the average throughout the schools to a single teacher. 
In no case I find two classes being taught in one room, and the 
head is in all cases itee from the responsibility of a class. Indeed, the 
title di/racteur points to his duty being that of superintendent, not of 
teacher. 

Thus a school of some three hundred and thirty would have about 
seven classes with seven teachers and a directeur; there are in addi- 
tion special professors who com^ to the school for such subjects as 
drawing, music, and gymnastics. Moreover, the Municipality of Paris 
has caused to be introduced in iU schools instruction in handicraRa. 
This is.not yet universal, on account partly of the want of suitable ac- 
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cGHMaodation ; Jkit it is already introduced in many seliools ; as a nd# 
tbe teaoMng is limited to carpentry and wood-turning, but in one school 
I saw some teaching of working in iron } skilled artisans are employed 
to give this teaching. In the school situated Bue des Prdtres St. - 
0ermain, the workshop had four lathes and twelve carpenters’ benches; 
the teachers |;et one franc fifty centimes an hour, and the boys over ten 
years of age are taught. Theyare expected to work six hours a week. 
The times for this teaching are from sevaii to half-past eight in the 
morning, and from four to six in the evening. This teaching is nomi- 
nally compulsory ; but I was told that it was not possible to enforce this 
strictly, and though the teaching was generally popular, yet it was 
not carried out universally. It may seem Strange to those who have 
to do with English schools that these extra six hours a week should be 
obtained at all, but not only do the boys, many of them, do this, but 
the ordinary school hours are longer than in England, being thirty 
hours a week in school, and the amount of time given to home lessons 
is longer, being generally from half an hour to three-quarters of an 
hour in the cours U6mentaire, from one hour to one hour and a half 
in the cours moyen, and one and a half to two and a half hours in 
the cours sup^rieur. These figures vary of course from school to 
school, and in some schools they expect no home lessons from the 
cours ilSmentaire, but generally the amount considerably exceeds 
what is got in England, 

With an average attendance of 95 per cent., with classes sub- 
divided so that an adult teacher has a class of from forty-five to fifty 
in a room to himself, and with special teachers for special subjects, 
with thirty hours a week of school time, and with from one to two 
hours per day of home lessons, no wonder the children make consider- 
able progress. The drawing instruction is more advanced than in 
our schools. Each school has its separate drawing class-room, often 
well fitted up with plaster casts, and used for advanced drawing 
teaching for evening classes. The French make much more use of 
drawing from models, as compared with freehand drawing, than 
we do, and no doubt this has a very good result. As to singing, 
this has been hitherto taught from notes in the upper classes, 
but it is now being taught systematically throughout the schools. 
This-, however, is at present only just being started ; but indeed in all 
the schools the rapid extension which is being given to the studies 
makes the present state of the schools transitional. It is a question 
whether, in the laudable desire to give as good an e'ducation as possible, 
there may not be a danger of overloading the programme of subjects 
taught. In the Paris schools there is a piano or harmonium in the 
school for the purpose of teaching singing, while we in London have 
hitherto preferred to teach without the help of any instrument. It 
will be for musical experts to say which is likely to be the more 
efficient way of teaching. 

VoL. XIII.— No. 73. 
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4 M;^t}F^ir $8 e<sli)iool^ are pro^i^led jbiiinb ; in eaek ciites^i^woiii 
tibrn in a Bmp of the arrondiss^denit^ oim of Pams, and ooecj^kfi the 
4^$liiB6B]b of the Seine. , There has also lately been int]K)d«iBed/iiito 
the achools a plaster model in relief of the basin of the Seine in and 
around Paris, which is irery useful in teaching geography to the younger 
^aesea^ There are also two globes — a l§rger one for the teacher to 
demonstrate with, and a smaller for use in the hands of the children* 
In the newer schools, as a rule, there are dual desks, but not of a 
very good pattern ; there is no possibility of a pupil standing up in bk 
seat* In the older schools there is old-fashioned furniture— long 
desks with benches, and the seats generally without backs. The desks 
are made, as far as I saw, of oak or other hard wood, and the floors of 
the rooms, I noticed in several cases, were of oak. This additional 
initial cost is, no doubt, well incurred, with a view to the future and to 
the great wear and tear to which school furniture is necessarily 
subject. Every school, in addition to its class-rooms, drawing class- 
room, and in the newer schools its workshops for instruction in handi- 
crafts, has a hall, called where the children who stay during 

the dinner hour take their meals, and where the children can march or 
perform gymnastic exercises and have recreation in rainy weather. 
The playgrounds that I visited were smaller than those in London 
Board Schools. In many schools there is a canteen established, kept 
by the school-keeper ; the children who dine at the school bring their 
bread and their wine, but they are furnished with a basin of soup at 
a charge of a penny. At one school I was told that this payment 
not only covered the cost of the soup, but left a profit to the school- 
keeper. At another I was told that the children’s payments did not 
cover the cost. But in addition to the children who get their meal 
for a penny, there are some who get their dinner for nothing. These 
are paid for by the arrondissement from the ‘ caisse des 6 coles,’ which 
is a local fund not levied over the whole of Paris, but collected in each 
arrondissement, partly from charitable gifts, partly from municipal 
sources. The children who get free food have the ‘ carte d’indigent,’ 
which k given at the Mairie on application, after investigation 
into thf circumstances of the family. But there are also some children 
who get free food who are classed as ‘ necessiteux,’ and the admission 
of these on the Ikt is determined by the director. In one asUe which 
I visited, with 154 children on the roll, there were 22 having free 
dinners, holding the^carte d’indigent’ and four classed as ‘n^essiteux.’ 
The asilea or ‘ ^oles matemelles,’ as they are now called, did not seem 
in as high a state of efficiency as the schools for the elder children, 
though there was some remarkably advanced teaching in one situated 
on the Boulevard de VUlette, where the results in the case of children 
of six years old were most remarkable^ But in these schools also 
great reforms are being introduced, a training college for infant 
school-mistresses is being established, and in the new regulations a 
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applioatioii of 'KisdeEgaFten ptt&ciples is eiy oined. In tho 
senior sohdpliS SOEno modi^oations are now bekig intro^aced. In some 
oases the coders Mm&rU^e has been separated from the boys’ school^ 
and has been organised as a separate schdol under mistressest and in 
some few schools the youngest class of boys is being taught by a mis* 
ta:ess under |l headmaster, fvin one school wh^e I found an assistant 
mistress at work, the directeur spoke in the very highest terfns of the 
results produced and was thoroughly pleased with the changed 'With 
a view to a further development of elementary education for those 
who are willing to stay on, an extra class has been organised in cer- 
tain schools, to go beyond the eoura 8up^rim7*» Such a class, and 
possibly two classes, if the numbers should justify it, is to be formed 
in one school in each of the twenty arrondissements of Paris. But n 
promising boy is not limited to the elementary schools if he is 
•desirous of continuing his education. There are in Paris what are 
called the Scoies primaires eupSrieures, six in number at present for 
boys, and one for girls ; more no doubt will be established. These 
schools resemble the Eeal Schulen of Germany, and give as good an 
education, though different in kind, as the Lycees do to those who 
desire a classical training. They have boarders, half-boarders, and day- 
scholars, and now the admission of the day-scholars whose education 
is free, is by an open competition — ^last year there were 2,000 candi- 
dates, and 1,056 gained admission. There is also for those who 
intend their sons to become artisans the Ecole municipale d’apprentis 
on the Boulevard de Villette, which takes boys for a three years’ 
course from about 14 to 17. None can enter this school without 
having obtained the c&rtijicat d^etudes or passed a corresponding 
examination. When admitted they work as half-timers, being taught, 
in school, besides other subjects, English, geometrical drawing, the 
elements of physics, mechanics, and chemistry in their relations with 
industry. There is also a technological course, including the study of 
different tools, of raw materials, of methods of working, &c. The pupils 
are also taken to workshops, where they have the processes explained 
to them. The practical teaching is carried on in workshops, both for 
carpenter’s and smith’s work. For the first year the pupils are made 
to work generally in all departments; they are then allowed to 
specialise and select the trade which they will follow for the next two 
years. For the first two years the pupils work six hours in the work- 
shop, and four hours in the school-room ; in the third year eight hours 
in the workshop, and two hours in the schoolroom*. The whole of this 
course is absolutely free. Any who wish to know further details 
about this interesting establishment are referred to a pamphlet entitled 
Lea Ecoiea d^apprerdia, par Alphonse Pag^s (Paris : Librairie des 
-connaissances utiles, 43, Rue du Four-St.-Geraiain). 

These notes will show that much thorough work is being done 
quietly in Paris, and that what is going on is not a revolutionary or 
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fihftfe thiTilriTi g propaganda, but a serious eiSbit to give a iii<xrough' 
practical education to the children of France. I have not the figures 
in detail to show the cost of all this, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Paris schools are conducted far more liberally than 
onr London schools. Salaries of teachers no doubt are somewhat 
lower, as all salaries are in France than in England ; salaries of 
teachers have been substantially raised, and are much nearer our 
English level than are the salaries of higher officials — such as Govern- 
ment inspectors and high administrative officials — and in Paris the 
ratepayer does not grumble. Though he has no direct control over* 
the administration, which is a branch of the National Government, 
yet he is always willing, through his representatives on the munici* 
pality, to pay liberally, and to call for further expenditure. The 
French democracy, from what one is able to learn, is not warlike,, 
and is anxious for instruction ; and is certainly not tainted with the 
apathy which to too great an extent characterises the English voter 
for whom, popular schools exist, and who has so much to gain from* 
their efficiency. 


E. Lyulph Stanley. 
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THE CARDINAL AND THE SCHOOLS. 

A Rejoindbk, 

The educational policy of Cardinal Manning is passing through a 
process of rapid development. In December 1882 he said, ‘ To pro- 
pose the repeal of the Education Act of 1870 would be like proposing 
the repeal of the Gregorian calendar. We caimot go back twelve 
days behind the rest of the world.’ ^ After two months’ reflection 
the courage of his Eminence has risen, and he has come to the con- 
clusion that to repeal the Gregorian calendar is not so formidable a 
task after all. A living Cardinal is not afraid to undo the work of 
a dead Pope. 

The complaint of his Eminence in December was against the 
exclusion of ‘ voluntary ’ schools from a share of the Education Kate. 
Judging from his article he would have been satisfied if School 
Boards were made universal, and if the clauses which were in Mr. 
Forster’s original Bill permitting the Boards to grant aid to ‘ volun- 
tary ’ schools were restored and made compulsory. 

But in February he adopts a bolder tone. The advantages at 
present enjoyed by the Board Schools appear to the Cardinal so 
enormous and so unjust, and the perils of the ‘ voluntary ’ schools so 
imminent, that he now proposes that only ^ voluntary ’ schools shall 
receive aid either from the rate or from the Consolidated Fund. 
The clauses of the Act of 1870, under which School Boards are 
enabled and required to establish schools wherever there is a defi- 
ciency of school accommodation are to be repealed. The Boards are 
to have no power to establish schools of their own. If, in any dis- 
trict in which there is deficient school accommodation, no voluntary 
movement is initiated for enlarging existing schools or building new 
ones, the present proposals of the Cardinal would leave the deficiency 
unsupplied. 

Had such a scheme for remedying the alleged injustice inflii^ed 
on the denominationalists been suggested by some anonymous writer, 
I should have supposed that he was a young and ardent priest who 
had just come from Maynooth to share the charge of a Mission Chapel 
in Manchester or Leeds, and who was driven to distraction by the 

* Nineteenth Centwyt December 1882, p. 988. 
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of indiBg funds for the Mission schools. Or I m^ht 
haVo supposed that he was an impd^uous young rector in a ccmntry 
pari^ with a small living, who had quarrelled with the squire 
and who was at his wits’ end to make up the salary of his school*-^ 
ixuBtress without the squire’s subscription. But Cardinal Manning, 
though he retains in a singular degree the ardour of youth, has had 
a loi^ experience of public affairs. He isaman of ftxo world as 
welt as a great ecclesiastic. He has great administmtive ability ; 
he associates with statesmen ; he watches the currents of public 
opinion outside his own Church ; he knows the difference between 
theoretical and practical politics ; he occupies a great public position 
and bears great public responsibilities. If the educational policy 
which he advocates had been proposed by any unknown person, it 
might have been dismissed without discussion. Covered with the 
sanction of the Cardinal’s authority, it demands the grayest con- 
sideration. 

The policy — if I may say it without discourtesy — is so audacioua 
and so desperate, that when I first read the sentences in which it 
is stated, I thought that 1 must have mistaken their meaning. But 
no mistake is possible — 

'I would gire to the Board Schools a share in the school in proportion to the 
voluntary e<mti'%tMiQn6 of those who desire to found such schools. . . , The schools 
of the whole country would depend on four kinds of support ; the consolidated 
Fund, the school-rate, the conti'dmtions of founders and managers^ the schofd-pence 
"piud by the parents. • • • No school ought to exist without voluntary contributions 
as well as State aid.^ 

The courage of the Cardinal is very admirable, but I trust that 
he will forgive me for saying that there is a touch of amiable human 
weakness in him. He knows that if he told us that he proposed 
to abolish Board Schools altogether, there are some of us who would 
hardly survive the shock, and so he breaks the bad news to us as gently 
as he can. We are to have ‘Board Schools’ still. There is to be 
a School Board in every district of the country for raising and dis- 
tributing an education rate. And if in any district there are people 
willing to Contribute a few thousand pounds out of their own pockets 
to build an Hleznentary School, and willing to guarantee an annual 
subscription list, they may, if they please, transfer the manage^ 
ment of the school to the Board, and then it will be a ‘Board 
School.’ * This is the only kind of Board School which the Cardinal 
would allow to exist.; The definition of a Board School is henceforth 
to run in terms like these Boanl School is a school eirected and 
partly maintained by voluntaiy contributions, but the management 
of which is transferred to t!be Sehool Boaii by the vol^ta^ donors 

* . !jPhe€!ardinal dbe6%bt sajy itii^ pf be willitig to 

revive building grants, to be made on tbe same terms, to all founders of new schools — 
to those who propose to keep the management in their own hands, and to those who* 
propose to transfer it to the Boards. 
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ind subscribers. Blit the Educ^tiaa = Aot > X870 was act passed 
jqa erdear to provide additional public fuiHiB for schools founded and 
psrfdy supported by V voluntary, aesl I additional funds could have 
;been. appropriated to schools of that kiu^ wi Act of .Parlia^ 

jnentj hy alterations in the Code of the, Comiaittee of Privy Clouncil. 
l^or was it passed to enable, the annual subscribers to ‘voliiiltary 
schools ’-^diile retaining their financial responsibilities-r-to traufl^r 
the responsibilito of ; ‘ manageinent ’ to Boards elected by the rate- 
payers. ' 

It was passed in order to provide efl5oient schools where voluntary 
zeal, siipplemented by building grants and maintenance grants firom 
the Privy Council, had failed to provide them. Till 1870 the 
‘initiative’ had been left to the Churches, or to other voluntary 
organisations, and the State came to their aid with grants from the 
Consolidated Fund. The system had broken down ; it was a con- 
spicuous failure ; more than a million children were not at school at 
all 5 a large proportion of those who were at school were miserably 
taught ; and the characteristic principle of the policy of 1870— its 
supreme merit, the root of its efficiency — was the refusal to trust to 
voluntary initiative any longer. Till 1870 the State assumed no 
direct responsibility for the education of the people. It made 
building grants, but private managers had to purchase the site 'Of 
the school, and to sign the contract with the builder. It made 
annual grants to supplement the private subscriptions, and the school 
fees ; in some cases the grants covered a large part of the cost of 
maintenance ; on an average they covered a third of the cost ; but if 
at the end of the year fees, subscriptions, and grants were insufficient 
to pay the salaries of the teachers, and to discharge the liabilities for 
the incidental expenses of the schools, the private managers had to 
make up the deficiency out of their own pockets, or to levy fresh 
contributions on their friends. The Bill of 1870 provided for the 
creation of School Boards with rating powers, and where the school 
accommodation was inadequate, the Boards were to be compelled to 
build and maintain additional schools. Mr. Forster said very justly 
that ‘ the most important part of the Bill ’ was that which related 
to the Compulsory provision of schools where the accommodation was 
deficient. 

‘Though we have done well/ he said, ‘ in assisting the benevolent gentlemen who 
have established schools, yet the result of the State leaving the initiative to volml- 
teers is that, where StSpte help has been moet wanted, State help has been least 
given, and that where it was desirable that State power should be most felt, it was 
not felt at all. In helping those only who help ^emselves, or whq tm get othep 
to help them, we have left unhelped those who most need h^p. Tli^r€dbre, not- 
withkonding the large sums of money we have voted, we find a vast number of 
cbaldfen badly tatight, or tdterly untaught, because thefe m too few schools, and 
^ tod many bad schodJs, and because dwream large numbers, of |«iienteiiu thiscounfeigr 
who cannot, or will not, send their children to school.’ , . . 
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CSardiaal Mann ing asks us to return to the policy which had 
leib n million of childien without any schools at all, and which per* 
xnitted a large proportion of those who were at school to receive an 
education which was practically worthless. He {u^poses that the 
/Compulsory provision of school accommodation shall cease. Voluntary 
lihei^ty cannot be enforced by law, and his Eminence asserts that 
^ mo Mckool ought to exist witlaout vohmtary contriku^nsj as wdl 
m State aid,^ He asks the great masses of the workup people of 
England to rely once more for the education of their children on ‘ the 
benevolent gentlemen* on whom they had to rely before 1870. If 
in any district where the schools are too few for the children, there 
are no ‘ benevolent gentlemen * able and willing to contribute money 
for the building and support of additional schools, the children must 
remain in the streets. We are to travel back, not ‘ twelve dajrs,’ but 
twelve years, and rather more, in our educational reckoning. His 
Eminence has come to the conclusion that it is not so diflScult 
a thing as he thought in December, ‘tp repeal the Gregorian 
Calendar.^ 

As I have said, I admire the Cardinal’s courage. But the same 
kindly touch of human weakness that has led him to leave us the 
Board Schools in name, while he proposes to abolish them in fact, 
has led him to make another concession to those who regard with an 
unfriendly eye the appropriation of public funds to the 'maintenance 
of the schools of the Churches. ‘ No school ought to exist without 
voluntary contributions, as well as State aid ; * but when those 
‘ benevolent gentlemen ’ who have borne, either alone or with the aid 
of a building grant, the cost of buying a site for a school and putting 
a school upon it, and who have also engaged to provide out of their 
own pockets part of the annual cost of maintaining it — when, I say, 
these gentlemen have placed the management of their school in the 
hands of the Board, and so made it a ^ Board School,’ his Eminence 
thinks that it would perhaps be consistent with public justice that 
such a school should receive a larger proportion of the rate, and 
should be less dependent on private liberality than the schools of the 
Churches. ‘ For denommcU^onal schools it may he equitable to 
requwe that the contributions should he larger and the school rate 
less than in the Board Schools J But why ? The concession does 
honour to the generosity of the Cardinal’s heart, but it is fatal to 
his logic. His complaint rests on the inequality of our present 
educational policy, which gives the whole of the rate to the Board 
Schools.* He pleads that the schools of the Churches have an 
equal right to it, for the Churches supply a secular education 
as efficient as that supplied by the Boards. The ‘inequality’ of 

• But, as I said in January, a considerable part of the rate is i^ent in enforcing 
attendance ; and the law enforcing attendance fills Idie Denonilnational schools as 
well as the Board Schools. 
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mrMcli His Eminenoe coQi|>l]iiiis would not be fomMied if, tbougb the 
denominational schools received some aid from the rate, the aid was less 
than that received by their rivals. If this remarkable scheme Were 
accepted, we should have a new agitation against the injustice of inflict- 
ing a pecuniary fine on the supporters of the schools of the Churches. 

I v^tured to say that the Oardinars educational policy is passing 
through a p^oess of rapid development ; it would have been more 
accurate to say that in February 1883 he has formally renounced one 
of the capital positions which he maintained in December 1882. A 
mouth before Christmas His Eminence said — 

Futting away all ecclesiastical questions, it cannot be denied that the State is 
justified in proYiding for the education of its people. It has a right to protect it- 
self from the dangers arising from ignorance and vice, which bre^ crime and tur- 
bulence. It has a duty also to protect children from the neglect and sin of parents, 
and to guard their rights to receive an education which shall fit them for human 
society and for civil life. If the civil power has these rights and duties towards 
the people, it has the corresponding rights and powers to levy upon the people such 
taxes or rates as are necessary for the due and full discharge of such duties. 

But a month after Christmas his Eminence proposes a scheme 
which places a fatal limit on these great powers of the State, and 
which bars it from the ‘ due and full discharge’ of these great duties. 
Unless private zeal voluntarily assumes part of the responsibility of 
buidling schools, no schools are to be built. If, after the schools are 
built and opened, and crowded with children, private zeal fails to pro- 
vide by voluntary contributions some part of the cost of maintaining 
them, the schools are to be closed. What becomes of the ‘ right ’ of 
the State if it can build no schools where schools are most urgently 
wanted ? What becomes of the ‘ duty ’ of the State if, when the 
ignorance and misery of the children of the poor appeal to it for 
^ protection from the neglect and sin of parents ’ and for the assertion 
of their ^ rights to receive an education which shall fit them for 
human society and for civil life,’ the State is absolved from responsi- 
bility until private liberality has led the way ? The principle which 

putting away all ecclesiastical questions ’ — his Eminence afiSrmed 
with such admirable force in December, ids destructive of the scheme 
which he proposes in February. I cannot believe that the qualifying 
phrase about ‘ ecclesiastical questions ’ was intended to cut the sinews 
of the principle. 

The Cardinal’s criticisms of my January article are extremely 
courteous. I appreciate his courtesy the more highly because I did 
not succeed in conveying to him a just apprehension of my position 
in relation to several important points in the controversy. We are 
generally so fully assured of the intrinsic reasonableness and feimess 
of our own opinions that if an opponent understands os we receive 
his courtesy as a matter of course. But if, thoii^h he misunderstands 
us, he is still courteous, he has strong claims on our gratitude. Them 
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aa^, iiw^JiTflcies into which his Emmciice h^ &11^ 

wM<^ I ftm gtrongly tempted to correct ; but it is <miy th^i laipger 
^i«esUoEus at issue betweeu us which cen have any public ‘iiiitereflfc* 
ihero is, however, one very curious sentence to which I may be pcK^- 
mitted to refer, as the mistake on which ; it rests has a very close 
relation to the main controversy^ His Eminence says, ^ I agree mth 
Mr. Dale in thinking that it [the Education Act of 187^Q was an Act 
carried by a Liberation Parliament, which began with the schools on 
its way to the Established Church/ 

I have looked through my article to discover what ill-expressed 
and careless sentences of mine could have led the Cardinal to make 
this surprising statement. It is hardly possible to give him an 
adequate conception of the astonishment with which I read it. But 
let him imagine the impression which would have been produced on 
his own mind if I had written, ‘I agree with his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning in thinking that the Vatican definitions of 1870 were the 
work of a Protestantising Council which began with undeiinining the 
Papal infallibility on its way to tbe destruction of the imity of the 
Catholic Church ; ’ — this may enable him to understand my own sur- 
prise when I read the sentence which I have quoted. It may be that 
in the long run the Education Act of 1870 will enfeeble the defences 
of the Anglican Establishment; it may be — some outsiders have 
thought so — that the Vatican definitions of 1870 will, in the long 
run, seriously increase the difficulties of the Catholic Church, But 
the immediate effect of the Education policy of 1870 lias been to 
multiply enormously the schools which are the bulwarks of the 
Establishment, just as the immexiiate effect of the Vatican definitions 
has been to concentrate tbe energy and to deepen the enthusiasm of 
the members of the Roman communion. The Vatican Council, in 
adopting the Definitions, had no thought of impairing the unity of 
the Catholic Church. The Parliament of 1870, in passing the Edu^ 
cation Act, had no thought of striking a blow at the English ecclesias- 
tical establishment, 

I heHeve that his Eminence was in Rome during a great part of 
the session of 1870 ; but hi^ was probably aware, though he has for- 
gotten, that the ‘ Liberationists ’ were so violently opposed to those 
psud^ of Mr. Forster’s Bill which touched the ‘ religious difficulty ’ 
that there was a formidable schism in the Liberal party. In every 
district of the country Nonconformist organisations suddenly sprang 
into existence to Oppose those parts of the measure. There were 
‘ memorials ’ to Mr. G-ladstone and petitions to the House of Commons. 
Private members were worried with deputations, with letters, with 
telegrams from their Nonconformist constitu^ats. * Yes,’ his Emi- 
n^ace may reply, ‘and you had your way | you got the measure 
modified IU3 you wished.' By;i4o After the Act was passed 

the ‘ Liberstionists ’ maintained the agitation. In January 1872 on© 
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of iii© tegej^ Nonoonfonmsfc (^fereti^ ever held in tMs country 
sat for two or three days in Manchester^ protested against the 
educa^dnal ipoMcy of the C3^ovemm on the groimd that it 

the principles of religious equality. By many politicians the great 
libaral defeat in the spring of 1H74 was attributed largely to the 
resentment felt by the i^iberationists against the mann^ in wMch 
Mr. Forster tad treated* them. The * Libemtionists ’ believed that 
Mr, Forster’s policy was hostile to themselves, and unjustly favourable 
to the interests of the Establishment. Their enthusiasm for the Libe-^ 
ral party was quenched. They did not vote for Conservatives ; but it 
was believed at the time that they did not work for the Liberals 
with their usual energy and vehemence, and that their indifference 
was one of the causes of the Liberal disaster. I have no desire to 
recall the divisions of that painful time, or to revive the controvert 
between the ‘ Liberationists ’ and Mr. Forster. It is generally under^ 
stood that his religious and political sympathies are with the Anglican 
Establishment, but it would be unjust to charge him with a deliberate 
intention to weaken Nonconformity. He cared for schools ; whether 
the schools were managed by the clergy or by the elected representa- 
tives of the ratepayers was a matter of indifference to him. He 
probably believed that the farmers in rural districts would know lei^s 
and care less about education than the clergy, and he probably 
thought it better that the children of Nonconformists should go to 
good schools managed by Eitualistic rectors than to less effective 
schools under the management of School Boards, the policy of which, 
in his judgment, was likely to be controlled by ‘ economical ’ farmers 
with a keen horror of rates and a sluggish indifference to educational 
progress. He believed, and rightly believed, that his proposal for 
the compulsory provision of school accommodation, wherever the 
accommodation was inadequate, was necessary to the highest interests 
of the nation. To buy off opposition to this proposal he was willing 
to pay almost any price. ‘ Liberationists ’ thought that the price 
was excessive and unnecessary. 

His Eminence will therefore see that it is impossible for me to 
regard the Act of 1870 as ‘an Act carried by a Liberation Parfia- 
ment which began with the schools on its way to the Established 
Church.’ The Act and policy of 1870 touch the extreme limit of 
the concessions which the Liberal party can ever make to the 
demands of the Churches and the denominationalists. 

The main controversy between Cardinal Manning and 
comprehended in two questions : (1) Is the ‘ unsect^an ’ ehmcter 
of the Board Schools regarded with dis&tour by the major% 
of the people of England ? (3) Have the DeneminatloiialiBts a just 
clakn to a share of the Education Bate ? 1 wHl dieenss both these 
quesHohs 'as 'briefly as I can. ^ ■■ 'i ^ - / ' ' • * . ■ ^ 
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In February, as in December, bis Eminence maintains ^at 
the ‘ Liberation Parliament * of 1870 is responsible for the creation of 
schools from which all definite doctrinal religious instruction is ex- 
cluded ; and he contends that by this exclusion it has created a class of 
schools ‘ which represent one, and only one, form of opinion, and that 
form which is repugnant to the majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom ; namely, that such schools should be only secular, to the 
•exclusion of religion.’ 

I reply that the Board Schools — very much to my regret — are 
not ‘ secular,’ In nearly all of them the Bible is read ; in the im- 
mense majority of them the teachers are authorised to give such ‘ex- 
planations ’ of the Bible, and such ‘ instruction ’ in the principles of 
morality and religion as are ‘ suited to the capacities of children.’ 
Nor is this all. In an immense majority of the Board Schools the 
school is opened with a religious service; hymns are sung, and 
prayers are offered. These are not innovations, as his Eminence 
-appears to suppose. The religious instruction has been given, the 
hymns have been sung, the prayers have been offered from the first, 
I have no return at hand showing the number of Boards that have at 
any time during their history adopted the ‘ secular ’ policy ; but my 
impression is that the number is not more than thirty. 

1 reply further — that in the Act itself there is nothing to prevent 
the teachers from giving the most definite doctrinal instruction. 
The Act itself would not prevent a ritualistic schoolmaster from 
teaching the children the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and the 
•doctrine of the Real Presence, or a Roman Catholic schoolmaster 
from teaching them the doctrine of the mass. What it forbids is 
the use of a ‘religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any religious denomination.’ Nothing that has been 
.said by Cardinal Manning or by Canon Gregory appears to me to 
affect the position which I maintained in January, that this clause 
‘ forbids the school to carry the flag of any particular religious denomi- 
nation, but does not forbid the teaching of definite religious doctrine.’ 

It is perfectly clear that the mere terms of the clause, while 
they exclude catechisms and formularies, do not exclude definite 
doctrinal teaching. I ventured to say that Cardinal Manning ‘ can 
instruct a congregation on the great doctrines of our Lord’s Divi- 
nity, His atoneuHLent for the sins of men, the future judgment, 
without the aid of any such document as the clause . . . was intended 
to forbid in the Board Schools.’ His Eminence replieB ; ‘ If I had so 
interpreted the Act of 1870, 1 am afraid — aancti Igncctii — ^that 
I should have been called a Jesuit.’ By no means. Mr* Jacob Bright’s 
attempt to induce the House of Common to adopt au amendment 
whiidi would have prevented definite rellgioim doctrinal teaching was 
defeated. The temper of the House was so obviously hostile to any 
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fiiither limitatioa on wbat waa d^ribed as ^ the freedom of religious- 
teaching,’ that other amendments were withdrawn in despair. 

Among the notices of motion for Monday, the 20th of June, 1870,. 
were the following amendments to clause 7 ; — 

Me. WnOTRBOTiiAM : Leave out suh-sections 1 and 2, and insert, '4. In any 
school maintain^ wholly or in part out of local rates, under this Act, no religious 
instruction ^aU be given, or religious observances practised, other than the reading 
of the Scriptures.’ 

Me. Hiedb Pauibb : Insert, ‘ No religious catfechism or formulary shall be used, 
nor any particular religious doctrine or denominational tenet belonging to any religious 
body or sect be taught,^ &c. 

To clause 1 4 there were the following notices of amendments 

Mr. Charles Reed : Insert ‘ nor shall any instruction having reference to the 
distinctive opinions of any religious denomination he permitted.’ 

Mr. Dixon : Leave out sub-section 2, and insert ' no creed, catechism, or tenet 
peculiar to any sect shall he taught in any such school during school-hours,’ &c. 

Mr. Jacob Bright: Add, ^In any such school in which the Holy Scriptures 
shall he read and taught, the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of 
or against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ &c. 

The ‘ Liberationists ’ inside and outside the House of Commons 
maintained that clause 14 gave no security that the distinctive doc- 
trines of a particular Church would not be taught in rate- aided schools. 
Some of them contended that the clause would be positively mis- 
chievous ; they argued that if a Church which happened to be 
dominant in a school district took possession of the schools, and 
taught its own distinctive doctrines to the children, the ratepayers 
who held a different religious creed would be safer if the schools 
carried the sectarian flag. The Government never pretended that 
the clause was any protection against the teaching of the distinctive 
doctrines of any religious communion. Mr. Forster had no love for 
it. He accepted it under pressure. He would have preferred ta 
leave the religious teaching absolutely unrestricted. 

‘ Why,’ he asked, ^ was there an objection in the country to catechisms and special 
formularies ? It was not so much on account of the actual words of the catechisms 
and formularies, but because the putting of them into the. hands of children ap- 
peared to be like claiming those children as belonging to a particular Church. , . . 
He felt bound to admit that he still thought the original pnnciple was the sound 
one.’ 

Canon Gregory appeals from the terms of the Act, and from the- 
history of its passage through the House of Commons, to ‘ the com- 
mentary furnished by the acts of School Boards,’ and he finds 
‘ nothing that approaches to that perfect liberty of oral instruction 
which Mr. Dale contends that all are free to impart.* Hothing' 
could afford a more decisive proof of my position than the * acts of 
School Boards.’ The elected representatives of the ratepayers in 
most— perhaps I might*say all — ^the large towns in the country have 
decided that the Act itself did not place sufficient restrictions on the 
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reli^oiis instruction. The scheme of education adopted by the 
§X 9 lt School Board for London pfcndded that i^e moM rei^ous 
Mfiiruction should be * suited to the capacities of children, ^ (XiUempt 
being made to attach tkem^ m/g parik^lar dmmfd^ ^ This 

was an approach to Mr. Jacob . Bright’s amendment, which provided 
ibat ‘the teaching shall not be used or directed in ^favour of or 
against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,^ an 
amendment which the House of Commons rejected by a majority of 
251 to 130. 

The London resolution — generally, I believe, in the same terms — 
was adopted by the School Boards of Liverpool/ Leeds, Derby, 
Plymouth, Wolverhampton, Exeter, Ipswich, Southampton, Bath, 
and other important towns. Manchester passed a resolution to the 
effect that ‘ instruction shall be given in the duties of religion and 
morality without denominational bias.’ 

But Canon Gregory replies again : Yes, but ‘ the School Boards 
have invariably said that they were bound by the spirit of the Act, 
and not by its letter only;* and the Canon thinks that this has led 
the Boards to impose limitations on the teaching of the schoolmaster 
which are not imposed by the Act itself. I can give him a far better 
explanation of their policy: the rate-payers have insisted that the 
Board Schools should be ‘unsectarian.’ In the great cities and 
towns no party has had the slightest chance of commanding a 
majority of the seats of the Board tibat did not pledge itself up to the 
lips to prevent the schools from being the schools of a denomina- 
tion. Had the Cowper-Temple clause boon rejected, its rejection 
would have done nothing to affect the action of the great Boards on 
this question. I know that in School Board discussions it has been 
customary to appeal to ‘ the spirit of the Act,’ but the action of the 
Boards has been really determined by the spirit and resolution of the 
rate-payers. 

The Canon has another argument which he thinks is decisive : — 

If the Denominationalists had inasted upon their right of action as expounded 
by Mr. Dale, and if, when they were in a majority, they had taught the distinctive 
doctrines of their several confessions, they would have been denounced in news- 
papers, in placards, in public speeches, as violating the principles and spirit of the 
Act which they were bound to administer fairly and impartially ; and there can bo 
little doubt that to the average mind their conduct would aeem indefeneible* Though 
they might now plead Mr. Dale’s authority for acting in the manner described, I 
fear they could scarcely expect to have him stand forth as their champion, prepared 
to justify them for doing what he asserts the Act authorises them to do, 

Tbe Canon is quite in tbe right in supposing that I should not have 
stood forth as the champion of a School Board on which a particular 

< The Liverpool Board strengthened the London resolution, and provided that 
'no attemiit be made thereby to attach children to, or them from, any parti- 

cular denotnination.’ Some other Boards followed the Liverpool exam^e. 
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was in iibe and wiikli insisted on teadiing 

tile distinctive doctriines of; its artielee and confesaons ; or^ if a con-^ 
federaey of different denominations bad secured a majority on a 
Board and agreed to diride the schools, among the Oancm is 

right in supposing that I should not have id;ood foith as thrif 
champion. the contrary, if the clmnce had come to 
have denounced them for their unjust use of the powers which the 
Act of 1870 confers on themj and I should have denounced the 
Act itself for the licence which it grants to sectarian injo^iee. But 
I should not have said that they were violating the clause which 
forbids the use of sectarian catechisms and formularies. 

There is a sense, no doubt, in which a policy of this kind might 
be described as a violation of ‘ the spirit of the Act.’ The schools 
which are under the management of a board are supported by rates 
levied on rate-payers of every creed, and by grants from the Con- 
solidated Fund ; they are intended to be ‘ the common schools ’ of 
the people ; they are not dependent on the special contributions of 
the members of any particular Church ; their managers are not the re- 
presentatives of any particular Church, but of the whole community. It 
would, therefore, be a flagrant violation of public justice for such 
schools to be made ‘ denominational.’ If, for such reasons, Canon 
Gregory prefers to say that to make them denominational would be 
^ a violation of the spirit of the Act,’ I have no objection ; but in 
this sense the violation of the spirit of the Act would have been equally 
flagrant if clauses 7 and 14 had not been introduced into it. 

Cardinal Manning has a curious passage in which he endeavours 
to show that the Board School system is an endowment of Non- 
conformity. No creeds or formularies are used in the Board Schools. 
But, says the Cardinal, ‘ Mr. Dale tells us that Nonconformists do 
not use creeds or formularies.® Then Board Schools are, after all. 
Nonconformist and denominational. They are the endowment of the 
Nonconformist religion.’ Will his Eminence forgive me for saying 
that for a moment he must have forgotten the logic he learnt at 
Oxford ? Will he throw his argument into a syllogism and test 
it by ‘ Barbara celarmt ’ ? Suppose I were to say — the Koran is 
not used in the Board Schools ; the Catholics do not use the Koran ; 
then Board Schools are, after all, Catholic and denominational ; they 
are the endowment of the Catholic religion, and there is no need 
to make grants to Catholic schools from the Consolidated Fund 
would his Eminence be convinced ? But the logic is just as sound 
as that by which he has demonstrated his, own thesis. 

I maintained in January that the Act itself, while it excludes 
< creeds ’ and ‘ formularies,’ does not place any resfcricti^ bn the oral 

“ His Eminence has done me too mnch honpnr. I said that ‘ I never use a 
“catechism” or ** formulary,*’ and yet teach definite doctrines.’ *1’ and ‘the 
Nonconformists ’ are not equivalent terms. 
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t^ttehing of the schoolmaster; and that the House of Go^imons 
disfinitely refused all amendments to place any restriction on the 
orsd teaching of the schoolmaster. I maintained farther that his 
Eminence could ‘ instruct a congregation in the great doctrines of 
our Lord’s divinity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future 
judgment, without the aid of any such document as the clause in the 
Act of 1870 was intended to forbid in the Board Schools.’ I might 
have added that his Eminence could instruct a congregation in all 
the characteristic doctrines of the Catholic faith — ^in the doctrine of 
purgatory, the reverence due to the Virgin and the saints, the 
doctrine of penance, the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope — 
Tvithout the aid of the documents which are excluded. I said that I 
myself am in the habit of teaching definite doctrines in the pulpit 
and elsewhere without a ‘ catechism ’ or ‘ formulary.’ Whatever 
freedom in oral teaching the Act allows to those who hold my creed 
it allows to those who hold the creed of Cardinal Manning. The Act 
itself does not merely permit ‘ Nonconformist schoolmasters to teach 
in Board Schools the doctrines which Nonconformist ministers with- 
out creeds or formularies teach in chapels ; ’ it permits Catholic 
schoolmasters to teach in Board Schools the doctrines which Catholic 
priests teach in Catholic chapels without creeds or formularies. 
It gives to all the same liberty of oral teaching, it imposes the same 
restrictions on all. The Catholic must not teach his catechism, 
which inculcates the doctrines of the Council of Trent ; the Presby- 
terian — who is as much a Nonconformist as I am — must not teach his 
catechism, which inculcates the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly. 
But, under the Act itself, the Catholic schoolmaster could teach 
Catholic doctrines, and the Presbyterian schoolmaster could teach 
the doctrines of Calvinism. 

I contended further that it is ^ the rate-payers, acting through 
the School Boards, who have excluded, or have done very much to 
exclude, doctrinal Christianity.’ The bylaws, resolutions, educa- 
tional schemes adopted by the Boards have done what Parliament 
refused to do— they have endeavoured to prevent the oral teaching of 
the schoolmaster from being ‘sectarian.’ But the bylaws are as 
fatal to the characteristic doctrines of the various Nonconformist 
sects as to the doctrines of the Catholic Church or the Anglican 
Church. They prevent the Congregationalist schoolmaster from 
denying the doctrine of transubstantiation, as they prevent the 
Catholic schoolmaster from affirming it ; they prevent the Baptist 
schoolmaster from teaching that only those who are of an age to 
confess their personal faith in Christ should receive baptism, as they 
prevent a Churchman from teachixig that infants should be baptised 
in order to regenerate them; they prevent the zealous Protestant 
from teaching that the Scriptures are the only rule of feith, as they 
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prevent the Anglican from teaching that autherity is due to the 
Fathers and Councils of the undivided Church, 

The object of the great School Boards has been to secure a reli- 
gious. teaching that shall have nothing in it to which anyone that 
professes to have any religion at all can make any definite objection : 
all the churches are forbidden to colour the instruction with their 
distinctive cieeds. Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spurgeon fare alike. 
To call the Board School system a ‘ Pan-Nonconformist Church con- 
currently endowed side by side with the Established Church/ is a 
description as grotesquely inaccurate in its substance as it is gro- 
tesquely strange in its expr^sion. 

What this ‘ unsectarian religion ’ amounts to, it would be hard to 
say. The children probably ‘ get up ’ some of the history in the 
Old Testament and the New ; are taught to distinguish between the 
Sea of Galilee and the Mediterranean ; learn something about the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, about Eastern dress, Eastern houses, and 
Eastern customs. I believe that imder some of the Boards the 
children in the upper standards learn enough about the stories 
contained in Holy Scripture to pass a satisfactory examination. The 
oral teaching — so far as it does not consist of geographiool and 
historical illustration — is, in all probability, mainly ethical, with 
some general appeals to the authority and love of God, and to future 
rewards and punishments. 

It is no part of my present business to criticise Board School 
religious instruction. Some of the readers of this Eeview know that 
I have criticised it often, and criticised it severely, elsewhere. For 
many years I have contended — but with no great success — that 
School Boards have no religious function ; that, from their constitu- 
tion, they are incapable of discharging any religious function effec- 
tively. Their true province is to provide, organise, and direct secular 
instruction ; for the religious education of the people the Churches 
are responsible. 

ir. 

The second question at issue between his Eminence and myself — 
Have the DenominationaliBts a just claim to a share of the education 
rate ? — I can discuss more briefly. 

Canon Gregory, who is the natural ally of the Cardinal in claiming 
fresh grants from public funds for the support of denomination^ 
schools, thinks that in January 1 ntterly failed in my ^attempt to 
answer the demand of Cardinal Manning.’ That may be so. It can 
be answered only by the representatives of the English peo|de in 

Parliament, My answer to Cardinal Manning’s ^demand’ ^if I 

were in a position to answer it— would be a courteous refusal. But 
my attempt was to answw, point hj point, the mrguments of his 
Eminence in support of his position that the denominational schools 
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mie being taceated unfeirly. The C^dinal is a contr oversialist great 
ex^rience and great skill ; but, if I may gay so without pifesuolp - 
• tion, his rejoinder in February does not seem to me to have touched 
my reply, and 1 should be very well content to leave the case as it 
stands. But in January I was simply replying to the arguments of 
an eminent Denominationalist; it may be well that I should now 
state the case on the other side. ^ 

It is agreed that in the absence of any provision by the State for 
elementary education, large masses of the people would grow up in 
ignorance, and that their ignorance would be an immeasurable evil 
to themselves, and a serious peril to the nation ; and, to quote once 
more the admirable words of Cardinal Manning, the State ‘ has a 
right to protect itself from the dangers arising from ignorance and 
vice, which breed crime and turbulence. It has a duty also to pro- 
tect children from the neglect and sin of parents, and to guard their 
rights to receive an education which shall fit them for human 
society and for civil life.’ 

But whatever may have been the extent of the duties which the 
State might have properly undertaken when the religious belief of 
the nation was practically uniform, the State is now, by common 
consent, limited to the secular province. Ancient religious institu- 
tions which still survive, preserve the memory of a condition of 
national life which has long passed away ; but no one asks the State 
to assume new religious responsibilities ; the religious responsibilities 
which it has inherited from past generations are the occasion of great 
uneasiness, and are discharged with difiBculty. 

The educational policy of the last twelve years has really been 
the application of this principle. After the English manner, we 
have been carried along by the strong current of practical necessities, 
without asking into what new and strange regions the stream was 
carrying ns. We have not grasped the principle firmly. We have 
not applied it intelligently. As yet, therefore, our system is chaotic. 
But, since 1870, the State in its educational policy has virtually 
renounced all responsibility for the religious faith of the people. 
It makes grants to denominational schools, but does not inspect 
the religious teaching. It would make the same grants with equal 
readiness to ^voluntary’ schools that were absolutely secular. It 
empowers and compels School Boards to found schools of a new 
type ; it insists that the secular instruction shall occupy a certain 
number of hours and shall be efficient, but for religious instruction 
it makes no positive provision ; if it is given, it must be given 
at certain times; it must not he given by means of distinctive 
< catechisms ’ and ‘formularies*; no child need receive it. If it is 
not given at all, the State is content. 

I repeat that in its educaticmal policy the Sfrkte has renounced all 
respoiifflhility for the religious Mth of the people. This is not 
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beoatise the State has become dootrinavre. It is not because the 
State baa consciously accepted any tbeoiy conoeming the limi- 
tations of its province. It has reached this position unconsciously 
and as the result of the action of those immense religion^ intellec- 
tual, social, and political forces, which may be roughly said to have 
begun to manifest themselves in the Benaissance of the fifteenth 
century ; ^ftiich revealed their tremendous energy in the Protestant 
Beformation of the sixteenth century; and which, after agitating 
all Europe for two centuries more, exploded violently in the great 
French Bevolution. The old order is passing away ; the life of all 
European nations is assuming new forms. 

In this country, as the result of many causes — principally, as I 
think, of the great authority which a free and generous religious faith 
has exercised on the national spirit and temper — the change has 
been singularly peaceful and orderly. But the change is not less 
real. Whether we like it or not, we are practically all agreed in the 
conviction that there can be no assumption of fresh religious respon- 
sibilities by the State. Cardinal Manning does not ask the State 
to insist that Catholic parents- shall train their children in the 
Catholic faith themselves, or shall send them to Catholic schools. 
Canon Gregory does not ask the State to enforce the teaching of the 
Church Catechism. It is the duty of the State to protect the right 
of all children to receive an e6Bcient secular education, and to make 
provision that an efficient secular education shall be within the reach 
of every child in the country. When it has discharged these duties 
it has fulfilled its function. If it attempts more, it attempts a task 
which is altogether inconsistent with the actual circumstances of the 
country. The schools of the State should therefore he secular schools. 

But Cardinal Manning and Canon Gregory are not satisfied with 
secular schools for the children of the churches to which they minis- 
ter. His Eminence insists on having schools in which Catholic 
children shall be educated in the Catholic faith. The Canon 
insists on having schools in which Church of England children shall 
be trained in one or other of the various forms of religious faith 
professed by the clergy of the Establishment. The true reply of the 
State to their claims for aid in maintaining their ‘separatist’ 
schools is, in my judgment, perfectly clear. The claims should be 
wholly disallowed : not that I would have the present grants from 
the Consolidated Fund immediately withdrawn. The State will find 
it expedient to afford for a few years longer the aid which the 
‘separatist * schools require to maintain them in efficiency. But if a 
claim is made —if a right is asserted — the claim mtwt be impugned 
and the right denied. 

It is the function of the State to provide secular education, and 
at present it is agreed that this education shall be of an elementary 
charactei:. If there are parents who wish their children to be taught 
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Greek and Sanscrit, and if they claim a grant from pnbiic funds 
to assist in the maintenance of schools in which Greek and Sanscrit 
are taught, the representatives of the State can only reply, ‘ Yon can 
send your children to these schools if you please, but the education 
which they are receiving is not of the kind which at present the 
State has undertaken to supply ; your demand cannot be complied 
with,’ If there are parents who wish their children to tie instructed 
in the doctrines of any religious communion, and if they claim grants 
from Parliament or a share of the rates, to assist in the maintenance 
of the schools in which these doctrines are taught, the reply should 
be of a more decisive cliaracter. The representatives of the State 
should say to such parents, ‘ You can send your children to these 
schools if you please ; we have no right to interfere if the schools 
supply an efficient elementary education ; but it does not lie within 
the province of the State to provide, or to assist in providing, religious 
instruction— to maintain, or to assist in maintaining, schools in which 
such instruction is given.’ 

Eoman Catholic schools are a part of the organisation of the 
Eoman Catholic Church. The Eoman Catholic Church has no claim 
either on the Consolidated Fund or on the rates for the maintenance 
of any part of its organisation. Denominational schools are founded 
and maintained for the purpose of propagating the denominational 
creeds of the Churches with which they are connected. The Churches 
have no claim, either on the Consolidated Fund or on the rates, for 
the maintenance of institutions for the propagation of their denomi- 
national creeds. 

The great fault of the legislation of 1870 was that it did not 
-prevent the enlargement of the public aid already given to the 
schools of the Churches. To have suddenly withdrawn the grants on 
which the schools already in existence relied for a large part of their 
support, would have been hard ; but to have declined to make grants 
to new schools would have been perfectly equitable. Since 1870 the 
Denominational system has expanded to enormous proportions. The 
children in average attendance rose from 1,152,889 in 1870 to 
2,007,184 in 1881. The total grant from the Consolidated Fund 
rose in the same period from 528,039^. 13s. 8(i. to i,570,20U. 2a. 8^. 
I will only refer to what I said in January about the injustice 
which this system inflicts on Nonconformists and on all others who 
have no faith in the creeds which these schools are established to 
propagate. There are nine millions and a quarter of the people of 
England and Wales living outside School Board districts ; for them 
the only schools receiving Government aid are under the control of 
private managers, and the immense majority of these schools are for 
the maintenance of the doctrines of the Established Church. Within 
School Board districts, the ‘ vested rights ’ of the Denominationalists 
are defended by the Act of 1 870 ; and the Boards are only permitted 
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to provide accommodatioa for the children for whom the Denomina- 
tionalists cannot find places. Such a system is a flagrant violation 
of the elementary principles of public justice; it cannot last much 
longer ; as soon as a few of the most urgent political questions now 
disturbing the national mind have been brought to a settlement, 
public opinifn will demand its gradual extinction. 

Cardinal Manning appeals to the great principle of ‘ liberty of 
conscience ’ in support of his demand. I trust that his Eminence 
will not think me discourteous if I say that, on the lips of a Prince 
of the Church those great words have an alien accent. There are 
many profound and noble lessons to be learnt from the ancient com- 
munion of which he is an illustrious ornament — from the zeal, the 
courage, the sanctity of its martyrs and saints — from the genius and 
learning of its famous theologians; but the English people listen 
with a certain surprise and distrust when they are instructed on the 
claims of ‘ liberty of conscience ’ by a Cardinal of the Romish Church. 
Canon Gregory is also earnest and emphatic in insisting on the ne- 
cessity of honouring ‘the principle of religious liberty.’ He, too, 

I trust, will allow me to say that the traditions and environment of 
a dignitary of the English Establishment are not favourable to a clear 
apprehension of that sacred principle. It is a principle hard to learn. 
My own ecclesiastical ancestors, though their advantages were 
greater than his, were slow in learning it, so slow that, when I read 
the story of their almost incredible mistakes, I distrust my own 
apprehension of it. Those of us who have had most occasion to 
master it have probably mastered it imperfectly. On this subject 
therefore, as on every other, I am willing to be taught ; but I am a 
little doubtful whether a Roman Cardinal and a Canon of St. Paul’s 
are likely to be the most competent teachers. 

Canon Gregory urges it as a grievance that to keep the denomi- 
national schools in existence, ‘ the sums levied on their supporters 
. . . amounted to 726,6762. last year, besides 146,8252. received 
from endowments, more than one-half of which has been obtained 
since 1 870.’ But where is the grievance ? In the next sentence 
the Canon makes a very true statement which shows that it is 
no grievance at all : ‘ These sums, it must be remembered, have 
to be raised solely because the managers of denominational schools 
recognise the importance of definite religious teaching for the 
children for whom they are in any way responsible.’ Precisely so. 
The sums have not to be levied on the supporters of denominational 
schools in order to provide that secular education for the people for 
which the State has made itself responsible, but to ptbvide the 
‘definite religious teaching ’to which the ^mana^m^s'^ attach im- 
portance. Why should the nation or the ratepayers reHeve ‘mana- 
gers ’ of the cost of providing it? This ‘ definite religious teaching’ 
is their concern, and only theirs. They are at liberty to provide it 
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for ®iM3ti8elves, and this is all that the principle bf religiona Hherty 
rei|iures. The Canon appears to believe that religious liberty means 
the liberty to levy rates and tares on other people to assist him in 
teaching Ms own religious creed. 

But the Canon states his grievance in another form, which at 
first sight looks more plausible— § 

<It is now twelve years since the Education Act of 1870 came into operation, 
and we are still able to report that nearly a million is annually supplied by the 
benevolence of Christian people, for erecting and sustaining denominational schools. 
Why should they he thus taxed^ when those who do not vcdue distinctive religioristeaoh’^ 
ing can have all the schooling they require at the expense of the community f Church-* 
men and dissenters, Roman Catholics and unsectarians, agnostics and atheists, are 
all citizens of a country which professes to give perfect liberty to all in matters of 
religion, and yet by a law recently passed it compels om portion of the commimity 
to fine itself annually to the extent of m<yre than three-^quarters of a million^ in 
order to obtain that which the other portion of the community has secured to it 
nyithout cost! 

These sentences are very suggestive ; but to write a full commen- 
tary upon them in their application to the education controversy 
would require a volume, I must be satisfied with two or three brief 
observations. 

( 1 ) I must remind Canon Grregory that I am personally op- 
posed to religious teaching of any kind in the Board Schools ; but it 
is inaccurate to say, that in these schools one portion of the com- 
munity ‘ has secured to it without cost ’ what another portion of the 
community has to obtain by consenting Ho fine itself annually to the 
extent of more than three-quarters of a million.’ Those who contribute 
the three-quarters of a million obtain the teaching of the sectarian 
doctrines of the various churches to which they belong ; in the schools 
under the great Boards, the teaching of these sectarian doctrines is 
forbidden. The supporters of denominational schools adopt measures 
to attach the children to their own churches ; in the schools under the 
great Boards, it is provided that no attempt shall be made ... to 
attach children to any particular denomination.’ The Roman Catholic 
managers maintain their schools, because they want to keep their 
children in the Roman Catholic Church. Cardinal Manning recog- 
nises this very frankly. He says, ‘ Though Catholics desire all men 
to come to the knowledge of the truth, their work of education has 
their own flocks and their own children so emphatically in view that 
the presence of non- Catholic children in their schools is wholly un- 
sought, and if their number be great it is a cause of great difficulty 
to us.’ But the Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Unitarians, the 
Swedenborgians, and the Methodists, who send their children to Board 
schools, do not get them trained in their own special religious faith, 
and the schools do nothing to attach them to the churches of wMch 
their parents are members. The supporters of the denominational 
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soli<3K>ls pbtiim what ohtwSUf luid it is aot unjust 

that thpy should pay fpr it. 

Secondly, if Canon Qtegory’s argument is worth anything at all, 
it requires such changes in the law as shall altogether relieve the 
denominational managers from the necessity of raising voluntary 
contributions.^ 

But, thirdly — and this, perhaps, is practically the most important 
point of all — Canon Gregory’s grievance would not be removed if 
there were no religious teaching in the Board schools. Hia real 
complaint is not that some people are able to get in the Board 
schools, without voluntary contributions, all the religious teaching 
that they wish their children to receive ; but that the Denomina- 
tionalists, whose schools, as I have said, are a part of the organisation 
of their churches, cannot teach their own creed without paying for it. 
Make the Board schools secular — let no one be able to obtain any 
kind of'religious teaching in them — and Canon Gregory’s demand on 
the public funds would be as urgent as before. 

The State should more distinctly renounce all responsibility for the 
religious instruction of the people of this country. It should limit 
itself to the provision of an efficient secular education for all children 
whose education is not otherwise provided for. With the schools 
of the churches which exist for the maintenance of the creeds 
of the churches the State has nothing to do, except to assure itself 
that the secular instruction which is given in these schools is 
efficient. On the funds of the State the promoters of these schools 
have no claim. Until this policy is clearly understood and frankly 
accepted, the injustice under which large sections of the English 
people have long been suffering will continue, and the country will 
still be agitated by constantly recurring educational controversies. 

There would, I fear, be little use in discussing the questions 
raised by Cardinal Manning’s solemn invitation addressed to ‘all 
who value Christianity and education in England, to stand firmly 
together in defence of Christian education, and to press onward 
steadily for its extension throughout English- homes.’ I value 
education ; and it is my firm belief that the gradual extinction of 
the denominational system, and the establishment of Board schools 
in every part of the country, would elevate the intellectual life and 
enlarge the intellectual resources of the English people. I value 
Christianity infinitely more than intellectual cultivation ; and it is 
also my firm conviction that it would be greatly ’to the advantage 
of the Christian faith if the common schools supported wholly or in. 
part by the State were made purely secular. 

Like my venerable opponent, his Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, I have watched with profound anxiety, some- 
times with alarm, the changes through which the religious thought 
and life of the country have been passing in recent years ; but, on 
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the.^ole, I see no reason for despondency, mucli less for despair. 
My experience does not extend over so many years as his^ nor lias it 
been so varied; but I have come to the conclusion that the reli- 
gions education given in the denominational schools has done very 
little for the maintenance of genuine loyalty to Christ, reverence for 
the authority and majesty of Grod, faith in the divine^sand eternal 
things by which we are environed. Whatever the Christian Church 
may have done for Europe by her popular schools in other genera- 
tions, I am convinced that her true wisdom in this generation is to 
leave the common schools in the hands of the State, and to attempt 
to discharge the great trust she has received from Heaven, by other 
and more effective agencies. 


E. W. Dale. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF POISONOUS 
OPINIONS. 


Mr. Froude, in his Life of Carlyle^ incidentally sets forth a theory of 
toleration. Cromwell, he tells us, held Bomanism to be ‘ morally 
poisonous ; ’ therefore Cromwell did not tolerate. We have decided 
that it is no longer poisonous ; therefore we do tolerate. Cromwell’s 
intolerance implied an intense ‘hatred of evil in its concrete form 
our tolerance need not imply any deficiency in that respect, but merely 
a difference of opinion as to facts. Upon this showing, then, we are 
justified in extirpating, by fire and sword, any doctrine if only we 
are sincerely convinced that it is ‘ morally poisonous.* I do not take 
this as a full account either of Carlyle’s theory, or of Mr. Froude’s. 
I quote it merely as a pointed statement of a doctrine which in some 
ways would appear to follow more directly from the utilitarianism which 
Carlyle detested. The argument is simple. A ‘ poisonous opinion * ia 
one which causes a balance of evil. The existence of such opinions is 
admitted. Nor, again, is it denied that under certain conditions anr 
opinion may be suppressed by persecution. The persecution, then, of 
a poisonous opinion must do some good, and must produce a balance 
of good if the evil effects of the opinion suppressed exceed the various 
evils due to the persecution. But that which causes a balance of 
good is right according to utilitarians ; and therefore persecution may 
sometimes be right. If you have to suppress a trifling error at the 
cost of much suffering, you are acting wrongly, as it would be wrong 
to cure a scratch by cutting off a finger. But it may be right te 
suppress a poisonous opinion when the evil of the opinion is measured 
by the corruption of a whole social order, and the evil of the persecu- 
tion by the death, say, of twelve apostles. In such a case it is 
expedient, and therefore right, thatj one man or a dozen should 
perish for the good of the people. 

Mill attacked the applicability, though not the first principle, of 
this reasoning in the most forcible part of his Liberty. He argues 
in substance that the collateral evils due to persecution axe always, 
or almost always, excessive. He could not, as utilitarian, deduce 
toleration from some absolute h 'priori principle. But by pointing out 
evil consequences generally overlooked, he could Strengthen the general’ 
presumption against its utility in any particular case. His utilitarian 
opponents may still dispute the sufficiency of his reasoning. They 
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substance, that the presumption is not strong enough to 
justify an absolute rule. Granting that there is a presumption 
against persecution generally, and that all the evils pointed out by 
Mill should be taken into account, yet, they say, it is still a question 
of e^diency. We must be guided in each particular case by a care- 
ful balance of the good and evil, and must admit this general presump- 
tion only for what it is worth ; as a guiding rule in doubtful cases, or 
where we do not know enough to balance consequences satisfactorily, 
but not as possessing sufficient authority to override a clear conclu- 
sion in the opposite sense. Practically, we may assume, the differ- 
ence comes to very little. Mill’s opponents might often be as tolerant 
as himself. He says, indeed, that toleration is the universal rule ; 
yet even he might admit that, as in other moral problems, a casuist 
might devise circumstances under which it would cease to be absolute. 
On the other band, his opponents, though holding in theory that each 
case has to be judged on its merits, would, in fact, agree that no case 
ever occurs at the present time in which the balance is not in favour 
of toleration. The discussion, therefore, has less practical application 
than one might at first sight suppose. One man says, ‘ Toleration is 
always right, but at times this, like other moral rules, may be sus- 
pended.’ The other, ‘ It is not a question of right or wrong, but of 
expediency ; but, on the other hand, in almost every conceivable case, 
toleration is clearly expedient,’ It is only, therefore, as illustrating 
an interesting ethical problem — interesting, that is, to people capable 
of feeling an interest in such gratuitous logic-chopping — that I 
would consider the problem. 

I remark, therefore, in the first place, that one argument 
of considerable importance scarcely receives sufficient emphasis from 
Mill, The objection taken by the ordinary common sense of man- 
kind to persecution is very often that the doctrines expressed are 
false. Toleration, beyond all doubt, has been advanced by scepticism. 
It is clearly both inexpedient and wrong to burn people for not pro- 
fessing belief in mischievous lies or even in harmless errors. Mill 
extends the argument to cases where power and truth are on the same 
side ; but he scarcely brings out what may be called the specifically 
moral objection. I may hold that Komanism is felse and even * poison- 
ous.’ I may still admit that a sincere Eomanist is not only justified in 
believing — for, so far as his belief is logical, he cannot help believing — 
but also that he is morally bound to avow his belief. He is in the 
position of a man whd is sincerely convinced that a food which I hold 
to be poisonous is wholesome, or, rather, an indispensable medicine. 
If he thinks so, it is clearly his duty to let his opinion be known. A 
man holds that prussic acid will cure when it really kills. He is 
mistaken, but surely he is bound to impart so important a truth to his 
fellows. So long, indeed, as men held that it wae not onfy foolish 
but wicked to hold other religious opinions than their own, this argu- 
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themselves innocent. The most virtuous o# mm will he a Calvinist 
in Scotland, a Catholic in Spain, and a Mohammedan in Turkey. 
And so &r as this possibility is admitted, and as the contraiy convic- 
tion spreads — ^namely, that the leaders of heresies are generally 
virtuous, beca^ it requires virtue to uphold an unpopular opinion-— 
the dilemma becomes pressing. The persecutor, as a rule, is punishing 
the virtuous for virtuous conduct, and, moreover, for conduct which he 
admits to be virtuous. For this is not one of those cases with which 
casuists sometimes puzzle themselves. The fact that a man thinks 
hi m self acting rightly, or is wicked on principle, is not a sufficient 
defence against legal punishment. If a man is a Thug, the govern- 
ment is not the less bound to hang him because he thinks murder 
right. A thief must be punished, though he objects to property in 
general ; and a man who deserts his wife, though he disapproves of 
marriage. A man is in such cases punished for an action which the 
ruler holds to be immoral. But the persecutor has to punish a man 
precisely for discharging a duty admitted even by the persecutor to be 
a duty, and a duty of the highest obligation. If the duty of truth- 
fulness be admitted, I am bound not to express belief in a creed 
which I hold to be false. If benevolence be a duty, I am bound to 
tell my neighbour how he can avoid hell-fire. The dilemma thus 
brought about — the necessity of crushing conscience by law — will be 
admitted to be an evil, though it may be an inevitable evil. The 
social tie carries with it the necessity of sometimes forcing particular 
people to do that which both they and we admit to be wrong. But the 
scandal so caused is one main cause of the abhorrence felt for the per- 
secutor, and the sympathy for his victims. The ordinary statement 
of the impolicy of making men martyrs testifies to the general 
force of the impression. And it must, in fact, be taken into account 
upon any method of calculation, in so far, at least, as the revulsion 
of feeling excited by persecution tells against the efficacy of the method 
adopted. The persecutor, that is, must clearly remember that by 
burning a man for his honesty, he is inevitably exciting the disgust of 
all who care for honesty, even though they do not prize it more than 
orthodoxy. It must be in all cases a great, even if a necessary, evil, 
that the law should outrage the conscience of its subjects. And 
whatever conclusion may be reached, it is desirable to consider how 
far and on what principles the acceptance of this dilemma can be 
regarded as unavoidable. 

The utilitarian can, of course, give a consistent reply. The ulti- 
mate criterion, he says, of virtue is utility. Sincerity is a virtue 
because it is obviously useful to mankind. That men should be able 
to trust each other is a first condition of the mutual assidtanoe upon 
which happiness depends. But here is a case in which we**~that is, 
the rulers — are convinced that sincerity does hMm. We shall be 
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ill<^cal if we allow the general rule derived from particular cases to 
govern us in the case where it pMnly does not apply^ We admit 
all the evils alleged; the suffering of a sincere man becaiise of his 
Binceiityj the encouragement to hypocrisy) the demoralisation of those 
whose lips are closed ; but, after admitting all this, we still see so 
clearly the mischief which will follow from the spread o^the opinions 
wc question, that we pronounce it to exceed all the other admitted 
mischief, and are therefore still bound to persecute. Turn it and twist 
it as you will, the question still comes to this : Which way does the 
balance of happiness incline ? Is it better that virtuous Eomanists 
should go to the stake and Eomanism be so stamped out, or that so 
poisonous an opinion be allowed to spread ? We fully admit all the 
evils which you have noted, and willingly put them in the balance ; 
but we must weigh them against the evils which will follow from the 
toleration, and our action must be determined by a final comparison. 
Undoubtedly the argument has great apparent strength. It fixes 
the issues which are generally taken ; and when helped by the assump- 
tion (hat belief in a creed may determine a man’s happiness for all 
eternity, and that men or some body of men may possess infallibility, 
it makes a very imposing show. Nor do I wish to dispute the funda- 
mental principle ; that is, the principle that utility is in some sense to 
be the final criterion of morality. I think, however, that here, as in 
other cases, a thoroughgoing application of that criterion will lead us 
to a different conclusion from that which results from a first inspec- 
tion, And, in order to show this, I must try to point out certain 
tacit assumptions made in the application of this principle to the 
facts. Grranting that we must test persecution by its effects upon 
human happiness, I must add that we cannot fairly measure these effects 
without looking a little more closely into the conditions under which 
they are necessarily applied. The argument starts from the generali- 
sation of something like a truism. The alleged fact is simply this, that 
pain, threatened or inflicted, will stop a man’s mouth. It can hardly 
convert him, but it will prevent him from converting others. I do 
not dispute the statement ; I feel, for my part, that, so far as I am 
able to form an opinion as to my own conduct, there is no creed which 
I would not avow or renounce rather than be burnt alive. I think 
that I might probably prefer distant damnation to immediate martyr- 
dom, ISiany men, happily for the race, have been more heroic ; but 
burning stopped even their mouths, and so far suppressed their in- 
fluence. We have,' however, to modify this statement before we can 
apply it to any serious purpose. We have to show, that is, that we 
not only suppress the individual but eradicate the opinion from 
society ; and this raises two questions. There is a diflSculty in catch- 
ing the opinion which is to be suppressed, and there is a difiBculty 
abbut airanging the machinery through which the necessary force is 
to be supplied. When we examine the conditions of success in the 
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enterprise, it may tiirQ out if imposaible in many cases, and 
possible in mj case only at tbe cost of evils wbicb would more than 
counterbalance any possible benefit. Only by sudi an investigation 
can we really measure the total efifect of persecution, and it will, I 
think, appear to be still more far-reaching and disastrous than is 
implied even by Mill’s cogent reasoning. 

Mill, in fact, conducts the argument as though he made an 
assumption (for I will not say that he actually made it) which appears 
to me at least to be curiously unreal. His reasoning would be some- 
times more to the purpose if we could suppose an opinion to be a sort 
of definite object, a tangible thing like the germ of a disease, existing 
in a particular miud, as the germ in a particular body, and therefore 
capable of being laid hold of and suppressed by burning tbe person 
to whom it belongs, as the germ is suppressed by being dipped in 
boiling water. This corresponds to what one may call the ‘happy 
thought’ doctrine of scientific discovery. Popular writers used 
sometimes to tell the story of Newton’s great discovery as though 
Newton one day saw an apple fall, and exclaimed ‘ Ah I an apple is a 
kind of moon I ’ This remark had occurred to no one else, and might 
never have struck anybody again. If, therefore, you had caught 
Newton on the spot and stamped him out, the discovery of gravitation 
might have been permanently suppressed. Mill would, of course, 
have perceived the absurdity of such a statement as clearly as any one ; 
yet he seems to make a very similar assumption in his Liberty , It is, 
he is arguing, a ‘ piece of idle sentimentality ’ that truth has any 
intrinsic power of prevailing against persecution. ‘ The real advan- 
tage which truth has consists in this, that when an opinion is true it 
may be extinguished once, twice, or many times, but in the course of 
ages there will generally be found persons to rediscover it’ ; and when, 
he adds, it is rediscovered in a propitious age, it may ‘ make such 
head’ as to resist later attempts at suppression. Surely this is a 
most inadequate account of the strength of* truth. The advantage 
dependent upon a chance of rediscovery is equally possessed by error ; 
old superstitions are just as much given to reappearance as old truths. 
Every one who has examined stupid lads knows very well that the 
blunders which they make are just as uniform as the truths which they 
perceive. Given minds at a certain stage, and exposed to certain 
external conditions, we can predict the illusions which will be gener- 
ated. 80 to quote I he familiar instances : the mass of mankind aliil 
believes that the sun goes round the earth, and is convinced that a 
moving body will stop of itself, independently of external resistimoe. 
The advantage of truth is surely put in the other fact, that it can, as 
Mill says, ‘ make head.* It gathers strength by existing ; it gathers 
strength, that is, because it can be verified and t^ted, and every fresh 
test confirms the belief, and it gathers strength again in so far as it 
becomes part of a general system of truths, mch of which confirms. 
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and corroborates the others, and which together form the 
organised mass of accepted knowledge which we call sidence. So far 
as we are possessed of anything that can be called soientiic knowledge, 
we have not to deal with a list of separate assertions, each of which 
has to be judged upon its own merits, and each of which may stand or 
fall independently of all the others ; hut with a system of interdepen- 
dent truths, some of which are supported by irresisKble weight of 
evidence, whilst the remainder are so inextricably intertwined with 
the centra] core of truth that they cannot be separately rejected. To 
talk, therefore, of suppressing an opinion as if it were not part of a 
single growth, but a separable item in a chaotic aggregate of distin- 
guishable theories, is to overlook the most essential condition of 
bringing any influence to bear upon opinion generally. 

insider, first, the case of any scientific theory. Newton’s great 
achievement was supposed to lead to questionable theological inferences ; 
as, ind€^, whatever may be the logical inferences, there can be no 
doubt that it was fetal to the mythological imagery in which the earth 
appeared as the centre of the universe. Suppose, then, that it had 
been decided that the opinion was poisonous, and that anybody who 
maintained that the earth went round the sun should be burnt I Had 
such a system been carried out, what must have happened ? If we 
suppose it to be compatible with the continued progress of astro- 
nomical and physical inquiries, this particular conclusion might still be 
ostensibly conceded. Kepler’s discoveries, and all the astronomical 
observations assumed by Newton, might have been allowed to be pro- 
mulgated, as affording convenient means of calculation, and Newton’s 
physical theories might have been let pass as interesting surmises in 
speculation, or admitted as applicable to other cases. It might still 
be asserted that, so far as the solar system was concerned, the doctrines 
possessed no ‘ objective truth.’ Something of the kind was, I believe, 
actually attempted ; it needs, however, no argument to show that 
such a persecution would be childish, and would be virtually gi ving over 
the key of the position to the antagonist with some feeble ostensible 
stipnlation that he should not openly occupy one dependent outwork. 
The truth would not have been suppressed, but the open avowal of the 
truth. The only other alternative, would have been to suppress physical 
theories and astronomical observation altogether, in order to avoid 
the deduction of the offensive corollary. In such a case, then, the 
only choice, by the very nature of the case, is not between permitting 
or suppressing ‘an opinion,’ but between permitting or suppressing 
scientific inquiry in general. There are, no doubt, bigots and stupid 
people enough to be ready to suppress speculation at large ; but they 
would find it hard to induce people to suppress things of obvious 
utility ; they cannot suppress the study of astronomy for purposes of 
navigation, and yet when the truth has hem acquired for this end its 
appMoation to others follows by a spontaneous and irresistible process. 
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Tbe victory is woii| oaly ipesdicmi^ ooiM|ueror shall 

march in openly or in a mask. 

This familiar example may illustrate the extmme difficulty 
of catching, isolating, and suppressing so subtle an essence as an 
opinion. Stop all thought, and of couriie you can annihilate the par- 
ticular doctrine which it generates. But the price to pay is a heavy 
one, and cllhrly not to be measured by the particular sets of conse- 
quences which result from the specified dogma. The same piinclple 
is everywhere operative. The greatest Shodr lately received by the 
conservative theologians has been due to the spread of Darwinian 
theories. How, granting that rulers and priests had at thek disposal 
any amount of persecuting power, would they have proposed to sup- 
press those theories ? They object to the belief that men have grown 
out of monkeys. Would they, then, allow men to hold that the horse 
and ass have a common ancestor ? or to question the permanency of 
genera and species of plants? Would they prohibit Mr. Darwin’s 
investigations into the various breeds of pigeons, or object to his ex- 
position of the way in which a multiplication of cats might be im- 
favourable to the fertilisation of clover ? The principle shows itself 
in the most tri6ing cases; once established there, it spreads by 
inevitable contagion to others ; the conclusion is obvious to all men, 
whether tacitly insinuated or openly drawn. To suppress it you 
must get rid of the primitive germ. When once it has begun to 
spread, no political nets or traps can catch so subtle an element. It 
would be as idle to attempt to guard against it, as to say that small- 
pox may rage as it pleases everywhere else, but you will keep it out 
of Pall Mall by a cordon of policemen to stop people with an actual 
eruption. The philosophy of a people is the central cofre of thought, 
which is affected by every change taking place on the remotest con- 
fines of the organism. It is sensitive to every change in every de- 
partment of inquiry. Every new piinoiple discovered anywhere has 
to find its place in the central truths ; and unless you are prepared to 
superintend and therefore to stifie thought in general,you may &b well 
let it alone altogether. Superintendence means . stifling. That is not 
the less true, even if the doctrine suppressed be erroneous. Assuming 
that Daxwinianism is wrong$ or as far as you please from being abso- 
lutely true, yet its spread proves conclusively that it represents a 
necessary stage of progress. We may have to pass beyond it; but in 
any case we have to pass through it. It represents that attitude of 
mind and method of combining observations which is required under 
existing conditions. It may enable us to rise to a point from which we 
shall see its inadequacy. But even its antagonists admit the necessity 
of working provisionally, at least, from this assumption, and seeing what 
can be made of it ; and would admit, therefore, that a forcible sup- 
pression, if so wild an hypothesis can be enteriained^ would be equiva- 
lent to the suppression^not of this or that theory, but of thought, , 
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The conclusion is, briefly, that, so far as scientific opiz^on is con- 
cerned, you have to choose between tolerating error and suppressing 
sdl intdlectual activity. If this be admitted in the case of what we 
call ‘ scientific ’ knowledge, the dilemma presents itself eveiy where. 
We axe becoming daily more fully aware of the unity of knowledge ; 
of the impossibility of preserving, isolating, and impounding par- 
ticular bits of truth, or protecting orthodoxy by the n>ost elaborate 
quarantine. It is idle to speak of a separation between the spheres 
of science and theology, as though the contents of the two were 
entirely separate. There is, doubtless, much misconception as to the 
nature of the relation ; false inferences are frequently made by basty 
thinkers ; but the difference, whatever it may be, is not such as divides 
two independent series of observations, but such that every important 
change in one region has a necessary and immediate reaction on the 
other. If we accept the principle of evolution — whether we take the 
Darwinian version or any other as our guide — as applied to the history 
of human belief, we more and more realise the undeniable facts 
that the history must be considered as a whole ; that the evolution, 
however it takes place, has to follow certain lines defined by the suc- 
cessive stages of intellectual development ; that it consists of a series 
of gradual approximations, each involving positive errors, or at least 
provisional assumptions accepted for the moment as definitive truths ; 
and that every widely spread belief, whether accurate or erroneous, has 
its place in the process, as representing at least the illusions which neces- 
sarily present themselves to minds at a given point of the ascending 
scale. The whole process may be, and, of course, frequently has been, 
arrested. But, if it is to take place at all, it is impossible to proscribe 
particular conclusions beforehand. The conclusions forbidden may, 
of course, be such as would never have been reached, even if not for- 
bidden. In that case the persecution would be useless. But if they 
are such as would commend themselves to masses of men but for the 
prohibition, it follows that they are necessary ‘moments* in the 
■evolutions of thought, and therefore can only be suppressed by sup- 
pressing that evolution. 

The vagueness of the argument stated in these general terms is 
no bar to its value in considering more special cases. It suggests, 
in the first place, an extension of one of Miirs arguments which 
has been most frequently criticised. He tries to prove this ad- 
vantage of persecution by a rather elaborated estimate of the 
value of contradiction. ‘Even admitted truths,’ he says, ‘are apt 
to lose their interest for us unless stimulated by collision with 
the contradictory error.’ It is, of course, obvious to reply that we 
believe in Euclid or in the ordinary principles of conduct, though 
nobody ever denies tbat two sides of a triangle are greater than the 
thifdf or doubts that water quenches thirst. An opinion , 1 should say, 
gains vividnesB rather from constant application to conduct than trom 
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habitual opposition. But, so far as MiH’s ar^meht has to do with 
toleration, it seems to be cogent, and to deiive its' strength from the 
principle I am defending. Many opinions, if ever entertained, would 
doubtless die out by inherent weakness. It would be idle to punish 
men for maintaining that two and two make five, because the opinion 
would never survive a practical application. The prohibition ^ a 
palpably absiftd theory would be a waste of force, and might possibly 
suggest to a few eccentric people that there must, after all, be som^ing 
to say for the absurdity, and therefore, if for no other reason, it is un- 
desirable. But it was, of course, not of such opinions that Mill was 
thinking. The only opinions which any one would seriously desire 
to frustrate are plausible opinions; opinions, that is, which would 
flourish but for persecution ; and every persecutor justifies himself by 
showing, to his own satisfaction, that his intervention is needed. He 
rejects the argument by which Gamaliel defended the first plea for 
toleration. He holds that opinions, though coming from God, require 
human defence. He thinks that even the devil’s creed would flourish 
but for a stake, and this assumption is the sole justification of the stake. 
That is to say, persecution is always defended, and can only be de- 
fended, on the ground that the persecuted opinion is highly plausible, 
and the same plausibility of an opinion is a strong presumption that 
it is an essential part of the whole evolution. Even if it be wrong, 
it must represent the way in which a large number of people will 
think, if they think at all. It corresponds to one aspect, though an in- 
complete or illusory aspect, of the facts. If there be no reason there 
must be some general cause of the error ; a cause which, in the supposed 
case, must be the prevalence of some erroneous or imperfect belief in 
the minds of many people. The predisposing cause will presuniably 
remain even if this expression of opinion be silenced. And, in all 
such cases, the effect of suppression will be prejudicial to the vigour 
even of th e true belief. The causes, whatever they be, which obstruct its 
acceptance will operate in a covert form. Heal examination becomes 
impossible when the side which is not convicted is not allowed to have 
its reasons for doubt tested ; and we reach the dilemma just stated. 
That is to say, if thought is not Suppressed, the error will find its 
way to the surfai^ thk'ough some subterranean channels ; whilst, if 
thought is suppressed, the truth and all speculative truth will of 
course be enfeebled with the general enfeeblement of the inteHeet. 
To remedy a morbid growth, you have applied a ligature which can only 
succeed by arresting circulation and bringing on the znoi^ficatibh bf 
the Hmb. To treat intellectual error in this fashion must altirays be 
to fall into the practice of quackery, and suppress a instead 

of attacking the source of the evil. 

The assertion is, apparently at least, opposed to ahbthw doctrine 
in which Mift agrees with some of his antagonists, He says, as we 
have seen, that a belief in the natural prevalence of truth is a piece 
VoL. XIIL— No. 73. LL 
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lile Beatixn^ ; it is a ^ pleasant falsehood ’ to o&y ihst truth 
a)M|s triumphs ; * history teems mtb instances of succesedyi parsecu^ 
and he confirms this by such cases as the failure of the 1^* 
IftiyxmB m Spain, Italy, and Flanders;, and of the various attrapts 
which preceded Luther's successful revolt. Arguments beginning ^ all 
history shows’ are, I will venture to say, always sophistical. The 
TOiaaA i^petficial knowledge is sufloient to show that, ii^^this case at 
least, the conclusion is not demonstrated. To prove that persecution 
« succeeded ' in suppressing truth, you must prove that without perse- 
cii#>n truth would have prevailed. The argument from the Refor- 
mation must surely in Mill be an a/rgumentum ad komvnem* He 
did not hold that Luther or Knox or the Lollards preached the whole 
truth ; hardly, even, that they were nearer the truth than Ignatius 
or St. Bernard. And the point is important. For when it is said 
that the Reformation was suppressed in Italy and Spain by persecu- 
tion, we ask at once whether there is the slightest reason to suppose 
that, if those countries had been as free as England at the present 
day, they would have become Protestant? Protestantism had its 
day of vitality, and in some places it is still vigorous ; btit with all 
the liberty of conscience of modern Italy, the most enthusiastic Pro- 
testant scarcely ^pects its conversion before the millennium. If, when 
there is a fair field and no favour, Protestantism stands still, why 
should we suppose that it would once have advanced ?. Macaulay, in 
a famous article, insisted upon the singular arrest of the Protestant 
impulse. The boundaries between Protestantism are still drawn upon 
the lines fixed by the first great convulsion. It is at least as plausible 
to attribute this to thfe internal decay of Protestantism as to the ex- 
ternal barriers raised by persecution. In the seventeenth century 
j^osophical intellects had already passed beyond the temporary 
compromise which satisfied Luther and his contemporaries. Pro- 
testantism^ so far as it meant a speculative movement, was not the 
name of a single principle or a coherent system of opinion, but of a 
mass of; inconsistent theories approximating more or less consciously 
to puie deism or ‘ naturalism.’ Victories over Romanism were not 
really won by creed of Calvin and Knox, but by the doctrines of 
Hobbes imd JSjpinoza. Otherwise, we may well believe the Protestant 
creed would iaye q>read.more rapidly instead of ceasing to , spread at 
all precisely persecution b^me less vigmuus. When we look 
more dosdy at the facte, the. assumplion xeidly made shows its true 
nature. Persecution might strike down any n^cent Protestantism 
in Spain ; but it can hardly be said that it created the very aeal 
which it manifestedi If no persecution had been posfiiblOit fhCt en:* 
thusiasm of Loyola and his successors migh^ (even if- 1 may not say, 
would) have burnt all: the more b]^htly% And if the orthodox had 
been :^rbidden to strike afoul tbey znight have, been e<iufi;lly 
successful when confined to legitini^ metho^. JhCt reasoning, 
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is steple. Frotest^tisiu ^i6d pemcation flourished. 

But parseou^ion flourished when zeal was i&t«iise« It is izapossible, 
iliexi, to argue that extiuctioii; of bere^ w£» due to the special 
fact of the persecutiou in order to account for the fact that it did not 
spread in the regions where faith was strcmgest In any case^ if we 
assume, as we^ust ass^ipe, that the old ^th was eong^ial to a vast 
number of mind% we might be sure that it would triumph where it 
had the most numerous and zealous followers. Under the conditions 
ci the times, that triumph of course implied persecution ; hut it is 
an mversion of all logic to put this collateral effect as the cause of 
the very state of mind which alone could make it possible. So, 
again, Protestantism died out in France (which Mill does not men- 
tion) and survived in England ; and in England, says Mill, the death 
of Elizabeth or the life of Mary would « most likely ’ have caused its 
extirpation. Possibly, for it is difficult to argue ‘ might have beens.* 
But it is equally possible that the English indifference which made 
the country pliable in the hands of its rulers would have prevented 
any effective persecution, and the ineffectual persecution have led 
only to a more thoroughgoing revolution when the Puritan party had 
accumulated a greater stock of grievances. If, again, Prot^tantism 
had been really congenial to the French people, is it not at least pro- 
bable that it would have gathered sufficient strength in the seven- 
teenth century — ^whatever the disadvantages under which it actually 
laboured—to make a subsequent revival of vigorous persecution im- 
possible ? The ultimate condition of success lay, partly at any rate, 
in the complex conditions, other than the direct action of nfferg^ 
which predisposed one society to the Catholic and others the 
Protestant doctrine ; and if we are not entitled to assume jthat 
this was the ultimate and determining condition of the final division, 
we are certainly not .entitled to seek for it in the perseoutioh which 
is, in any land, a product of a spiritual force capable of acting m 
countless other ways. 

Once more we oeme aoross that ‘ happy thought ’ doctrine which 
was natural to the dd method of writi^ history. Catholics were 
once content te trace the English Beformatiou to the wickedne^ of 
Henry the Eighth mr Mizabeth Protestants to the sudden inspim- 
tiqn of this or that reformer. Without attempting to argue the 
general question of the importance of great religious leaders, this at 
least is evident^ that the appropriate medixim is as .necessiuwas the 
immediate stimuluBw There were bad men before Henry the 
and darix^ thinkers and reforms before Luther, I'he Citing 
resist plimder or refbrp whilst it possessed sufficient vit4 
the ultimste condition of that force was that its creeds andllts wor- 
ship sarisfled the strongest religious asprations of mankind. Luther 
himself afcan/eai’lier period would have been a St, Bernard. Its - 
weakness apd the success of asi^Ianti^ good or bad^ was due, as no 
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irlE now deny, to the morbid condition into which it had fidien, 
irmn causes which could only he IhUy set forth by the pFc^ouaidest 
CEud most painstaking investigation; If this be granted, it fdlows 
that jftrotestantism, whether a wholesome or a pernicious movement, 
meant the operation of certain widely*spread and deeply*seated causes 
rendering some catastrophe inevitable. To apply an e%0tive remedy 
it would have been necessary to remove the causes, to restore the old 
institutions in Working order, and to renew the vitality of the faiths 
upon which its vigour essentially depended. Bo far as the opponents 
of reform relied upon persecution they were driving the disease in- 
wards instead of applying an effectual remedy. Such observations^ — 
too commonplace to be worth more than a brief indicaticm— must be 
indicated in order to justify the obvious limitations to MilFs estimate 
of the efficacy of persecution. In the first place, it is not proved 
that it was properly ‘ efficacious ’ at all ; that is, that the limits of 
the creeds would not have been approximately the same bad no per- 
secution been allowed. Secondly, if efficacious, it was efficacious at 
a cost at which the immediate suffering of the martyrs is an absurdly 
inadequate measure. In Spain, Protestantism was stamped out when 
it might have died a natural death, at the price of general intellec- 
tual atrophy. Had the persecutors known that the system from which 
persecution resulted was also a system under which their country would 
decline from the highest to the most insignificant position, their zeal 
might have been cooled. In France, again, if Protestantism was 
suppressed by the State, Catholics of to-day may reckon the cost. 
Thought, being (upon that hypothesis) forced into a different mode 
of expressing dissent, has not only brought about the triumph of un- 
belief, but the production of a type of infidelity not only speculatively 
hostile to Catholicism, but animated by a bitter hatred which even 
the most anti-Catholic of reasoners may regret. I am unable to 
decide the problem whether it is worth while to save a few souls at 
the moment with the result of ultimately driving a whole nation to 
perdition ; but it is one which even those who rely upon the hell-fire 
argument may consider worth notice. And if, in England, we have 
^soaped some of these mischiefs, we may ask how much good we have 
done by an ineffectual persecution of Catholics in Ireland — point 
upon which it is needless to insist, because every one admits the folly 
of ineffectual persecution. 

The facts so considered seem to fit best with the doctrine whidi 
I am advocating. Persecution may be effective at the cost of 
strangling all inteliectual advance ; it may he successibl for a time 
in enforcing hypocrisy, or, in other words, taking the surest means of 
fwoducing a dry-rot of the system defended ; or, fimilly, it may he 
ineffectual in securing its avowed object, but singularly efficacious in 
producing hitter antipathy and accumulatii^ undying ill-will he^ 
tween hostile sections of society. When, therefore, the argument is 
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stated as though all the evils to he put iu the halauce against perse^ 
oution were the pain of the imme^ate sufferers and the terror of 
symiMithisers, I should say that Uie merest outsMe of the case has 
really been touched* One other oonsideration xs enoi:^h for this paH 
of the question. Bersecution may disoourage unbelief ; but it cannot 
be maintainyi that it has the least direct tendency to increase be*- 
lief. Positively it must fail, whatever it may do negatively. The 
decay of a religion means a decline of * vital faith ’* — of a vivid 
realisation of the formulae verbally accepted, ^hat is the true danger 
in the eyes of believers ; and, if it be widely spread, no burning of 
heretics can tend to diminish it. People do not believe more vigor- 
ously because believers in a different creed are burnt. They only 
become more cowardly in all their opinions ; and some other remedy 
of a totally different nature can alone be eflBoacious. You can pre- 
vent people from worshipping another God, but you cannot make 
them more zealous about their own. And perhaps a lukewarm 
believer is more likely to be damned, certainly he is not less likely 
to be mischievous, than a vigorous heretic. 

To complete the argument, however, or rather the outline of the 
argument, it would be necessary to follow out another set of con- 
siderations. Granting that you can suppress your heresy by persecu- 
tion enough, we have to ask how you can get persecution enough. 
Persecution which does not suppress is a folly as well as a crime* 
To irritate without injuring is mischievous upon all hypotheses. In 
that case, if not in others, even cynics allow that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. The danger of advertising your 
opponent is pretty well understood by this time ; and popular riots, 
or a petty bit of municipal despotism, is the very thing desirable for 
the Salvation Army. It is agreed, then, that the weapon is one to 
be used solely on condition that it is applied with sufficient strin- 
gency. Now, if we ask further how this is to obtained, and especially 
if we ask that question in the light of the preceding inquiry, we shall 
arrive at a conclusion difficult to state in adequate terms. It may be 
possible to stamp out what we may call a particular opinion. The 
experiment at least has often been tried, though I do not know that 
it has often succeeded. When it was criminal to speak of a king’s 
vices, the opinion entertained about particular kings was hardly more 
flatterihg, though flatterers alone could speak openly, than it is now. 
But to suppress so vague and penetrating a thing as a new religious 
opinion is a very different and a very serious malter. The change 
may not be the less efficacious because it is not overt. Nothlug, for 
example, could be easier than to advocate the most infldd ofunions 
in the language of perfect orthodoxy. The belief in God is gener- 
ally taken to be a oardintd article of faith. But the words may be 
made to cover any state of mind. Spinesa and HdOfbes both pro> 
fessed to believe in a God who, to their opponents, is no God at all. 
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of tbe poeeible dlvevge&eoof waitiB^ 
pfarai©. One set of tfee^gians Md to tJb eonespte.i^ ^a 
' Being; pious loeder to win a * battle* ^ a p|;e|»el^: ^ 
quest be made. Another sety oquaUy^^ 
sueb doctrine as inresumptimuB aud proMe. It o 

to all who use the word, is f substance knoiwn only by attributes 
which are susceptible of inde&iite variation. And what is true 
of this is true of all articles of ,&^h. I wiU be a beMeyer in any 
theological dogma to-morrow, if f you will agree that I shall define the 
words precisely as I please; nor do I think that 1 should often 
have to strain them beyond very respectable precedents m order to 
cover dowmight positivism. How is this difficulty to be met ? how 
is a nominal belief in Christianity to be guarded from melting away 
without any change of phraseology into some vague pafatheism or 
agnosticism, or, in the other direction, to a degrading anthropomor- 
phism? A mere chain of words is too easily home to be cared for 
by anybody. You may crush a downright Tom Paine ; but bow 
are you to restrain your wily latitudinarian, who will swallow any 
formula as if he liked it ? Obviously, the only reply can be that 
you must give discretionary powers to your Inquisition. It must be 
empowered to judge of tendencies as well as of definite opinions; 
to cross-examine the freethinker, and bring his heresy to open light ; 
to fashion new tests when the old ones break down, and to resist the 
very first approaches of the insidious enemy who would rationalise 
and extenuate. And, further, as I have said, the same authority must 
lay his grasp, not only on theologians and philosophers, but upon 
every department of thought by which they are influenced ; that is to 
say, upon speculation in general. Without this the substance may all 
slip away, and leave you with nothing but an empty shell of merely 
formal assertion. The task is of course practicable in proportion 
to the rarity of intellectual activity. In ages when speculation was 
only possible for a rare philosopher here and there, it might be 
easy to .make the place too hot to hold him, even if he escaped open 
collision wit^ But in any social state approaching at all 

to the present^ the magnitude of the task is obvious beyond all need 
expknation. 

, Thk suggestaa final conclusion. No serious politician assumes ofi- 
hand that a law will execute itself. It may be true that drunkenness 
and heresy would expire t<^6ther if every drunkard and heretic could 
be hanged. But before proposing a law founded upon that <q)im<m, 
the legislator has to ask, not only whether it would be efieotiveif 
applied, but whether it couM be applied^ What are the conditions 
of efficiency of law itself ? Opponw^ of toiaation seem to pass 
over tins as irrelevant. H heretii^ wem beamble, herein wouM^ 
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out. Suppoedihat granted, how does fl Apply'? The question S;s t6 
the poasiyiity of ciuriying out A law is - aA ihspcsrlaht As uny other 
question about it* The Legishitiire is omnipotent in the sense that 
Whatever it declares to be a law k a law ; fosr that is the tneanitig of 
a law ; but it is As far as possil^ fi^m^omnipotence in the sense of 
being able impose any rule in practice* For anything to be elTee^ 
tive persecution, you require your Inquisition— a bo<fy endoWSd With 
such authority as to be able not merely to proscribe a given dogma, 
but all the various disguises which it may assume ; and to suppress 
the very germs of the doctrines by which the whole of a creed may 
be sapped without ostensible assaults upon its specific statements ; to 
silence, not only the conscious heretic, but the most dangerous rea- 
soner who is unintentionally furthering heretical opinions; to extend 
its dominion over the whole field of intellectual activity, and so stamp 
out, not this or that objectionable statement, but to arrest riiose 
changes in the very constituent principles of reasoning, which, if 
they occur, bring with them the necessity of correlative changes in 
particular opinions, and which can only be hindered from occurring 
by arresting the development of thor^ht itself. When faith in the 
supernatural is decaying, it is idle to enforce internal homage to this 
or that idol. The special symptom is the result of a constitutional 
change which such measures have no tendency to remedy. How, 
then, is an administrative machinery equal to such purposes to be 
contrived, or the necessary force supplied for its effective working ? 
Obviously it implies such an all-embracing and penetrating des- 
potism as can hardly be paralleled in history ; a blind spirit of loyalty 
which will accept and carry out the decisions of the political rulers, 
and that in the face of the various influences which, by the hypo- 
thesis, are bringing about an intellectual change, and presumably 
affecting the rulers as well as their subjects. And even so much can 
only be reached by limiting or asphyxiating the intellectual progress, 
with all which it implies* The argument, it must be added, applies to 
the case of erroneous, as well as of soimd, opinions. That is to say, it 
is in all cases idle to attack the error unless you can remove the pre- 
disposing cause. I inay hold, as in fact 1 do hold, that what is called 
the religious reaction of recent times involves the growth of many 
fallacies, and that it is far more superficial than is generally asserted. 
But, whatever its origin, it has its causes. So far as they axe not to 
be found in tbe purely intellectual sphere, they must be sought in 
social conditions, or in the existence of certain emotional needs not 
yet provided for by the newer philosophy. To try to suppress stich 
movements forcibly, if any such enterprise could be seriouMj proposed, 
would be idiotic. However strong our conviction of intellectual error, 
we must be content to have error as long as we Imve fiools. For folly, 
education in the widest sense is the sole, tbmigh singularly imperfect, 
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; M>d education in that sense means the stinaulntwn of all 
of intellectual energy. Tim other causes can only be removed 
WtiMBough social reforms, and the fuller elabcratimi of a »tia&ctoiy 
ibiloao^y. Persecution, were such a tiring really conceivable, couW 
at most drive the mischief to take other forms, and would wmove one 
of the most potent stimulants to the more satisfactory variety of 
r^oatating activity. 


LastlE Stbphiw. 


{To he comluded.) 



LOcAl government in ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

(Concluded.) 

Both tlie late and the present Government have committed thenOf 
selves to the introduction of a naeasure giving representative county 
government. The question of county government is by gene^ con-* 
currence treated as one of practical politics to be immediately dealt 
with. I shall therefore ask the readers of the Ninetem^h Qerdwry to 
consider what form impending change should take in order to bring 
about improvement instead of deterioration. Lord Derby, 
Sclater-Booth, and others have expressed or inferred doubts whether 
a County Board would find anything serious to do, if it were merely 
to take over the administrative work of the magistrates. Certainly 
a new board without enough to occupy its energies would be in 
danger of justifying its existence by taxing and spending at the cost 
of the unfortunate ratepayers. Not in the county as such, but in the 
innumerable and overlapping primary local areas, and by the ever- 
multiplying local bodies, have funds been most lavishly spent, debts 
most rapidly increased, and complaints of mismanagement and waste 
chiefly provoked. To create a County Board without bringing it 
into relation to, and enabling it to co-operate with the administra- 
tive bodies below it, would be simply to repeat the mistake which 
has contributed so much to the present confusion of Local Government, 
the mistake of adding a new board invested with governing and 
taxing power whenever it became necessary to provide for the dis- 
charge of any new function. To establish the County Board in this 
fashion is to begin with the superstructure before laying the founda- 
tion. As the dignified and dignifying head of a simplified and 
strengthened system of Local Government, assisting to make dlear, 
simple, and efieotive what is now obscure, confused, and inefScien^ a 
County Board would have ample work to do, and would find able 
heads and willing hands for its performance. Such a County Beard 
is a necessary part of any complete scheme of mpreseodiative Local 
Government. I propose to show how, without making one new ex- 
periment, we can secure all this merely by reducing to a ^tem the 
experimrce which we now possess, by amalgaiimti^ the present oiv 
ganisations and putting them to a propmr UBe, aiid by abolishing what 
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ii Bi<i|iierfiiioii8y and therefore misohieTOixs, rather than hy introduoing 
aii^liing novel or untried. 

Hioee who have done me the honour to read the article upon 
lifooal Oovemment in England and Wales, pufelished in the last 
mniiber of this Beview, may remember the prinoipal beads of the 
indictment brought therein against our present system of Local 
Gov^ment. These were, firstly, the needless multipiicatioa and 
interplication of areas and authorities created for the administration 
of local affairs ; of authorities sometimes ili-constituted, and of areas 
often ill-defined for their respective purposes ; secondly, the excessive 
subdivision among these areas and authorities of the several functions 
of Local Government ; and thirdly, the disorder in local finance, and 
the unfair incidence of local taxation. In their combdned result 
these evils produce the chaos of our local administration ; an adminis- 
tration without unity and without method ; an administration whose 
organs are adjusted neither to the whole of which they form part, 
nor to one another, nor to their own proper ends ; an administration 
pervading the whole kingdom, and charged with the most important 
duties ; yet so constituted as to elude the public censure or the public 
praise, and to repel those very citizens who are most able — and who, 
if practicable, would be most willing — to give it the benefit of their 
services. This administration imposes in each successive year in- 
creasing burthens upon the ratepayers, and in each successive year 
sinks deeper and deeper into debt. Whilst its proceedings become 
ever more momentous, the public grows ever less able and less willing 
to follow their course. This indifference has already done much 
harm, and, if it were to continue, would be fatal. The complex 
conditions of our modern social life, and, above all, the growth of 
democracy, have given to the reccmstr action of our Local Govern- 
ment an importance truly incalculable. Such a makeshift for a 
Local Government as we now ^dure, a Local Government whose 
oonstitution and working not one citizen in a thousand could explain, 
a Local Government destitute of life, power, and dignity, defrauds 
our peojde of their best patriotic and political training. Such a 
Local Government as we may hope to enjoy might cotebine members 
of all classes in working fbr the common good. 

At coafolusion of my former article I expressed the hope that 
I might be^able to furnish some hints towards the amending of our 
Loeal Oovemment* TMs I shall now attempt to do, adhering as 
much as possible to' order followed in the fortner article. I riiall 
begin by considering how inany distinct areas are really needed for 
riie purposes of Local Govemment^ and the principles which should 
guide us in selcctiiig frmn those now in existence such'* areas; as it 
seem advisaMe te retd f shall then^^^ e^ seme reieetioiis 
upon the best way of constitutisg the authorities whidi are to preside 
over thM ^ and the most ocmveniant apportionment between 
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4hem of the functioM now cUspeoed; mitmg some ihi^and-^wentj 
varionfi iidnds of looal hodles. ehall oosn^lide wi^ « few iti^geetionB 
imibe feettinethod^o feetori®^? oxder, dcxiitomj, and faimett^^to our 
system of looed dnaaoe. The pi^oaeie iMmtained in nafticle^fl do 
not olalm as my own. Many I ham ' difeetly^^ drived ftom ' edma- 
nmnioaiticais of m faj better qnaMfied i than myself Neitiier^ I 
•oier €iein to the ptdilio as^^<^ a .ooiD|}lete and eiabo^ 

seketne reform^ Such a scheme eotiM only be piodueed by a 
minister having at his oommand all >4Sxe knowledge^ all the expe^ 
rienoe^ and all the practical jd^ill of the various departments eon^ 
oerned with our local administration W how much 

there is to be said on this subject‘~-k]mwmgi also, hem imparfe^ 
all that I (?an eayj I offer these suggestions hoping that they may ybt 
he in some degree Useful. 

In my former article we saw thatj for the purposes of Iiocal 
Gloyemmtent, there now exist in England and Wales no less than six 
or seven principal varieties of area: tlie parish, the union, the county, 
the borough, the local board or Improvement Act district, and - the 
highway district. We also saw that these areas overlapped and 
terseoted one another in the most vexatious and incomprehensiMe 
fashion. We saw that the parish does not respect the boundaries Of 
the county, and that it is often broken up into separate fragments. 
We saw that the union breaks through the boundaries sometimeB of 
the county, and often of the municipal borough, or of the local board 
district. We saw that the municipal borough is not always conter- 
minous with the urban sanitary district, bearing the same name, 
and that the local board district sometimes comprises parts of various 
townships, unions, and counties. We quoted Mr, HaggetV statement 
to the effect that, within the area practically of a single town union, 
there may exist no less than two municipal councils, three boards of 
guardians, eleven local boards of health, twenty-four bodies of over*- 
seers, five burial boards, two school boards, and one highway board ; 
in all no less than forty-height local authorities acting- often in over- 
lapping districts, yet in almost complete independence of one another* 
And we found reason to believe that this random medley of areas and 
authorities was more than a mere anomaly ; that it has proved the 
gravest obitaole ito an enlightmed and vigorous administration of 
Local affairs that it hindm many of the most capable admii^stratms 
from ti^dng part in ^le affairs of their several districts; tliit it 
prevents the public from ascertaining what they pay^ in rntei^end 
what they obtain in xetum; and that it makes impo^hln j^ order 
or method in the raising and expending of local ireveisiaie* iWe cannot 
too cftmi repeat that, without the extinotkm of iiduB first and 
gravest of Local abuses, there oan be no fimil end aaids^^ reform 
of" Local, ^la^veiiUnmt.^ :<v 

^ Nor is it hard to diseem the princi|des on wMob a reformer slmold 
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this question. In ^e fifst |^ao% I^AxIfitiet >ip9a 

be more numerous than 4be ^irposes looal 
lequire* In the second plaeej the ki^ger area as n rule 

be 'ail exact multiple or aggregate of the smaMer area; is to 
sajf the laii^er area and the smaU^r area should not oTerlap or inteiv 
se^ Thirdly, for each area there should, as a nile» |)e one local 
ardbority, and no more. Only by a strict adherence to these prin- 
ci|de8 can we make Local (Comment simple ; and until Local 
Oovemment has become simple, it will never become ecoitoiiuoal or 
eMcient. Not until every ratepayer can see at a glance in what area 
he resides and to what authority he is subject, will public opinion 
exercise any perceptible influence upon the conduct of local afifeirs. 
Not until the local board has become a conspicuous and powerful 
body can we hope to secure all, or nearly all, the public spirit and 
ability available for local administration. 

In selecting from the areas now in existence those which ought to 
be retained, it is imperative not to disturb more than is absolutely 
needful the arrangements and interests, and to utilise as far as 
possible the institutions which now exist. It is also of great con- 
sequence to select the area best suited for the most important function 
of local government to be exercised therein, and not the area which 
might be better suited for other functions of less importance. 
Bearing in mind these considerations, we shall attempt to ascertain 
the most suitable primary area for purposes of liocal Government. 

For this piurpose we must, if possible, choose some area now exist- 
ing in every part of the kingdom. Excluding the county, which 
could never be a primary area, we have only two which fulfil this con- 
dition — the parish and the union. Ought the parish or the union to 
be the primary area ? Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871 proposed to adopt 
the parish, at least in rural places. And the parish has some recom- 
mendations. It is ancient and venerable, old almost as the begin- 
nings of our political and religious history, whilst the union has been 
made general within the lifetime of many middle-aged men. Besides, 
the pari^ rarely overlaps the county boundary, and has been made 
ibe primary unit of the union and the petty sessional division. 

I do not wish to undervalue the arguments, whether of utility or 
of sentinumt, which may be alleged in favour of the parish ; but I 
think that the arguments against its adoption have much greater 
weight. In the first place, the parish for poor law purposes^ — ^the 
parish which we should have to adopt as the primary area for local 
administration^is not always the same thing with the ecclemastical, 
the civil, or tjie highway parish. In the next place many parii^ 
are so very smaB, or so very they ooutd not 

fnmyb enough men willing able to undertake the oharge of local 
aflairs^ or enough work to engage the serions attention of such men. 
Other peddles are larger tMn a pimaiy lu^ should be. In the 
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pfoeeag of the small mi teftlwg the large pannes, 

muoh of the advantage whidb^tlm parish deBryves ^om sentimeni wonld 
he lost. Moreover, parishes now. intersedsed by the boundaries 
of a borough or of an urban diatrici would have to be remodelled* 
Then the vestry must be reorganised, and new pansb oUeers umet 
be appcdotej. At the same time the ^i^ng (»gamsation of unions 
and of highway distrilets must be dissolved. Again, experimioe has 
conelusively shown that for poor relief an area much larger than 
the ordinary poor-law parish is absolutely necessary. Taken alto- 
gether, these objections appear to. be conolusive against the adopti<m 
of the parish as the primary area. 

We may allow that as a primary area the poor-law union is not 
quite satisfactory. In the year 1834 men were more concerned to 
assert its principle than to define its most convenient boundaries. 
The original limits of the union were often determined by conditions 
of temporary rather than of lasting expediency. They were modified 
by local influence, and by the situation Of existing workhouses. 
They have often been rendered obsolete by the shifting of population, 
or by the prevalence of new modes of communication. In many other 
instances, the urban district has been rudely carved out of the rmal 
union. But in favour of adopting the union as the primary area, we 
may allege that it has been constituted within the last fifty years 
for a definite purpose of local administration ; that this purpose was 
one which, above all others, required a convenient area and a vigorous 
governing body; that the unions were mapped out by one central 
authority, presumably acting upon a single principle of utility, and 
that no general complaint has been made in respect either of the size 
or of the arrangement of the unions. The union already enjoys a 
representative constitution; a constitution with the capacity for 
improvement. It has intelligent and experienced officers. It is 
accustomed to control and audit by a central authority. In places 
where there is no school board, the board of guardians is the authority 
for purposes of primary education. It acts as the rural sanitary 
authority. And it may ^ said that in choosing the board of guardians 
to discharge these duties Parliament has committed itself to the |Hrin- 
eiple of the union. On the whole, therefore, the union seems best 
fitted to answer the requirements of a primary area for purposes of 
local admiuistratiou. We have next to consider what change in the 
constitution of Local Government its adc^tion for this end would 
involve. ■ 

Firstly, as regards Ihe unions now in existence, some of these 
extend into more than one county. If the larger axea is to be an 
exaet multiple or aggregate of the smaller area, sooh unions must be 
broken up. The parts contained in difiermit counties must be respec- 
tively merged in some other union belonging to the same counl^, or 
erected into independent unions, if their ifise and importance so 
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ffl' na mmsuin iuppose tbat ilse axes^titiiQfn of tlih 
?bB attended mth any grave practioal mte 

it req wres has been supplied by the legMatkni^ of ' 
And iii the great majority of sueh unions tko parts 
Ijdxj^riu: A' diderent county fram' tiukt wMcb contains the bulk the 
tnsil^^^hlrre a population of less^cand often znudi lessy'than 2^000 
8c»|llB«^ «:^&3gle cases inight arise in which disturbance womd be really 
inconvenient ^ but thcE^ would i&nmish no valid Argument against a 
general endeavour to simplify artas. l The Ccmui^y Board, with its 
loead Imowledge, couM advantageo^ assist in these adjustmenta. 

Secondly, as regards boroughs and local board districts. These 
woidd tjontinue to the new order of things. But every 

borough andevery local board district should be constituted a separate 
uni^n. The local board districts which are too small to be safe or 
efddeldi primary areas for the primnpal purposes of local administra» 
tiohi would have be amalgamated ^th neighbouring districts. 
There are a few important places, sueh as Birmingham, Liverpool, 
&C., which will require to be sp^ially dealt with in any plan pro- 
posedi I am well aware that this change involves much more than 
a temporary disturbance bf local arrangements. For pauperism is 
not evenly totributed between town and country; and if we sever 
them for the administration of poor relief we raise grave problems 
respecting the incidence of the poor rate; But it is better to reserve 
the examination of these problems until we come to discuss the ap- 
portionment of the tasks of Local G-ovemment and the reorganisation 
of local finance. We may then be able to suggest a distribution of 
the bmthen nf poor relief fairer and mere economical than is possible 
under our present system. 

If the borough and the local board district were constituted as 
separate unions, all the remaining areas of local administration smaller 
thW the county might be abolished, subject to certain reservations 
in the case of the parish. The highway district, the burial district, 
and4h&. I]A{Hrovement Act district would be altogether superfiuous. 
In emy' union other than a borough or local board district^ we 
sboidd to appoint a local board. In this way each county Would • 

be coxs^j^btsly ^divided Into boroughs and local board distriots. > The 
total numibsr ef ^snciiMiiistiieta in eaeh counfy would vary^ but maybe 
estimated at an aveorage of thirty. / In every place there would tim 
be one^aaidthe sanm sunplw area fi^raU toe primaaypiirposeB^t^^ 
Government; and in* this area one and only one authority, the 
council in a bm:ough, a|id lu ^ou too local eousicil, 

under whatever name, wopld bafo the power to tan and toe power to > 
spend* ; to .order to attato this great reeult we need not^euastituto 
any pM aito* 

>In?toer^S9rmed primary autooritF 

eieraisodf authorities wfalohwould then be e^psolidated; or 



superseded, tlift ia to say :— all 

board of guardians, tbe lo©^ Wrd, tiie tb«e highway 

board-aud the burifii board, as well as ^er.powers ,npw ccxfiferred 
on various local authorities by the logbliiyg^ a^ W«t» 

Acts pas^ to encourage the e8tabUshuipnt..of publiO;-^baths and 
washhopses and free libraries, and othft Acts of a similar uaturOf 
Inasmuch a^the boi^ugb. would then be the union also, and the 
borough would have to bear all the burthen of its ovm pauperism, it 
might prove advisable to transfer the adnai^tration of indoor rdiief 
to the County Board ; and reasons of finpii^e pint the same diree*' 
tion ; but these come to be considered at a lafer stage of our inquiry. 
For the present we shall return to the neiv lo^*dr counciL Charged 
with such a variety of functions, it would exert more power, and 
therefore enjoy more dignity than any of the other bodies which it 
had replaced. As compared with the present type of local board, 
some increase in its numbers and a partition pf its various duties be- 
tween district committees might be needful. But the detailed oiv 
ganisation of each committee, the scope of action to be assigned to 
each, and the degree of independence which it ought to enjoy, could 
only be determined by careful consideration, and unfolded in a 
methodic scheme. Our business at present is not to frame a complex 
theory, or to anticipate the details of legislation, but rather broadly 
to suggest those innovations which events have shown to be neceasaryy 
and which may recommend themselves to the plain good sense of 
every Englishman. 

The constitution of this primary authority, as well as of the new 
County Board, is a much more delicate matter. We shall have got 
rid of the multitude of elections, the variety of modes of vpting, and 
the different degrees of voting power. Every mjan wbo would be 
qualified to vote should also be capable of election. Members of 
local boards and town coimcik sboi:^. have their term of office pro- 
longed. A four years’ term might not be too mpph, but if it were 
adopted, half the members, in whafever jmode, elected,. shopW go out 
every second year. Lastly, the y(^g pov^er 
propei^y should be made less mvidious in form.au certain in 

opeiatiitm. For thpse financial reforms, of which we shall ^peak 
will bring personal as well as real property, the owner u? 
well the occupier, within, the range of direct local tmtipn.. 
Property may .withjuatiP^ claim to be n^uch^pre largely 
in the local than in the Imperial Parliamenti X wouM 
understood to say that every E^lishman has ;p^ot a yery ^h€p.vf 
in. the efficiency of local administration, or that^ t^e 
payers should not take the .laxge^ sham ^ local, 

aidhorities. I would only observe that a gr©it deal of tlm work done 
by these auUiorities, that part of their work on which they expend^ 
the largest sums, is yery much ip the nature pf the paanagement of 
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In tbe old times, when a man built a bosuse be itiink^ bis 
0^ and bis own cesspool; nowadays the commimitj Inlxigs 
4i,t63r io his very door and carries off his sewag^ in the oommon 
«ew^. Those who have the benefit of this work should pay for it, 
fibould know what they pay, and should be taught to understand 
and take an interest in the mode of doing it The distinction which 
I have endeavoured to express is not merely theoretics^ Our cson- 
stitution recognises the fact that the Imperial Fa^liament is prin-- 
cipally concerned with legislation, and the local Parliament with 
administration, including the management of property. For while 
members of Parliament are, or soon will be, elected everywhere by 
household suffrage alone, in many local elections we have the plural 
vote; ex officio members sit upon the board of guardians, and the 
county government has been left altogether in the hands of the 
magistrates. 

Few persons will affirm that these arrangements are satisfactory. 
But if both the taxation and the representation of property were 
made more direct and systematic, the one would be more economical, 
the other more effective, and both more just than they are now. 
Then the owners of property might reasonably claim to elect a cer- 
tain proportion of members of the local board. Already owners can 
claim in the election of guardians and of local boards a voting power 
up to a certain point proportioned to their property. 

Thus far we have discussed the primary area and the primary 
authority. We may assume that for some purposes of local adminis- 
tration a more extensive area and an authority invested with larger 
powers are also requisite. Such an area we have in the county. 
But the constitution and functions of the county government are 
matter of discussion. The late Government proposed, and the present 
Government stands pledged to introduce a measure for the establish- 
ment of representative County Boards. In this place, therefore, I 
may be permitted to remind the public of those wants which the new 
County Boards are intended to supply, and to give some slight 
indication of the duties which they may have to fulfil. 

The establishment of County Boards has been demanded on. two 
distinct grounds. The farmers and ratepayers claim tha|^ a body 
whoUy nominated by the Crown, and in suto^noe drawn from ^^gle 
class, shall no longer administer the affairs of the county. The ^neral 
public dedres the creation of a body intermediate between the primary 
local authorities and the Imperial Government, authorised to deal 
with all matters in which those authorities baTe common or con- 
flicting interests, and able to discharge at least part of that task of 
control and supervision which now belongs to the Local Government 
Board, perhaps even some of the duties of Farliainent in respect to 
Priva^ Bills. 

The requirements of the farmers and ratepayers might be met by 
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assooi&tiiig a oertain nmmber of eloct^ gdaxdians, or of members of 
town ootmoils and looal boards, iiritb the county justices wben they 
sit in special or quarter sessions for administrative purposes. But 
the needs of the public at large can only be met by adopting some 
more thoroughly representative scheme of county government, and 
in the years 1877 and 1878 Parliament accepted at least the prin- 
ciple of elective County Boards. Whether or no these boards will 
have enough work to employ their time and attention, will depend 
very much on their relation to the rest of our Local Government. 

If Parliament were merely to establish County Boards without 
taking any steps towards a general re-organisation of Local Govern- 
ment, County Boards would find very little to do. The County Board, 
if it is to be real, should take over all the administrative work of 
the quarter sessions. It should control and direct the valuation of 
property, not only for the purpose of levying the future county rate, 
but also for the purpose of all rates and contributions. We shall see- 
hereafter that our local finance cannot be placed on a proper footing,^ 
unless we establish a single universal valuation and consolidate the 
numerous rates now levied. For reasons already hinted at, the 
County Board should take charge of the workhouses, and administer 
indoor relief. To it should belong the management of asylums ^d , 
the maintenance of the county buildings. It should have the re- 
sponsibility of granting licences to sell intoxicating liquors. The 
county bridges and such highways as are not intrusted to the inferior 
local authorities would naturally be under its care. It should exer- 
cise powers of approving, and in some degree controlling, the annual 
budgets of these authorities. It might watch and occasionally inter- 
vene in inquiries and legislation affecting watersheds, drainage, and 
rivers. Time and the changes of things would continually bring 
increasing business to the County Boards. And if the above sugges- 
tions are not wholly misleading, the County Board will not want 
work to do. 

If, for the moment, we accept the above as a rude outline of the 
functions of the County Board, what may we infer as to its proper 
constitution ? Here there is room for a great variety of opinion. 
But it seems the opinion of most of those who have proposed plans 
dealing with the subject, that the justices should elect some members 
of the County Board, although not necessarily out of their own body. 
8uch members n^y be regarded as the special representatives of 
property. The remaining members would be elected by the genera! 
body of the ratepayers. On this point there has been much contro- 
versy between the partisans of direct and of indirect el^^bn. The 
indirect method is the less troublesome and expensive, and may be 
supposed to guarantee that the electors are themselves' qualified to 
judge of the candidates. But the body finally elected on this method 
VoL. XIIL— No. 73. MM 
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might represent too exclusively the majority of the intermediate 
Meeting body* Direct election would secure us against this danger. 
Yet, if the County Board were chosen on the indirect method, the 
local boatd or town council would lose in dignity. For, in that case, 
those who aspired to sit on the County Board would not be obliged 
to pass through the board of inferior rank. And since it is equally 
important to give a thoroughly representative character to our 
County Boards, and to secure for our local administmtion, as well in 
its lower as in its higher stages, the service of our most competent 
citizens, we might well accept a compromise between the direct and 
indirect methods of election. One-third of the members of the 
County Board might be chosen by the justices and two-thirds by the 
ratepayers. Of the members representing the ratepayers, half might 
be chosen by the direct and half by the indirect method. How many 
members the County Board should contain must be determined 
separately for each county. For what space of time members 
should retain their seats, is a detail which must be left to the legis- 
lator. I do not profess to do more than to suggest topics for the 
consideration of those who are interested in the subject of this 
article. 

Thus far I have dwelt upon the reform of areas and authorities. 
The changes abCve recommended would all tend, I believe, to secure 
^he simplicity and unity of our local administration. Simplicity 
arid unity will bring strength, and strength will be attended by 
dignity. The mans^ement of local affairs would then offer more 
attractions to men of ability and public spirit, and the labours of 
such men would be turned to the best advantage. In one word, we 
Should have a thoroughly competent local administration. And in 
its competence we have the best, the only good security against that 
centralised administration so frequently censured by public men and 
developing so rapidly in spite of their censure. An immense work 
-of government has to be done. If the local authority cannot or will 
^Ct do it well, why then the Imperisd authority is inevitably called 
in; to do iti This is the history of the growth of centralisation in 
thy country^ But if our local admiuistration were orice placed on 
its iwCper would be in the opposite 

and more/ natural * direction. The local bodies might ihen relieve 
Hie departirieriy Stibe, p^haps even the Imperial Farliameut 
itsdf, i&om some of the kbo^ whkh they are Imst fitted to perform 
With advantage, shcaild Hien have deeeritImHsed adrii^^ 
and we thould ba^ done S(miethiirg to decentr^se national life. 
W© should have dorie wlait iis invigorate the 

lilfwof the proidacesf to diecfc the abserjaion into oiir capital of 
nliitdtf^ enjoys the blessings * <*£ educaHon and inde- 

5pe3iieiic«i.''' ■ ' ■ " ' 
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It now remains to speak of hc^ intjwse, and if I am oMiged to 
speak of it at some length, the importance of the subject must be my 
excuse. Without a sound system of finance, good goYerument, local 
or imperial, cannot be obtained, I haYc had to insist often heretofore, 
I shall often hereafter have to insist up<m the wastefulness of our local 
finance as it now stands. But I w:ould not have iny readers conceive 
me as advoctting a stingy or cheeseparing local administration, ffo 
spend great sums on great objects is ofbm fh.e truest and bestaoonoiE^. 
On some departments of Local Government we can hardly sp^id too 
much so long as we spend wisely. We ^ould grudge nothing necessary 
to insure the health and education of our people. But at presaut we are 
burthened with heavy impositions, yet find it hard to know what we get 
in return. We put up with a condition of local finance which violatee 
all the fundamen tal rules of public and private economy. Many author 
ritiss have power to institute valuations, to tax and to spend. Each of 
these authorities has its own system of accounts, and may have its 
own machinery of collection. The returns are not brought down to 
date. They do not enable the ordinary reader to grasp the details of 
the subject. The assessment of rates on real, to the exclusion 
of personal property, and on occupiers rather than owners, is an acci- 
dental result of judicial legislation or interpretation, and is in itself 
inexpedient and unjust. The cost and the benefit of improvements 
are not always distributed in due proportion. Finally the relief 
afforded by the imperial to the local exchequer is given in such a 
way as rather to stimulate local extravagance than to lighten local 
burthens, > 

The changes which we have above suggested will free us from 
some of these evils. If there were in each district only one primary 
authority, then there would be in each district only one machinery 
for collecting the rates, only one system of accounts to keep, and only 
one valuation. This valuation might be made by the primary 
authority, under the supervision of the CoUUty Board. The many 
local rates now levied should as far as possible be consolidated into a 
single rate. We saw in the former article that the general district 
rate, the rete levied by the Xiocal Boards nnw in existence, is assessed 
on the principle of exemptii^ railways, canals, and agricultural land 
to the extent of three'-fbUzths of their value, whilst the poor rate and 
the remaining rates are levied upon, the fdi} value of all real property. 
It might, therefore, prove most equitable, and would certainly 
occasion, the least disturbance, to divide the ooUsolidated irate into 
two parts, the one to. be levied/<m^e jiame bask as the po<^ rate, the 
other on the same basis as the diidriot rate. Jmd in this way the 
reform of local finance might be tmrried out, yet leave nUsilBscted the 
parliamentary imd mumidfNd .f^ whi^ are< based, upon pay-^ 
ment of the poor rate. Hiese changes wouldiay the foundations 
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&* sifinple a&d intelligible Bystem of local finance. Once it had become 
simjlle and intelligible, it would be open to criticism by the geneml 
public ; and what we have next to suggest are the means of mining 
this criticism as easy as possible. 

It would be most desirable that both the local authority and the 
County Board should cause to be prepared, at a fixed^ period, full 
estimates of expenditure for each year. The estimates prepared for the 
local authority should be submitted for the approval as well of the County 
Board as of the Local Government Board. The estimates prepared for 
the County Board should likewise be communicated to the Local* 
Government Board and to the various local authorities within the 
county. After they had undergone a scrutiny and correction of their- 
kind, and had been finally approved, copies of the estimates both for 
the local authority and for the County Board should be kept at their 
respective offices, to be freely inspected by anyone interested in the 
rate levied under such estimates. Nothing could contribute more to 
a frugal husbandry of the public wealth than some system such as 
this, enabling every ratepayer to see at a glance how much he paid 
and what he was supposed to receive in return. For in local as well 
as in imperial finance there will always be extravagance where there 
is no publicity. Once exempted from general criticism, a representa- 
tive government can be more wasteful, not to say more corrupt, than 
a despotism. As matters now stand, there is in local finance no 
sufficient publicity and no efficient criticism. Information can only 
be obtained by those who are willing to work their way through vast 
masses of confused and shapeless material. Few have the leisure, 
still fewer have the patience, to undertake a labour like this. Busy 
as we are with our private concerns, we cannot spare time to supervise- 
our rulers under such difficulties. The reformer’s first duty is to 
make it easy for the local opinion to act upon those who raise and 
spend the local revenue. 

This plan of an annual budget of local expenditure, brought for- 
ward and discussed at a fixed, period of the year, is so important a part 
of any orderly and efficient system of Local Government, that I shall 
be excused if I enlarge a little further on it. The local council, 
whetlMr of diatiiet or county, should receive &om its committees the 
estimates of their financial wants for the coming year, on, say, the 30 th 
of September, and publish them ; but the estimates should not come 
into effect for three months, say until the Ist of January ; and in the 
meantime they wodd be discussed, and objections to them, if any, by 
ratepayers. County Board, or Local Government Board, would be con- 
sidered. The consideration of finance would bring with it the con- 
sidemtion of past policy, and of any instructions to be given to the 
committees, or rules laid down for their guidance in the coming year. 
The annual debates on these topics would naturally attract public- 
attention, and ensure public vigilance such as cannot now attach 
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to the multifarious aotiou of innumeraMe autborities, and their 
generally uninteresting and unreported debates. The eieot of such 
publicity and provision for due consideration is shown by experience 
to be so great as to make quite unnecessary the amount of interfer- 
ence on Uie part of the central power which we labour under now. 
Sir Charley Bilke’s . recent speeches in Chelsea show that the new 
President of the Local G-ovemment Board is fully alive to the im- 
portance of securing efficiency by publicity rather ^an central 
interference. 

If these debates on local budgets were supplemented by an annual 
debate in Parliament on the vote for contributions towards local 
expenditure, separate from that on the general budget, we should 
have further security against abuse and aid to improvement ; for the 
President of the Local Government Board might then point out for 
imitation improvements made in the best managed local districts, or 
liold up abuses for condemnation, thus showing how dangers may be 
avoided, or progress secured. 

But it is not only of heavy taxation and profuse expenditure that 
the ratepayer may justly complain. The present incidence of local 
burthens rests on no principle of equity. Some of the principles on 
which it should be readjusted are not far to seek. I would offer the 
following suggestions as to the best way of mitigating this hardship : — 

(1.) Personal as well as real property should be made to contribute 
to the expenses of Local Government. 

(2.) Owners as well as occupiers should be made to contribute 
directly to the rates. 

(3.) Those who are specially benefited by certain local improve- 
ments should also be charged in a special manner with their cost. 

Let us examine these recommendations one by one. 

(1.) We may assume it to be fair that personal as well as real 
property should contribute to the expenses of Jjocal Government. 
How, then, is this to be effected ? Neither political economists nor 
men of business would consent to give to our local authorities any 
power of indirect taxation. But the income-tax is derived from 
every description of property, and by charging upon the income-tax 
whatever sums the imperial granted in aid of the local treasury, 
we should relieve the pressure of rates upon real property. This 
relief, however, would not be adequate, unless the sums so granted 
were much larger than at present. Here we encounter in a more 
alarming form the difficulty already alluded to, Tmean the difficulty 
of supplementing local revenue, without encouraging local extra- 
vagance, Merely to assign for local purposes a branch of the im- 
perial revenue does no good. It should be so asdgned as not to 
impair the motives to thrifty local administration. We shall here- 
after have to consider the best means of attaining this end. 
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(2*) Next to adjusting the balance of taxation as between real 
and personal property, it is desirable to adjust that balance as 
between owners and occupiers. 'We have seen that in the jpresent 
state of affairs the owner has over the occupier always an appa- 
rent and sometimes a real advantage. We have also seen that the 
owner in the end suffers for having this advantage ; Jliat it pre- 
vents him from discerning how great is his stake in the proper 
administration of local affairs; and thus emboldens him to neglect 
his duty in the public service. Such a neglect on the part of those 
who enjoy more wealth and leisure than almost any other class is as 
dangerous as it is discreditable. The proposal to divide the pay-*- 
ment of rates between owners and occupiers is a truly conservative 
one. It has been recommended by two committees of the House 
of Commons in two successive Parliaments : in a Liberal Parliament 
for England in 1870, in a Conservative Parliament for Ireland in 
1878, and has already been made by Mr. G-oschen in his Bill of 1871. 
A proposal founded on the same principle was made as far back as 
the year 1843, in a report of the Poor Law Commissioners upon 
Local Taxation, signed by Sir George Nicplls, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, and Sir Edmund Walker Head. In that report the Commis- 
sioners express themselves as follows : — ‘ Then also the right of the 
landlord to a superior share of power in vestry and in the election of 
guardians, to protect himself from injustice in the imposition and 
from mismanagement in the administration of the taxes, to which he 
would then be seen to be the sole ^ contributor, would not be viewed 
with the present jealousy, if indeed it were at all contested. This 
result would be not only valuable for the sake of the abstract fairness 
of giving protection to those whose interests are really involved, but 
would be equally desirable for the sake of those classes who, though 
not interested as taxpayers, are otherwise deeply interested in the 
proper administration of the laws ; for perhaps the greatest abuses 
which ever prevailed in the administration of the poor laws arose 
from this fact that the tax fell, and that it was found out by the 
occupiers that it did fall upon the landlords, while the administration, 
expenditure, and appropriation of the tax was given exclusively to 
the oecupiera, whU did not really bear the burthen.* 

Landowners assert that the rates levied on agricultural land are 
in a large degree ultimately paid by the owner. Therefore It is for 
the interest of the owner that he should be seen to pay what he really 

^ Great as is the authority of Sir George Oorncwall Lewis and his fellow Commis- 
sioners of 1843, 1 think few would now contend that the owner is the sdle contributor 
towards local taxation. Permanent debt he no doubt bears; but expenditure made 
and discharged during the continuance of a lease, and even where there is no lease, 
expenditure caused by temporary distress falls, and falls most unjustly, and most 
cruelly, upon the tenant. 
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does pay. It is for Ids interest that the rise and fall of rates should 
come home directly to him. It is for his interest that the local 
bodies should not burthen the land with heavy debts, perhaps not 
discharged for generations. And it above all concemia him to be 
roused out of that apathy with which he too often views the adminis* 
tration of local affairs. 

Some caution would be needed, however, in applying this prin- 
ciple to existing tenancies. In the case of tenancies for long terms, 
wMch commenced before the great increase in rates consequent upon 
the Acts dealing with public health and elementary education, where 
the rents were not fixed in contemplation of the recent and heavy 
burthens imposed upon real property, it seems unjust that the 
occupier should continue to bear alone the entire weight of such new 
burthens. In the case of recent , leases entered into by both parties 
with a full knowledge of these impositions, it seems no less unjust 
that the owner should at once be charged with half the rates. Again, 
if a half of the rates were at once thrown on the owner, a general 
termination of tenancies from year to year, and a rise of rents corre- 
sponding to the added burthens of the owner, might ensue. Justice 
and expediency seem to demand a compromise. Thus it might be 
practicable to arrange that in the case of existing tenancies the 
owner should be charged immediately with one-fourth only of the 
rate, and not with the other fourth until the expiration of ten years, 
or of some similar period. 

(3.) In the third place, those who are specially-benefited by local 
improvements should also be charged in a special manner with their 
cost. 

To a great extent the expenses of gas and water supply are already 
met, not by a rate in the strict sense of the term, but by a charge on 
those who consume them. The principle already applied to gas and 
water supply should be applied thereto on a larger scale, and should 
be further applied to the making and maintaining of sewers where 
undertaken by the local authority* The principle of making people 
pay in proportion to the benefit received seems fairer than the prin- 
ciple of special districts, which must be arbitrarily formed and may 
become the means of doing great injustice. If it were adopted, works 
of the class above named could be carried out in places where they 
would be otherwise impracticable. For instance, a bett^ 
water to a village is felt to be necessary. The requisite measures are 
opposed by persons who reside in the same area, bnt at such a distance 
that they can reap no benefit. Their opposition would cease at once 
if the principle of payment for benefits received were ado^pted. It 
would provide for a portion of local expenditure alrea^ amounting 
to several millions a year, and always on the increase. It could not, 
indeed, be applied to the annual charge for existing water or sewerage 
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workfly in so far as this charge represents the cost of construction and 
not the cost of maintenance and supply. . For the cost of construction 
cannot fairly be shifted to the consumer from* the ratepayer without 
the consumer's consent. But this exception would merely make it 
necessary to state in the demand note under a separate head the 
charge in respect of capital. 

Thus far I have spoken of the best methods of rectifying the 
incidence of local taxation; but if the grants from the Imperial 
Treasury are to be continued and increased, we must also consider 
how best to do this without encouraging extravagance. Several 
expedients might be suggested; here I shall only touch on one or 
two. 

The State might contribute to the charge of indoor as opposed to 
outdoor relief of the poor. Everyone will allow that of all modes of 
local expenditure, the administration of outdoor relief is the most 
open to abuse, and that ita abuse is most mischievous and demoralis- 
ing ; yet a false economy often induces the guardians of the poor to 
prefer granting outdoor rather than indoor relief. Criticism and cen- 
sure have not finally repressed this tendency to corrupt the public at 
the public expense. For waste of local revenue is by no means the 
worst consequence of injudicious outdoor relief ; such relief encourages 
the indolenl and improvident. It induces many to remain as hope- 
less paupers in their old homes, instead of going to other places where 
they could find employment. It is unfair to the independent poor, 
because it exposes them to the competition of those who live partly 
upon the rates and partly upon their own miserable earnings. On the 
other hand, a wise economy in outdoor relief has accomplished won- 
ders. Sir Baldwyn Leighton has shown how the exercise of such 
economy in the Atcham Union reduced the number of outdoor paupers 
from 1,195 in 1831 to 139 in 1870, and reduced the expenditure on 
poor relief from 9,800^. for the year 1837 to 4,200^. for the year 
1868. At the present time the proportion of paupers to population 
in the Atcham Union is only one-third of the average proportion else- 
where. And the same excellent authority computes that a like 
economy followed by boards of guardians throughout the kingdom 
would effect a saving of from 2,000,000L to 3,000,000^. a year. 
Since, therefore, a strict administration of outdoor relief is on every 
ground desirable, each union should be left to bear the entire expense 
of outdoor relief. But outdoor relief and indoor relief stand on a dif- 
ferent footing. There is not the same risk of abuse with indoor relief. 
A well-managed workhouse is from its very order, discipline, and work 
for the able-bodied, distasteful to the idle and dissolute, and the good 
management or otherwise is at once revealed to an experienced eye 
by a few simple tests. And the State can contribute to the expense 
of indoor relief without encouraging the guardians to extravagance. 
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An imperial capitation grant for every person receiving indoor relief, 
less than the smallest sum sufficient for his proper maintenance, but 
sufficient to do away with the delusive apparent economy of outdoor 
relief, would not be open to exception.® It would not weaken the 
motives to a thrifty management of the union. Every saving which 
the local au^iority could effect would still be felt by the ratepayers. 
And the local authority would be more disposed than at present to 
apply the workhouse test where on sound principles it was desirable 
to do so. 

If the Imperial G-ovemment thought proper to assist the local 
authority to any further extent, it might contribute to the payment 
of superior officers, such as the clerks to guardians, relieving 
officers, or masters, matrons and trained nurses in workhouses and in 
workhouse hospitals, to the payment of all such officials as require a 
special training or hold responsible posts. It might give these subsi- 
dies on such conditions as would insure the fitness of the public ser- 
vants whom it paid. But all contributions by the Imperial to the 
expenses of the Local Government should fulfil the same conditions. 
Instead of giving facilities for sloth and negligence, they should be 
the rewards of industry and economy. And I have already hinted 
that they should be so charged on the Imperial Kevenue as to lighten 
the present unfair impositions upon the occupier of real property. 

We may thus sum up briefly the above suggestions for the reform 
of local finance. The reform of local finance requires that within 
the limits of each area there should be one and only one taxing and 
spending authority, only one valuation, one rate, one machinery of 
collection, one system of keeping accounts and making returns ; one 
invariable rule in the preparation and publication of estimates. The 
reform ^f local finance also requires that grants from the Imperial 
Treasury should be given on terms which promote local economy, 
and on condition of good and careful local administration; that 
personal property as well as real property should contribute to local 
expenses ; that the owner as well as the occupier should be directly 
rated ; and that, so far as possible, those who are more especially 
benefited by the local expenditure should, to some extent, make 
special contributions to the local revenue. Doubtless, objections 
may be made in one or two instances to the principle of these 
changes ; and even those who may accept in every caset he principle 
will continue to differ concerning the details* But none of these 
changes have been proposed in a spirit Of merely wanton innovation ; 
and it is my sincere belief that all or nearly all will have to be made 
before we ,can put our local economy upon the best and soundest 
footing. 

* If the maintenance of an indoor pauper is calculated at 3«. 3^. per head, a grant 
of 2i, M. per head might thus be made to all welhmanaged workhouses. 
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I may point out that the proposed readjustments of rating and 
taxation, h^des being just in themselves and calculated to promote 
efficient and economical local administration, are also calculated, if 
carried out in one complete measure, both to feicilitate the passage and 
to smooth the working of the changes proposed. The proposals will 
give most substantial relief to agriculturists and other ra^payers, and 
remove a sense of injustice ; while the owners of real property will 
be in the end more than compensated for sharing the direct, as they 
now claim that they bear the indirect, incidence of the rates by 
having one of the heaviest rating expenditures materially lightened. 
The necessity of dealing with the Licensing question asserted alike by 
the House of Commons and the Government makes it of great im- 
portance that there should be no .unnecessary delay in establishing 
representative bodies to whom the country can with confidence entrust 
that difficult and delicate duty. The Government clearly realise 
this when they state that they propose to deal with the Licensing 
question as a part of Local Government. It is evident that liberal 
provision should be made for the compensation of any officers who 
would on a simpler system be no longer required, but this would 
substitute a temporary expenditure for a permanent and growing 
outlay. 

During many years the vices of our Local Government have 
wasted the resources and enfeebled the political life of our country. 
Silently and steadily they have grown and have become almost 
inveterate. But at last those who have long anxiously laboured to 
interest the public in the reform of Local Government may hope to 
see that reform undertaken by a Cabinet which all allow to possess 
great administrative ability and courage, and by a Prime Minister 
able to make clear and interesting to everybody all the financial and 
political bearings of questions the driest and most intricate. The 
satisfaction which this prospect inspires is not confined solely to the 
friends of the Government. Feeling the intricacy of the question, 
more than one Conservative has expressed the wish that Mr. Glad- 
stone would employ his great abilities at once in reforming our 
Local Government and in placing our taxation, imperial as well as 
local, on a Just and sound footing. These tasks are closely connected 
the one with the other ; both are of extreme difficulty, and that both 
should be satisfaetcnily performed must be the anxious desire of all 
parties and of all classes. 

Since all politioal parties wish to see the question of Local 
Government settled, it would be wise and patriotic on the part of all 
to join in its s^tlemOnt. Conservatives, no less than Liberals, might 
weE take an active part in the work of restoring life, strength, and 
dignity to that local self-government, which has been at once the 
basis of our EngUsh liberty and our defence against disorder and 
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excess. A strong and eflScient self-government, together with a just 
system of local aOd imperial taxation, is jwrobably the strongest and 
most defensible bulwark against a violent or aggresMve democracy. 
It would bring that class which enjoys most wealth and leisure to 
unite with other classes in perforimng their Mr sha^^ of public duty. 
In this way, Jhe only way now possible, it would preserve to them 
a large share of the power and pre-eminence which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. It would secure to every class as much of the leadership as 
that class deserved, which is all that any class can retain in an age of 
democracy. That he and his Government Should achieve this double 
task would indeed be to Mr. Gladstone the glorious crown of a 
glorious life. 

I may be pardoned for repeating that the suggestions offered to 
the public in this article make no claim to originality. On the con- 
trary, their merit, if they have any, lies in this, that they are the 
outcome of the labours of many men who had nothing in common, 
save that they were reformers of Local Government and local taxa- 
tion, of men belonging to all parties and of the most varied expe- 
rience. Mr. Goschen pointed out the principles advocated, and Mr. 
Stansfeld laid the foundation of the simplification of areas and of 
governing bodies ; while many leading Conservatives have declared 
the importance of the reforms which Mr. Whitbread and I have urged, 
and, in this article, I venture to press on the acceptance of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament. Many of these suggestions, again, are due to 
the Chairmen and Officers of Boards of Guardians and other local 
bodies, who have rendered to the country services invaluable, although 
too often unappreciated. Nor are these suggestions derived merely 
from theory. They are founded in some instances on the recommen- 
dation of Committees of the House of Commons, or of responsible 
Statesmen, but often er on successful experience in branches of Local 
Government of the United Kingdom. The proposal that each local 
authority should prepare an annual budget of expenditure is an ex- 
ception. But a similar rule has long since been enforced with the 
best results among the Dutch, who much resemble our people both 
in general character and in fondness for local self-government. In 
Holland they have made their system of Local Government strong, 
simple, and efficient. Consequently, it gives great satisfaction to 
those who live under it, which is more than can yet be said of ours. 

How much the task of attempting the reform of Local Govern- 
ment has been lightened by the labours of Mr. R,’S. Wright, will be 
understood by those who have studied his memoranda on the subject. 
Thorough in research, unsurpassed in legal and political acuteness, 
admirably clear and concise in expression, these papers have enabled 
any ordinary reader to understand in a day what, without them, 
only the ablest inquirer could have learnt by years of laborious 
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int^gation. Indeed, some such exhaustive analysis ought to have 
preceded all attempts to meet by fresh enactments the ever-increasing 
demands of modern civilisation. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the valuable assistance 
which I have received from my friend, Mr. F. C. Montague, in the 
preparation of this and the previous article. ^ 


William Rathbonb. 
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The general annual return of the British Army for the year 1881 , 
which has lately been published, contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion relative to the Army up to the 1st of January 1882, in a 
series of tables, covering 103 pages of closely printed figures, full of 
details of a highly interesting nature, but from their very fulness so 
intricate that it requires a great deal of attentive study to extract 
from them the facts which may be of use in forming an idea of the 
success of the administration of the Army up to the date to .which the 
return refers. A careful analysis of some of this tabulated informa- 
tion, and comparison with previous returns, reveal some facts to which 
it might be of advantage that general attention should be directed ; 
especially at the present time when the public are only too ready to 
infer, from the success which has attended the short campaign in 
Egypt, that the Army is in a perfect condition, and fit for any work 
it may be called upon to perform, and that no further changes are 
required. 

The first striking fact is that with a paid army at home with a 
strength of 92,784 men of all ranks, we were compelled, in order to 
send a small expedition, comprising about 32,000 men, to Egypt, to 
have recourse to India for about 4,500 men, to our Mediterranean 
garrisons, which were reduced in strength by about 2,000, and to call in 
10,800 of the reserves, so that, abstracting these extraneous sources of 
supply, this great home army contributed not more than about 20,000 
men to the expedition. 

The effort that was made to accomplish this object has been eulo- 
gised as a feat of the highest administrative order, and no doubt, as 
compared with previous displays of a like nature, it was highly credit- 
able ; but the fact nevertheless remains that the mi}itary machine pos- 
sessing, to use an engineering expression, a nominal power of 92,000 
fighting men, was very severely strained to place 20,000 of their 
number in the field ; and not only so, but if general report is to be 
believed — and there is good ground for the beUef— those that remained 
behind were by no means in a satisfactory condition as regards train- 
ing and formation; so much so that if the remainder of the Army 
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Eeserye had been called out, the utmost that could have been acoom- 
pli$hed within a reasonable delay of a few months would have been to 
jnobilise and place a force of about 25,000 more men in the field ; 
a fact that is well known in foreign countries.^ It may be objected 
that in making this statement no account is taken of the militia 
reserve ; but the extent to which this reserve may be used for mobi- 
lising battalions for immediate action is questionable. Its strength 
appears from the return to have been on the 1st of January 1882, 
27,274 men, who according to their terms of engagement are 
available in case of emergency ; they are not, however, as a rule suffi- 
ciently trained to take their place at once in the ranks of a field force, 
and are in fact, after the absorption of the Army Eeserve, the only 
source from which a supply can be obtained to replace the casualties 
which so rapidly occur on active service. 

According to the experience of former wars the militia reserve, 
even if they all answered the call to duty and were fit (16 per 
cent, failed to come forward when the militia reserves were called 
out in 1878), would only supply the vacancies in a force of 
50,000 men on active service for a very few months ; and when 
this supply is exhausted there is no other to fall back upon but 
recruits, and volunteers from the militia, who, according to the 
experience of former wars, do not come forward in anything like 
adequate numbers. The expedients adopted during the Peninsular 
war to keep up the army then in the field: — which, as judged of in 
relation to more modern armies, was comparatively small^ — and the 
difficulties experienced during the Eussian war when only boys could be 
got, who went out, as Lord Eaglan expressed it, to die like flies, only 
prove too clearly that, whatever may be the force mobilised for service 
in the field, it would be a most dangerous proceeding, and calculated 
to lead to disaster, not to .leave at home an effective reserve in 
process of formation calculated to keep it up to its nominal fighting 
strength. 

True economy and efficiency go hand in hand in requiring that 
this should be the case. Much care and thought have been given 
to the subject of the formation which is best calculated to promote 
these objects, and the result has been the establishment by authority 
of the strength of the various units, whether regiments, battalions, or 
batteries, which a force for active service^ In the 

* The organ of Enssian General stafT, the JRmgTti In'eaMdCt describes the 
Egyptian war in its militaiy sanimary for It eays .* * The difficulty the 

[English] GoTerninent ««p«rienced in. xaisiiig'at.teiwmted tiegiineats to their proper 
strength, apd the numerci|us that of mere akeX^pns of detachments 

being sent to the seat of war,,show 0 d that, 4t the very utmost, England could not 
lahd more than 40,0t)0 trcopa' Oh the* GoUtihent of Europe, considerable 

dlffiohlty, and that even tbiB^oould not be* effocted^wilhoat leaving England com- 
plVielyh#e of snarmy.’— Paiirjflfal/ . 
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late expedition to Egypt iJiis establijshmeiit wa^ totally ignored, the 
battalions having gone out some 200 men or more below the strength 
as laid down by regulation; as a conseqn^ee it comprised more 
regiments and was comparatively more expensive, and the number of 
cadres at home was reduced to correspond. This would have added 
greatly to the difficulties of a further expansion of the field force if 
such had bibn necessary; but, whether^the cadres in the field are 
large or small, efficiency imperatively demands that they should not 
be allowed, as in the Crimea, to waste away in a manner which is 
most disheartening and depressing to all who serve in them ; the 
reserves in second line should be adequate to fill up casualties, and 
to maintain them in a state of efficiency. 

Although, therefore, a few of the militia reserves may, if abso- 
lutely necessary, be drafted on an emergency into battalions to com- 
plete them on their first mobilisation, the mass which are not fully 
trained should be regarded as a reserve in second line ; without them 
there would be no such reserve at all, and therefore, in any statement 
of the force that could be suddenly mobilised, it is evident the militia 
reserve should not be included. 

There is another strong reason for excluding this reserve from 
the calculation of the numbers available to comjfiete the cadres of 
regular battalions on the first outbreak of hostilities. Care was taken 
to eliminate from the ranks of those which were sent to Egypt all 
boys under twenty years of age, or men who had been less than a 
year in the service, 450 men having been left behind from a single 
battalion, and their places supplied by trained men from the Army 
Reserve, who for the most part had passed six years in continuous 
service, and had only been out of it a short time ; but still they 
handled their rifles so indifferently as to call forth loud complaints 
of the inefficiency of their fire. If militia instead of army reserve 
men were made use of to mobilise battalions for the field, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that their capacity to use their rifles with effect 
would be much lower, and the battalions, thereforcj less efficient. 

In making these observations it would not be just to lose sight of 
the fact that the battalions first on the roster for service had only lately 
been brought up to the high establi^iment as to numbers which Mr. 
Childerses scheme ocmtejhplates for the fiiit twelve battalions on that 
roster, and that if the expedition to Egypt had taken place a couple 
of years later it would not have been necessary to leave so many 
inefficients behind, or to indent so largely upoj\ the reserve. This 
no doubt is the easej but the ext«ttt to which itis ao is one of degree. 
The arrangement inaugurated by Mr. Childers is an improvement 
upon that which preceded it ; but as these battalioni have each to feed 
one that is abroad as well as to keep up its oum numbes:% they must 
always contain a large proportion of recrhits, seldom, if ever, less 
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than 300 in each, who, in the event of war, must be left behind as a 
depbtj and will then serve, although very inadequately, as the men 
be^me trained and developed, to feed both battalions under the 
greatly increased strain which will be brought upon them. 

The discrepancy between the nomin'al force of 96,000 men in 
Army service with 24,000 in the Army Reserve, and the small effective 
force that can be put in the field, as shown by the expeiSence of the 
late expedition to Egypt, is so great that no doubt many will 
be startled at the thought of the expense the country is put to in 
maintaining so large a force to produce so small a result. It will 
be well, therefore, to endeavour to discover some of the causes 
which conduce to this discrepancy, and the more so as a casual 
examination of the returns would mislead an uninformed reader 
to believe that the country possesses a large army ready for im- 
mediate service. 

The first and chief cause of our difficulties is the same in 1881 as 
when Lord Airey’s committee drew attention to the immense waste 
constantly going on from the ranks of the Army. They ascertained 
from returns prepared by the Adjutant- General from statistics 
extending over the eight preceding years — during which short 
service had been in existence, and 184,110 recruits had been en- 
listed — that an average of 123 men regularly disappeared from the 
ranks of the Army out of every thousand, before the end of the year 
in which they enHsted, or with an average of about three months* 
service ; 246 per thousand (nearly one-fourth) before the end of the 
next year, or with an average of about eight months’ service ; and 290 
per thousand before the end of the second year from that in which 
they enlisted, or with an average of about one year’s service. Of 
these 290 men, 13 will have died, and 39 been invalided ; 50 will 
have purchased their discharge ; 160 will have been lost by desertion, 
struck off the rolls on conviction of fraudulent enlistment, or dis- 
charged for felony, with ignominy, or to penal servitude. The 
number of deaths is about the average of those which occur at 
later periods of service ; but the number invalided is about one-half 
more than would occur in the same number of men with from six to 
eight years’ service, indicating either that an undue proportion of 
men enlist who are physically unfit, or that the early training of re- 
cruits is too severe. The number of those who purchase their dis- 
charges, and the large sums paid by them for their liberty, testifies 
unmistakably to thp unpopularity of the service. The 160 men out 
of every thousand lost by desertion and misconduct speak for 
themselves; some of the desertions are probably due to the same 
causes which induce men of respectability, who possess sufficient 
means, to purchase their discharges ; but this mass of bad characters 
constantly passing through the ranks must make barrack life, what it 
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has often been described, ntterly unbearable to a respectable man, and 
tend to prevent full benefit being derived from the improvements in the 
position- of non-commissioned officers, recommeiided by Lord Airey’s 
committee, and since adopted in a modified form by Mr. Childers, 
for the purpose of inducing a superior class of men to enlist. Lord 
Airey’s committee calculated that this waste of men before the end of 
the second year from that in which they enlist, which has been going 
on for years, represents an actual expenditure of more than 500,0O0L 
a year, which, they say, ‘ has not only been absolutely useless^ but that 
it would have been far better for the public service if it had ne ver been 
incurred.’ The men themselves who have disappeared from the ranks 
could never have done any effective duty, and, as pointed out by the 
committee, 

a great part of this expenditure tends to demoralise the lower orders cf society, 
by encouraging fraudulent enlistment and desertion, and to bring the Govern- 
ment of the country into disrepute by sending back to civil life a number of men as 
invalids, with impaired health, and therefore with diminished prospects of earning 
their livelihood. 

It may fairly be assumed that this large body of men, on their 
return to civil life, will assuredly bring what influence they have to 
bear upon their friends, to prevent them from yielding to the solici- 
tations of recruiters. Their experience of service in the Army, com- 
bined with that of the vast numbers who quit it at later periods 
before completing their engagements, is quite sufficient to account 
for the difficulty there is in getting able-bodied men to enter the Army, 
even in seasons when there is a general lack of employment throughout 
the country, and for the comparatively small number of really good 
and respectable men who enlist, and are fit for promotion to the rank 
of non-commissioned officers. 

The general annual return contains a statement of facts by which 
an opinion may be formed, whether this state of things has been 
remedied. It appears that out of 26,258 recruits enlisted during the 
year 1881, 3,449, or 131 per thousand, had disappeared before the end 
of that year. Also out of 25,622 enlisted in 1880, 6,125, or 239 per 
thousand, and out of 25,927 enlisted in 1879, 6,641, or 256 per 
thousand, had also gone before the end of 1881. 

The losses among the recruits of 1881 are rather above, while those 
of 1880 and 1879 are rather below, the average, as calculated 1^ the 
Adjutant-Greneral. A closer scrutiny of the returns shows that tbe 
proportionate losses from the cavalry and artilleiy ate greatly in ex- 
cess of those from the infantry, which leads to the inferenoe that 
possibly the experience of harder work required from recruits in 
those arms renders service in them more distasteful than service in 
the infantry. The general result of this analysis is that the waste 
continues, so that one-fourth of the recruits who join the Army are 
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^ective fiomce^ having cost the ocnintiy at the rate before stated of 
] 9 ie^^; dOQ,|[)pO^^ a year* vhich had better have been thrown into the 
sea, becaiifid then, at any rate, although wasted, it would not haye done 
harm. i; 

This tremendous waste from the ranks of the Army does not stop 
with the third year of service, but goes on, although at a less rapid 
rate, in subsequent years. Being chiefly from the Army at home, it 
accounts for the large number of untrained and undeveloped men in 
its ranks (this number can never be less than one-fourth) ; and the 
consequent necessity of eliminating so many from corps before they 
can take the field. It also operates most prejudicially on the forma- 
tion of the reserves. 

This is clearly shown by the following facts extracted from the 
return : — 

During the first six years, from 1870 to 1875 inclusive, since 
the introduction of short service, 64,588 men were enlisted for 
long service, and 57,693 for short service, making in all 122,281 re- 
cruits who joined the Army. At the date of the return, the periods 
for which these men enlisted had in no case expired, but of the long- 
service men only 28,800 were serving on the Ish of January 1882. 
Of the short service men 7,811 were still in the Army, and not more 
than 22,062 in the reserve; so that the whole number still serving, or 
liable to serve, did not exceed 58,673, showing a loss of 63,608 men, 
or 529 out of every 1,000. 

Out of 24,594 men enlisted in 1870, the first of the above years, 
not more than 9,823 were serving in the Army and reserve; in 
other words, they had lost at least 14,771 of their numbers, or more 
than 60 per cent., in less than twelve years. Similarly, out of 18,494 
men enlisted in 1875, the last of these years, only 10,302 were 
serving in the Army and reserve ; the loss having been 8,192, or 443 
per ,000, in less than six years. Of these last the number lost 
by death and invaliding was probably about one-fourth, while one- 
fifth paid heavy fiucs to be absolved from the honour of serving 
her Majesty, and more than one-half deserted, or were dismissed as 
incorrigible bleckguards. This statement of facts will convince any 
impartial reada? of the unwholesome state of the Army as it has 
existed hitherto ; they^ account fr>r the coniplainta which are made 
of the difl&oulty^ of getting respectable men to enter it, and for the 
failure of aU elToits made with a idew to raising the social status of 
the soldier. 

‘ The actual losses from the ranks of the Army in 1881 were as 
follows: — 

6,663 casualties occurred among men before the end of the second 
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before toy of them had done scaibeljr a Aiy*# effective duty 5 6f,096 
occurred Mong nien of longer iS€rvi^, b«ft bed* not cotojleted 
the period of twelve years foir which they originally engaged^ <2,836 
men disappeared who bad been re-engaged and were serving on dfter 
the completifn of their first twelve years, but whose engagements 
had not expired. Total, 15,695. 

Of this total number 6,282 died or were discharged as invsdids ; 
the whole of the remainder, 9,313, with very few exceptions, either 
purchased their discharges, deserted, or were dismissed for misconduct. 

During the year also, 4,693 old soldiers were discharged on the 
expiration of their engagements, and 6,361 men were sent to the re- 
serve and auxiliary forces, making up the total decrease of the Army 
during the year 1881 to 26,649. 

To supply these casualties 26,258 recruits were enlisted, and 900 
men were brought back from the reserve, making a total of 27,158, 
being an addition to the Army of 509 men. 

The return shows, further, that the average number of recruits 
enlisted during the last three years, to which it refers, was 2,872 less 
than the average of the three preceding years, and that already in 
1881 the supply of recruits was so defective that necessity had arisen 
for indenting on the reserve, of whom 900 were re-enrolled to 
keep the ranks of the Army up to their required strength, notwith- 
standing the adoption of territorial regiments, the changes in the 
method of enlistment which ensued thereon, and the improveinents 
made in the pay and status of non-commissioned officers. 

The Times now informs the public that the Inspector- General of 
Kecruiting in his report, which is not yet published, announces that 
there has been a still further falling off in the numbers of recruits, 
to the extent of nearly 2,500 duiing 1882, leaving a considerable 
deficiency in the ranks of the Army, 

The returns, however, show that the call on the labour market for 
recruits will be greatly increased in future years. About 7,500 men 
who were serving on the Ist of January 1882 completed their service 
and became entitled to dischaige in that year, and about 10,000 
more to claim their transfer to the reserve, making together 17^600 
vacancies in 1882, as against 11,054 from like causes in 1881. These 
vacancies have been suspended in consequence of the hostiliti^ in 
Egypt, which enabled the Government, under the powers oonietfrad 
upon them by the Army Act, to retain the time-expired men witli tile 
colours ; but, the power having ceased with the cessaildnof hoatiiiiies, 
these men will now be able to claim their disinissal, and, unless 
they voluntarily take on, will be released from atoy service et onOe. 
They will thus swell the ordinary demands for 1883, which from like 
causes will amount in all probability to not less than 18,000 men, 
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an increase of about 7,000 beyond tbe niim^ 1881. 

& 1884-5 and -6 the numbers that will be entitled to claim discharge 
or transfer to the reserve will also exceed on the average 1 9,000, after 
which the longer service with the coloms, introduced by Mr, Childers, 
will begin to tell, by reducing the numbers who can claim to be 
transferred to the reserve. 0 

The general result of this analysis is that, as 26,258 recruits were 
insufficient in 1881 to supply the demands of the Army, when only 
1 1,054 were transferred to the reserve or were discharged on the ex- 
piration of the periods for which they were engaged, the number of 
recruits will have to be increased, as calculated by the War Depart- 
ment actuaries for Lord Airey’s committee, to about 36,000 men 
during the present and each of the three succeeding years, unless 
measures are taken to diminish the waste. 

The question, ‘ How this increased number of recruits is to be ob- 
tained ? ^ is one, therefore, which will have to be solved without delay. 
If the expedients which have been usually adopted on the occurrence 
of similar emergencies be resorted to, the physical standard of recruits 
will be lowered, and the minimum age reduced, and an attempt made 
to supply the dehciency by immature boys. Judging by what took 
place in 1876, when a larger number of recruits were enlisted than in 
any year within the memory of man, these measures will fail to meet 
the demand. In that year more than 15,000 lads were taken below 
the nominal age of twenty years, of whom nearly 9,000 were below 
nineteen ; but, even so, the market only yielded 29,000 recruits. It 
cannot be expected that the adoption of these measures will yield a 
larger result now, and, if not, the numbers obtained will fall far 
short of the requirements of the service. 

The enlistment of immature youths and men of lower physique 
will, if permitted, undoubtedly increase the waste and useless ex- 
penditure, and will not add to the real fighting strength of the Army. 
They will, however, serve the purpose of humbugging John Bull, by 
appearing as units in the returns, and will re-open the much vexed 
question of boy soldiers — which all who had taken part in its dis- 
cussion had fondly hoped to have been settled by the recent cam- 
^gn in Egypt — ^in which the testimony of Mr. Childers and Lord 
Wolseley was practically given on the side of those who maintain the 
mecessity of the ranks of the Army being filled with fully developed 
and mature men instead of immature lads, who, however willing and 
anxious to do their duty, sicken and waste away under the fatigue 
and exposure of war, filling the hospitals, requiring sound men to 
look after and protect them, and causing risk of failure to the 
operations of the Army, from mere lack of numbers and of powers 
of endurance. 

The fact that all immature and imperfectly trained men were 
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haviagbeen supplied firom the ArmyBesenrei so that the various corps 
iu Egypt were almost identical, ae regards nge and length of service, 
with those that inarched from Oandahar to Cabul under Sir Donald 
Stewart, from Cabul to Candahar under Sir Frederick Heberts, and 
also with the army which crossed the Pyrenees under the Duke of 
Wellington, &d the well-known fact that Lord Wolseley’s reserve at 
Tel-el-Kebir was taken from the marine artillery, induced the belief 
that the uselessness of enlisting boys, and counting them as effective 
soldiers, was accepted officially as an axiom, and that the enrolment 
of immature youths in the ranks of the Army would never be 
resumed. 

To revert to long service is impossible, and would not give the 
country what it requires, and what the experience already gained by 
short service has demonstrated to be practicable, viz. a force of moderate 
dimensions with the colours which can be supplemented, in case of 
necessity, from a reserve trained in its ranks, and whose services are 
secured by a retaining fee. The real question at issue is not one of 
long or short service, but rather of the enlistment of boys or men, 
and of retaining them in the ranks when enlisted. A highly ex- 
perienced officer of rank, who served in Egypt, has expressed a very 
decided opinion that immature youths, of whom there were a few, 
were next to useless, as they had invariably to be sent on board ship 
after a few days’ work on shore. This same officer had previous 
experience of the boys who were sent to Zululand. Lord Airey’s 
committee, at p. 21 of their report, showed the extravagance of 
enlisting boys, by stating the cost to which they put the country 
before arriving at maturity, and becoming fit to endure the hardships 
of war, or even of service in India. They stated that 

assuming for the purposes of calculation that it takes a year to train a man for 
the duties of a soldier, which is not excessive in the infantry, hut is certainly too 
short a time for the purpose in the other branches of the service, it would appear 
that a recruit joining the cavalry at the age of 20, if he did^ not break down mean- 
while in the process, would be fit for duty on reaching 21 years of age, at a cost 
to the country of 58Z., or thereabouts; whereas, if he had enlisted at 18, he would! 
have cost the country 144/., or 86/. more than if he had enlisted at 20 ; and similarly 
the cost of a trained infantry soldier fit for the ordlnaiy duties for which he ia 
engaged, and for which purpose alone the country goes to the expense of main- 
taining him, would be 136/., 96/., or 67/. according as he was enlisted at the age 
of 18, 10, or 20 years, these amounts beii^ in every case paid for the traln^ 
soldier of 21 years of age. This calculation, they added, takM no account of the losa 
of those who might break down during training, and who, if their numbers 
could be ascertained, would add materially to the cost of those who remain. 

Assuming, therefore, that the olgect of the country is to have m 
efficient army of mature men fit for war, and not to maiiitain 90,000 
men at home, as was the case at the commencement of 1882, with a 
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temve of 2^000, or 114,000 in all, of whom loss tlmn one-half were 
araUable for service, it will be toe economy and add to efficiency, 
even though the numbers were somewhat reduced^ if all men with 
the colours were effective and fit foB service, except siek mid such men 
as were actually untrained. 

It is upon a basis of cadres made up of such men that the German 
army is capable of expansion# The men with the clours are all 
mature, able-bodied and fit for work, and constitute the nucleus 
which by the recall of the reserves is made up to war strength. 
Without such a nucleus the men who pass through the Army cannot 
be properly trained, nor can the officers acquire a practical know- 
ledge of their duties and be fitted for service in the field. The 
miserable cadres of recruits and untrained soldiers left behind after 
the expedition had been sent to Egypt would have proved them- 
selves, if hostilities had continued for a very few months, very poor 
and inefficient schools for the training of officers or men, and, in feet, 
the cadres on the lowest establi^ment in their normal condition are 
but little better. 

The only way to maintain the Army in a state of efficiency as to 
physique, is to take another step in advance beyond that already 
taken, by adding to ‘ the advantages of the Army ’ as published by 
authority, for the purpose of inducing men, not boys, to enter it. 
The adoption of short service has virtually abolished pensions except 
for those who are injured in the service, or are allowed as non-commis- 
aioned officers to extend their engagements to twenty-one years, so 
that eventually the annual vote for pensions will be greatly reduced ; 
in fiswjt, one of the advantages claimed by many of the advocates of 
short service was the economy that would result from the abolition 
of pensions, and, although it has not yet been realised, there can be 
little doubt that in a few years the non-effective vote will be greatly 
reduced. 

Pay with a prospect of pension on discharge was the former 
inducement held out to working men to enlist ; the value of the 
pension as determined by its cost to the Government having been 
equivalent to about 4d. a day for every enlisted man. This sum 
might therefore have been regarded as deferred pay to be received 
on discharge. Since then a change has been made in the sys- 
tem of feeding the Army by which a ration of bread and meat is 
issued free of charge instead of on payment ; being tantamount to an 
increase of about me halfpenny a day for each man* Lord Cranbrook 
gave a further increase Of 2{i^, a day, to be paid to each soldier as 
deferred pay on quitting army service ; so that, whereas by abolishing 
pensiom the value of 4d# was taken aiway, has since been added, 
leaving the actual pay of the soldier 1 a day less than it was b^ore 
the introduction of short service. Since fhen wages geneially t^^ 
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out the ooimti^ have xiaen and edneatien ha9 progressed^ So that ^e 
w(mder is that lecridting’gdes (m aa IniflMy asdt does*^ ^ ^ ^ 

liord Airey’s coxoinittee, whieh had lihe whole suhjeot before thmn, 
alter reeoxamending ceartain impxeveixikxts^^ j^ system of reoruiting, 
which have since been in great measure adopted wder Mr^ Childers's 
administration, reported that if the terim offered should still be 
insufficientf^ the only means whieh suggests, itself for maintaining an 
efficient army based upon voluntary service Is to incmase 

the advantages, so as to obtadn what m ae<|aired by the only legiti-* 
mate means — fair competition in the opmi labour market.’ Beeom* 
mending that any increase of pay that may be necessary should be 
in the shape of deferred pay, they observed that soldiers have plenty 
of money for their immediate wants mid amusements while serving, 
and that any increase would generally be squandered away ; whereas 
a good sum paid on discharge would assist a man in starting in civil 
life, would promote habits of thrift, and tend to induce others who 
see men returning to their homes with a good round sum of money 
in their possession to engage for service in the Army. 

The present deferred pay is not sufficient to afford a man much 
real help. At the end of eight years, which will be the usual length 
of Army service under the latest regulations, a soldier will return to 
civil life from India or the Colonies, where he will have passed the 
preceding six years, in a very unfavourable condition for immediately 
entering upon civil employment and earning his livelihood. It 
may, therefore, be expected that the greater part of his deferred pay 
(24^.) will be spent before he can establish himself; and as to the sum 
(9Z.) he would receive if sent to the reserve after three years, it is 
so small that a few weeks’ idleness, while seeking employment, would 
dissipate it. 

It has been before shown that nearly 500^000^. a year is 
expended in a manner that is worse than useless. This sum alone 
would be sufficient to yield an addition of about 2ci. a day to the pay 
of every man in the ^my ; but the immense waste from its ranks 
points to other large savings which might be effi^ted, and applied for 
the improvement of the pay of the scddier, if only this waste could be 
prevented. 

This undue waste was attributed by Lord Airey’s committee to 
the following causes 

1. The imperfect physical development of recruits. . ^ 

■ Desertion.', r.'' 

3, Purchase of discharge. * ■ ; ^ ' 

4. Dismissal of bad characters. 

With regard to the first, a step has been takmi ist ' the right direc- 
tion, by the regulation that recruits are not to be taisen ii^bs 
are of the physical equivd nhteleim ytea of a 
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their weight and general appearance. It is probable, also, that the 
medioal examination is more stringent, but still the number of men 
invalided soon after they join the service is excessive. 

As to desertion, it is as rife now as it was when the committee 
reported that in eight years it had cost the country the enormous sum 
of 2,800,000^. The feeling of the country is adverse to the recom- 
mendation of Lord Airey’s committee, that the whole Arm^, including 
officers of all ranks, from the deld-marshals downwards, should be 
vaccinated in a particular part of the body where the marks might be 
discovered by the examining medical officer; but another of their 
recommendations, if carried into effect, would tend materially to the 
diminution of this evil. 

The United Kingdom, as at present divided into seventy-three 
districts and sub-districts for purposes of recruiting, is organised 
almost as if purposely to give every facility for desertion and fraudu- 
lent enlistment. A man who enlists in one district, and after a few 
weeks or months deserts, is almost certain not to be detected on 
presenting himself for enlistment in another district. So profitable 
has the occupation been found, that a case is on record of a man who 
had been discharged with ignominy having subsequently re-enlisted six 
times within four years, and of another man who, having deserted 
six times, had been convicted and sentenced to imprisonment four 
times within a period of four years, having cost the State not less 
than 250?. 

Lord Airey’s committee, for reasons which are fully detailed in their 
report, recommended the formation of training depots, to which all re- 
cruits from the sub-districts should be sent for six months before joining 
their regiments. If one such depot were formed for every eight or ten 
districts, they would resemble those now existing and working with 
great success at Walmer for the Marines, at Winchester for the Rifles, 
and at Caterham for the Guards. The training of the recruits would 
cost far less, probably not more than one-third of the extravagant sum 
it now costs, would be better conducted, and need not in the least 
interfere with the territorial system as now existing. At present 
recruits are retained for a few, generally not more than three or four, 
weeks at the depots, and are then passed on to their regiments to 
have their training completed. The only difference would be that, 
instead of going to their regiments, they would go to the training depots 
where they would receive their instruction from carefully selected 
instructors, and the evils would be remedied to which they are subject 
by the injudicious and caprioious treatment they too often receive at 
the hands of young and inexperienced non-commissioned officers, 
which is not improbably the cause of many purchasing their discharges 
and of numerous desertions. 

If these training depots were adopted and a system introduced 
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by which some of the non-commissidned officers could occasionally be 
transferred from one depot to another, fraudulent enlistment would be 
cheeked, and with it desertion. There would also be a probability that 
notoriously bad characters would be more readily discovered, and there- 
fore a reduction would take place in the number of those annually 
discharged^ It may be anticipated that nearly two-thirds of the 
desertions from the Army, which occur among men with less than 
twelve months’ service, would be prevented; and the greater care 
as regards health which could be given at such establishments would 
tend to reduce the number of those who break down under training 
and are invalided. Their establishment will also be attended inci- 
dentally with the advantage that the depot buildings at stations not 
selected for training depots would, while serving as excellent centres 
for the reserves, be available as barracks and training stations so 
much needed for the militia. 

The third cause of waste in the Army arises from discharges by 
purchase. No less than 1,245 men availed themselves during 1881 
of their right to discharge on payment of 10^. within three months 
from their enlistment, and 2,171 more purchased their discharges 
after longer periods of service on payment of 1 ; so that more than 

50,000Z. was paid by soldiers in that year for their liberty, a sum 
which is about equal to the entire annual cost of a strong infantry 
battalion, officers and all. 

Lord Airey expressed a hope that by lightening the recruits’ 
duties a diminution would be produced in the number availing them- 
selves of their right to discharge within three months, and were of 
opinion that it is questionable whether this right might not be 
restricted with advantage to one month ; and that discharge by pur- 
chase at later periods should be allowed only upon a higher scale of 
payment. 

The general result of these proposals would undoubtedly be to 
diminish to a great extent the waste now going on from the ranks of 
the Army, which, by rendering it necessary to have at all times an 
inordinate proportion of untrained recruits, causes regiments to be in 
a comparatively ineflfective state, and to reduce that source of expen- 
diture which has been shown to be so useless and mischievous. It is 
not at all unreasonable to suppose that if these various proposals had 
been carried out, the losses of the Army by purchase, desertion, and 
dismissal, which in 1881 amoimted to 9,313 men, would have been 
reduced by at least 6,000, in which case there, would have been no 
need to re-enrolmen from the reserve, and the Army would have been 
kept complete with 20,000 instead of 26,000 reondts; and each 
battalion, while of the same numerical strength, would have had about 
70 more trained and effective men in its ranks* 

As regards the future, looking to the greatly increased demand 
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for veonnlB, which it has been i^own mnat occur duringf ihe tiett 
lew ^roirs) and to the difficulty, or rather iin|»ossihilityv of Obfcaimng 
aiifficient rebruits under the existing conditions of service as shown 
by the geneial annual return of the Army, it is certain that the re- 
quired numbers will not be forthcoming on the terms now offered. 
It has also been shown that the i»y and deferred pay qow given is 
actually less than the pay, including the prospect of pension, given to 
soldiers previous to the introduction of short service. It is evident, 
therefore, that the pay of the soldier must be increased. What is 
recommended is tentatively to raise the deferred pay at once to six- 
pence a day, and that the amount due to each man should be entered 
from time to time in his ledger, as is done in the Postal Savings Bank 
books; and should carry interest, so that each man should be en- 
couraged in habits of thrift, and would know the exact amount due to 
him, which he would forfeit if he deserted or committed any gross 
misdemeanour. It would thus serve as a pledge for good behaviour, 
and at the end of a few years, when the soldier passed to the reserve, 
amount to a considerable sum, sufficient to give him a fair start in 
civil life. The fact also of a man returning to his village with a good 
round sum of ready money at his disposal, which to many a working 
man would seem fabulous, would be the best publication of the 
advantages of the Army that could be effected, and would go far to 
make it popular and to bring in recruits. 

To quote the report of Lord Airey’s committee again — 

It is evident that, dependent as’ the Army is on voluntary'enlistment, it is useless 
to discuss any organisation unless there is a weU-foundod assurance that fitting 
materials will be forthcoming for its duties, and that when these materials have 
been obtained, they will not waste away as they have hitherto done, 

and are now 

doing, at such enormous rates without benefit to the Army or to the country, 
but, on the contrary, involving a vast useless and mischievous expenditure of money, 
impairing the efficiency of the Army, and retarding the formation of the reserves. 

The only true method of maintaining an army by voluntary 
enlistment is to rnttke it popular, not only in the ejAemeral sense 
that people win it when parading the streets on its return from 
a successful campai^j nor in that sense that the ordinaiy toasts at 
public banquets shall be received with ^^heerfi, but in the only sense 
in which it can be of any practical value^by inducing young men to 
surrender their liberty for a considerable portion of tbeir lives, to 
enter its ranks, submit to its discipline, and endure its hardships, 
for the honour and safety of their Queen and country. It is neither 
fair nor right to expect young men to^maike such sacrifices while 
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gi^mg them less wages than they can eaim in civil life coupled wifli 
perfe^ freedom and the power to change their employers Vrhenever 
they like. It may be doubted whether a sufficient number of young 
gentlemen would be found to serve as officers if they could obtain 
higher salaries elsewhere ; and, if not, why should the working classes 
be expect^! to do so ? 

The railway companies and large contractors are not compelled 
to enlist boys ; they have no difficulty in keeping up their establish- 
ments with able-bodied men of a p^sical type far superior to the 
Army. The reason is that they offer sufficient wages and advantages, 
whilst the War Department does not. 

That such is the case is apparent from a table, appendix 23 to 
the report of Lord Airey’s committee, being an estimate, furnished 
by the Accountant-General of the War Department, of' the cost of a 
private soldier of each arm during his first and second years of 
service. Depot and recruiting expenses run up this cost during the 
first year ; but it will be new to a great many to find that, exclusive 
of these exceptional charges, but including pay and deferred pay, 
food, fuel and light, barrack furniture, washing, clothing, arms, 
accoutrements, ammunition, and medical charges, the total cost 
of an infantry soldier is 38^. 17s. Bd, a year, or 14s. lljc?. per 
week, and therefore far below that of an ordinary labourer or railway 
porter. 

This inadequate wage is the real cause of the existence of bad 
soldiers and bad characters, and of the tremendous waste and 
useless expenditure incurred. It also accounts for much of the 
deterioration of discipline, and of the vast amount of crime and 
punishment which, as is revealed by these returns, is lamentably on 
the increase in the Army. The recruiter scarcely taps the stratum of 
respectable able-bodied labourers which exists throughout the country 
— and probably the majority of those he gets from it purchase their 
discharges — but is compelled to seek among lads who are not suffi- 
ciently mature to earn a fair day’s wages, and who will naturally 
desire to leave the Army whenever they are strong enough to earn 
better wages elsewhere ; or among waifs and strays who cannot obtain 
fixed employment, but wander up and down the country in quest of 
jobs, dragging out a precarious existence from day to day, it is to be 
feared too often by methods of a questionable nature. It is these 
latter who probably receive the larger portion of the huge sums ex- 
pended year by year B<r mischievously and uselessly. 

The s^uggestion to increase the deferred pay as an experiment 
would raise the cost of the infiantry soldier from 38?. 178. 8c?. to 
44?. 198. 4c?, a year, or from 148. lljd to 178. 3^. per week, which 
approximates to, but is still less than, the ordinary wage of an able 
bodied labourer in most parts of the United Kingdom. If successful 
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iE tbe inordinate waste that is going on, and naaking 

BOldfers content to remain in tbe serV'ioe, it will stop the nsdess and 
mi^bievous expenditure now proceeding on so large a scale, and 
wbile being found a measure of true economy, add to the efficiency 
of tbe Army. 
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THE LAND OF PROMISE: A FABLE. 


I. 

A PILGRIM FOLK, o’er leagues of pathless sand 
Long journeying patiently from far away, 

Lured by the promise of a fairer land, 

Beach’d ere the close of one eventful day 
The craggy shore of a capacious stream : 

And lo ! the Promised Land before them lay 
All in a golden sunset, whose last gleam 
Eeveal’d between the rovers and their rest 
No barrier save that river’s bridgeless breast. 

' ii 

Each sufferer, sick and footsore from the waste. 
Hail’d with reviving hope the blissful si^t. 

About the river-beach they pitch’d in haste 
Their evening tents, and roam’d in dreams all night 
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The Land of Promise. At the dawn, however^ 

The signal trumpet sounded, summoning 
The tribe to council. ,, For that rock-bound river 
Was broad, and deep, and rapid. The first thing 
On which their pilgrim parliament decided 
Was to preserve intact, to a community 
Whose best opinions might be much divided, 

The necessary strengt|i of social unity. 

And so it ruled that they should all agree 
To recognise as final the authority 
Of whatsoever plan might chance to be 
Adopted by the vote of the majority. 


III. 

Scarce was this salutary rule laid down, 

Ere one brisk leader of the emigration 
(Whose dauntless spirit was to all well known) 

Sprang forward with a shout of exultation ; 

And, from the shoulder of the stony shore 
Pointing where every gaze instinctive turn’d, 

‘ Brothers,’ he cried, ‘ procrastinate no more I 
The Promised Land, long arduously earn’d, 

Before us lies. Why linger, then, tlie brave ? 

What need of projects and of plans ? To me 
Nature hard muscles and a man’s heart gave, 

Nor need I more to grasp the good I see. 

Forward I Who follows? Fate befriends the bold ! ’ 
Without a pause he plunged into the wave 
That ’twixt the wanderers and their wishes roll’d ; 
And, after him, to glory or the gra^, 

The younger pilgrims rush’d. 
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IV. V ' 

A ciy arose, 

‘ Eash fools, restrain this mad enthnsiasm ! 

Behold with what enthusiastic blows 

The battering current ^grinds its granite chasm ! 

What to its pitiless waves can you oppose ? 

Your numbers ? They outnumber you. Your will ? 
The water’s will is wilder than your own. 

Your energy ? More energetic still 

Is the tremendous drift that drags you down. 

Eest in the rear when ruin ’s in the van, 

Eeflect, return, renounce, . . , Alas, too late ! ’ 


V. 


He who said this was an old grey-hair’d man. 

His voice was answer’d by resentful cries, 

‘ Pedant, and craven-hearted renegate, 

Preach not to us thy croaking homilies ! 

Farewell to those who fear, and those who w^ait ! 
Progress is prudence ! ’ 

Save the river’s roar, 

The elders of the tribe (with prescient faces. 
Gazing aghast, and listening) heard no more ; 

But saw, still saw, in the fierce stream’s embraces, 
Here a wild arm, and there a whirling head, 

And then — the heaving of the funeral pall 
By the grim, bleak, implacable river spread 
Over the grave of an ideal. 


0 0 2 
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VI. 

All 

Were husht -with horror. In the silence said 
That old grey-headed watcher of the tide, t; 

‘ Friends, let us mourn for the untimely dead, 

Whom impulse fair, with precept false allied 
And inexperience, to their doom hath led. 

They err’d in seeking, but they sought, the truth ; 

And we shall miss the force their fervour caught 
From full hearts glowing with the fire of youth. 

That generous warmth, alas, no longer ours. 

We must replace by clear, if frigid, thought. 

And toil that trains for triumph temperate powers. 

Yon ravenous and remorseless element 
Us from our promised rest doth still divide. 

Let us, 0 friends, some dexterous dyke invent 
To curb the current or divert the tide. 

A faithless aud a formidable foe 
We have to deal with. No concessions vile. 

No haste incautious ! Grudge not labour slow. 
Complete the plan ere you begin the pile. 

To work ! ’ 

VII. 

These words evoked but faint applause. 

A few men to the speaker’s side drew near. 

And grasp’d his hand, after a thoughtful pause. 

In silence ; scorning by a single cheer 
To recognise the Passions as allies 

Of Eeason’s coldly-calculated cause. 

Small was their number, but they seem’d the wise. • 
Meanwhile, from out the masses in the rear 
A man stepp’d forward. His broad back was bow’d. 
His form misshapen, like a wither’d oak 
With strong limbs warp’d and naked. Po the crowd, 
Whence he had issued, bitterly he spoke ; 
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VIII. 

‘ Surely enough of perils and privations, 

Of trust betray’d, and labour lost, enough. 

And hofes deferr’d, whose fraudulent invitations 
Lengthen the road they never leave less rough ! 
Pupe us no more. Foot-wearied fools we are, 
Worn out with unrewarded agitations 
In running after rest. Still, near or far. 

The land we seek our cheated search belies. 
Because it was a miserable land 
We left our own ; yet nought but miseries 
We found elsewhere, a miserable band ! 

And miserably here beneath our eyes 
Have we seen perishing the brave, the bold, 

The young, the beautiful, who sought in vain 
That better land. The selfish and the old, 

Who, to augment our wretchedness, remain. 

Now on our faint and weaken’d faith have laid 
A heavier burden. What have we to gain 
By labouring longer ? And what right have they 
To disregard the rule themselves have made ? 

Let them make good their promise. To obey 
’Tis now their turn, and ours to be obey’d, 

For we are the majority. Whate’er 
The yet unpeopled Land of Promise be,* 

One thing, at least, is certain : everywhere 
The wretchedest are the most numerous. We 
Are both ; nor need we any further fai’e 
To find a refuge from the ills we flee. 

After life, death ; and after labour, sleep : 

They do but live to toil who toil to live. * 

One gift, whose promise earth is bound to keep, 
This soil, tho’ ni^ard, to the spade will give 
As soon as any other, and as cheap ; 

Life’s goal, a grave.’ . 
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IX. 

He turn’d upon his heel, 
Follow’d by many. The remaining few * 

Began to build. In accents low and grave 
‘ What, without us, would be the commonweal ^ 
Mere common , woe,’ they murmur’d. ‘ Let us save, 
In spite of its own self, society.’ 

And slow they rear’d, with unimpetuous zeal, 
Eock-shoulder’d ramparts, fencing flood-gates high, 
And sluices deep. 


X. 

‘ Astray is all your skill. 

Nor ever will the work you do succeed 1 ’ 

A meagre mocking voice exclaim’d one day. 

It was a little, thin, dry, crooked man, 

Who had from the assembly stolen away 
When first the feud ’twixt young and old began. 

And now, as furtively, return’d. ‘ I Ivnow 
That river. It is mischievous and mad : 

But there’s some good in it, if you knew hOw 
To make the best of what is not all bad. 

Your dyke anon the rising flood will break, 

And deluge all.’ They answer’d, ‘ Other dykes 
If needed, other sluices, we will make : 

The stream rolls where it must, not where it likes.’ 

‘ ’Twill roll where you will like its rolhng less. 

You do not understand its nature. Hark I 
No longer strive to oppose it, or repress. 

I know a better system : follow it.’ 

‘ What is thy system ? ’ ‘I will build a bark ’ — 

‘ And shipwreck all ! These plunging whirlpools split 
Our stoutest planks to splinters. No^’s ark 
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With such a cataract would iu vain have vied. 

It is a foe to vanquish, if we can, 

' And not a friend to whom we can confide 
Aught that we love.’ 

• 

XI. 

The little crooked man 
With a low laugh to this reply replied 
‘ Ay, ’tis a foe whom, for that very reason. 

You should conciliate till his forces blind 
(By craft beguiled to salutary treason), 

Subvert his stupid power. I have divined 
The river’s secret. If you try my plan, 

I guarantee success — on one condition. 

Make me your leader.’ ‘ Impudent charlatan,' 

(They laugh’d, at that presumptuous proposition) 

‘ We know you for a rogue in deed and word. 

Make you our leader Things are not yet there. 

Well make you nothing but one gift — a cord : 

Take it, and go and hang yourself elsewhere ! ’ 


XII. 

Those honest and most honourable men 
In saying this said only what was true.' 

The man was all they said of him. But then 
The man was also something more (and knew 
That he was something more) which miss’d their ken. 
For he was clever. Smiling, he withdrew. 
Meanwhile, the dyke went forward painfully ; 

For, as its bulwarks broaden’d day by day. 

The stream’s resentful waters rose more high ; 

And their uprisings sometimes wash’d away 
The best contrivances opposed to them. 



One mom the foil’d foundation-makers apied 
A vessel throng’d with foMs; from stem to steigi ; 
Slant was her course athwart the strenuous tide, 
And sloping, tugg’d by tmnid sails, she went. 

Safe to the wisht-for shojpfe the strong winds blew^ 
Safe to the wisht-for shore the turbulent 
But trusted waters their subduer drew ; 

And with a shout, as on its pleasant strand 
They lightly leapt, her captain and his crew 
Proclaim’d their conquest Of the Promised Land. 


XIV. 

The little crooked man his word had kept. 

Long in the science of deception school’d, 

The subtle student proved the sage adept. 

That formidable river he had fool’d 
As easily as if it were mankind : 

Making its strength his own, and profiting 
By forces it had»> been his luck to find 
Contending with each other to be king 
While he enslaved them slily-^wave and wind. 
But when at last they reach’d, and overran, 

The Eldorado of their lifelong dream, 

Unfit for their good-fortune proved the clan , 

Of covetous adventurers that stream 
(In turn betraying its betrayers) led 
To their deslaruction. Vagabonds they were, 
Who loved not labour and who lack’d not, bread : 
Each to the other gmdged his lawless share 
Of promised plunder, till the laud was red 
With its invaders’ blood. Their leader dy 
(True to his prmciples) employ’d bis skill 



To govern by ^^iding them. Tteeby 
He ruled and ruined them wi& ease ; until 
, At last the sick siffvivors of Ae 

Taught by experience, recoguaed the scuw 
Of aU the shameful troubles of his;Mfe 
In that shrewd trick of setting up oiie force 
To set another down, and playing Class 
Forever against class. Their chief found out 
That what he thought could.nev^ come to pass 
He had himself contrived to bring about — 

A populace united : and its mass 
The populace uniting against him, 

It flung him, head and heels, into the river ; 

Where he was lost, not knowing how to swim, 

Though he knew how to sail 

XV. 

Vain each endeavour I 

They who, to reach the Promised Land, relied 
On fervid impulse, passionately perish’d 
At the first plunge. The wretches who d^pied 
Its pitying promise, cheerless, and uncherish’d 
Even by the lost tradition of it, died. 

Some labour’d for it, and their labour lost, 

Though long and patiently they labour’d. They 
Perchance were those who merited it most ; 

But then, their way was a nustaken way^ 

And they persisted in it. The vile host 
Of rogues and vagabonds on whom a wit 
Not theirs, to serve its own ambitious schemes, 
Conferr’d the Land Promise, were unfit 
(Even when it bleat them with its brightest beams) 

To find their promised happiness in it. * 

The Land of Promise rests the Land^ df iWius. 

lYTTON, 








PRACTrCABLE SOCIALISM * 

Soia tittiB ago I met in a tram-cat a well-known American dmgy- 
mam ^ AJb I ’ said ke, Hen years’ work in New York as a ministi^ 
at large made me a Christimi socialist.’ The remark illustrate 
my own experience ; and, as my c^nions are based on my experi- 
ence, I may be excused if I write (very briefly) of myself and 
my doings. Ten years ago we came to live in East London. 
The study of political economy and flimiliarity with the eondi- 
tiOn of the poor, had shown me the harm of doles given in the shape 
either of tickets or of out relief. I found that relief, so given, 
did not make the poor any richer but served only to perpetuate 
poverty. We came to East London determined to war against a 
fltydem of relief which^ ignorantly cherished by the poor, meant ruin 
to their possibilities. The work of some devoted men on the Board 
of Guardians, helped by the members of the Charity Organisation 
Society, has enabled us to see the victory won. In this Whitechapel 
parish there is no out relief and the charity is given only to those 
who, by their forethought or their self-sacrifice, awaken feelings of 
gratitude and respect which find an outlet in friendly gifts. The 
result has not disappointed our hope. The poor have learnt to help 
themselves and have found self-help a stronger bond to keep the home 
together than the dole of the relieving officer or the district visitor. 
The rates have been saved 6,000Z. a year, and that sum remains in the 
pockets of ratepayers to be spent as wages for work. I say advisedly 
that by the new system of relief the poor are not only more indepen- 
dent but distinctly richer. The old system of relief has been con- 
queredf and the result we desired has been won. What is that 
result ? With what a state of things does the new system leave us 
face to face? 

We find ourselves &ce to face with the labourer on SK)e. a week. 
He has but one room for himself and his family of or four 
children. By self-djenial, by abstinence fipom drink, by daily toil, 
he and his wife are able to feed and clothe the children. Pleasure 
fiar him and for his is impossilde ; he csimot afibrd to sp^ a six- 
pence on a visit to the park, nor a penny <»i a newspaper or a 
book. Holidays are out of t%i . question, he must see those he 
loves huigtxish without fresh air, and sometimes without the doctor’s 
oaxe, thnsigh air and care be necesattes ef lifii. The future does not 



his gase ; he caniiot thiair 

of a tiiaB when work w^ dooie and lia wiQ be &ee to go ai^i ecmie 
and rest as he will. In i^e kbomer’s is only the grave and 

the workhouse. He hardly dares to think ihoaght eiqggesU 

that to-morrow a ohaage in trade whim may throw him 

out of worib and leave him unahie to pay for rent or for feoiL the 
labourerB--4nd it is to be rememh^^ that th^ iom largest 
class in the nation — have few thoughts df joy £md b'ttle hope of rest ; 
it is well with them, if in a day they can obtain ten hours of the 
dreariest labour, if they can return to a weatherproof room, if ^bey 
can eat a meal in silenoe while the ohildreil sle^ around, and then 
turn into bed to save coal and lighW-w^ only because they are 
stolid and iudifierent. Their lives slope into a d^kness which is not 
‘ quieted by hope*’ 

If the wages be 40s. a week, the condition is still one to depress 
some of us who every Sunday bless God for our creation. The skilled 
artisan, having paid rent and club money and provided household 
necessaries, has no margin out of which to provide for pleasure^ for 
old age, or even for the best medical skill. There can be for him 
no quiet hours with books or pictures while bis children or friends 
make music for his solace. He can invite no friends for a Christmas 
dance ; he can wander in the thought of no fhture of pleasure ex of 
rest. England is the land of sad monuments. The saddest naonumesot 
is that erected to Thrift—^ the respectable working man.’ His bTain% 
which might have shown the world how to save men, have been spent 
in saving pennies ; his life, which might have been hapiyy and full, has 
been dulled and saddened by taking ‘ thought for the morrow. 

This ought not so to be, and this will not always be. The 
question therefore naturally occurs, ‘ Why should not the State pro- 
vide what is needed ? ’ This is the question to which the Socialist 
is ready with many a respon$e. Some df Ms suggeBtiims, even if 
good, are impracticable. It may be urged, Ibr in^anee, timt relief 
works should be started, that* State workshops should be opened, and 
starvation made impossible. Or m the land 

should be nationalised and large incomes divided. To such sugges- 
tions, and to many like them, it Is a sufficient answer that they are 
impracticable. Their attainment, even were it desirably is mit 
within meisumble distance, and to press them is likely to distract 
attention from whet is possiMe. J£ a boy who goes 
interest of the fox ’ can spoil a hunt by diaggir^ja heirheg^ 
scent, a weU-meaning socialist may hinder lefbm 
&ncy across the line ei men’s imaginatm. jMI is 

growth ; the new must be a development of the cid a branch 

added on from another root A change whiiffi doea boI It into and> 
grow out of things that alr^y exist is ii^ ohangai 

and such are some of the cdunges iM>w advooHM fdatforuua 
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The coaa4ition of the people is one not to be long endured, but the 
to the question * \^at can the Sta|e do ?’ must be a praotio'* 
aMe one, or we shall waste time, make mistakes, rouse up anarchy 
and destroy much that is good. 

Facing, then, the whole position, we see that among th^e majority 
of Englishmen life is poor ; that among the few only is life made rich. 
The thoughts stored in books, the beauty rescued from ^iature and 
preserved in pictures, the intercourse with mankind, stir powers 
in the few which lie asleep in the many. If it be true, as the poet 
says, that men ‘ live by admiration,’ it is only the few live, for it 
is only they who know that which is worth admiration. 

It seems a h^rd thing — but I believe that it is on the line of truth — 
to say, that the dock labourer cannot live the life of Christ ; he cannot, 
that is, live the highest life possible to men of this time. To live 
the life of Christ is to manifest the truth and to enjoy the beauty of 
God. The labourer who knows nothing of the law of life, which has 
been revealed by the discoveries of science, who knows nothing which, 
by admiration, can lift him beyond himself, cannot live the highest 
life of his day as Christ lived the highest life of His day. The social 
reformer must go alongside the Christian missionary, if he be not 
himself the Christian missionary. 

Facing then the whole position, we see first, the poverty of life 
among the many, and then that the remedy must be one which 
shall be practicable, and shall not affect the sense of independence which 
does so much to make life good. It is diflScult to state any principle 
on which such remedy may be applied. If it be said that needs, not 
wants, may be supplied, then it is necessary to set up an arbitrary 
definition, and to define wants as those good things which a man re- 
cognises to be necessary for life, needs as those good things the good 
of which is often unseen by the individual to whose life, in the in- 
terests of the whole, they are necessary. Food and clothing would 
thus be an example of a man’s wants, education of his needs ; and it 
might, according to this definition, be a statement of a principle to 
say that the remedy for the sadness of English labour is to be sought 
in letting the State provide for a man’s needs while he provides for 
his own wants. It is, however, a statement which, depending on an 
arbitrary and shifting definition, would not be understood. If, as 
another statement of a principle, it be said that means of life may be 
provided, while for means of livelihood a man must work, then it be- 
comes difficult to draw a distinction, for some means of life are also 
means of livelihood. There is no principle as yet stated according to 
which limits of State interference may be defined. 

The better plan is to consider the laws which are accepted as laws 
of England, and to study how, by their development, a remedy may 
be found. On the statute book there are many socialistic laws. The 
Poor Eaw, the Education Act, the Establi^ed Church, the Land Act, 
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Artisans’ Dwellings A«jt, itod tlie Lilbraiies Act socialistic. The 
Poor Law provides relief for the destitute and medical care for tlie 
poor. By a system of outdoor relief it has won the condemnation of 
many who care for the poor, and who see how outdoor relief robe them 
of their energy, their self-respect, and their homes. There is no 
reason, however, why the Poor Law should not be developed in more 
healthy ways. Pensions of Ss. or 10s. a week might be given to 
every citizen who had kept himself until the age of 60 without work- 
house aid. If such pensions were the right of all, none would be 
tempted to lie to get them, nor would any be tempted to spy and 
bully to avoid paying them. So long as relief is a matter of desert, 
and so long as the most conscientious relieving officers are liable to 
err, there must be mistakes both on the side of indulgence and 
neglect. The one objection to out relief, which is at present recog- 
nised by the poor, is that the system puts it in the power of another to 
act as judge in matters of which be must be ignorant. Pensions would 
be no more corrupting to the labourer, who works for his country in 
the workshop, than for the civil servant who works for his country at 
the desk, and the cost of pensions would be no greater than is the 
cost of infirmaries and almshouses. In one way or another the old 
and the poor are now kept by those who are richer, and the present 
method is not a cheap one. 

The workhouses might be made schools of industry. As it is, many 
men and women fail because they don’t know how to work. If such 
could be detained in workhouses until they had learnt the use of a tool 
and the pleasure of work, these establishments would be technical 
schools of the kind most needed, and yearly add a large sum to the 
wealth of the nation. Lastly, the whole system of medical relief 
might be so organised as to provide for every citizen the skill and care 
necessary for his cure. As it is, no labourer nor artisan is expected so to 
provide. There are hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries to supply 
his wants. By application or by letter he can gain admission, and is 
expected to be grateful. Medical relief is by these means supplied ; to 
organise it is merely to take another step along a path already entered, 
and properly organised it need not pauperise. It is the necessity of 
begging for a letter, the obligation of humbly waiting at hospital or 
dispensary doors, the chance that real needs may be unskilfully treated 
— these are the things which degrade a man. If all the dispensaries, 
hospitals, and infirmaries were properly ordered, Controlled by the 
State, and open as a matter of right to all comers, it would be pos- 
sible for every citizen at the dispensary to get the necessary advice 
and medicine, and thence, if he would, to enter a hospital, and no 
one would be degraded. The national health is the nation’s interest ; 
at no additional outlay it could be brought about that every man, 
woman, and child shoffid have the medical treatment necessary to 
his condition. The rich would still get sufficient advantage, but it 
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W<niM 120 loiiger happen that the Hyes of most use to the natimi 
touM he le& to the care of practitioners who, with all their kindness 
and devotion, cannot out of their small fees proyide either adequate 
drugs or spare the time for necessary study. Without any break with 
old traditions, without any fear of pauperising the people, the Poor 
Law might be developed so as to make the life of Englaigd healthier 
and more restful. 

In the same way might the Education Act be develc^ed in 
conjunction with the provision made by the Church and the Univer- 
sities. A complete system of national education might take the 
child from the nursery, pass him through high schools to the 
University, and then provide him with means to develop the higher 
life of which all are capable. Some steps have been made in this 
direction; but secondary schools or high schools are still needed, 
and the Church organisation must be made popular, so as to repre- 
sent, not the opinions of a mediaeval sect, but the opinions of nine- 
teenth-century Englishmen. Schools in which it would be possible 
to learn the facts and thoughts new to this age, Churches in which, by 
ministers of their choice and according to forms of their direction, 
men could be lightened with light upon their souls, would add an 
untold quantity to the sum of national Life. 

Alongside of such development much might be done with the 
Libraries Act and with the powers which local bodies have to keep 
up parks and gardens. It would be as easy to find in every neigh- 
bourhood a site for the people’s playground as it is for the workhouse, 
and all might have, what is now the privilege of the rich, a place 
for quiet, the sight of green grass and fair flowers. It would be as 
easy to build a Library as an Infirmary, In every parish there might 
be rooms lighted and warmed, where cosy chairs and well-filled 
shelves might invite the weary man to wander in other times and 
climes with other mates and minds. In every locality there might be 
a hall where music or pictures or the talk of friends would call into 
action sleeping powers and by admiration arouse the deadened to life. 
The best things gain nothing by being made private property; a 
fine picture pos^^ssed by the State will give the individual who looks 
at it as much pleasure as if he possessed it. It is no idle dream that 
the Crystal Palace might become a national institution, open free for 
the enjoyment of all, dedicated to the service of the people, for the 
recreation of their lives, by means of music, knowledge, and beauty- 

If still it be said c that none of these good things touch the most 
recognised want of all, the want of better dwellings, then we have in 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act a law which only requires wise handling 
to be made to serve this purpose. A local board has now the power to 
pull down rookeries and to let the ground at a price which will enable 
honest builders to erect decent dwellings at low rents. Unwisely 
handled, the law may only destroy, and put heavy compensation into 
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tile pookets of unwortiiy kiidloxdi and fees iaito tkose of active officials ; 
wisely handled, the same law might no very great expense replace 
the houses which now min the life of the poor and disgrace the 
EngHsh name. . 

Thus it is — ^and other laws, such as the Irish Land Act, might be 
instanced well — that without revolution change could be wrought. 
I can conceive a great change in the condition of the people, worked 
out in our own generation, without any revolution or break with the 
past. With wages at their present rate I can yet imagine the houses 
made strong and healthy, education and public baths made free, and 
the possibility of investing in land made easy. I can imagine that 
without increase of their private wealth, the poor might have in librmdeSy 
music halls, and flower gardens that on which wealth is spent, and 
find in old age rest. I can imagine the Church as the people^s 
Church, its buildings the halls where they will be taught by their 
chosen teachers, the meeting-places where they will learn the secret 
of union and brotherly love, the houses of prayer where in the presence 
of the Best they will lift themselves into the higher life of duty and de^ 
votion to right. All this I can imagine, because it is practicable. I 
cannot imagine that which must be reached by new departures and 
Continental practices. Any scheme, whatever it may promise in the 
future, which involves revolution in the present is impracticable, and 
any flirting with it is likely to hinder the progress of reform. 

But now there rises the obvious objection, ‘All this will cost 
much money;’ ‘Free education means \d, in the pound; libraries 
and museums mean 2c2, ; ’ ‘ The suggested changes would absorb 
more than 1«. ; the ratepayers could not stand it.’ 

I agree ; the present ratepayers could not pay heavier rates. 
There must be other means of raising the money. Some scheme for 
graduated taxing might be possible ; but perhaps I may be told that 
such a scheme means the introduction of a new principle, and is as 
much outside my present scope as the scheme for nationalisation 
of the land. Well, then, there remains the wealth locked up in the 
endowed charities, the increase which would be brought to the revenue 
by a new assessment of the land-tax, and the sum which might be 
saved by abolishing sinecures and waste in every public office. The 
wealth of the endowed charities has never been realised, and if that 
amount be not reduced in paying for elementary education, might do 
much to make life happier. If men saw to what uses this money could 
be put, they would not be so ready to back up an agitation raised on the 
School Board to get hold of this money for School Board work. 
They would say, ‘No ; we have the schools safe; in some way they 
must be provided and paid for. We won’t shield the Board from 
attacks of ratepayers by giving them our money to spend; we want 
that for things which the Board can’t provide.’ This money would do 
more than we yet realise ; and there is besides a vast sum which noight 
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bd by a new assessmentr — wbicb in Sdixie eactes would be a re- 
impositioix — of the land-tax, and by a closer scrutiny into the ways of 
public ofSioes. The land-tax returns the same amoimt as it returned 
uiore than two hundred years ago, while rents have gone on increas- 
ing, The abuses of sinecures and of useless officials are patent to 
all who know anything of public work; and it is perhaps possible 
that what is done in the vestry, on a small scale, may be developed 
by the atmosphere of grander surroundings into gtmdm: proportions* 
The parish reformer can put his finger on one or two officials who are 
not wanted, but whose salary of hundreds seems hardly worth the 
saving ; perchance the parliamentary reformer might put his finger 
on unnecessary officials whose salaries amount to thousands. Out of 
the sums thus gained or saved, a fund could be entrusted to the 
governing body of London, sufficient to make that body as rich as 
the Corporation, and the responsibility would then lie with the elec- 
tors to choose men capable of administering vast wealth, so as to 
give to all the means of developing their highest possibilities. 

Perhaps, though, it is unwise to go into these details and attempt 
to show how the necessary money may be raised. In England poverty 
and wealth have met together. It is the fellow-citizens of the poor 
who see them in East London without joy and without hope. The 
money which is wasted on fruitless pleasures and fruitless effort would 
be sufficient to do all and more than has been suggested in this paper. 
There is no want of the necessary money, and much is yearly spent — 
some of it in vain — on efforts on societies and armies, which promise 
to save the people. When it is clearly seen that wealth may provide 
the means by which their fellow-countrymen may be saved from 
dreariness and sickness if not from sin, then the difficulty as to the 
way in which the money may be raised will not long hinder action. 

The ways and means of improving the condition of the people 
are at hand. It is time we gave up the game of party politics and 
took to real work. It is time we gave up speculation and did what 
waits the doing. Here are men and women. Are they what they 
might be ? Are they like the Son of Man ? How can they be helped 
to reach the standard of their manhood ? That is the question of the 
day ; b^ore that of Ireland, Egypt, or the Game Laws. The answar 
to that question will divide, by other than by party lines, the leaders 
of men. He who answers it, so as to weld old and new together, will 
be the man of the future. 

SaHUEL a. BAltN£1!T 
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OUR NATIONAL BALANCE-SHEET, 


The subject of the present article, though most important, is, I 
very dry. Still it is well that we should understand the national 
balance-sheet, that we should know where the money comes from, 
and how it goes. Perhaps some may say that' as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us all the important facts in his budget 
speeches, it is very presumptuous for any one else to attempt the 
subject. But the financial statement does not, and cannot, generally 
deal with the income and expenditure as a whole. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contrasts the current and the past years, and dwells 
of course mainly on those items in which he proposes to introduce 
changes. My object at present is quite diflPerent. I desire as far 
as I can, and as space will allow, to examine briefly the national 
balance-sheet, and to discuss the various particulars of which it 
consists. 

To do BO is by no means so simple and easy as it might at first 
sight appear. For instance, we are frequently told that last year, 
i,e. the year ending on the 31st of March, 1882, our income was 
85,822,000^. and our expenditure 85,472,000^., leaving a balance to 
the good of 350,000Z. This is no doubt a correct statement, but 
nevertheless it is very misleading. Many deductions, have to be 
made on both sides of the account. The real income from taxation 
was only about 72,000,000^. ; but then, on the other hand, the true 
expenditure was in round numbers 20,000, OOOf. less than the* sum 
above stated, namely about 65,000,000L, and the real balance in 
our favour was not 350,OOOL, but in fact 6,700,000^. The following 
is, then, our national balance-sheet as given at the commencement 
of the finance accounts, and I propose to examine each item separ- 
ately, (See Table on next page.) 

The first item on. the credit side is that of ‘ Customs.* Onr early 
kings maintained themselves chiefly from the produce of the Crown 
lands, requiring in addition, according to circumstances, military 
services and occasional money payments from their subjects. They 
became so exacting, however, that the people at length asserted their 
rights, and under Edward 1. in the year 1297 the ^statutum de 
tailagio non conoedendo * was added to Magna Charta, by which it was 
VoL. XIIL— No. 74. PP 
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KoMINIL IkCOHE and ExPENDITITEE POE THE XEAE ENDlJfe ON IHE 
SlsT haeoe;; 1882, 

Oustoibs , . . . £19,287,000 

Exdse .... 27,240,000 

Stamps . . . . 12,260,000 

liand and house tax , 2,726,000 

Income tax . , . 9,946,000 

£71,467,000 

Post Office . . . 7,000,000 

Telegraphs . . . 1,030,000 

Crown lands . , . 380,000 

Interest and advances , 1,219,000 

Miscellaneous . , 4,136,000 

£86,822,000 

enacted that no taxes could be imposed by the sovereign save with 
the consent of the people. 

The ' ‘ Customs ’ are so called because they are the ‘ customary 
dues’ levied bn goods entering or leaving the Empire. Their 
primary object of course w^as to provide a revenue, but it gradually 
came to be supposed that it would be an advantage to the country to 
protect certain trades by checking the introduction of foreign products. 

This of course is still the theory of protectionists ; but free-traders 
reply that you can only protect one trade at the expense of others, 
and that the wise course is as far as possible to release trade from all 
restrictions and impediments. With this view it has been the policy 
of the country — a policy which we owe mainly to Sir Eobert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, to Mr. Villiers, Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright — 
to limit the customs to a few articles, and especially to free all 
necessaries, the raw materials of our manufactures, and the food of 
the people. 

Fifty years ago more than 1,500 articles were taxed. Between 
1842 and 1846, Sir Eobert”^ Peel swept away over five hundred of 
these duties, and others have been dealt with from time to time, so 
that Jiow scarcely ten remain. 

The total sum received from the Customs in 1882 was 19,287,000^. 
Of this amount tobacco produced 8,800,000Z. ; wine and spirits 
5,500,000^. ; tea 4,000,OOOZ. ; currants, raisins, and other fruit 
5OO,0OOL ; coffee, cocoa and chicory, 300,000^. ; beer 6,000L ; and all 
other articles together 10,000^. The difference between these figures 
and the nominal gross total arises mainly from certain charges and 
repayments. 

The small sum represented by beer only shows how little foreign 
beer is imported, and how successfully English brewers have resisted 
the competition of foreign rivals. I need hardly say that this 
is but a fraction of the amount which beer contributes to the 
Nafcicaml Exchequer, and which we shall find tmder the next head, 
that, namely, of ‘ Excise.* 


Debt . . . . £29,666,000 

Military services . . 29,201,000 

Civil . . . . 18,083,000 

^ £76,960,000 

Expenses of collection . 8,622,000 

£85,472,000 

Balance , ,* • « 360,000 


£86,822,000 
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The word ‘ excise ^ is probably derived from the Latia emidere — 
to cat off, being the clipping taken by the lord from any article on 
goiag into consumption. 

Excise figures altogether for 27, 240, 000^., which is the amount 
levied on articles manufactured within the kingdom, just as the 
customs ar% on those of foreign make, but including also the rail- 
way duty and various licences, both those on publio-houses and those 
which have replaced the old taxes. Spirits produced 1 4,300, 000^., 
besides which the wine and spirit licences bring in 1,800,000?,, beer 
8,500, 000?., railways 800,000?. ; and the remaining licences, repre- 
senting in the main what we used to call assessed taxes, namely those 
on carriages, dogs, armorial bearings, and so on, 1,500,000?. 

Taking therefore excise and customs together we derive from 
wines and spirits more than 21,500,000?., from beer 8,500,000?., 
from tobacco 9,000,000?., from tea and coffee 4,300,000?., from 
licences (other than public-house licences) 1,500,000?., and railways 
800,000?. 

In raising these immense sums two main principles have be^ 
borne in view. One is that no raw materials, and no necessary 
articles of food, have been taxed. Our fathers — ^nay, we ourselves— 
used to pay duty on bread, meat, sugar, cotton, flax, hemp, hides, 
indigo, oil, silk, and many other articles of primary importance, all 
now happily free. The wonderful progress of our manufactures is 
due no doubt partly to the high qualities of our produce, partly to 
the skill and industry of the British workman, partly to our natural 
advantages, especially in the possession of coal and iron, but very 
much also to the fact that our manufacturers obtain their raw 
material duty free. 

The second principle is that whenever a custom is levied, an 
equivalent excise duty should be imposed. For instance, if the duty 
were taken off foreign spirits, of course it would be impossible for 
English manufacturers to compete with foreign distillers and vice 
versd. Great care is therefore taken as far as possible to impose 
equal duties on wines, spirits, and beer, taking in the main the 
quantity of alcohol as the test. In agricultural districts there 
has long been a strong desire that the duty on malt should be 
removed, and to meet their views as far as possible Mri Gladstone 
arranged to levy the duty on the beer itself and not on the 
malt. It is manifestly impossible to take the duty off beer; 
and, moreover, if we did, we must give up that on spirits also. 
Speaking roughly, may say that beer is drunk in England^ whisky 
in Scotland and Ireland, and it would mauifestly be unfair to take 
the tax off our favourite, beverage, and leave it on that of our Scotch 
and Irish fellow-countrymen. 

Then come ‘ Stamps ’ 12,260,000?. This, I need hardly say, has 
nothing to do with postage stamps. The principal part, amounting 

pp2 
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to over 7,000,<)00^., is formed by the Death Duties, i,e. the duties 
on wills, legacies, and succession. Stamps on deeds bring in 
2,100, 000^., on bills of exchange 760,()00^., on patents 200,000^., 
marine insurance 140, 000^., receipt stamps 900,000/., fee stamps 
660,000/., sundries 300,000^,^ and bank notes 130,000/,; to which, 
however, must be added another sum of 140,000/., whi^h is placed 
under another head, not being received in stamps, so tbat the profit 
which the country derives from bank notes is really 270,000/. 

The duty on Marine Insurance is one which it would be very 
desirable to remove. While bringing in but a small revenue, it tends 
to drive business out of the country. 

The land and house taxes bring in 2,725,000/. This may seem 
little ; but, in the first place, large sums have been paid to redeem the 
land tax ; and, in the second place, we must remember that on land 
and houses falls the principal and increasing burden ot local taxation. 
These local rates for England and Wales alone are now over 

30.000. 000/. ; the total of the local expenditure exceeding 

50.000. 000/., with the certainty of further increase. 

The income tax produces 9,945,000/. In its present form it 
was proposed by Sir Robert Peel in 1842 to enable him to effect 
the great reforms in the customs which have been already referred 
to. 

It is divided into five heads or schedules. Schedule A, that of 
lands and tenements, gives 3,550,000/, ; B, the occupation of lands 
and tenements, 330,000/. ; C, annuities and dividends, 850,000/. ; D, 
professions, trades, &c., 4,650,000/. ; and E, annuities from public 
revenues, 585,000/. The total annual value assessed to the income 
tax amounts to no less than 576,000,000/. Ten years ago, in 1872, 
it was 482,000,000/, ; so that it actually shows an increase in our income 
of neai’ly 1 00,000,000/. in the comparatively short space of ten years. 
Of this increase 32,000,000/. is in lands and tenements, and nearly 

50.000. 000/. in professions and trades, and 1 0,000,000/. in the occupa- 
tions of lands. Farmers in Scotland and Ireland are always charged 
less than those in England. 

AH incomes below 150/. are exempted from the tax, and those 
with more than 150/. but less than 400/. are permitted to deduct 
120/. and pay only on the difference. Again, under Schedule D 
the amount is calculated on the average income of the preceding 
three years ; hut if the profits fall short of this, the difference can 
he recovered, which as no slight advantage. 

We often hear it said that the income tax is very unfair. But 
I may remind you of the lines that ^ 

Whoe’er expects a faultless tax to see, 

^ Expects what neither is nor e’er shall be. 

The principal objection urged against it is that it taxes temporary 
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ftnd permanent incomes at the same rate. They shade, however, im- 
perceptibly into one another/and it has hitherto been considered 
impossible to find any practicable line of demarcation. Then, again, 
the tax is levied, as we have seen, from the recipients of dividends 
on Government stocks. But the fundholders have a solemn s^igage- 
ment from^Government to pay them annuallj a particular amount ; 
and the only ground on which any deduction can be justified, is that 
the deduction is not theoretically made from the sum paid them, but 
from their income, and in virtue of a general income tax. It would 
be impossible, therefore, to tax them more than any one else, and 
consequently, if any deduction is made, they must have the full 
advantage. The same argument would to a great extent apply to 
Government officials. 

Then, again, as regards land, a very large proportion of the land 
of the country is settled or entailed ; and, as the holder has only a 
life interest, he would be entitled to the reduction, if any. Moreover, 
incomes from land and houses are even now practically taxed more 
highly than others, because, though the nominal rate is the same, it 
is taken on the gross and not on the net amount. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that rates fall mainly on land and houses. The con- 
tributions from the Imperial exchequer in aid of local rates have of 
late been considerably increased, on the ground that these rates fall 
too heavily on houses and land. Under these circumstances none of 
the alterations which have been proposed have commended themselves 
to Parliament. Indeed, it may be argued that the very inequality 
of the income tax is an advantage, because it tends to remedy the 
inequalities of other imposts. For instance, it is often urged with 
much force that a manufacturer or shopkeeper occupying large 
premises pays heavy rates, which another person with perhaps a 
larger income to a great extent escapes. This inequality is to a 
certain extent compensated for by the income tax. Moreover, as 
the tax has existed since 1842, most of us have chosen our pro- 
fessions or occupations with the full knowledge of the existence of 
the income tax, and have, therefore, no reason to complain. Still it 
would, I think, be an advantage if the same amount could be levied 
on property, by some rearrangement and increase in the legacy and 
succession duties. 

The Post Office and Telegraph stand together for 8,630,000Z., but 
this of course is the gross amount. The working expenses are 
5,680,000^., leaving a very respectable balance. This, however, by 
no means represents profit. The telegraphs, for instance, stand 
for 1,630,000^., and the expenses amount to 1,366,000^., leaving 
apparently 264, 000^. But in order to purchase the telegraphs the 
country has borrowed more than 11, 000, OOOL, the interest of which 
is 326,00QL, so that there was really a loss of 62^0002. 
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In fact from the time the telegraphs were taken over, twelve years 
ago, the total loss to the State has been more than 1,300,000?; 

So also as regards the Post Office, large sums have been spent; 
and we must know, which we do not, the capital invested, and 
caloulate the interest on it, before we can tell what the financial 
result really is. 

The telegraphs were taken over by the State in 1870, The Post 
Office is a comparatively ancient institution. It commenced as a 
Grovemment undertaking in the reign of James the First, and the 
accounts have been kept in an unbroken series from 1685 up to the 
present day. 

The total number of letters, cards, and newspapers sent tbrough 
the post is prodigious. Last year it amounted to 1,776,000,0001 
and is rapidly increasing. I need hardly add that the Post Office 
also transacts an immense banking business. 

The Crown lands produced last year 380,000?. This was origin- 
ally the source from which the main regular income of the sovereign 
was derived. Upon the accession of Oeorge the Third the revenue 
from these lands was surrendered to Parliament in exchange for a 
fixed annual sum, and the same course has been followed by all the 
succeeding sovereigns. At present the revenue from the Crown 
lands and the Queen’s civil list are practically equal, but there are 
manifest advantages in the present system. The Crown lands 
would have been immensely more important, but they were most 
recklessly given away by various sovereigns before the present system 
was instituted. 

Next, we received during the year 1,239,000?. for advances and 
purchases amounting to 34,000,000?. made by the British G^overnment. 
The principal sums advanced are 13,000,000?. to various school 
boards, 8,000,000?. for sanitary purposes, 1,500,000?, for artisans’ 
dwellings, 3,700,000?, for the Suez Canal Shares, and 2,000,000?. for 
harbours. Lastly, there is 1,200,000?. remaining of the 2,000,000?. 
advanced to Sardinia, when she so gallantly joined us during the 
Crimean War. The interest and instalments of this loan, I need 
hardly say, have been and are being regularly paid. It would be out of 
place here to discuss whether the system of national advances to local 
bodies is a good one or not. 

The last item oU the list is Miscellaneous receipts. The principal 
items are 1,100,000?. repaid to us by India annually on account of 
sums advanced by us for military expenditure undertaken bn her 
account, 200,000?. received from the colonies in the same way^ 
564,000?. for varioul other receipts by naval add military departlnentSj 
140,0(^?. from the Bank of England for the note isstte; besides which 
there are also a great vaHety bf small sums. 

We now pass to the debit side of the account ; and here, ubdet 
the head of Expenditure, the first item which meets us is the head 
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of Public Debt, ampi^iting to no less than 29,665jOOOZ.— an enormous 
sum, which however is not, I am happy to say, all expenditure in 
the ordinary sense of the term. In the first place, as has been Just 
mentioned, the sum of 34,000,000;. has been borrowed in order to be 
re-lent mainly to local authorities. The interest on this is included 
in the 29,665,000;. ; but, on the other hand, Government receives 
more than P, 200,000;. of interest on account of these loans, which 
must be deducted. 

Then, again, out of the 29,665,000;., 6,379,000;. was actual re- 
payment of debt. That also must be allowed for, so that the net 
charge for interest of the debt last year really amounted to 22,047,000;. 
The calculations are rather intricate, mainly on account of what ore 
called the ‘ Terminable Annuities.’ These are sums which the State 
has undertaken to pay for a certain number of years ; each such 
yearly payment therefore represents really a certain amount of debt 
repaid. 

In addition to the 6,37 9, OOO;. to which I have just alluded there 
are two other smaller, but still considerable, sums, which have also 
gone during the past year in reduction of the debt. It is a fixed 
rule that any surplus which may occur between the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the year is devoted to reduction of debt. In 1881 the 
surplus was 938,000;., and there were also various small windfalls, 
amounting to 129,000;. ; so that the whole sum devoted last year to 
the redemption of debt was 7,441,000;. I dwell particularly on this 
because in Mr. Gladstone’s budget speech he is reported as referring, 
no doubt by a misprint, to ‘ the statement of a reduction of nearly 
7 , 000 , 000 ;. of debt in the course of two years.’ The real amount 
paid off has been 7,440,000;. in one year. 

This is a respectable sum, and much more than we have generally 
applied, but certainly it is not too large. 

The national debt first appears as a regular portion of the national 
expenditure in 1694, though no doubt it had practically existed long 
before. With some fluctuations, it grew and grew until at the 
close of the great war in 1815 it amounted to nearly 900,000,000;. 
— more than all the other national debts of the world put together. 
It seems a singular commentary on our great triumph over Kapo- 
leon, that while France came defeated out of the war with a debt 
of only about 70,000,000;., we who were victorious had incurred one 

of 9oo,ooo,Qoo;. 

This enormous sum has been slowly reduced ; |}ut at the present 
moment, and even after deducting the amount of the loans made to 
local authorities and the purchase money of the Suez Canal ahares, it 
still amounts to 731,000,000;. The Americans are setting us a noble 
example and paying their debt off with much greateir rapidity. 

We now ooiJae to the military forces of the couniay. The amount 
under this head for 1882 f^s 29,200,000;., to which must be added 
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70,000?. for <^e localisation of the forces. This sum at least was 
paid, not spent, during the year; it includes, for instance, 500,000?, 
paid to India as part of the 5,000,000?. which we thought it right 
to contribute towards the Afghan war, which cost altogether more 
than 20,000,000?. It will be remembered that as a contribution 
on otir part towards this war, Sir Stafford Northcote j)roposed to 
lend 2,000,000?. to India for a Certain time without any interest. 
This offer was contemptuously and graphically, though not with strict 
metaphorical accuracy, described by a high Indian authority as ‘ a 
fleabite in the Ocean,’ and eventually the arrangement was cancelled, 
and 5,000,000?. was voted. The military expenditure also includes 
400,000?. for expenses connected with the Transvaal, and 135,000?. 
for the last, let us hope the very last, Kaffir war. 

Some may think that the 1,350,000?. paid last year in liquidation 
of the celebrated 6,000,000?. spent by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 
ought to have been included. It was of course really a war payment ; 
but then almost the whole, I might say the whole, of our national 
debt is a war debt, and on the whole it is therefore more correct not 
to include the 1,350,000?. 

To ascertain the real cost of our military forces we must add the 
pensions, amounting to 40,000?. a year. 

On the other hand, from the 29,270,000?. some deductions have 
to be made. The principal of these is 3,100,000?. which India repaid 
us annually for military expenditure incurred on her behalf. There 
is also a sum of 700,000?. for old military and naval stores and 
other miscellaneous receipts, which must also be deducted from the 
29,270,000?., leaving 27,400,000?. as the actual cost of the army and 
navy, in which sum the army counts for about 17,000,000?., and the 
navy for 10,400,000?. This large sum is an imperial expense by 
which the entire Empire benefits, and the colonies will doubtless 
one day feel that the whole burden ought not to rest on the mother 
country. 

The collection of the revenue stands for 8,500,000?. Of this 
5,700,000?. is the cost of managing the Post Office and telegraphs, to 
which I have already referred. The balance, 2,800,000?., is spent 
mainly in collecting the customs and inland revenue. It varies but 
little from year to year. 

Next come the Civil Services, which stand for 1 8,000,000?, From 
this, however, must be deducted various receipts amounting to 
2,267,000?., leaving a sum of 15,700,000?., which is really the aniount 
spent out of the Imperial Exchequer in governing the country, and, 
out of the whole amount, is the only part which really benefits us 
directly. The expenditure on the army and navy is no doubt de- 
fensible ; indeed, I do not say that it is not necessary, in order to 
save Tis from invasion, and to protect our trade, shipping, and fellpw- 
countryhaen abroad, but it is not in itself an advantage. It is a 
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preparation against futtire wars, jiMt as the debt is the resnlt of past 
wars. 

The Civil Service expenses are divided into seven heads or 
Classes. . 

The first Class is that of Public Works and Buildings^ It 
includes the^House of Commons, all public offices, courts of justice, 
museums, palaces, parks, &c. and amounts to 1,500,000/. The 
second class is composed of salaries and expensea of Civil Departments. 
It includes the Q-ovemment officials, commissions, paymaster- 
general’s office, stationery office, and many others i the amount is 
2,400,000/., from which must be deducted various receipts amounting 
to 300,000/., leaving the net sum of 2,100,000/, The third class is 
that of Law and Justice. It is composed of law charges, the expense 
of carrying on courts of justice, prisons, reformatories, county courts, 
police (the Irish police alone costing 1,500,000/.), and the total 
stands 6,100,000/. We shall, however, come across the salaries of 
the judges and officials under another head; they amount to 590,000/., 
bringing the outlay to 6,700,000/., from which, however, we must 
deduct various receipts amounting to over 700,000/., so that the real 
cost is in round figures 6,000,000/. 

Elementary education stands for 3,800,000/,, science and art 
schools 345,000/., Universities 40,000/. Museums cost 140,000/., 
national Gralleries 20,000/. There is also a sum of 4,000/. a year 
spent by the State in promoting scientific research. Altogether 
education, science, and art stand for 4,400,000/. The fifth class is 
that of Foreign and Colonial Services. It includes our ambassadors, 
consuls, and other representatives, and amounts altogether to about 
700,000/, and our grant of 78,000/. to Cyprus, This, however, 
is by no means all that Cyprus costs us. The military expenses of 
about 40,000/. a year must be added as well as several other smaller 
amounts, and the total cost one way or another is probably not 
much less than 150,000/. a year. The sixth class is termed ‘Non- 
effective and Charitable Services,’ and costs us 1,100,000/. It is 
almost entirely made up by our contribution to lunatic asylums 
600,000/., and superannuations 460,000/. Lastly, the seventh class is 
Miscellaneous, and is principally composed of temporary commissions 
and committees ; but the whole sum is trifling, being only 56,000/. 
Taking the Civil Services as a whole, there are other items, 
amounting to between one and two millions, which the accounts do 
not enable us to distribute between the different heads. While the 
country increases in population, and every year more and more is 
ejected of G-overnment, we must expect that many of the expenses 
will increase, which is all the more reason that we should watch 
them narrowly. 

' We next come to an important but very miscellaneous group 
known as ‘Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ’and amounting to 
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1,€6Q,OOOI. These sums being determined by Acts of Tariiamrat ^ 
not Toted aimuaUy. First comes Her Majesty’s PWvy perse OO.MOi. 
Thenthe expenses of the Royal household 325, 00(^ 
are. as w h^e seen, alwut covered by the proc^s of 

Theallowances for the othermembersof the EoyslFamil^elGO, 0001. 

Then come pensions for naval and miUtary services 40,^1. ; pensions 
for political and civil services 20,0001. ; pensi^ for se™ 

20 ml . ; for diplomatic services 8,0001. ; hereditary pennons 6,0001. , 

other pensions, inclnding a trifling amount for literatoe, s^^^ 

arfc 20,000Z. Then follow various salaries and allowances, 93,0Wfc. 
This includes the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 20,0001., the S^ker 
6,0001., and the Irish Queen’s colleges 21,0001. Augments of stipends 

to Scotch clergy 17,0001. ’ . j 

Then come the salaries of judges, county court judges, and ^her 
officials in the courts of justice, 690,0001. The next item is 270,0001. 
for miscellaneous services. 70,0001. is the cost of the localisation of 
the military forces and ought to go under the head of Army. 

For the present point of view, therefore, the income and expendi- 
ture of the country stands, I think, somewhat as follows 


Ikcome. 


Wines and spirits • • 

Beer ♦ • • • 

Tobacco ♦ • • 

Tea, coffee, &c. s • 

Fruit . • • • 

Bailway duty . . • 

Carriages, game, and other licences 

Sundry duties and payments . 

Death duties . 

Stamps on deeds • 

„ receipts 
„ hills of exchange 

„ fee . 

„ patents. 

„ marine insurance 
„ fctoik notes . 

„ sundries « 

Land and house tax • • 

Income tax • • * 

Post office and telegraph 

Less expenses • . • 

Crown lands • • 


Less expense of collection 


. : e 21 , 500,000 
. 8 , 600,000 

. 9,000,000 

. 4 , 800,000 

. 600,000 

. 800,000 

, 1 , 600,000 

. 427,000 

£ 46 , 627,000 

. £ 7 , 050,000 

. 2,120,000 

900,000 
760,000 
, 660,000 

, 200,000 

140.000 

130.000 
, SB ), 000 

— £ 12 , 200,000 
. . 2 , 726,000 
. 9 , 946,000 


£ 8 , 630,000 

6 , 682,000 


2 , 948,000 

880,000 


£ 74 , 786,000 
. 2 , 840 i 000 


£ 71 , 945,000 
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Expendittjbb. 


Sendee of debt . « 

♦ « 

£29,660^000 


Less interest received 


1,230,000 




£28,427,000 


Less principal r|paid . . . 

■ • ''/• 

0^380,000 

£22,047,000 

Actual amount of interest 

Army. . , 


£18,440,000 


Localisation of forces . . • 

*■, ' '• 

70,000 




£18,610,000 


Less receipts 

. 

1,610,000 

£17,000,000 




Navy ..... 

, , 

£10,760,000 


Less receipts . . 

• 

260,000 

£10,600,000 

Civil services — 




Public works and buildings , 

. , 

£1,494,000 


Salaries and expenses of civil departments £2,437,000 


Less receipts . . . 

320,000 

2,117,000 


Law and justice, including £600,000 



salaries . . . * 

£6,832,000 



Less receipts . . « 

760,000 

6,082,000 


Elementary education . « 

• « 

3,800,000 


Science and art . , « 


845,000 


Higher education, Museums, &c. . 
Foreign colonial services , , 

£696,000 

274,000 


Less « • « . 

60,000 




— 

636,000 


Lunatic asylums • . « 

f • 

600,000 


Superannuations • . , 

« • 

460,000 


Her Majesty’s privy purse . , 

• t 

60,000 


„ household 


826,000 


Annuities to Eoyal Family . 


161,000 


Various pensions 


170,000 


Salaries and allowances , 


90,000 


Miscellaneous . . « , 

• • 

392,000 




16,806,000 


Less various receipts . , 

t « 

1,137,000 

16,668,000 1 

To repayment of debt 

£6,380,000 


£86,216^000 

Balance carried forward . , 

860,000 


6,780,000 


The manner in wMch the accounts are kept, Uie mode in which 
the money is voted by Parliament, the system und«ff which the 
accounts are ^checked and audited, are all of much interest. The 

V This amount differs from that’given lathe Table on p. 573, mainly becav^e in the 
latter case the fee stamps have been deducted. 
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dW. Exchequer tallies, for instance, form one of the most curious 
illustrations of the survival of old forms and customs. The tally 
ms a willow stick, about five feet long, and roughly squared, 
each side measuring about an inch. On one side the amount 
was indicated by notches ; a notch one and a half inch wide 
stood forl,000^. ; one inch lOOL; three*eighths of qn inch 10^.; 
half of such a notch 1^. ; three-tenths of an inch a shilling ; a still 
smaller one a penny ; and a halfpenny by a small round hole. A 
single cut of a notch stood for half the amount. The stick was then 
split in half through the notches, and one-half of it was given to 
the person making the payment, the other being kept by the 
Government. A large number of old tallies were deposited in the 
vaults under the old House of Commons, and the fire by which it 
was destroyed is said to have been mainly due to them. 

The following figure represents one end of a tally acknowledging 
the receipt of 236/. 4s. 3^cij. on the 25th of October 1739 from one 
Edward' Ironside as a loan to the king at 3 per cent., under the Act 
1 George II. c. 27. 





The use of these tallies was not actually abandoned until the 
year 1824. 

Each item of the annual expenditure is first sanctioned by a 
Parliamentary vote ; when all the amounts have thus been approved, 
they are embodied in a bill, known as the Appropriation Bill, the 
passing of which is generally the final business of the Session, At 
the close of the year, the accounts are submitted to a special audit 
department. The Auditor-General writes a report to Parlia- 
ment, calling attention to any expenditure which is not strictly 
sanctioned by the votes, or for which there is no sufficient voucher, 
or which,' in fact, is in any way irregular. This report is then 
referred, by the House of Commons, to a special Committee of 
Accounts. The Secretary of the Treasury is always nominated on 
this committee, and some member of great weig^ht is selected as 
chairman. At present Sir Henry Holland admirably performs the 
duty. The Committee considers the Auditor’s report, hearing also 
the views of the department concerned, as to any item of expenditure 
which has been criticised. They then advise the House of Commons 
what should be done in the matter. 

The total expenditure of the country is given in the Statistical 
Abstract at 2/. 98. a year a head, or about a sbilling a week. This, 
however, is calculated on the full sum of 85,000,000/., and the real 
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amount, therefore, is considerably less. A dulling apiece a week does 
not sound much to protect us from foreign foes, and to carry on our 
government at home. But if we look at the total sum paid for taxes, 
how little of it adds to our real happiness ! 22,000,000^. goes to 
pay for the wars of the past, 27,000,000^* to prepare for those of 
the future, ^protection from criminals at home and settlements of 
quarrels amongst ourselves cost us 6,000,000/. 

Out of the whole 85,000,000/., perhaps not more than the odd 
5,000,000/. adds to our real happiness and comfort ; the rest is the 
penalty of errors, and insurance against evil. 

1 have been sometimes told that it is a mistake to look at great 
national questions as a matter of £ , s. d* Of course it would be a 
mistake to do so exclusively. But pounds, shillings, and pence are 
mere measures. One might as well say that we ought not to attach 
importance to yards, feet, or inches. A pound sterling means so much 
human time, so much labour, so much food for our wives and chil- 
dren. Every pound the Government spends comes out of our pockets. 

Now when we talk of 8,000,000/. it runs off our tongue so easily 
that it is very difficult indeed to imagine how much the amount 
really is. But let us consider for a moment what might be 
effected for the advantage of the country with it. During the last 
election a broad sheet was circulated which brings this out very 
forcibly, though some of the items chosen are not exactly those 
which I should myself have selected. ‘ We might,’ it said, ‘ begin 
by building one hundred churches at 5,000/., one hundred chapels at 
5,000/., two hundred schools at 2,500/., one hundred baths and wash- 
houses at 5,000/., fifty infirmaries at 10,000/., ten blocks of indus- 
trial dwellings at 10,000/., two hundred cottage hospitals at 1,000/., 
one hundred reformatories at 5,000/., fifty asylums for the blind 
at 5,000/., one hundred people’s parks at 5,000/., and one hundred 
free libraries at 5,000/. We might give to benevolent societies 
500,000/. We might build fifty museums at 5,000/., and we might 
give schooling and books to five hundred thousand children at 1/., 
and one million blankets at 8s. each to comfort poor people in hard 
weather. We might give towards Irish distress 500,000/. ; 50/, 
each to ten thousand poor teachers, and 50/. each to ten thousand 
poor curates and dissenting ministers, and yet have a large surplus 
over.’ 

One reason why I have been anxious to call attention to the 
subject, is because our expenditure has been so rapidly rising. If we 
look back only twenty-five years, which is but a short space in the 
history of a nation, we shall find that our military and naval expen- 
diture has risen 3,000,000/., and our civil service expenditure more 
than 6,000,000/. As far as the latter, at any rate, is concerned, there is 
much no doubt^ — ^the education expenditure, for instance — which few 
would grudge ; most of the remainder is due to the grants in aid of 
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kMSul «!tpeBdifcur«, but not tbe less does this rapid growth require our 
amdous attention. That we may have femds ibr wise expenditure we 
mtwt ecohomise where we can. In the last number of the Finance 
accounts is contained an interesting comparison between 1882 and 
1867, which was select^ as being the first year of peace expendi- 
ture after the Crimean War. I have added also the corresponding 
figures for 1880, kindly furnished to me by the Treasury, which are 
interesting as being those of the last year of the late Conservative 
Administration. (See Table opposite.) 

It will be observed that the figures differ considerably from those 
on pp. 2 and 11, the reason being that they give the net amount of 
the taxes on the one side, and the net payments out of taxes on the 
other. For instance, on the credit side the stamps are less, because 
in this account tbe fee stamps are not included. On the debit side 
the Treasury has deducted for all receipts, distributing ihem under 
the different heads. The Civil Services stand in p. 2 at 18,083,000^., 
from which must be deducted the 70,OOOZ. paid towards the localisa- 
tion of the forces, leaving 18,01 3, OOOZ. as the gross total, composed 
as follows — 

Grants in aid .... £6,391,112 
Elementary education . . , 8,829,696 

Other civil services . . , 8,792,769 

£18,013,0W 

The total receipts to be deducted are 2,992,534?., divisible as 
follows, in reduction of Elementary Education Expenditure 35,558?,, of 
the Grants in Aid, 236,364?. ; and of other Civil Services, 2,720,612?. 

Hence the figures stand as follows — 


Elementary education • , 

Less • . . , 

. £3,829,696 
- . 86,668 


£3,794,037 

Grants in aid , 

Less , . 

. £6,391,112 
. . 236,864 


£8,1^748 

Other civil services • , 

Less . . , . 

. . £8, 702, 760 

' . 2,720,612 


£6,072,167 

The total apparent increase of expenditure since 1858, then, is 
10,000,000?. j but of this 3,700,000?, arose from the increase of 
grants in aid of local taxation, and 3,000,000?. from the improve- 
ment in national education# The other civil services have risen 
comparatively little, which shows what may be done by care and 
economy. On the other hand, the increase of 5,000,000?, in the 
military charge is very lamentable. It will probably be said that it 
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is in proportion to that of other great European' Powers. I 

do not propose, however, now to enter into that subject i uij object 
Ibr, the present has been not to discuss the many interesting and 
important questions of policy which are raised by the figures, but 
merely as far as possible to give a clear and succinct account of the 
national balance sheet. c 

The nominal expenditure of 1882 was 85,500,000^^, as against 
84,100,000^. in 1880, the last Conservative year, and shows there- 
fore an apparent increase of 1, 400, 000 L If, however, we deduct 
from both years the service of the debt, the figures, as shown in the 
finance accounts, of actual expenditure out of taxes were 45,180,000L 
for 1882, as against 45,300, 000^. for 1880. In considering the cha- 
racter of the expenditure, it will be observed also that in 1882 we spent 
350, 000?. more on education, and that 175,000?. more wa^ devoted to 
grants in aid of local expenditure ; while 1,000,000?. less was devoted to 
military purposes than in 1880. In 1882, there were, moreover, con- 
siderable payments for expenditure really incurred under the Conserva- 
tive Administration — for instance, 1,350,000?. in repayment of the 

6.000. 000?. spent by Lord Beaconsfield’s government in connection 
with the Russo-Turkish war; 500,000?. on account of the Afghan war; 
and 88,000?. for the loan to India &c., making together 1,938,000?., 
to which I am not sure that the South African expenditure should 
not be added. This 1,938,000?., at any rate, ought in reality to 
be deducted for 1882, in which it was paid but not spent, and added 
to those in which it was spent, but not paid. 

Again, there is the 2,000,000?. contributed by Sir Staiford North- 
cote towards the expense of the Afghan war. That was really a military 
expense. If the usual course had been adopted, and it had been granted 
as a vote to India, it would have appeared in the expenditure of the year. 
But Sir Stafford Northcote adopted a peculiar and ingenious device 
of finance. He did not grant the money to India, but lent it to 
India ‘ without interest.’ The principal sum has also since been 
remitted. This then, I maintain, must be added to the. real expen- 
diture of 1880, bringing it up to over 47,000,000?. as against 

43.000. 000?. in 1882, showing a balance in favour of 1882 of at 
least 4,000,000?. I 

As regards the reduction of the debt in 1880 and 1882, the facts 
are as follows. The nominal amount of the reduction of debt in 
1880 was 6,260,000?., but of this the greater part was taken, not from 
revenue, but from* the balance at the Bank. The expenditure for 
that year was 2,840,000?. more than the revenue, and this amount, 
therefore, must be subtracted. Then again the 2^000,000?. voted to 
India on account of the Afghan war was borrowed, and must there- 
fore be allowed for. Taking these two sums, amounting together to 
4,840,000?., from the 5,260,000?., we get 420,000?. as the real reduc- 
tion of debt. On the other hand, in 1882, the reduction of debt 
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out of iueomo was 6,380,0002.,^ besldos which there was a surplus of 
350,0002. The reduction of debt was, therefore, 6,830,0002. in 
1882, against 420,000/. in 1880, a diffeitmoe in favour of 1882 of no 
less than 6,410,0002. ! 

The two accounts will stand as follows — 


18f0 

Dfbt repaid 

Less borrowed for India . . 

. £6^00^ 

. 2,000.000 

Excess of expenditure on income . 

3,260,6o6 
. 2,840,000 

Real reduction of debt 

420,000 

18S2 

Debt repaid 

Excess of income on expenditure . 

£ 

. £0, 380,000 
360,000 

Real reduction of debt . 

. 0,730,000 


John liUBBOCK. 

* Tho total reduction of debt in 1882 was 7,4OO,O0OZ. the difference coming mainly 
from tho surplus of 1881. 


Tot. Xlir.— Xo. 7i. 
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^ WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY SON ^ 

In how many hundreds of English homes this question is asked every 
day of the year ; and, alas! how very seldom is the answer, even 
mentally, satisfactory. 

Let us first see if we can discover the causes of this difficulty in 
answering what appears at first sight a plain question, and one easy 
of solution, and then try to suggest a means of dealing with it suc- 
cessfully. 

Now, the causes may be briefly dealt with under the following 
heads : 

1. A general increase of population, and the absence of a corre- 
sponding and proportionate increase in the number of appointments 
in the army, navy, the Government departmental offices, and the 
Church. 

2. A more general diffusion of wealth amongst the upper and 
lower middle classes, which has caused a great accession to the ranks 
of those who desire that their children, if not themselves, should be 
classed as gentlefolks. 

Many families which, fifteen or twenty years ago, never dreamed 
of sending their sons into the army, the navy, or into any occupations 
other than trade, now furnish quite a host of competitors at the'ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

3. The very limited field for the successful and satisfactory em- 
ployment of youths belonging to the upper classes, in honourable 
situations connected directly with commercial or|financial business. 

Although it may be urged that persons of good family and high 
birth have not only succeeded as directors of joint-stock 'companies, 
but have also made fortunes on the Stock Exchange, earn^ a liveli- 
hood as promoters arid secretaries of commercial enterprises, and even 
served long apprenticeships as clerks in mercantile firms, still it can- 
not be held that‘ the occupation i& desirable, the ambition lofty, or 
the result worthy of men of that class and education. Neither by 
education, nor by habits and early surroundings, are youths of the 
upper classes fitted for such work. Many of the best years of a young 
man’s life are wasted in an attempt to adapt him to uninteresting 
mercantile business routine, and to habits of thought and^^ action 
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entirely foreign to his former dreame, desires, and, indeed, to his very 
nature. 

4. The defective system of general education, which, adopted in 
times gone by, has not been sufficiently modified to cope with the 
necessities arising out of altered ciroumidances. 

5. The desire of every one, from the small farmer and tradesman 
upwards, to give such an education to their sons as will engender a 
distaste of the lif§ led by the parents, and a desire either to become 
rich more rapidly, and with less labour, or to do as little work as the 
funds at their disposal will admit. 

6. The fact that thousands of foreigners, chiefly G-ermans of good 
education and apt in business, are employed by mercantile houfles 
throughout this country. As they come over here to learn English 
and English modes of doing business, and as these foreigners accept, 
and can live upon, salaries on which any young Englishman would 
starve. The conditions of competition are most unequal. 

Having now enumerated most of the causes, let us see if we can 
trace the results. By some such means we shall find it more easy to 
discover, or at any rate to suggest, a remedy for the evil. 

Let us suppose that our feon has arrived at the age of twelve, and 
that we have not yet made up our mind what is to be his future oc- 
cupation in life. Now, at that age it is most difficult — and, indeed, 
almost impossible in very many instances — to find out his physical 
capabilities, mental capacity, or moral qualifications to an extent 
sufiicient to enable a parent to decide on the lad’s future career. 
In former times a country gentleman could be almost certaiu of 
sending his son either into the army, or the navy, or of educating him 
specially for the Church or the Bar. Now, however, the avenues 
leading to these professions are crowded with applicants outbidding 
one another ; not in the sound, educational, and personal qualifica- 
tions suitable to the successful pursuit of their future profession ; but 
crammed with superficial knowledge, and with such generalities and 
answers to ‘ catch ’ questions as will enable them to scrape through 
the examinations and obtain the requisite places iu the list of accepted 
competitors. 

Twenty years ago almost every gentleman of good family and 
moderate income used to manage somehow to get the name of one of 
his sons placed on the books of one or other of the great pulfiic 
schools, and in many instances, even before the age of ten, lads WfoNs 
promised commissions in the army or a nomination in, the navy* 13ie 
course of education was generally to send boys to* a priviate aobool 
till they attained the age of twelve, then to a public stilMKd, where 
generally four or five years were spent in obtaining sufllcient educa- 
tion ih classical knowldlge to enable them to trahi^aitse correctly a 
I^tin, and perhaps a Greek ins<nip^ after yeara. The chief 
acquirements at public schools have generally l»en oiie or two life- 

QQ2 
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loilg Mends, many acquaintances, and considerable practice in cricket, 
football, or rowing, according to the prevailing taste in the school. 
The chief advantages gained by a public-school education consist in 
the development of character, and the rubbing down of the sharp 
comers which would otherwise have made diitcult and painful the 
lad’s entrance into ^ the world ’ as a man. 

But for all practical purposes lads learn at most of feur high-class 
public schools nothing, or next to nothing,' which WriU enable them to 
enter direct from school into the business of life, or into any of the 
professions. Thus at the age of seventeen— and often, indeed, at 
eighteen — the young man has to be sent to some cramming establish- 
ment, where the special knowledge which is necessary to enable him 
to enter upon active life is packed into his brain in such a manner, 
and under such conditions, as that in less than a year it is found 
to have all oozed out, and left the brain in a state of confusion — 
if not of absolute disease. 

Education — if it be deserving of sUch a name — of this nature 
frequently succeeds in landing a young man at the foot of the ladder 
in the profession which in most cases has been chosen for him ; 
but it has not in any way fitted him to get higher by means of 
special acquirements. When the lad joins the army the country 
pays him ; although for many months he can render no service, being 
obliged to learn his drill, and the many details of regimental life 
and administration which could easily have been taught him before 
joining. In the navy this remark does not apply to the same extent ; 
as boys join the training-ship at an early age, and imbibe habits of 
discipline. At the same time they obtain a thoroughly nautical, 
and an excellent practical education. In neither of these cases, 
however, has the lad received any training to fit him for active 
service in the field 6r in works of an exploratory nature. The result 
is, that instead of being independent of all help when they find 
themselves thrown for the first time entirely on their own resources, 
they are helpless, are disgusted or disheartened at the discomforts 
which a very little knowledge would have caused to disappear, and 
are far less efficient in their profession than if camp life had formed 
a part of their training as boys. 

Frequently it occurs that the lad either fails to win his com- 
mission in one of the professions of arms, to obtain practice at the 
Bar, to enter into the (xdvemment service in any form, or even into 
holy orders. If this failure happens, as it too frequently does 
happen, he is generally looked upon as a ^ black sheep,’ and he is 
shipped off to America or to the Colonies to make his own way. 
And under what conditions or chances of suceess is the unfortunate 
lad sent? Has he been educated or trained in any way for the 
struggle for life which he has to make against nature, or with men 
armed with long colonial experience, and whose antecedents have 
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znade them strong for the hattfe, and well-fitted to run in the 
race for wealth. 

ilow heavily weighted is the well-horn, half-educated young 
English boy, and what a small chance he has of success imder such 
circumstances I Ho w often is the poor young man blamed for want 
of pluck, perstverance, or patience, when the fault should properly 
be laid to the charge of those who so recklessly launched him into 
such a life, badly prepared, mentally and morally, and so miserably 
equipped for the work. 

In most cases the parents or guardians consider that they have 
done sufficient and what is right, if they procure a dozen letters of 
introduction to colonial magnates, or to men who have made ‘ their 
pile,’ as it is termed. The lad arrives with a perfect outfit suitable 
for anything except for his future mode of existence ; he presents 
one or two of his letters of introduction, and perhaps is Asked to 
dinner by some of the persons to whom the letters are addressed ; 
but if he should expect material help from such quarters he is 
lamentably mistaken. Most of the successful men in the colonies 
began with nothing ; had neither money nor letters of introduction 
themselves, and the fashion is to look with little favour on youngsters 
who lean upon such means of commencing colonial life. 

What then remains for the lad to do ? He soon finds that 
hotel life, club life, and the expenses of boarding houses have 
made a serious diminution in the limited funds at his disposal; 
and, after trying by means of advertisements, &c., to obtain em- 
ployment, he discovers that the only way open to him is to buy a 
horse, and diminish his wardrobe and kit to the smallest possible 
compass, comprising only a change of clothes. Thus equipped he 
starts off up country. Hundreds of miles must often be travelled 
before he can find any settler willing to let him learn his work 
without other remuneration than bis board and lodging. He thus 
finds himself associated in daily life with men raogtly of but little 
education and no refinement, and chiefly of a class much inferior 
to his own. If he be obliging he may soon, if also patient and 
good-tempered, adapt himself to the rough ‘ horse play ’ and prac- 
tical jokes which are usually the portion of ‘new chums.’ If be be 
intelligent, indefatigable, a good rider, and handy, he will probably 
get on with the owner or the overseer, and at the first vacancy he 
may hope to be admitted on the ‘permanent hands’ pay-sheet* 
This done, it should depend then only on his steadiness an4 ability 
to rise in position as well as in emoluments. But at what a cost 
of friction, and loss of time, will he not have earned bis reward! 
And who have been his companions daring all these years, and how 
much of his educational or natural refinement has been retained 
after living such an animal life for so many years ? 

Let us now follow such a lad through the various stages of a 
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e^loiaial life, if instead of electiuj^ to goon a pastoral station he 
should decide on buying an agricultural ‘ plot,’ and should settle on 
it as a farmer. After repeated delays and much heartboming he 
obtains his land-grant, and anives on his property, which we will 
suppose is situated in what is by muTteay termed the ^ settled 
districts.’ Although this expression might convey to hicj English mind 
that there would be a fair sprinkling of settlers in the neighbourhood, 
the truth will only dawn upon him, when, after riding for hours, he 
may succeed in discovering here and there a ^ weather-board ’ or * log ’ 
hut surrounded by a patch of cultivation with black stumps of trees 
two feet high, standing all over the fields, and a want of tidiness 
which grates unpleasantly on his English farming education, if he 
should have had any. 

Discouraged at the loneliness and desolation of the scene, and 
utterly bewildered as to what are the first steps to be taken, and 
how to take them, he seeks for some man who will help him to 
build his ‘humpy,’ or bark hut, and who will show him how to 
begin to get something into the land, prior to getting something 
out of it. If it be heavily timbered, of course the trees must 
be cut down, the tops and branches and useless timber rolled 
together and left to dry for some months prior to burning them. 
The other trees, if they can be made saleable, have to be felled, 
rolled and dragged from the field. The grass and weeds have to be 
cut, dried, and burned, and then the land has to be fenced. Now, 
what education has this poor young man had which will enable him 
at once to set about this work ? and yet in most instances he 
must do it or part of it with his own hands, if ever he is to 
succeed. In order to get the maximum of work out of a colonial 
labourer, the employer must not only know how things ought to 
be done, but be able and willing to take off his coat and show how 
he wishes the work to be executed. 

Let us pass over the first few weeks of our young farmer’s colonial 
life on his property, and look in upon him as he sits down to his 
sapper half an hour after sundown. He has been, or ought to have been, 
out in the field at sunrise, having breakfasted beforehand, and he is 
now tired out with his long day’s work, and having no one except his 
cook or his labourer with whom he could talk, and being too sleepy to 
read or write, he goes to bed as soon as, having due respect to his 
digestion, he dares. And this must be the round of his life for years, 
for even if he should be rich enough to be able to absolve himself from 
any participation in the manual labour on the estate, he must be ou 
the ground, and in the exercise of active supervision all the working 
hours of the day. Neither can he look forward to much, if to any, 
oompanionship or social gatherings in connection with his neighbours. 
In the colonies most men engaged in tW struggle to win riches 
from mother earth are too tired for visiting or receiving visits in 
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the evening ; and even if a man does look in on his neighboui: oooa- 
sionally, it is chiefly to have a drink, and to talk abont such 
maters as are more suited to the mind of half-educated rustios than 
to the requirements of a man bom a genUemln, and educated as an 
English gentleman generally is. 

Now, in^setting out fdainly the discomforts and disadvantages 
of a colonial life to young gentlemen, it must not be at all under-* 
stood, or even inferred that life in the colonies is not a fine, and 
perhaps even a noble profession for young men of good family. On 
the contrary, it would be most advisable both in their own interests 
as well as in the interests of our dear old England, the colonies, and 
the British Empire generally, that hundreds of such young men 
should select some of our colonies as fitting fields for a laudable 
ambition to leave a highly- respected name behind them. 

But what is to be lamented is that there are at present no places 
either in England or in the colonies where the education of lads could 
be commenced and completed in such a manner that the first severe 
trials experienced by a ‘ new chum ’ may be in part if not whcUy 
obviated. It may still be urged that, even if the educational and 
preparatory stages be satisfactorily surmounted, young men would 
still have to come face to face with the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment for themselves and their capital immediately on arrival in the 
colony. Moreover, it may be said that to possess herds of cattle, 
flocks of sheep, and to farm a certain number of acres can be of no 
benefit to any one except to the man himself ; that money can be 
made in trade or on the Stock Exchange at home without the 
discomforts attendant on the first few years of a colonial existence ; 
and that after all, money-making, although good for the individual, 
can hardly be termed a laudable ambition, or as being of advantage 
to Imperial interests. 

To enable us to consider the conditions of life under which a 
lad would enter on a new existence in each of the colonies, and 
to consider with greater ease the chances which a young man of 
gentle birth would have of being able to cause the good influences, 
arising out of his personal character and habits, to make themselves 
felt in political life as well as in the society of which he is a member, 
it is necessary to have travelled in almost all, or to have lived in 
some of the colonies ; so as to bi^ able to gauge, with some degree of 
accuracy, the high appreciation and the innate consideration which is, 
even at first, accorded to such men of steady habits and refinement 
wherever they may find themselves in the British Empire. 

The contrast to the masses is so great, that the oonduet snd habits 
of most new-^coQiors of that class firom England foipn the subject of 
nmch comxoent in the ne%hboinhood for some^t^^ after their arrival. 
Opl(m^tB are, genemlly speaking, qw in th^ instinctB as to the 
character of those with whom they are brought in contact. A young 
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to avoid doubtfol socloty^ and showing mme^ Int^- 
Ussl to anahe bis way in an honost manner, is treated with a rei^keet 
ISMdi' in a ^ort time amounts to deference. The outoomeof this 
leeHng is frequently shown in Hie form of a requisitioii from the re-> 
spectable people of his town or distTict to allow himself to be brought 
forward as their representative in the House of Assembly^. 

It is needless to point out to any one who knows anything about 
colonial politics and politicians tlie almost magic indu^soe exercised in 
either House by the temperate, educated, and refined language of an 
English gentleman of ordinary power and ability. The mixture of leaven 
of this description, even in small quantities^ must raise the whole tone 
of debate, and must elevate tbe aims and objects of the Legislature. 

But in order to prepare a man for entrance into public life in 
the colonies, with tbe laudable object before him of raising the 
standard of morality, whether political, commercial, or social, it is 
necessary that some training should be given to the lad in this 
country ; so that he may at once be able to grasp the princtples of 
political economy and take a wide view of all the burning questions 
of the day. In the education of an intending colonist a close study 
not only of the geography and geology of the land of his future home, 
but also tbe history and the laws of the colony, should form a portion 
of the curriculum. In short, to be a colonist should be to follow the 
profession of colonisation and settlement ; and at the age of fourteen 
the education of the lad ought to be conducted in such a manner as 
to enable him, at seventeen or eighteen, to go from England to the 
colony of his choice, fully prepared to take his place in the ranks of 
that fine army of English men who have won, and are still winning 
daily battles against those rebellious portions of English lands which 
only require pluck, perseferance, and knowledge to make them teem 
with a thriving and happy population of our countrymen. 

It is encouraging to know that an educational establishment of 
this type will be shortly called into existence. A long lease has been 
obtained of a considerable tract of land in the South of England, 
suitable in eveiy way for tbe successful carrying out of a thorough 
system of education, embracing everything necessary to prepare 
youngsters for direct entry into colonial life. Another step in this 
direction has been recently taken, by the creation of a speeiai settle- 
ment in one of the colonies for young men of the uppm* dasses. The 
object is to settle, on a large area of good land, a fair sprinkling of 
young Englishmen.of education and refinement, who will g^ually 
act as an attraction to that portion of the country of a working 
population. The plan is to build a boarding-botiae is a central 
position in tbe block set apart fol the special eettiement t the house 
to -bo roughly furnished and managed a» a pfO|»ietary club j the 
management and discipline to be In the hands of a gentleman who, 
though Itfought up in England, has cdLonial expetimice, and who 
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would advi^%e young men as to the best nmde of dealing witli saoh 
lands as they might be able to acquire. In this maimer young men 
would be able to continue to live with their equals, to aocui^m 
themselves gradually to the hard life of a aettler, and to develop 
their property under the supervision of an experienced gentleman of 
their own c^s in society. This life in eommon would obviate 
many of the evil4) the discomforts, and the diSculties attendant on 
the first stages of colonial life. After two years the young man should 
have built hie own house^ and thus made room for a successor to bis 
place in the general home. 

The scheme is by no means a novel one ; but it is believed to be 
now for the first time about to be put into a practical form, and carried 
out in a thoroughly businesslike manner. The whole question is one 
of the utmost interest, not only to parents and guardians of the 
upper classes in this country, but also to statesmen in our various 
colonies, who will be able to discern in this immigration an additional 
strand to the rope which every Englishman must hope will long bind 
with strong though silken ties the colonies to the mother-country. 
That such additional strands are required in some of the colonies no 
one who knows them or their politics can doubt. Many acts of the 
Imperial Government have, alas I tended to a belief that it was the 
desire of the mother-country to cast off her offspring, or at any rate 
to loosen the cordial relations and sentimental ties which until 
recently always bound England to her colonies. 

It is most lamentable that, even amongst people of educatj|»n 
and much general knowledge, there should exist not only an 
utter indifference to, but also a crass ignorance qf most, if not of all, 
of our colonies. Often one meets people who could not describe geo- 
graphically any one of our dependencies, andlwho much less know any- 
thing of their climate or suitability for settlement* What a change 
would occur if to become a colonist or a settler were to belong to a noble 
profession 1 How eagerly would parents, guardians, sisters, brothers, 
and even cousins read and learn all that could .be learnt about the 
colonies to which their belongings had gone I Thus, in sentiment at 
any rate, would our colonies be treated, and thought of, and considered 
as an integral part of th(^t vast British Empire over which the sun 
never sets, and which has been created by those brave, bold, and ad-*- 
venturous men who felt a desire to conquer new worlds, and that the 
old world was too small for their ambition or their energies. Then 
should we see colmsts not only glad to get back tq the ^ eld oouotry,* 
hut keying up a warm and an affectionate interest in ali matters, 
political or socdal, which could affect her. Then would old England 
be able to feel quite sure that the Colonies, hcgr^ehildziM^ treat 
an attack upon her as an insult to their parent. Tipn ahould we see 
cdonial legislation leas nairow in its oonoeptm, lew lestnctive in 
its operation, and less injurious in its effects upon commerce. In 
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obfiervations it mvk not be supposed that tbm is 
^ colonial legislators as a body. It mum^ hommp 
bii^^Me^iiaHy expected that men who^ lives have been fa^ the ipost 
piort spent in the <bush’ and in the active pursuit oCbusinesa^ oan 
enddenly become masters of political economy, or fit to disentangle 
tiie web of difficult questions which are the natural ODi^pne of the 
creathm of new w<nrid^ and of new centres of civiliaaiion and oommeroe* 
The wonder Is that so few mistakes are made; and that Ibe invari- 
able contests which must always arise between capital and labour 
have been so successfully and so peaceably arranged. 

A great object will have been attained if, through a perusal of 
this article, attention is more dosely drawn to * Greater Britain ’ 
and to the new gates opened to avenues leading to a manly and 
healthy eadstence, with aims worthy of any man calling bmself an 
Englishman. 


W. F»IIJ)IK0. 



ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. 

Gtobthe’s account of beauty is surely tbe best that Has eve^ been 
given of it: Da« Schone ist eim Manif station 
gesebze^ Me une ohne deseen Eracheinung ewig wdren verborgen 
gehlieben* ‘ Tbe beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws of nal^, 
which, but for its apparition, would have for ever remained hidden 
from us.’ Nothing can be truer; we may remember it every tune 
that we look on a lovely face, every time (still more) that we regard 
a fine work of literature. Yes ; what is beautiful attracts us and 
delights us by virtue of natural laws; but these laws are semet, w© 
cannot draw out the recipe for making the beautiful from them ; when, 
however, the beautiful meets us, and we are attracted and delighted 
by it, then we find that here we have them manifested. Now the at- 
traction and delight from what is beautiful is thus, as we see, a 
natural force, and it is moreover one of the most powerful natumd 
forces that act upon mankind. When therefore w© have suoeeeded 
in enlisting it in support of conduct and religion, we have enlisted a 
most potent auxiliary. But furthermore, when we have once got this 
auxiliary, it is necessary to remember that there is smnething secret 
and incalculable about its nature. We da not know how it is origi!i- 
ated ; we cannot break it up and be sure of being able to produce it 
afiesh by methods of our own ; if we tamper with it, we are likely to 
lose it. There it is at presait, and it is of a most subtle and fugitive 
nature ; let us treat it, therefore, with all respect. 

Thoughts of this' kind pass through my mhid as I turn over the 
pages of the revised veraimi of the New Testament. Our establidbed 
versimi comes to us from image of singular power, and has gmat 
beaui^. Tins beauty is a source of great power. Use and wcmt have 
farther addjsd to the power of this beauty by attaching to 
version a thousand sentiments and assoeiations. 
of the utmost magnitude has come into being. The ;ieiiii6C8 seeiKi 
to me to have be^ insufficiently aware either of thia 

force, or of its'importance and value. They toovm^ either 

as if they had the recipe, if th% Inoke up the beauty and 

senUment attaching to the old versi<mi this force 

afiresh themaelves, or else as if ^e foioe w«i» of no great 

importance. In eith^ case they are mistakmu beauty oi the 

old version is * a manifestation of seoiwilaws of and neither 
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tlie mmn sor any of us can be #are of finding ibe recipe, if wdestroy 
iMs snaadfe^ for compounding another as good. And if wei think 

that lbs beauty does not much matter, then we have nature ngainst 
U8 $ fin: a manifestation of beauty is a manifestation of laws of 

The Dean of Chichester has attacked the revisers with exceedin|p 
great vehemence, and many of his reasons for hostility t^them I do 
not share. But Krhen he finally fixes on a te8t*>passag6 and condemns 
them by it, he shows, I must say, a genuine literary Instinct, a true 
sense for style, and brings to my mind that to him it was given 
to produce, long ago, in an Oxford prize^poem, that excellent line 
descdbiug Petra which Arthur Stanley used to praise so warmly — 

A rose-red city, half as old as time. 

The Dean of Obicbester takes for bis test the well-known passage in 
the first chapter of , the Second Epistle of Peter: ‘And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue know- 
ledge; and to knowledge temperance | and to temperance patience ; 
and to patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness charity.’ By this work of the old translators he 
then places the work of the revisers: ‘Yea, and for this very cause 
adding on your part all diligence, in your faith supply virtue ; and 
in your virtue knowledge ; and in your knowledge temperance ; and in 
your temperance patience ; and in your patience godliness ; and in 
your godliness love of the brethren ; and in your love of the brethren 
love.’ In merely placing these versions side by side, the Dean of 
Chichester thinks that he has done enough to condemn the revised 
version. And so, in truth, he has. 

That is to say, he has done enough to condemn it as a 8ub|iitute 
for the old version. He has made evident, by a startling ex^ple, 
how it has not the power of beauty and sentiment attaching to the 
old version, and can never have it. The instinct of self-pjreservation 
in humanity will make us retain the old version which has this 
power. If by an act of authority the new version could be made to 
supersede the old and the old to go out of use, a blow wotild be struck 
at religion in this country far more dangerous to it than the htndnmces 
with which it has to contend now*— beer-^shops. Dissent, Bitualitfto, 
the Salvation Army, and the rest of the long and sad list. The new 
enemy would be indifierence; an ever-growing indifierence to a New 
Testament which failed to delight and move men like the <fid, and to fix 
its phrases in their memory. ‘ Thou wilt not leave his soul in Hades,' 
is never likely, we may depend upon it, virdm vdUare per ota* 

The revisers have be^ led away by a very natural desiie to 
eotract all the mistakes of the oM vewion, and to inalte a which 

should be perfectly accurate. When once one is enga^, indeed, in 
a task Bke that of the Tevisers, the desire to alter is sure to grow 
4 upon one as one proceeds, the * effeiiMoulum of scrupulousness,’ as 
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Butler calLi it^ is stiie to iuoreasa; until ot last one is capable 
forgetting that even the acidst was made for man and mit man for the 
aoiist, ai^ of waging against the past tesmtes of the old version an 
often pedantic war. To have^foUen into this eonise of proceeding is so 
natural, that Iwill hy no means make h; a mailer leproach 
the revisers : prohably^ had I been one of theni, I should have foBen 
into it myseu. But it .would have remained none the less true that 
this is just one of those cases where < the half,’ as the Greek funverh 
says, ‘ is more than the iihole ; ’ and that, by resisting the impulBe to> 
altar, by never forgetting that the object in view was not to make a 
perfectly accurate translation, but to pres^ve unimpaired the fome 
of beauty and sentiment residing in the old version at the same time 
that one made such corrections as were indeed necessary — only by 
submitting to these conditions was real success possible to the revisers. 
As it is, they have produced a work excellently fitted to help and in- 
struct, in reading the New Testament, all who do not know Gredk — 
a work which in this way will be of invaluable usefulness, and foom 
which every reader will probably import for bis own use into his New 
Testament such corrections as seem to him urgently needed. But 
they have not done that which they were meant to do : they have 
not given us a version which is just the old version improved, and 
which can take the place of it. In fact, a second company of revisers 
is now needed to go through the recent revision, and to decide 
what of it ought to be imported into the established version, and 
with what modifications. ^ 

Meanwhile the time approaches for the revised version of the Old 
Testament, also, to make its appearance. Before it comes, let os say 
to ourselves and say to the revisers that the principal books of the 
Old Testament are things to be deeply enjoyed, and whieh have been 
deeply enjoyed hitherto. It is not enough to translate them accu- 
rately ; they must be translated so as also to be deeply enjoyed, and 
to exercise the power of beauty and of sentimmt which they have 
exercised upon us hitherto. Correct information by itself, as Butler 
profoundly says, is ‘ really the least part ’ of education ; just as re- 
ligion, he adds, ‘ does not consist in the knowledge and belief even of 
fundamental truths.’ No; education and religion, says Butler, eosm^ 
sist mainly in our being Inought by them f to a certain temper and 
behaviour.’ Nbw, if we are to be brought to a temper and . 

our afiectiems must be engaged ; and a force of beauty os of senti^ 
ment is lequisite for engaging them. ^ 

Oorreot xmiderix]^ is very often oonspicuoudj 
authorised version of the Old Testmnent; for mcoe for 

more conspkuooslyf i&deed, than frmn our anthovfosd w of the 
New. Correct InfoimatiQai os to the meaning, oftener 

fails us in reading or hearing the Gld TSsstameni; oiid the need for 
revision is great. But what a power is iq the wordf as they staiu^ 
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ofilpiK^to attftfeli a clear meaniag te tibrn 1 We 

truths which have « surpassing giundeaf 
lor lend to the connexion with h sitonktir 

of inaxch and sound worthy of the great objects: with which we 
connect them. Tafce^ fe instance, the two idiort lessons^froin Isaiah 
which we hear in church on Ohristmas Bay. Hardly any one can 
feel that he understands them clearly as he hears them read t indeed, 
as they now are, they cannot be understood clearly. But they 
connect themselves strikingly and powerfully with the great event 
which the festival of Christmas commemorates, and Ihey have a 
magnificent glow and movement, ‘For every battle of the warrior 
is with confbsed noise, and garments rolled in blood i but this 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire.* No one of us understands 
clearly what this means, and indeed a clear meaning is not to be got 
out of the words, which are a mistranslation. Yet they delight 
the ear, and they move us. Professor Eobertson Smith brings an 
amended translation : ‘ For the greaves of the warrior that stampeth 
in the fray, and the garments rolled in blood, shall be cast into the 
fire as fuel for the flame.’ Yes, we understand ; but the charm of the 
thing is rudely shaken. Mr. Cheyne brings us a translation more 
close and correct still : ‘ For every boot of him that trampleth noisily, 
and the cloak rolled in blood, are for burning, tbe fuel of fire.’ The 
charm has altogether vanished, if we receive these words to super- 
sede the old words ; the charm has vanished, never to return. 

Mr. Cheyne and Professor Eobertson Smith read their Isaiah in 
the original Hebrew, and in the Hebrew they enjoy him. Tbeir 
translation of him, Eke their notes and commentaries on |pm, are 
designed to give correct and exact information as to Ms meaning. 
But such correct information is in the present case,iU8 Butler has told 
us, ‘ really tbe least part ’ of the matter ; the main thing is the effecjt 
of a wonderful work of poetry and prophecy upon the soul and spirit. 
And this they themselves, as I have said, get by reading it in the 
Hebrew. But the mass of EngEsh readers, who know no Hebrew, 
how are they to get as fidly as possible, for their soul and spirit, the 
effeet of this wonderful work ? Granted that they get some of it even 
freon the |H!esent imperfect translation of our Bibks ; but we must 
allow that they do not and cannot get it at all fiiEy. Such trans- 
lation as that of which I have c^uoted speciiiiens above, will not give 
it them more fully. It will give them more oofreet knowledge of 
Isaiah’s meaning; but his effect npon their seul and sfnxit it will 
even impair, and render less than it is now. ^ What fe to be done ? 
Can nothing be done to give it to them more foEy f ^ 

Such is the question which vdth the revised^ m the New 
Teslamnt in my. hands, and therevii^ y^ Testament 

in prosfiect, I keep asking myself about Isaiab. Taking him merely 
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bkm m ki» ooaiaite. tk« 1 late 

tke valtie of tlio operation: of pod;ry 

extremely higk ; and i&om im poetry from om 

own Bbakespeare and Milton, greaiae tkey affO^aad our own ae they are, 
hare 1 received so maeh delight andrj|teidiis^^^^^ ham Hmner and 
Isaiah* To (now, in addition to one’s native Uteratore, a great poetry 
and literature not of home growth, is w ininence ^ the highest 
value ; it widens one’s range. The Bihk has thus been an iniueiiee 
of the highest value for the nations of Chdstendcan. Jmd ihe e^Teet 
of Hebrew poetry can be preserved and transferred in a fordgn lan- 
guage, as the effectof other great poetry cannot. The effect of Hcoaor, 

effect of Dante, is and must he in great measure lost iu a transhdioit, 
because their poetry is a poetry of metre, or of rhjune, or both ; and 
the effect of these is not really transferable. A man may make a good 
English poem with the matter and thoughts of Homer or Dante, 
may even try to reproduce their metre, or to reproduce their rhyme ; 
but the metre and rhyme will he in truth his owny and the effect will 
■ he his, not the effect of Homer or Dante. Isaiah’s, on the other hand, 
is a poetry, as is well known, of parallelism ; it depends not on metre 
and rhyme, hut on a balance of thought, conveyed by a corresponding 
balance of sentence ; and the effect of this can he transferred to 
another language. Hebrew poetry has in addition the effect of asson- 
ance and other effects which cannot perhaps he transferred ; but ite main 
effect, its effect of parallelism of thought and sentence, can. I ask 
myself, therefore, this question : How can the effect of this best of 
a great poetry and literature, an effect of the highest worth and 
power, an effect which can in a great degree be preserved in translar 
tion, and which our old version doespres^ve, but renders imperfectly 
—how, to the mass of English people, who do nob know Hebrew, 
may the effect of Isaiah be so rendemd and conveyed as that they 
may feel it most fully ? 

First and foremost in importance, lor the attainment of such an 
end, is this rule — ^that the old version is not to he departed ffom with- 
out necessity. It comes from a great flowering-time of our litera- 
ture, and has created deep and powerful sentimaitB ; it is ptill the 
prime agent on which we have to rely for the attainment of our prime 
object, that Isaiah may be enjoyed fully, Incie^e of knewiei^s 
enables us to see mistakes in the old version and to connect them ; hut 
only xiristakes, reri mistakes, should be corrected, and th^shmdd be 
corrected gently. I once srid that I wouM forbeai^to 
vemon of Isairii wimre it made sense, whether the sensei^niaiie was that 
of the original csr not. I went too &r ; where the by the 

old verrion ii anoth^ sease tomtlmt of 

quixed. But we shcuM use a large and Ubemi: JMging what 

constitutes a departure from the sense of the original, If the general 
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senie we should be setieded. We should m% tefeid our^ 

ssImikB eslldi to a trial of skilliu which hesocoeeds best who vmim 
tht^gmai most litexalij and exactly. At leasts if we choose to 
fSfe trial of skill of such a kind, we should say to oulmdves 
all we can hope to produce in this way is what may be odled aids 
to the study of Isaiah-^^pable of being of great voe. perhaps, to 
students ; but the mass of mankind are not students, the mass 
of mankind want something qtdte diierent. To nmet tibe wants of 
the mass of mankind, our trial of skill must be, to succeed in altering 
as little as possible and yet altering enough ; and in altedngeiiough^ 
and yet leaving the reader with the impression that we have not 
altered at all, or hardly at all. Only thus can our revised version, 
under the actual conditions of the case, have charm ; and it is essential 
that it should have charm. 

The first chajrter of Isaiah really and strictly requires, for our 
jpurpose as thus laid down, three changes^ and three changes only. 
In verse 17, relieve the oppressed should be correct the oppressor ; 
in verse *25, thy tin should be thim alloy ; and in verse 31, for the 
maker of it we should read his work. Two or three other very slight 
chaises besides may be desirable, in order to bring out the effect 
better ; but these are the only changes which can be called indisr 
pensable. To re-write tbe chapter, if the reader we have in view is 
the great public, not the sifting and curious student, is fatal. If 
the authorised version had succeeded in giving the chapters which 
follow as happily as in giving the first chapter, the task of a re- 
viser would be easy indeed. But this high standard of success is 
not mamtained ; and consequently, in the chapters which follow, there 
is much more need of change than in the first chapter. Still our 
rule should always be to alter as little as possible, What^n be 
gained, or rather what is not lost, by changing, ‘ But Ahaz said, I will 
not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord,’ into, ‘ But Ahaa said, I will 
not ask, neither will I put Jehovah to the test’? Here.no change 
was needed at all. Where change is needed, our ideal should be a 
case such as one which is presented in the 16th verse of the 30lh 
chapter, where the change of a letter^ is all that is required to effect 
a needM improvement, and to effect it admirably. 

Undoubtedly the use of Jehovah or Jahve, instead of The Lord^ is 
inadmissibie in a version intended, not to be scanned by students, but 
to be enjoyed by tbe mass of xMers. Jehovah and Jahve have a 
mythological sound, and to substitute them for The Lord 
powerful sentiments long and deeply established already. The JEtemaJi 
is in itself a better equivalent than The Lord for /ahoook; it is adopted 
in one of the French versions. And in xnany 
whioh a man has present to his mind and hsMtually 
wii 4b well to adopt it ; he will find that it gives to the text a fiUler 

* Fly iotfiett* 
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and deeper significwiee, there are eombinatioas to which it 
does not lend kself without Mm. difficulty, and to which TAe lord 
lends itself better ; and at any rate, to banish thia .accustonaed reading, 
and to substitute for it everywhere The would be top racheal 

a change. There would be more loss to the seiitiment, from the dis- 
turbing shock caused to it by so great a change, than gain from the 
more adequat# rendering. 

The old translators of Isaiah, with the notion that a prophet is, 
above everything, a man who makes supernatural predictions, lean 
always to the employment of the future tense ; they use it excessively. 
But it is unnecessary and pedantic to change always, in order to mark 
that a prophet h not^ above everything, a man who makes super- 
natural predictions, their future tenses into presents. The balance of 
the rhythm is often deranged and injured by the correction,, without 
any compensating advantage. For in truth the present, the past, 
and the future, are all of them natural and legitimate tenses of pro- 
phecy. Sometimes the prophet may be said to intend them aH, to 
use them all ; and often one of them will serve to render him as well 
■ as another. « Therefore my people are gone into captivity, because 
they have no knowledge : and their honourable men are famished, 
and their multitude dried up with thirst. Therefore hell hath 
enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without measure: and their 
glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall 
descend into it.’ ^ Here preterites, presents, and futures, are mingled 
together; but the general sense is adequately given, and nothing is 
gained by endangering the rhythm of these fine veraes by turning 
all the tenses into presents. But sometimes the futures of the old 
version hinder our adequately seizing the sense, and. then they are to 
be altered. ‘Behold, their valiant ones shall cry without; the am- 
bassadors of peace shall weep bitterly.’ ® The magnates of Judah have 
been sent to Lacbish to make Hezekiah’s submission to Sennacherib ; 
the ambassadors are returned, and are at the gate of Jerusalem, bring* 
ing with shame and consternation the tidings that .the Assyrian, after 
accepting their submission and presents, insists further on the surrender 
of Jerusalem. ‘ Behold, Judah’s valiant ones cry without ; the am- 
bassadors of peace weep bitterly*’ The prophet is not predicting ; 
he sees and hears the envoys weeping at the city gate. In a case c^f 
this kind the future tense impairs the effect, and must be altmd* « 
The first requisite, if we are to feel and enjoy the hoeh of 
Isaiah aright, is to amend the authorised translation without destrqyw 
ing its effect. And the second requisite is to understhnd tW 
with which the book deals, the fiaets to which it makes tim 

expreaskma whi^ it employs—to do this, and to do it iriihowt 

of Isaiah ; questions of Imiguage, 

* Isaiaii V. 13. 14. • xsxili, 7. 
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of histoiy^ The student has Assyiian 
offering' themselves to him on ^one side, and the great 
dtmtroveisy as to the arrangement of the book of Isaiidi offering itself 
to him on the other. Kow, all kinds of knowledge are interesting, 
some kinds of knowledge are fascinating ; and the book of Isaiah 
invites us towards kinds of knowledge which are pecnii^ly fascinating. 
But there is the same danger here which there is in the apparatus of 
philological study which accompsmies and guards for us, in our boyhood, 
the entrance upon Greek. There is the danger of our losing ourselves 
in preliminaries, and of our being brought, by the pursait of an im- 
possible perfection, to miss our main design. Perfection is the ideal, 
tboroughnessin preparation is most precious. But there is the danger, 
also, of forgetting how short man’s time is, how easily he is diverted 
and distracted from his real aim, how easily tired. How many boys 
learning Greek never get beyond that philological vestibule in which 
we are kept so assiduously ; never arrive at Greek literature at all ! 
The adult student of Isaiah is exposed to the risk of a like misfor- 
tune, The apparatus to Isaiah is so immense, that the student who 
has to handle it k in danger of not living long enough to come ever 
to enjoy the performance of Isaiah himself. 

Four names stand out from among the names of Isaiah’s commen- 
tators. They are all of them the names of Germans. Mr. Cheyne is 
the first Englkhman who has given us a commentary on Isaiah of like 
seriousness and sound knowledge with theirs, and he would himself be 
the foremost to profess his obligations to them. The four Germans 
are Vitringa, Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch ; and of these four, again, 
two stand out most prominently, Ewald and Delitzsch. Both are in- 
valuable ; to both we owe all gratitude. Ewald kindles anj[ inspires 
us most, Delitzsch instructs us most. But at what a length he instructs 
us, and with what discursiveness! Life being so short as it is, and 
the human mind so shallow a vessel, can it be well to make us read a 
<do8ely-printed page of imperial octavo about the differeut kinds of 
wounds and their treatment, in connexion with the ‘wounds and 
brtdaes and putrefying sores spoken of by Isaiah ? Can it be neces- 
saary, in connexion with Isaiah’s phrase, ‘though yoor sins be as 
scaxlet,’^ to give us another like page on the mystical chsilbbcter of 
red and white to this sort of effect : ‘ Blood is the colour of fire and 
therefore of life $ blood k red, because life is a fire-farocess ’ ? 

No» it k not necessary ; and we must be, careful not to let ourselves 
be lost in excursionB of thk kind. Still, it is very requisite to un^r- 
Btand the situation with whidb the book of Isaiah desk, the &ct6 to 
which it mflk:e8 reteenoe, the expressions which it employe. For in- 
stance, the mystic names of Isaiah’s son^Bhear^jash^'eild Miaher- 
fihiilal-hash-baz, are of the very hii^iest significBnoe^ ' Ouo of them^ the 
name of Shear-jadrab, governs the who^ book* Yet not one in twenty 
< Isakli i. 6. ‘ » iWrf. 18. 
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among ordinary readers or bearers of Isaiab bBows wbat tbey mean. 
However, the ohief drawbaek to mot rigJbt Oipeynmt of Isaiah is oar 
ignorance of that whole Edtuaiicaai of wldc^ the book snpposes, 
rather than our ignorance of the meaning of paitieul^ 

Verses and passages from Isaiah are far more generally known, and 
far more presgnt to the minds of most of us, ihan passages from the 
Greek and Latin classics^ But they stand isolated in om 
out our having any hrm grasp of the facts io which they refn:, or as^ 
clear view of the situation of things which they suppose. Cultivated 
people have in general a much clearer and more connected notion of 
the important moments and situations in Greek and Koman history^ 
of the Persian war, the rise of Athens, the Peloponnesian war, the 
Sicilian expedition, the Roman Republic, the Punic wars, Gsesar and 
the Empire — than they have of the historical moment and situation 
with which Isaiah had to deal. But we cannot appreciate Isaiah un- 
less we have before our minds this moment and situation. 

Its history is well given in Professor Robertson Smith’s recent 
work on the Prophets ; but our purpose requires a narrative which will 
go into two or three pages, not a narrative spreading itself through 
a series of chapters. Let us try to sketch the situation. The^^eis 
some uncertainty in the chronology ; the old received dates of the 
Jewish kings have in some cases to be coiTected from data fumiahed 
by the Assyrian inscriptions. But, at any rate, the period with which 
we have to deal is the last half of the eighth century before Chriat. 
From 750 to 700 b.c. is the period of Isaiah’s activity. The chief 
countries concerned are Judah, Israel, Assyria, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia. 
Babylon for most of this period is as yet, though again and again rising 
in revolt, a vassal kingdom of Assyria, The great personages of the 
history are four successive kings of Assyria— Tiglath-pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib ; two successive kings of Judah, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah ; the king of Syria, Bezin ; Pekah,k 2 ng of Israel ; 
the king of Egypt, whom Isaiah calls by the general dynastic name 
of Pharaoh only ; and Tlrhakah, king of Ethiopia. ; The main events 
of our dfty yearsV period are the conquest of Samaria, the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, by the Assyrimis in 721 n.c^, and the foiiure 
of Senn^erib to possess himself of Jerusalem in 701. 

Of the final scope of Isaiah’s ideas, so far as we can apprdmnd it, 
and of the chamoter and grandeur of his proj^ietae delimuBei^ 

I may speak at more length hereafter. Here I only deal with his 
prophecy so for as our presentment of the historical ntuation ne(^^ 
Jsai^’s centre of action was Jerusalem. He was of noMo, 
accounts of even roynl birth. To bis native country of the long 
reigii of U»Efoh^ ti^ grandfother of Ahaz, had been a - tfone great 

powers wealth, and proepeiity. The rival kingdom of j inMiAr the 
reign of the second Jeroboam, in part confompormy^^w^ reign id' 
Uzziah, had likewise been conquering, rich, and ]^^osperous. Never 
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d of Solomon, aiid s^mmiion of this tssn tribet 
JFiiibi bad the two kingdoms enjoyed so amch |«osperity. Bnt when 
litiebi began his career, the tide of the northern kingdom's pro^rity 
bad long since turned. The king of Israel was now the subordinate 
dly of the king of Syria *, and the two kings, fearing extinction hy 
tbeir great militaiy neighbour on %be^^n^ Assyria, wfeich was press- 
ing hard upon them, desired to unite Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in 
resistance to Assyria’s progresSj and for this purpose to force the king 
of Judah into an alliance with them. At the end of Uzziah’s reign 
the detign was already formed. It was maturing during the reign of 
his son Jotham. And soon after the accession of Jotbam’s son, Ahaz, 
the kings of Syria and Israel appeared with an array in Judah, resolved 
to bend Ahaz to their will. 

The outward and seeming px‘osperity of Judah had continued 
until the death of Jotham. On this outward prosperity the eyes of 
Isaiah in his early manhood rested ; but it exercised no illusion upon 
him, he discerned its unsoundness. He saw his country with ‘an 
upper class materialised,’ an upper class full of cupidity, hardness, 
insolence, dissoluteness. He saw the lower class, the bulk of the people, ^ 
to be better indeed and more free from vice than the upper class ; 
he saw it attached in its way to the old religion, but understanding 
it ill, turning it into a superstition and a routine, admitting gross 
accretions and admixtures to it ; a lower class, in short, fatally im- 
paired by had example and want of leading. Butler’s profound 
words, so true for at any rate the old societies of the world, cannot 
but here rise to the mind; — ‘The behaviour of the lower rank of 
mankind has very little in it original or of home growth ; very little 
which may not be traced up to the influence of others, and4eB8 which 
is not capable of being changed by that influence. This being their 
condition, consider now what influence, as well as power, their supe- 
riors must, from the nature of the case, have over them. And expe- 
rience shows that they do direct and change the course of the world“^ 
ns they please. Not only the civil welfare but the morals and religion 
of their fellow-creatures greatly depend upon them.’ 

In his first deliverances, soon after the year 740, Isakh denounced 
as unsound the still existing outward prosperity of Judah, bis country. 
Abas came to the throne ; and the young king, and the gov^ning 
dass surrounding him, now began freely to intfoduce from the 
neighbouring nations worships and rites many of whkh bad for 
their vicious adopters the attractidn of being also ditsditte or cruel 
orgies. Then feU the blow of invasion. The kihgs df Syria and 
Israel overran the country of Judah; and, amid the constemationi 
|>efvading Jerusalem, the famous meeting of Isaiah vrith Ahaz took 
i^siee ‘ at the end of the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field.’ » ‘ : 

• Isnlah iL— 'T. ^ nid.vxlB. 
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Three names, which are ha la ^ chaffer relating 

Isakh*8 interview with Ahae aed in immedtatelj foUow- 

ing if, sum up for us the judgment of Isaiah upon this esaetgenx^, 
and indeed upon the whole tH>ubious future diseov^ng itself to Ms 
thoughts. These three names are iSfesar-^Auh, Maher* 

ekalml*ka6h^qf, Immanuel means, as everybody knows, ‘ God with 
us.’ Shear-jashub and Maher^shalal-hash^bas are the names of Isalalt’s 
two sons. The meaning of Shear*jashub is given in a chapter follow- 
ing : * The remnant shall return.’ Bduni^ not in the physical sense^ 
but M the moral : be converted, come to God. The third name, 
Maher-shalabhash-baz, means : ‘ Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth.’ 

Spoil speedeth^ prey haateth. The kingdoms which the chosesi 
people has made for itself, their world which now is, with its prosperi- 
ties, idolatries, governing classes, oppression, pleasures, drunkards, 
careless women, systems of policy, strong alliances, shall pass away ; 
nothing can save it. Strokes of statesmanship, Huotuations of fortune, 
cannot change the inevitable final result. The present invasion fay 
Rezin and Pekah is nought, the kings of Syria and Israel will dia- 
* appear, their plans will be frustrated, their power destroyed. But no 
real triumph is thus won, no continuance secured, for Judah as it is, 
for Judah’s king and governing classes as they are. Assyria, the 
great and colossal power, the representative and wieider of ‘the 
kingdoms of this world’ now, as Babylon and Rome became their 
representatives afterwards, Assyria is behind. Swiftly and irresistifaily 
this agent of the Eternal is moving on, to ruin and overwhelm Judah 
and Judah’s allies. * He shall pass through Judah ; he shall overflow 
and go over.’* Spoil epeedeth^ prey haateth. 

And, nevertheless, Qod ia with ua. In this Jerusalem, in tMa 
city of David, in this sanctuary of the old religion, God has been 
known, righteousness loved, the root of the matter reached, as tb^ 
never have been in the world outside* The great world outside has 
nothing so indispensable to mankind, no germ so precious to mankind, 
as the ^ valley of vision ’ has. Therefore ^ he that believeth shall not 
take flight ; ’ there is laid by the Eternal ‘ in Zion for a foundation 
a stone, a tried stone, a precious comer stone, a sure foundation.’* 
God is with us. 

But it ia tAs remnant ahall return^ the remnant, and the imumini 
only. Our oM world must jmss away, says Isaiidi to his oonntrfaa^ ; 
< God is with us ’ for the making of a new world, but how few of .ns 
may take part in that making! Only a remnant ! .a remnant silted 
and purged by.riiarp trial, and then sifted and puiged afrash, 
if y^ there shall be a tenth, it shaU return and shall, be Immed; 
but as a temfaMth taree, and as an oak, whose suNfcaiide is m them 
when they are out dow]i, eo the stock of that biinied bs^th riudl be 
a holy se^’ ** Against this seed the kingdoms . of' tha wf^M, the 
•laakhviULe. *• Tm,vLia, 



ai^ muiglilctoiia IMmer, 
tlMif^lMlm l^irattftdti Qpcm i^ tbej 
a |il% of itg ovn» vho^ 6 xeigii at Abax^ 
n|liteo>iiffl!ie8S;’ it shallflee A goti^fig elaXs^Bot 
IH^ mbles of the ooort dT Abax^ but of whom ^ a maa ^aH be as m 
place trom tbe irind imd a ebvert tbe twi^^iest ; ^ wbeire 
^ t^e tile persoa sbaU uo mm be called noble, nor llie irork^r of 
inidcbief said to be wortb^/ It sball see tbe lower people witb a xeli- 
gum no longer blind and gross ; ♦ the t(^gue of tbe stammerers dmll 
be ready to speak plainly.’ Amidst such a society it * dii^ see the 
king in bis beauty, shall beboM the land spreading very far fbrtb.’^® 
TAs rmmiit oWi return. 

Tbe final scope of these ideas of Isaiah, and what is really their 
significance and their greatness, I for the present, as I have said, do not 
attdnpt to discuss. But they give us, just as they stand, the clue to 
his whole book and to all his prophecy. Let us pursue our summary 
of the historical situation with their aid. They will enable us to 
make very brief what remains to be said. 

Ahaz heard, but was not convinced. He had a more short and easy 
way than Isaiah’s. He put himself into the hands of the king of Assyria. 
In 734 B.C. Tiglath-pileser, after chastising the kingdom of Israel, 
crushed the kingdom of Syria, and received the homage of Ahaz at 
Damascus. Shalmaneser, Tiglath*pileser% successor, determined to 
make an end of the subjected but ever restless kingdom of Israel, and 
fonhed the siege of Samaria, which was taken by his successor Sargon 
in 721. Three years before this destruction of the northern kingdom, 
Hezekiah had succeeded his father Ahaz upon the throne Of Jerusalem. 
Keaekiah was a man of piety; but the governing class xenliined as 
hefbre, and controlled the policy of their country. J udah was tributary 
to Assyria, and owed to Assyria its deliverance ftom a great danger. 
But the deliverer and his designs were extremely dangerous, and 
nmde Judah apprehensive of bemg swallowed np presently, when its 
tUrii came. The neighbouring countries — Phcenicia on tbe north, 
Ammon, and the Arabian nations on the east, Fhilisria on the 
weSt^ Bgyfit and Ethiopia on the 8outh-<^Bhared JudabV apprehen- 
sions. iWe were risings, and they were sternly quelled ; Judah, 
however, remained tranquil. But the sebeme of an anti^Assyrian 
aUiahoe was 'gradually booming popular. Egypt was ^ great pillar 
of hope. By its size, wealth, r«EK>urces, pretensions, and fitme, Egypt 
seemed a pOBrible.rival to Assyria. Time went on. Sarguttims mur- 
dered in 705 ; Sennacherib succeed^ Mim ^en on all Sides there 
was an esplosSon of revolts agamst the AsEyrian nde. The years 
of Sennacherib’s reign were spent by him in 

of M^daGh^huladan^ king of Babylon. IfiA cubit and mini- 

sti^ Hemkiafi tMs o p p o i t u n ity to detsK^ng theur master 

'' IsaialxMxU. 1,2, 5, 4. « IMrf. xndii, 17. 
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of Paleaiiiie ««kd himdma^ miiikt a^jiiig^lHPpM)^ idiyb^^ J^ 

AU tJbis tpoe liaj^^ v^ei siMm. Xbe 

risiogs were ^j^tian^yOiaac^.^^ Qi^ihm 

great notes be kept xeitemt^ tbe stemei^ oni^iMiiuaM^ 

^aU epeeM^ prey haM^ Herepeated It Aj»bi% to 

Tyre and Pmli8tia» te and £tktepj%^^^ 3^ 

Assyrian conquest will aanuredlj submerge jpUy he And jon 
caimot escape lixun it« But of what avail, then, could i^gypt and 
Ethiopia be, to help Judah ? < 

Naj, and the stream most overflow Judah uko. In 701 3^anachei&| 
victorious in Babylonia, marched upon Palestine^ For Judah also wiur 
now the note true i J^poU epeedeth,pTey hasteth. But for Judah Isaiah 
had those two other notes besides^ constently alteniatiug with the d^kar , 
one: the notes of 6^od ivith andof TJw remnai^^toMretwrTu Hj^er 
still those notes rose when the invader appeared in Judah, conhdmt, 
overbearing, unscrupulous, perfidious, and demanded the surrender of , 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem, so Isaiah prophesied, the invade should never 
* enter ; a disaster should be&ll him ; he should return in discomfiture 
to his own land. , 

SennacheriFs enterprise against Jerusalem presently failed. Hia 
own account of the failure is not the same as the Jewish aocfpuiiti 
any more than the account of the battle of Albuera in Napii^’s^ 
history is the same as the account of it in the Victoires et ConquiUe . 
de VArmM Fran^aiee. But from the Assyrian account itself it .is 
sufficiently manifest that the enterprise failed, and that Sennacherib 
returned to his own land unsuccessfuL 

It was a great triumph for Isaiah, And undoubtedly it gave him 
for the moment a commanding influence, and contributed not a little to 
the final acoompUshment of religious reforms which were dear to his 
heart. Shall we ask whether it enabled him to behold a king reigning 
in dghteuusneas, and a gof firing class like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land ? Shall we ask whether he sfv^ it to enable 

him to do this ? ; we will not now pursue ^her his own oonoepr* 

tions as te the Mfilinentof his om prophecies-r-iarophetn^ * impatient,’ 
as Davison tuiye, ^ for the larger scope.’ We will not interrogate him as 
to his own view, as years rolled on with him, of his s pl endid pmmlsea 
of Immanuel and of the B^aant. We may touch upon this malter < 
later. At presost we do but give a summary of the Idstencal aituaiioa * 
which mgU to be ever present to our minds in readisg 
will oondude our summaiy by saying that he Uved on 
of Hezeknh^ son Manasse^ and teat be is seid tq put to : 

death by Manatesh«fv<^ attributes 

gismi te tea 

lai^^uage. Whether ^ys dsate 

party, or by the hatred of that governing class white in former reigns 
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% lif assailed, vd fiball never knew. A Fniitante^ 

terror, a Jacobin terror— -a great efotel 
biiooine an object of fear and hatred to each and all of them ; If )iiy 
oikb bf th^ he may easily peridi. In one or the other of thetti, 
IsMbaMy, Isaiah sank.'"' ^ ' ^ 

The events and personages df the historical sitnatl^ of which I 
have thus given the rapid sumtnary should be as ^Kiniliar to us, if we 
are ever rightly to enjoy Isaiah, as the etente and personages of those 
passages of history with which we are most converamt. For my part, 
’ I often gladly allow myself to emidoy parallels from such passages, in 
order to bring out for my own mind the events aiid personages of 
Isaiah’s time more vividly. What is Assyria but the French empire 
as it presented itself to the eyes of our fathers — conquering^ rapacious, 
aggressive, insolent, unscrupulous, unrighteous ? What ifi Sennacherib 
withdrawing baffied from Jerusalem, but Napoleon withdrawing baffled 
from Moscow ? Egypt, of grand appearance but not of real force and 
vigour answering to it, Egypt august, proud, unwield}^ dilatory, inef- 
fectual, is the Austrian empire. The youthful Ahaz, vain, sensual, and 
false, is the Prince John of Ivaithae* The pious Hezekiab, with bis 
zeal for strictness in public worship, with his turn for hymnody and 
for religious literature, with his want of insight and greatness, his errors 
in p6licy and his bad ministers, Hezekiah brings always to my mind 
Mr, Perceval, George the Third’s favourite minister ; Mr, Perceval, a 
man exemplary and strictly religious, but narrow and unequal to the 
situation; capable of pursuing the most deplorable policy and of em- 
ploying the most unfit men. And as I have formerly likened to 
Sancho Panza the great Times newspaper, following with sighs, 
shrugs, and remonstrances that arrant adventurer, the modem spirit, 
so, without offence to the excellent proprietor of the Times^ let me say 
that I never can help thinking of Mm when I read Isaiah’s invectives 
against Hezekiah’s Mayor of the Palace, Shebna* Not a word is 
alleged against Sbebna’s character ; but» like the Times, Shebna is 
the oigan of the governing class, the friend and upholder of the 
estaMisbad fimt — and Isaiah is thdr mortal enemy. And he sees this 
Shebim in great prosperity, buymg land, buiMing right 
foundmg a family. ^What hast thou here and jphm^bast thou 
here ? ’ he cries ; < I will drive thee from ihy station, and I will call 
my servant Eliakim, and 1 wiU oommit thy government into his 
hand, and be dball be a fistber to the inhabitants of Jerusalem ! ’ It 
is as if a revolutionary profdiet were to see in power the proprietor of the 
Timss and maintainer of the established &et, and to predict Ms having 
to give place to Mr. Samuel Smith, the newly elated member for 
Live«|K>ol, a €1iri6tia!l Socialist. And we ffnd that, ministers 

of Kng Hezekiah and as to the gorernment of carried 

his point or nearly carried it ; fi>r when Sehnaefaerib’s envoys came to 
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Jmffiaieni, Bkeboa was oo longer Palaee ; Eiiakim filled 

the post instead of him. Shetmai nevertbeleiSy was Serihe ; that is 
to say, Isaiah had been allowed to have his way in part, but cply in 
part. A eompromise had been ananged, thete had been a shaffling 
of the cards; Eiiakim was now Priine li^ister, but Shehna was 
Secretary o| State. Ah, these politicians 1 

The third requisite for a full enjoyment of Isaiah is to have the 
book so arranged that we ^n read his prophecies in th^ right order 
and in their light conhexion. It is demonstrable that it is not so 
arranged now ; and although in re-arrar^^g it there is danger of 
being fantastic and rash, and many critdos have succumbed to this 
danger, yet some re-arrangement is absolutely necessary, and« if 
made with sobriety, fairness, moderation, and caution, must he of 
signal benefit. I have no space left, however, to open this question 
now ; to this question, and to other points still requiring some notice, 
I may return hereafter. 

But I will not end, even for the present, without seeking to act 
up to my own doctrine that the right thing for us to do with the 
book of Isaiah is to enjoy it. To enjoy even a chapter of him is in 
truth better than to read a thousand pages of comment on him. 
After all my comment, let me then refresh my readers with at least one 
chapter from Isaiah himself. It shall be a very noble and character- 
istic chapter ; a chapter which ought probably, if the collection of his 
prophecies which we possess were to be properly arranged, to stand 
the last, and to conclude them. It admirably illustrates his of 
the three notes which I have mentioned as governing his proj^ieoy ; 
and moreover it exhibits the astonishing rapidity of transition, the 
splendid variety, the unequalled force, of his mode of 0m|doying them. 

We are at the moment when the fierce Assj^rian giant, the 
aggressor, conqueror, and scourge, with Spoil speedeih pve^ hmHh 
written on his forehead, is encamped in Judah, ravaging its lands, 
taking its towns one after the other, threatening Jerusidem. Him 
the prophet addresses 

Woe to tbee that epoHest and thou wast not spculed, and dealest injuriously 
and they dealt not with thee } 

WW thou ihalt eaase to spoil, thou shalt he spoiled; and when thou shalt 
make an end to deal injurioualy, they shall deal injuriously with thee 1 

Then he strikes the note of Immanud 

0 Lord, he gracious unto us ! we hare waited for thee, he thou arm 
every morning, our salvation also in the time of trouhlel . ^ ' 

At the noise of the tumult the peeves fied; at the lifting up 1by«^ the 
nations were scattered. i f-. 

And your jpml shall he gathered Uke the gathering as tlie 

running to mA ^ el hecusta shall men run upon them. 

“ Ol^ter xxiciii. 

To Assyria. 


tsaiah xxxvi. 3. 
*• Judah’s. 
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1%».iwdl3s «xaMl ; lor bo dwelloth o& big^;; bo both fiUed ^<m with j4idp>i«nt 
aiid f^^p^^usness. 

Ajkithe stability of tby times shall be wisdom, and knowledge, and strength 
of salvation; the fear of the Lord is bis ** treasure, 

But then recurs the note of MaJier^halalrhmh'-baz : — 

Bebold, their valiant ones^® cry witbout ; the ambassadors of' peace weep 
bitterly. 

The highways lie waste, the wayfatii% man ceaseth; he’*^ bath broken tbe 
covenant, be bath despised the cities, he lagardetb no man. 

■ The land moumetb and languisheth ; Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down ; 
Sharon is like a wilderness, and Bashan and Carmel shake off their leaves. . 

Now sounds again the note of Immaniid 

Now will X rise, saith the Lord, now will I be exalted, now will I Uft .up myself. 

Ye shall conceive chaff, ye shaff bring forth stubble ; your breath, as fire, 
shall devour you. 

And the peoples shall he as the burnings^ of lime ; as thorns cut up shall they 
he burned in ’the fire. 

Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done ! 

Yes, let Assyria and the nations hear I but then the prophet turns 
homeward with the note of Skmr-jaehuh, of ‘ Only the remnanV 

And ye that are near, acknowledge my might ! 

The sinners in Zion are afraid ; fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Who 
amor^ us shall dtoell with the devouring fire 7 who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings f 

He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly, he that despiseth the gain 
of oppressions and averteth his bauds from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood and shutteth his ey^ from seeing evil, 

He shall dwell on high ; his place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks ; 
bread shall he given him ; his waters shall he sure. 

Thine eyes®* shall see the king in his beauty; they shail behold the land 
spreading very far forth. 

Thine heart shall meditate the terror.** Where is the assessor ? where is the 
weigher P ** where is he that counted the towers ? *® 

Thou seestno more the fierce people, the people of a dark speech that thou 
canst not perceive, of a stammering tongue tliat thou canst not understand.*’ 

Look upon Zion, the city of our soleomities ; thine eye shall sea Jerusalem a 
quiet habitation, a tabemacde that shall not be taken down ; not one of tiie stakes 
^eredf slmll ever be removed, neither shall any of the cords thei^ be broken. 

Then the note of Immanuel joins the note of The remnant ehall 
return, and is blended with it : — 

But there the glorious Lord will dwell with us ; a place of broad rivers and 
streams, wherein shall go no galley .with oars, zieither shall gallant ship pass 
thereby.** 

*• To Jadab, Judah’s. Judah’s. *• SeimtatibsKfib, 

» To Assyria. ^ To the remnant, « Of A«S!!?tia And Ito 

n Of the tribute paid to Awiyria. *• In order to besiege them. 

The Assyrians spoke a Semitic dialect not intelligible to the Hebrews. 

*• No earthly waters, but the river of the peace of God, 
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Lord is our judge, the Lord is oux kirgiver, the Lord is our Mug ; he 
will save usi 

Yet once more the note to remind of speedeth and of ‘ the 
terror, ’-“finishing and merged, however, in the notes of victory ; — 

Thy taddiugs are loosed ; they hold not firm their mast, they lieep not spread 
the sail ; — ^but^eo ifl the prey of a great spoil®® divided I the lame take the prey ! 

And the inhabitant shall not say : lamtkkl the people that dwell therein 
shall be forgiven dieir iniquity. 

Of this fine chapter the rendering in onr Bibles is often inaccu- 
rate, and I have had to alter it. But I have altered it as little as 
I possibly could, and I should rejoice if the reader happily failed to 
notice that I had altered it at all. No ; decidedly the revisers must 
not hope to make us enjoy Isaiah by giving us as a rendering of him : 
For every hoot of him that trampLth noisily, 

Matthew 

Of the retreating Assyrians. 


» To Judah. 
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THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS, 

‘ The Highlands of Scotland, like ttot a few greater things in the 
world, may be said to be at once well known and unknown.’ This 
remark was made by the late Dr. Norman Macleod in the preface to 
his delightful work The Reminiscences of a Highland Parish j and how 
true it is any one may learn who will change the short summer 0ight 
of the tourist and the sportsman, now so fashionable, for a permanent 
residence among the people who inhabit these picturesque regions. 
For there is a people there, in districts where they have b^n allowed 
to remain, with a soul and a social life, and inspiring local traditions, 
worthy of being inquired into ; and a people of whom — as a pendant 
to Macleod’s remark about the country — we may say that they have 
been through generations of severe trial, of all the people in her 
Majesty’s dominions, at once the best behaved and the most ill- 
treated. Recent events — the mere symptoms of a long- suppressed 
chronic cachexy in the trans-Grampian districts of Scotland^ — have 
called attention specially to this long-neglected and well-deserving 
section of her Majesty’s British subjects ; and new8pa|jer correspond- 
ents and periodical reviewers have had their wits set in motion to 
give some notion of the truth on this important matter to a public, 
the great majority of whom have been content to vary their habitual 
ignoranoe and apathy with occasional skits of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence or inactive sympathy. Among these, one of the most prominent 
— ^and certainly one of the best informed and best entitled to speak — 
is his Grace the Duke of Argyll, who, whether he wields the *pen in 
the domain of theology, of natural science, or of agricultural economy, 
always does it in a style at once instructive to the reader and credit- 
able to the order to which he belongs. His article on the economical 
condition of the Highlands in the February number of this Review 
may be regarded as a masterly exposition of the economics of the 
Highland question from the point of view of the lords of the soil, the 
factors, and those who take the Highlands as a field for mercantile 
speculation and ^uniary results ; as such it deservesio be read care- 
fully hy all who wish to be acquainted with this side of the question. 
But, if it was intended, or has been taken by anybody, as a complete 
and^satkfiotory exposition of the whole Highland question, all who 
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know and lovo the natives of the glensj as distingxiiebed from mercan- 
tile adventurers and pleasure-liuntingvisitM in the Highlands, must 
protest against it. I’he condition of iiie Highlands is not merely or 
mainly an etxmomioal question ; it is that,' no doubt, partly; but it is 
in the main a moral, a social, and a politick question — as, indeed, all 
economicaJ^ienoe, more properly called by the Greeks 
or pecuniary science, is in its very nature a subsidiaiy and a servile 
science, and can of itself neither prescribe any rational end of action 
for moral beings, nor teach the means by which that end may be 
attained. It is merely a science of tools necessary, indeed, for the 
workman, but utterly incapable eith^ of giving him work to do, or 
telling him bow to do it. Of itself, indeed, it is a science without a 
reasonable soul ; and therefore, when it appears in isolated action 
necessarily destitute of all sanity — either mad, or dnmk, or fevered. 
In the present paper, therefore, intended to exhibit the copper side 
of the Duke’s silver shield, I shall give prominence to moral, social, 
and political considerations ; not, however, without a distinct indica- 
tion that political economy, rightly understood, and moral science 
are not contradictory but complementary one to the other. By the 
wise ordination of Providence well-distributed wealth and the social 
well-being of the people are, in the long run, identical ; ill-distributed 
wealth, on the contrary, and wealth hastily acquired in deOance of 
social laws and moral sanctions, however brilliantly it may blaze for 
a season, leads by a sure process of corruption to natioiml ruin and 
degradation. 

A great deal of statistical talk has been bandied lately about the 
corporative increase or decrease of the population in the great High- 
land districts. This is a matter, I must state in the outset, which 
does not concern my argument, except in a very indirect way. The 
Highland crofters, whose case I state, and whose cause I plead, are 
principally an agricultural and a pastoral people ; and no one who 
has wdk^ through the Highland glens, as I have done more or less 
regularly now for forty or fifty years, can fail to have observed that 
the country has been depopulated in a most sweeping and systematic 
fashiosi, so that a man may walk league after league in those districts 
and encounter nothing but ruins in districts which, in not a few eases 
within the memory of the pr^ent generation, were the seats ul a 
contented aind happy and well-behaved mmmtaifi peasantry. If the 
desolation of some parts of Mull, of Morvem, of Glenspeatt, and 
Glendessary appears to some persons compensated by the rapid growth 
of Oban, Ardrishaig, Dunoon, end other towns ^ the fringes of the 
picturesque firths and kyles of West^ Argyle, thatiaiio answor to 
my question, Where are my crofters, where are ? If 

you have, by What I think I can prove to be a banished 

a substantial and well-to-do peasantry into pcaWenm townships, there 
to hang cn the idrEXits^t^^ In summer, ind 
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ikfssm^, mk into an unhealthy lethargy, you l»ve ex«han|^d a 
flUfiilatioii tor a bad ; you have preferred a race of baetards md 
waiiai and vagrants to the true; sons of the family ; you have pmerved 

blue books the number of your people, but you have given thm 
rottenness in the bones. I believe I speak the sentiments of the 
ivisest and most far-sighted ^writers on social economy, Aristotle 
to Eoscher, that the agricultural population is the most valuable 
in every community, and for various reasons, physical as well as 
moral, entitled to be looked on as the true aermnarium i*a^nJblhocBy 
from which, wh^ in a healthy condition, the other classes of the body 
social may be most naturally and most, advantagemisly recruited ; and 
yet tills is the very class which the apologists of the present condition 
of things in the Highlands-— -I mean the landlords, the fectors, the 
sportsmen, and a certain class of political ecMinomists— -do all in their 
power systematically to cramp, and to repress, and to discourage. Of 
ccprse, in carrying out such a system of sweeping desolation, slander 
and misrepresentation have been resorted to ; and a mountain people, 
historically known as the most manly, the most frugal, the most 
generous, the most moral, well-behaved, and the most loyal in the 
world, have been branded as a set of dram-crinking, crude, lazy, and 
greedy semi-savages speaking a barbarous language. Nothing is 
more easy than to ding terms of reproach against whole classes of 
men by selecting individuals as specimens, not the best, but the 
worst of the class to which they belong. That all Highlanders are 
not lazy is proved by the lands which their hard labour in stony 
places has reclaimed, and thereby raised the value of large districts, 
not for their own benefit, under the action of our present iniquitous 
land laws, but to go into the pockets of a landlord who wiE take 
the first opportunity of raising the rent upon the improvements 
made by the hard-working tenant, and then turning out of the land 
the very men to whose sweat he owes it that he has any rental at all 
fi:om such a soil. How can men be expelled to wmk at high pressure, 
when they get no enoouragement for their work — when, in fact, all 
the fruit of tl^ir toil may go to feed the fatness of an indolent Isdrd, 
or to mi^eU the pride of an insolent factor ? And if some crofters are 
lazy, are there mq lazy landlords, no obtuse eommisaionets, no im- 
perious factors, no harsh mid insolent ground officers ? If unriiaritable 
charges against whole classes of mmi are to be indulged in, let the 
ball be returned in the same spirit with which It was throvm; and I, 
for one, have xK>t the least hesitation in sajing that the class of m^ 
called Highland crofters as a body ate a more moral, a more mspeet- 
able, and socially , a more valuable class than those who auoomit tbem- 
selv^ their suparipis. 

: JbMHiming, theie^^ that It u a tl^ 

possem II; and prapei^ 

shoa!^ he^^ p^^ the chid^ ends of a fipee sedal politj tppro^ 
to encouraoe such a uouulation. X will bow state as sucoinetlv Aa 
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the fteps of the procesa hf mh^ m the Scottish Highland 
the rererse of all this has taken places aad^ an amomt of f^^matic 
depopidation perpetrated, and patronised, once .hurtful 

to the natianal wealth and disgraceful to the national ehacaeter. 

In making 'this revievr, we start faam the ^near 1743, ^ the pax of 
Charlie * as the Highlanders are fond te^ i^ the year of the statu- 
tozy end oAhe Clan system, with the introduetion of the oommercial 
system, which, from his Grace ^of Argyll’s point of view, has worked so 
much good, hut, from my point of view, so much evil to the High- 
lands. The evil came in this fashion. The first result of the battle 
of CulIoden,and the prohibitory acts in 1746 thmeupon fbUoadag, was 
to discourage and disgust the Highlanders, and to brand them pub- 
licly as rebels by forcing them to disuse their native dress, and 
clothe their nakedness with the garb of those whom Giey now looked 
upon as their enslavers and their butchers. Perhaps Hiis studied insult 
to the plaid and kilt, an acknowledged badge of a proud nationality, 
was the point which cut most deeply into the sensibilitieB of the great 
mass of the people ; but the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, which 
took place at the same time, was a more powerful cause of the decay 
which from that moment began to eat into the bones of the onoe proud 
Highlanders. The great lairds, Macdonells, Macleans, and Cameron$, 
were no longer kings in their glens; deprived of social position and 
authority, and no longer buoyed up by that sense of local power which, 
in the majority of men, acts as a strong stimulus to local usefulness ; 
and unable to understand that, though reft of their judicial functions, 
a grand arena still remained for them in the just administration of 
their property and the good government of their people— being, in 
fact, as a rule, very ^ good fellows * in the common sense of the phrase, 
but very poor economists ; disgusted with their loss of self-import- 
ance in their native glens, in an evil moment they bethought them- 
selves of going off to London, and Jiving lives of what in certain 
circles is called {deasure among the rich and the titled of that 
portentous metmpolis. 

TJp amid the swells in London, 

*Mid the pomp of purple sinners, 

Where meny a don^tj ditef is undone ^ : 

With debaudh^, and dinners. v 

A sort of li^ which, of course, could not be caxxied oa witbt^ut 
money ; and so. the chivalrous head of a chivalrous .dasp, who once 
thou^t more of his honour than his purse, eutemd 
commerce system ; began to look^i^on the making as the 

chief end of a landed proprietor, instead of the of his 

p^plfl ; made %ga^ capitalists i got ^unOtar^i^ idea that 

p^l^ were of ^ use iii the wind to 

pay his debta^ might as well be got ..lid of > :]iad[!^tx»Da^ 
the Jews ; and after a few years^ of riotous living with profligate 
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fmd loriily debauchees, ended, like the prodigal jk»b im the 
pemhle; . not with repentance or recovery indeed, for it was too lid^ 
but with ruin and degradation. The people were sold to pay the 
landlcrd^s debts ; the native landlord-— the landlord with patriarchal 
anthoi^y and patriarchal family feeling — vanished, and the new 
lam^ord with money and game laws came in. In this process there 
was plainly a great social sin on the part of the old lairds, from 
wbi^, at the bar of history, they cannot possibly be acquitted. By 
their own folly, pride, and extravagance they betrayed and sold their 
people — that is a fact. But what of the new lairds ? The change from 
the thriftless patriarch to the prosperous and adventurous capitalist, 
pointed in the first place clearly towards improvement in administra- 
tion ; for the purchaser who had money might naturally wish to spend 
it, and he might also have the wisdom to spend it well. But it by no 
means followed that in every case of such transference from the old 
bead of the clan to the new lord of the manor, an amelioration Ip the 
condition of the people took place in proportion to the improved 
position of the landlord. On the contrary, it might easily happen 
that the new purchaser bought the property simply for the dignity 
of being a Highland proprietor, and playing the part of a mighty 
Nimrod before the Lord in the autumn months with a troop of 
Londcm friends about him ; or he might have bought it simply for an 
investment, implying no residence or personal care of the people in 
the property ; or even with the full intention of doing justice to the 
estate as a resident landlord, he might have brought with him ideas 
of rural economy from Norfolk or from Haddington, the realisation of 
which was utterly incimsistent with the maintenance of the native 
population of the glens. His ideas of improvement might, in fact, 
|>ractically mean the improving the people clean from the face of 
the land, and, as Tacitus said of the Komans, ‘ ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem adpellant ^where they made a desolatian they called 
it improvement Anjhow, except in the few, cases where the new 
purchaser might be a gentleman of Highland extraction, cherishing 
Highland traditions, glorying in Highland retiiement, and even here 
and t here i^peaking in kindly terms the language dear to tHe people 
from whoee toil he drew his rents — with the exo^xtion of such 
cases, the new proprietors could not be expected to feel any sUong 
sympathy with the people on the land which they had purchased, 
and might easily be induced by considerations of ease and con- 
venience, and prospects of immediate gain from Lowland capi- 
talist, to confer iliat they performed their duty in the best possible 
way by getting quit of them altogether, to find wlmt son^ lodgment 
might be open in the back slums Gla^ow, to dig roots amid 
tbe unbroken forests of Nova Scotia, or to scmpe a scanty nourish- 
ment from the sbeil-fish on the reeft of Fiinee Edward’s Island. 
And so, in fact, it came to pass that in many a bonhie green glen. 
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once riogiiig with the voices of happy children from the homes of 
sturdy fathers and industrious mothers, you might walk a whole day 
and stumble on nothing human but a single Lowland shepherd or 
a single Highland gamekeeper. The details of the manner in which 
these harsh evictions of the native inhabitants were carried out in 
various paits^of the Highlands, specially in Eoss-sbire, Sutherland, 
and Inverness, will be found in an interesting volume recently pub- 
lished, which no person who writes or speaks on these subjects should 
leave unread.^ We have no space here to spread forth those pictures 
of real Highland tragedy, more harrowing than the most tear-pro vdk- 
ing horrors of fiction ; we must go on coolly to indicate the spedial 
form which this unlovely process of extermination assumed in the 
course of its unchecked development. The most notable force wMeh 
came down like a desolating hailstorm on the fruitful fields of High- 
land life in the glens, was the introduction of sheep-faming after 
the model of Southern farms, and the big farm system which was a 
part of it. The crime here lay^not in the culture of sheep rather than 
cattle in many districts of the Bens, but in the violent manner in 
* which this change was introduced, and in the assumption that honest 
Highland crofters could not learn to breed sheep as well as the shep- 
herd of any border farmer. The population of the glens, it must be 
remembered, had grown up for ages under the special encouragement 
of the lords of the glens j and now, all at once, like a clap of thunder, 
an order comes down from London or Edinburgh to shovel the 
honest people down from the green glen to the barren shore, there 
to feed upon whelks and mussels as they best could, and learn to he 
fishermen I Their homes forthwith were pulled down over their 
heads; frail old men and pregnant women were turned out, to spend 
the cold nights on the bare heather or in a dark cave. Most sorrow- 
ful, most pitiful I — but there was no help for it. Law has no bowels ; 
factors don’t like poor people, and enterprising farmers from Moray- 
shire, Roxburgh, or Dumfries were eager for gain and not^at all 
given to believe with St. Paul, that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. No doubt there were improvemcJnts of various 
kinds — ^roads made, bridges constructed, inns built, big houses 
erected for the lug South country farmers, and so forth; but the 
honest people who were shovelled down to the sea-coast were not 
improved ; and it was not for their improv^ent in any ^tiape that 
the new roads were made or the new bridges constructed. It was 
the big farmer and the factor, the frctor who might himself be the 
very person for whose sake the clearance was made, and Who vrm the 
principal person who profited by these improvemeatsi And noHoubt, 
also, this was all quite ri^ht according to the views of litose who, 
on much lauded commercial principles, th^ undertopk to reform 

'■?ri : ' 

* A Mitory of the WyMand Chartmcet, by Alexander Mackenaie, F-SX Soot. 
Inverness, 1S83. 
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ffigMands after the image of Manchester and Glasgow; for 
ooDitneree, like law, has no bowels ; and it was not the happiness of 
tlie gx^iat mass , of the people, but the hasty ehrichment of the few, 
that was the alpha and the omega of their eeonotnio gospel in the 
Highlands. So much for big ihteep-farming. But the manner in 
which it was introduced in many of the more notorious^^ses reveals 
an element in the procedure whieh demands special notice. We 
mean absenteeism and government of large estates by commissioners 
and factors. In not a few oases the big farmer Mmseft was an ab- 
sentee, with residence in Roxburghshire or Dumfries ; but the land- 
lord might more naturally be so from various causes ; and thus the 
double curse lay upon the country of a landlord who knew nothing 
about what his agents and underlings were doing in his name, and of 
a Titanic stranger-tenant, who by his position was the natural enemy 
of any scanty shred of the native population that might have been 
allowed to remain on the soiL And this has produced that awful soli- 
tude and solemn desolation now characteristic of some of the finest 
districts of the Highlands which are so captivating to the eyes of a 
certain class of sentimental tourists and heartless sportsmen. There 
is no class of men at whose door the guilt of Highland desolation 
more plainly lies than the factors. ‘ Is cruaidh reachd a Bhailldh ’ 
— ‘Hard is the factor’s rule ’ is a proverbial saying among the Gaels ; 
and, though it is unfortunately too true, one can hardly refrain from 
pitying the unfortunate class of persons to whom it applies. To be 
generally hated, and to have to bear the blame of other men’s sins as 
well as their own, is by no means an enviable situation for any food- 
eating mortal even with 1,000L a year, and the familiar fellowship 
of an earl or a duke by way of compensation. The factor, poor 
fellow, has to serve two masters-^his master before men and in the 
eye of the law, Who lives away from home, and who, by his own fault 
or the fault of his father, liiay be deeply sunk in debt^ his master 
b^ore &od, and in the eyes of the IHvine mercy, that is simply 
the people of his secular diocese, towards whom he is bound to act, 
not as a fapaeious wolf, but as a faithful shepherd. Alas, poor 
faotttf is if he seiwe the pe^ he ofifhnds his constituent, and 
a^xeveahis own disihissal ^ if he serves the landlord, he Inreaksthe 
Divine law and outrages htimfttiity. What wondeC, under such cir- 
cumstances, if, in nine cases out of ten, he prefbrs or is fisrced to be 
harsh, while his master all the while may be as gentle as a lamb 
and as meek as o saint; as, indeed, we are credibly informed that 
the late Lord Maedonaldj at #hoSe instance some 700 or '800 persons 
were evicted &om Sollas in Horth Hist, to Ms dying day lamented 
the cruelties that ware perpetrated in his name.^ So specially with 

* * We have the most oonclnsiTe testhnony and assmanoe from one that knew his 
Lordi^p intimately, that to hie dying day he never ceased to regret what had been 
done in hiis name, and with his tatit approval, in Skye and in Jftnth tJist,’— 
Ifockenzie^s Clea/r'omett p. 249. 
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the heads of tibe Sutherland family, who were good and kindly, and 
were and are anxious to do their, tot for, the people under their civil 
bishopric ; but they did not know, and, as the situatm was, could not 
know, the harsh deeds which, under the <^)eration of unjust laws and 
an evil haste to be rich, a weak sense of/ spei^ duty, or an ignorance 
of local fe^ngs and usages, were haMtually done in their names. 
That they had the best intentions, xnany of them, no man doubts ; 
but whole intentions with half knowledge can never be mother of 
any good. Hell, as the Spanish proverb has it, is paved with such 
pious fancies; and the Evil One is never more delighted than when 
he can point to the best persons as responsible for the worst deeds ; 
for then, of course, the deeds are not b^eved, and evil walks unre- 
proved with a clear forehead through the land. 

We have done now with two counts in the indictment— big farming 
and government by factors. We proceed to the most recsent, the 
most^dagrant, the most seldsh, the most unsocial, and the most in- 
human of all the depopulating ^encies— viz. deer^-stalking and 
merchandise in mountain game. Against this ‘most fasdnatiug of 
* all British held sports,’ as an experienced old master of the craft calls 
it,^ when legitimately practised, no sensible man can have anything 
to say. But, like other good things in this world, it is as often abused 
as well used ; and then comes in with fearful emphasis the old adage, 
comiptio optimipeasima. Legitimate deer-stalking is no novelty in 
the Highlands, forming, in fact, the subject of one of the tot poems 
in the Gaelic language, by the Argyllshire Burns, Duncan Ban Mac- 
Intyre, a man who was himself a gamekeeper, and owes no small part 
of the fresh, breezy influences which inspired his poems to the craft 
which he practised. Deer-stalking is a legitimate sport when pur- 
sued as a recreation by men who reside on tbeir property, and, while 
enjoying this recreation as the natural ad[}UjQot of a mountam lord- 
ship, never forget that their flrst concern, as members of a social 
community, is the cherishing and guidancis of the uative population. 

It is illegitimate, selfish, and anti-social when it is pursued as a busi- 
ness, or as a merohandise, by pemons who hold the h country 
exclusively for this business or merchandise, and make the cultiva- 
tion of wild beasts in large districtfi of the country their ^le pleaeure 
and their engrossing occupation.^ Those who practise tto illagid 
mate sort of deer-stalking are by necessity the natoxal ^mies of 
the local peculation. Wherever they plant themselves, the croffor 
must disappear; and though they may tolerate, and kfiep up a 

show, a few neat houses, whitewashed and graced to 

* J. Smibeohiflker^Stalkmff, bjr Alexander Haeiae, late Henry 

Bentinok ; witb introduction by HoiaUo Boss, Ssq. l BhMkwnod* 18S0. 

* Tbe distinction here drawn* X dnd, is strongly empbaai^ by Prince Albert, 

wbo was Mmself an adept in the sport. * I don’t understand a business of 

shooting, and going oat the whole day. 1 like it as an ansoMment a lew honia. 

Me Zevte hier (in England) mllen ein Oeseh&ft daraut yqL i, p* S, 

ss 2 
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draw ihe eye of superficial tourists, you will never find them 
tcdOTtiug a cow upon the hillside to give milk to a race of healthy 
mountain children, or even a hen to lay an honest egg in the yard, 
much leas a dog. As soon as they take possession of their lordship, 
they appoint a governor, armed hy the law with absolute power as 
gamekeeper, to hold an argus-eyed watch over every movement of 
an independent and vigorous manhood in the district ; and not only 
over poor crofters, and stray poachers, but with not less jealousy over 
pedestrians of all classes who may wish to climb the Bens, or scour the 
moors, for purposes of health, of recreation, or of science. Under 
such influences the papulation either disappears at one swoop, or, to 
save appearances, and to smother the cry of human indignation in the 
country, they are allowed to remain on the ground in a state of depen- 
dence and degradation, till they dwindle away and die out, and leave 
the glen to the undisturbed possession of the favoured quadruped. And 
thus, to the disgrace of our modem civilisation and the reproach of 
our Christian profession, through extensive districts in the Highlands, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the plain object of all 
wise national economy, has been sacrificed to the abnormal pleasures of 
an idle, a self-indulgent, and an anti-social few. 

Of course, when I use this strong language, I do not mean to 
make any railing accusation against individuals ; there are good and 
bad in all classes ; but I make no general statements which are not 
guaranteed by a large array of undeniable facts. There are certain 
practices in their simplest form, innocent recreations perhaps, which, 
when fostered and grown up into a luxuriant magnitude, necessarily 
become vices, and must be put down as social nuisances ; gambling 
is one of them, and deer-stalking another. As it is impossible for a 
habitual gambler to be a good father of a family, so it is impossible 
for a professional deer-stalker, practising his craft with the high- 
pressure action of our oligarchic land laws, to favour the growth of a 
sturdy race of mountaineers in the glens ; he is like the tiger, a solitary 
animal. 

Let us now cast a glance, and a glance happily will he sufficient, 
at the apologies which are offered for those inhuman and anti- 
social practices which for the last hundred years have been system- 
atically sucking out the sap and virtue of the best part of our 
Scottish population. And in the first place, in reference to the 
Malthusian argument, so skilfully stated by his 0rac6 of Argyll, 
there is no need of denying the tendency of population under 
certain circumstances to increase beyond the limits of subsistence. 
This is a fact which the wise economist will always have in his eye, 
and know how to deal with where it occurs. But over-fx^pulation 
in one district is no argument for depopulation in another. The 
wise forester, by a calculated process of scientific advance, thins 
the trees ; the fierce Atlantic blast tears them up and casts them 
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down. Such a blast from the big fanner seventy years ago de- 
populated Strathnaver ; such a blast from the deer-stalker is at 
this moment depopulating Kintail.^ Besides, who made the over- 
population? The aristocracy, when it served their purpose atone 
time to have people, or from mistaken kindness, when they did 
not know l*>w to rule, or from cunning contrivance when they did 
not wish their clearances to excite attention. In this case the facto 
himself, perhaps the big farmer, after driving the people from the 
bnefes where they had their consuetudinary pasture, huddled them 
into some remote part of the estate, where lots already too small 
were by him subdivided for their reception; and so not over- 
population in all cases, but bad distribution of the national popu-^ 
lation in favour of big farmers, and deer-stalkers, and the omni- 
potent factor, was the cause of the destitution. Then we are told 
there is a natural flow of the rural population to the towns, 
observable not only in the Scottish Highlands but in France, and 
all over the world ; and that this is the real cause of the evacuation of 
the glens of which we complain, Not so. The natural outflow is one 
thing, the artificial evacuation another. As long as there are busy 
commercial and manufacturing centres in the country, with railroads 
and steamboats to connect the most remote districts with these 
cities, so long will there be a natural vent for a certain proportion 
of the rural population. This is part of tbe healthy circulation 
of the monads of society, to which no sane man objects. But thv 
annual swarm which goes off naturally from the human hive in the 
glens can furnish no reason for destroying altogether the hives, as 
the houses of the poor crofters were pulled down over their heads at 
Strathnaver and elsewhere. If the landlord, or rather his factor — for, 
as I have said already, it is generally the factor that does the mischief 
— in any district had observed the people flowing towards Glasgow 
or Dundee in undue numbers, he ought as a good shepherd to 
have warned them against the seduction of high wages in those 
quarters, which were not only uncertain in their rate, but were 
certainly accompanied with moral and physical disadvantages which 
more than outweighed the glittering seduction of the moment. 
And, had he thus spoken honestly, and made his words the prophet 
of deeds, which tended to the fostering ai^ encouragement of a 
healthy population among the hills, the love of country among a 

* It is a trite plea. for the deer-stalker that, when he enters npon the deserted 
run of a big sheep-farmer, and turns it into a deer forest, hS actually employs more 
men in watching deer than the farmer did in tending sheep. This is likely true, 
though not of coarse arguing any love on the part of the ixiteiiding Kimrod to the 
local population j and to his boast the poor ejected ortrfter reply : • The 

landlord owed me a shifling^ for whkh the big farmer gave me twopence ; yon give 
me twopence farthing, which is a little better; but 1 still feel that 1 have been 
Juggled out of ninepcnce halfpenny; and I cannot regard either the one or the other 
of you as ill any sense my benefactor.* 
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peofste proverbial for their strong local attachment, wotild have 
efiec^tually aided him in his endeavour to preserve a sufficient 
population of small farmers and labourers for the agricultural wants 
of the Glen. But no ; he was rather glad to see the people dis- 
appear. He had probably instructions from his absent master to 
raise a certain amount of rent with all speed out oftthe district, 
which would force him to pinch these poor people in every possible 
way, to take frpm them their hill pastures, absolutely necessary for 
the prosperity of their crofts, to make them feel that they were an 
incumbrance, and at last send ikem adrift to ruin their health 
and increase the poor rates in the already overpeopled towns of the 
Lowlands. Then again we are told, in behalf of the big farmers, 
that sheep-farming requires capital, and that only great agricultural 
capitalists from the Low Countries can conduct it profitably. This 
is a mere, apology, a thin veil of fair disguise for commercial greed 
and administrative laziness. No doubt a big tenant with a big 
purse from Haddington or the Merse will save the factor trouble 
in collecting the rents, and make the laird sure of the last penny, 
so long as the wool trade flourishes, and lull mutton is consumed by 
Edinburgh and Glasgow dignitaries; but the small tenants, with a 
little trouble and training, and organisation of club farms, would 
have managed the sheep culture equally well, and in trying times, 
as has been lately proved, have paid their rents duly when the big 
farmers failed.® Then in behalf of the deer-stalkers we are told 
that the whole of Scotland north of the Grampians is a hilly and 
inhospitable district, naturally imfit for the habitation of human 
beings, and which can be profitably utilised only by turning it 
into a vast conservatory of wild beasts for the healthy recreation 
and exercise of the aristocracy and plutocracy of the land, who, in 
fact, not only benefit themselves by the admirable physical training 
which field sports imply, but do the only possible good to the 
wretched population of those districts, by bringing money into a 
oomtiy where money, with its civilising influences, was almost un- 
known. This sounds well, but it is rhetoric with as much truth 
in it as was in the brains of Londoners in the year 1745, when they 
imagined that the kilted heroes who brought sudden fear into the 
heart of England were the lineal unimproved descendants of the 
^ Scotoram Pictorumque gentes ferae,’ ^ whose savage troops laid 
waste the borders of the Eoman Empire in the middle of the fourth 
century. The economical capacities of the Highlands are not to 

• That it is an economic mistake to suppose that the large farmer is better, in a 
pecuniary point of View, for the laiid, has been proved in detail by Mr. MaisDonald, 
of Skeabost, Skye, in the Celtie IVoveBiber,4SSI. Compare an impor- 

tant testimony to the same elect by the late Macljeod of CdshooniSih, in the intro- 
duction to my layt of the MighUmdi and Itlandt, London, 1872, p, iO. 

* Ammianus Marcellinue* xx. 1. 
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be understood by a few idle young genUenaen from the metropolis, 
who travel over the hare brown moors for ten days or a fortnight in 
the autumn, and then conceit themselT^es that they have seen the 
country.' jS’othing is more!common in Highland districts than to 
see a rampart of barrenness, so to speak,- encircling a paradise of 
culture ; and one side of an islalid, as at Horth XJist, looking like 
a drenched^astei only half redeemed J&om the primal whters, while 
the other side ^reads itself or^ in broad helds of the inost delicious 
clover. There is plenty of good land on the fringes of the Highland 
Bens and low in the glens, but it is reserved for the deer. As for 
the climate, it is in large districts far more genial than that of 
Edinburgh or Aberdeen ; and even where it is most ungenial it ha« 
for many ages produced a race of men which, for bone and muscle, 
for enterprise and perseverance, for character and conscience, could 
vie with any of the most select mountaineer peasantry of Europe. 
Finally, as to the money With which the South country Nimrods 
boast that they enrich our meagre Highlands. Where does the 
money go ? It does not certainly go to support local industry, or 
to encourage the local population. No doubt the vendors of tartan 
habiliments in Inverness, and the weavers of home-spun stuffs in. 
Harris, may be able to carry on a lucrative sort of trade with 
sportsmen, as with other tourists, during two or tliree months in the 
summer, but in general the deer-stalker brings his stores with him, 
and the coin which he lavishes most largely does not go to the 
village merchant (if there be a village, which he rather eschews) 
but to the Frankfort or Parisian wine- dealer. Then as to the rent 
which he pays for his sport, some 3,000?. or 4,000?. a year, for a 
range of glens from which all the native population has been syste- 
matically excluded, this 4,000?. may no doubt in some cases go 
to a good landlord who spends it on his property and in the en- 
couragement of a prosperous population in other districts, but it 
may as readily go to an absentee who spends the greater part of bis 
time in London or Home, and who is as happy to have no other 
tenant than the deer-stalker, as the deer-stalker himself to have 
no other population than the fourfooted clan of whom he is the 
chief. 

In conclusion, it will not be expected that I should set forth in 
detail the remedial measures that might be applied to the social 
disease, which has now for more than a century been sacking the 
blood and drying up the marrow of our Highland population. 
The diagnosis of a disease is, as medical men *weU know, always a 
much more easy business than its cure. I have, no 4omb^ 
distinct notion of the treatment which 1 oould reciiintnend, if I were 
armed with the power in economical matters wi^ which the Baron 
von Stein was armed in G^many after the fatal battle of Jena ; but 
I am not a statesman, and cannot say how much dr how little the 
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fretful temperament and debauched blood of the British patient might 
be able to tolerate of a necessary caustic or cutting core. Two 
things I know which must be laid down as postulates for all efective 
reforms in this matter ; first, that aH laws, and specially knd laws^ 
ought to be made with the express view of protecting the weak 
against the strong, not as now with the practical effect of delivering 
the weak bound hand and foot to the tender mercies the strong ; 
and, again, that no good can he done so long as the public mind is 
possessed by that selfish and anti-sooial maxim, that the right of 
property is supreme, and every muh is entitled to do what he likes 
with his own. On the contrary, no naan, as the member of a social 
organism, is entitled to do with his own anything that is contrary to 
the well-being of the community of which he is a part; and, as 
Aristotle has it, instead of that rampant individualism in which some 
in this country debght to riot, we must assert emphatically that the 
family and the individual in the Divine constitution of things 
exist for the sake of the State, not the State for the sake of the 
individual.® 

John Stuart Blackie. 


• IIp^Tepov Si} TT} ir<5\ts oiKta teal IjcaffTOS iurly.- Pol. i. 2. 



IS THE CHRISTIANITY OF ENGLAND 
WORTH PRESERVING f 


The Eejoinder of Mr. Dale in the last number of this EevieW does 
not seem to me to answer my contention, (1) that the working of 
the Education Act of 1870 is unequal, and therefore unjust; (2) that 
this injustice ought to be redressed ; (3) that all who pay the school- 
rate ought to share in it ; (4) that all who share the rate ought to 
obtain the aid of the State by voluntary efforts ; and (5) that for the 
residual cases of absolute poverty the Grovemment of the country 
must make adequate provision out of the public funds. Mr, Dale 
has not, in my judgment, shaken any one of these propositions. 
This is, however, no personal contention. It is the most vital of 
our national interests. It must not be narrowed to any personality. 
What duels are when armies are in the field, personal contro- 
versies are in a conflict which affects the welfare and the Chris- 
tianity of the English people. It is enough that he and I are 
agreed that the Board School system will, in the end, displace our 
voluntary and Christian schools, I have affirmed that this will 
undermine the Christianity and the national character of our people. 
This affirmation I now take up, and to this subject I confine myself. 

Until the Act of 1870 was passed, the schools of England were 
Christian. By the Act of 1870 the Christian education of England 
has been launched upon an inclined plane. Its steady future descent, 
unless promptly and adequately checked, is certain. In the present 
paper I will endeavour to confirm this assertion by fiwjts at this day 
before our eyes, that is, by the examples of the Unitfod States and of 
France, We will then review our advance in England. 

I. In the NoHh Amerioan Emiew for December 1880 is to be 
found a very thoughtful article by Mr. Eiehard Grant White, entitled 
‘ The Public School Failure.’ The author gives the hii^iC«y its origin 
and development. The system began in New England. In Massachu- 
setts in 1647, and in Counectumt three years later, it was enacted that 
every township of fifty householders should appoint a person to teach 
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all children who should resort to hinato read and write. He was to be 
paid by the parents or masters, or by the inhabitants in generaL In 
every township of a hundred families there was to be a grammar school 
to fit youths for the University. This system of compulsory support of 
common and grammar schools spread all over New England. It spread 
also partially into the Northern and Western States. ^ 

In 1812 the Common School Act was passed for the State of New 
York. This law applied to towns and villages, but not, with two or 
three exceptions, to chartered cities. In the City of New York public 
education was in the hands of the ‘ Public School Society,’ a voluntary 
and chartered asscciation. In 1807 an Act was passed for its benefit, 
of which the following is the preamble : — 

Whereas the trustees of the Society for establishing a free school in the City 
of New York, for the education of such poor children as do not belong to, or are 
hot provided for by, any religious society, have by tbeir memorial solicited the aid 
of the Legislature— therefore, &C. 

The purpose of this Act was to provide education for poor children 
not provided for by any religious society. In the year 1842 an Act 
was passed extending to the City of New York the public school 
system already existing since 1812 in the State of New York. But 
the Act did more than this. It created a Board of Education, and it 
placed the Public' School Society, the Orphan Asylum, the Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, and other like societies, which were all voluntary, 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of the Board. The first effect of 
this is thus described by Mr. White : ‘ Finding themselves in this posi- 
tion, the corporators of the Public School Society transferred tbeir 
school-houses and all their other property with their rights to the Board 
of Education, and society ceased to exisU^ Other societies before 
long followed this example. ‘This event was a public calanuty not 
only to the City of New York, but to the State ; not only to the 
State, but to the whole country. Nor has the blight of its effect upon 
morals, upon politics, and upon education ' been confined to the 
countiy in which it was first felt.’ ‘ JVom that time educa- 

tion pasmd rapidly mto municipcd poUtics, and became a» engine at 
once of political corruption and social deterioration.’ 

The auriior then goes on to give the evidence of inspectors and 
others as to the inefficiency of the normal schools, of the teachers, 
and of the pupils. But tbis I dismiss, as it may be said that the 
eBoiency of teachers and schools is witbin our pow^ to control. 

But a far grayer allegation follows, which I will give in his own 
words, • 

He h^iins by quoting the words of the Superintendent of the 
Board of Education at New iTork in the Bq>ort for 1879, which are 
as follows:—^ 

la our day, and in the condition of AmoTicaii life, we need all the power of 
an educated IhteUigenoe in order to lift the maesee, as well as to paiatrin an equi- 
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libtiiim in the forces of society* l^he distribution of loiowledge^ M necessary as tb^ 
distiibu6on of light. We need thed^strihutiye posrex’ of systems of education which 
wiE reach the lowest abodes, and penetrate to the farthermost hamlets of the land* 
The best education of the people will then hecome the best goremnieiit of the 
people. 

This fasc^ating doctrine Mjr. White rightly affirms to be unsound 
and utterly false. He says ■ 

Knowledge wiU not lift the masses except as a balloon is lifted, because it is in- 
flatedwith gas. Mere knowledge does not raise the quality of men’s moral natures. 
, . , The light of a thousand suns will not sustain 1^ without the genial warmth 
of one. 

He then continues : — • 

If ignorance were the mother of yice, and if our public-school system were what 
it is set up to be, the fruits of the latter would by this time have been manifest, 
plainly visible to the whole world, in our moral advancement as a people, in a 
higher tone in our society, in the greater purity of our politics and the incormpti- 
bility of our legislators, in the increased probity of the executive officers of our State 
and Municipal Governments and of our corporate financial bodies, in the superior 
• wisdom and more solid integrity of our bench, in the sobriety of our matrons, the 
modesty of our maidens, in the greater faithfulness of wives, in the dimmution 
of divorces, in the steady decrease of vice and crime and idleness, and vajfjrancy and 
vagabondage. . , , [After fifty years of common schooling] our large towns swarm 
with idle vicious lads and young men who have no visible means of support Our 
rural districts are infested with tramps—a creature unknown to oui* fathers and even 
to us in our youth. 

I am afraid of going on. Mr. White adds — 

The corruption of legislative bodies, open bribery at elections, a notable decline in 
the character of the bench, dishonesty in business, betrayal of trust so common as to 
escape shame, politics becoming a trade, and fidling yea« by year into lower hands* 
Divorces have multiplied until they have become a stock jest in the facetious column 
of our newspapers. Crime and vice have increased, year after year, almost pari 
passu with the development of the public school system. . . , Filial respect and 
parental love have both dimtni^ed; . . . This is the condition in Which we are 
after more then half a century of experience of our. publio*<cshool*^stema. 

Mr, White says truly ; ‘ Do not tell me that this would have been 
even without it. Your only justification for the system was that by 
it all this would be prevented/ 

I should not venture to quote these statements from any but 
an American hand ; nor would I quote them from any periodical of 
less established authority and weight than the North d.merican 
Eevieiv, . , . 

Our next American witness will be the editor of a periodical pub* 
lished in California under the title The Its 

ol^eot is to protect the rigbU of |»ientaand th^ dume^ of 
people. In an article of close argument the editor si^ - 

A oauffidate for governor who" to-day ventured before the people bn a platform 
of ‘ Christian Education for Ohristiin Children ’ would be hopelessly beaten at the 
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fwllSjtiieiniyonty of voters who cast their beJlots against him being themselves 
Chitntiam,\mt hrouffht up in the n^patioe and eeeentimy pa^m iUm(>- 
iphen of the public echools. . . According to this sjstem every chil4 Is entitled to 
be educated at the public expense, and every parent is bound to send his children 
to the public schools. . . . Under this system it is not the parent, but the general 
public through its elected school directors, that select and dismiss the teachers, that 
build and repair school-houses, &c. The general public, and not^he parent of the 
cliild, have the authority to determine, in all cases of alleged sidmess or other 
ailment, whether the chUd luts sufEcient reason to absent itself &om school . . . 
to determine the course of study, the kind of companions with whom it shall 
associate, and what particular books the child shall study. And for his conduct the 
teacher is answerable, not to the parents of his pupils, but to the public school 
officials. 

This system, the editor contends, ‘is essentially and intrinsically 
wrong;’ it is ‘a palpable and perpetual violation of the moral 
law.’ 

There are, the author goes on to say, three particulars in which 
this system is intrinsically unjust, and therefore intrinsically and 
essentially tad, apart from aU religious arguments. 

First, it is unjust to the taxpayer, who is forced to pay for the 
education of children whose parents can and ought to pay for the 
education of their offspring. Every parent is as much hound by the 
law of nature to educate his children as he is bound to feed and 
clothe them. 

Secondly, it is unjust to parents. By the law of nature fathers 
and mothers have by right the guardianship of their own children. 
Parents have the right to control the education of their children. 
They axe hound to select such schools and instructors as they believe 
to he safest and best for their children. They are bound also in 
duty to watch over the associations of their children, and to control 
them with entire independence. The Common School system vio- 
lates all these rights, and obstructs all these duties. Parental 
authority is defeated, and filial affection and obedience are thereby 
diminished and destroyed. ‘The relaxation of parental authority 
has always been found one of the surest indications of the decline of’ 
social order, and the unfailing precursor of public turbulence and 
anarchy.’ 

Thirdly, this system is unjust to the children* It strikes at their 
most vital and sacred rights. The Common School systein withdraws 
the child from the influences which the law of naltire has provided 
tor its moral training and formation ; and it suhstitutes, and can 
substitute, nothing in the place of the parental conscience, responsi- 
bility, love, and interest in the welfare and moral formation of the 
child. Children have a natural right to be trsdned and formed by 
the moral law. Schools without religion cannot give this formation ; 
for morals are the relations between God and man, and between man 
and man. And these relations cannot be taught without teaching at 
least the religion of nature, and a knowledge of the Divine Lawgiver 
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to whom we must give account. This the State refuses to teach, and 
yet it withdraws the child from the control of the parent, thereby 
making it impossible for the parent to confide the child to teachers 
of his own choice, ‘If God has made parents to prize the honour, 
the moral purity, the spotless virtue of their children to such a degree 
that no greatej earthly calamity could befall them than its degradation 
and moral ruin, was it not in order that through parental vigilance and 
guardianship the child might be protected from the contamination 
and touch of vice ? ^ The law of nature has invested parents with 
these responsibilities. Nature knows nothing of ‘ school directors.’ 
But the Common School system robs the children of this parental 
guardianship, and commits them by compulsion to the school direc- 
tors, the representatives of the ^general public.’ 

The editor sums up his case as follows 

First, we ask of every taxpayer that he assist us in the work of exonerating 
himself from the unjust burden of paying for the education of children— not his 
own — whose parents are abundantly able to pay for their education. Secondly, we 
ask every father and mother ... to assert and maintain the true dignity and 
rfiuthority of the parental office. We ask that they, and not somebody else, be 
allowed to determine for their children who shall he their teachers, and who their 
companions. 

I am obliged most reluctantly to omit much that is of great force 
and value in this remarkable impeachment. I can only add the 
words of the Bishop of St. Paul, Minnesota, in a letter of the 3rd of 
October, 1882. He says to the writer of the article here quoted 

If you need any words of mine to encourage you in the course you are pursuing, 
you have them from my heart. Every day convinces me more and more that the 
li^ound you have taken in defence of the rights of the family against the encroach- 
ments of tlie State is really the ground upon which the opposition to the State 
school system should have been based from the beginning. Natural rights as 
involved in this question no legitimate government will infringe or allow to be 
infringed upon due proof. The law of majorities, the Vox popuU, has no weight 
against the claims of natural family rights. 

Such is the Common School system in the American Eepuhlic, 
over which as yet the Platonic and communistic theory that the 
children of a State belong not to their parents but to the State has 
never yet exerted its malignant spell. The American commonwealth 
has in it too much of English and Puritan blood, its vital relation to 
our seventeenth century is too vivid and powerful, to endure the 
theory that the children belong to ‘ the general puWic,’ and th«t the 
State may create them in its own image and Ukenshs. Nevertheless 
in its zeal for education it has admitted the. false priiE^ni^ which 
legitimately lead to this conclusion. Education that is jmily secular 
dooms religion to gradual extinction, EducaUon that h common 
violates conscience. Education that is secular^ common, and 
compulsory violates the rights both of parents and of children. 
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Lc^callj oa tkese principles the sohools ajte jchools nf the State, the 
db^Mixen are the children of the State, and their fomiatioa is at . the 
wiB of the State against all rights, parental or divine; As yet these 
syllogisms are dormant beyond the Atlantic. They are awake and in 
pride of place beyond the Britbh Ghannel. And to this we will turn 
' next. ' 

II. Most opportunely at this crisis c^ reHgkius edu^^ in 
England, M. Jules Simon has published an account of the state of 
education in France. The paraEel is so exact that all who desire 
to preserve our Christianity as a people ought to read and lay it to 
heart. I can only give a very brief and rapid summary of it. 

In 1808 the Imperial Univerdty of France was founded. M. 
Simon calls it ‘ une sorte d’^glise laique,’ a kind of lay OiurchJ The 
whole education of the French people was centralised in .this omni- 
present and omnipotent authority. No man could teach without 
holding its faculties.® From that day to this the liberty to found 
schools and to teach has existed only twice and for a brief moment. 
It was granted by the Bepublic in 1848, and by the Assembly in 187 1. 
Since then the Imperial revolutionary system has revived in its 
supreme power. The bishops in 1809-10 formed colleges for youths 
destined for the priesthood ; the fathers of families, to save their sons 
from a Voltairean education, sent them to these colleges. A decree 
of 1811 at once subjected them in all things to the control of 
the University* In 1814 and 1815 religious education became once 
more possible, and it was energetically restored. The Bevolution of 
1830 placed once more in the hands of the philosophers what M. 
Simon calls ‘ the great instrument of intellectual servitude.’ ® They 
revived the University in all its omnipotence. It passionately vin- 
dicated its monopoly to teach. The professors and licensed teachers 
of the University ^ere of all religions and of no religion. Then 
came' the Eevolution of 1848. The first act of the Aas&mhUe (Jon- 
etituante was ‘ to inscribe the name of <>od at the head of the Consti- 
tution.’ Liberty to teach was proclaimed as a. right of nature, of 
which no eitizen without injustice could be deprived, except for moral 
and personal nntimrthiness, judicially proved. After the lav^ of 1 850 
free seboe^ were muBipMe^^ schoqils diminished in number. 

The Second Bmpke instinedvely returned to ways of the first ; 
nevertheless it permitted of t^hing, and it diminished 

the majesty of tht University by creating colleges in the departments 
depending upon the prif«t8» The number of professors was increased, 
their s^la^s augihented. It respected the Hberl^ to tea<^ in primary 
schools, whidbhad existed einoe 1833 , and in seoondaiy schools granted 
in 1850. But the hand of the State was upon all. M* Simon says 
that the Second Empire was deepotic nver the liberty of the press, 
but Iftvourable to the liberty of teaelung* - He goes on to say that 
* DieUf iPatrie et lAhert^, p, IIS, * Ihid, p. 120 nate, * IMd^ p. 136. 
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tB© JkiftseinMy of 187 X took up th© taraditioa of the Assembly of 1848. 
]]<il>©Fty of iustiuetion aud iih©rt^ religious tea^ug wore com- 
pletely restored. From this date begins the confliot and the crisis 
to which I would call attention. The last twelve years have been an 
incessant assault of the so-called Liberal party against what was 
called Clericalism and the Sacristy; that is to say, in plain English, 
Christianity in politics and in education# The Assmnldyj nominally 
republican, contained within itself every shade of diflferenoe from 
reactionary monarchists to Red RepubHcans. > The Amnesty of the 
Communards registered its degree of red heat# 

On the 4th of September 1874, and on a motion to permit the free 
foundation of universities, M. Challemel-Lacour sounded the first 
note in a speech of extreme frankness. He began by sayings ‘ I will 
tell you that for my part I do not believe in that liberty,’ i.e. 
of instruction. ‘That question involves the highest interest, not 
only of the intellectual honour of our country, but even of the moral 
unity of France,^ M. Simon says that at these words there was 
great applause from the Left, for these words have a vast reach and 
• give the programme of the campaign afterwards opened by M. G'am- 
betta and executed by M. Ferry.’ M. Simon adds : ‘ To accomplish 
the moral unity of France, to hinder all who would interfere with 
the moral unity of France, all this either means nothing, or it mteans 
the religion of the State. All the difference betwe^Mi the ancient 
religion of the State and the new is, that the name of the old 
religion is Christianity and the name of the new is Nihilisiiw’ In a 
word, M. Challemel-Lacour foresaw that these new universities 
would be explicitly and energetically religious, or, as he said, 
‘ philosophical.’ He defined this as ‘ an obscure r^ion which enve- 
lopes that which is certain in science,* and as ‘a domain delivered 
over to conjecture and the supernatural.’ This is a peril ho the in- 
tellectual honour of France. And for the moral unity such univer- 
sities ‘ would every day multiply a race believing in on© fiiitb, one 
God, one Baptism,^ which would interfere with the moral unity of 
France— that is, the unity of mibelief, the unity of positivism, the 
unity of independent morality.’ Odiis moral unity has not yet been 
made in F^nde, but it is rapidly maki^ It is the inevitable end, 
and the deliberate inteUtioa i of i those who at this hour sway the 
destinies, or rayier aafc by the Imrddngs, of that once great 

Christian people. 

The next advance in ^ this assault was made by M* Jules 
Fmy. In a Bill to amend the Act of 1875, he isiaTodu^ the now 
famous Article 7 which took away the liber^ W ^ all 

members of coiigr<^tion^ cnf bodies not authm^hied the State. 
This struck at oncO between 7,000 and 8,00^ fwsieiw, the great 
majority of the bei^ engaged in teaching the French 

^ st lAhiBTttf pp. 
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peo|^* When Article 7 had been rejected, came the deer^ of March 
1680* These took away the liberty to teach from fourteen thonaaad 
of the best educators of the women of France. They broke np num- 
berless orphanages and works of charity* 

We are not now concerned with the general anti-religions 
policy of the party at this time in power. It i^ enongh to 
enumerate the series of attempts or acts which in last two 
years have followed so rapidly. The abolition of chaplms for the 
army, of the judicial oath, of the emblems of religion in schools; 
the enlistment of ecclesiastics ; the attack upon the grants for 
public worship, upon the Concordat, upon the civil condition of 
the clergy — all these are but signs of one and the same de- 
liberate and downward movement, destroying every remnant of 
the ancient Christianity of the French people. Over all this we 
must pass. We will come at once to the last words of this atrocious 
policy. They are Laiciaation and Ecole Feutre, The French lan- 
guage lends itself with a singular promptness to the irony of cynics. 
Our tongue is slow and cumbrous. The nearest approach is the word 
Sectarian to describe the schools of Christendom. Laicisation is 
clear enough. To laicise a school is to put out priest, brother, 
minister, and rabbi, and put in a layman. The University is, as M. 
Simon says, m Eglide laique^ a lay Church. And the schools of the 
State must be lay, for the State is the lay society of the world, and 
the clergy belong to the sacristy. They do not ask which are the 
better teachers. The instructors of the people must be laymen. 
There is an intensity of tyrannical malevolence in this : above all in 
France, where the great majority of the people still believe in Chris 
tianity. But the other phrase is less explicit. The neutral school is 
not one in which Catholic and Protestant may learn the alphabet 
together, nor wh| ) Christian and Jew may meet, nor where Christian 
and Deist may together. It is a school in which there is neu- 
trality as to the existence of God, and therefore the State prohibits 
the pronouncing of His Name. 

In 1882 a president of the schools, in making his official visit, 
said to the children ; * People pretend Uiat we wish to have- schools 
without God. But you cannot turn a page of your books without 
finding there the name of a god, that is of a man of genius, a bene- 
factor, a hero of humanity. In this point of view we are true 
pagans, for our gods are many.’ * 

Another president, addressing the masters and mistresses of 
schools, said : ‘ You will oppose with success tp the thick darkness 
with which teaching has always tried to vdl and starve the mind of 
students, the teaching of science, which alone is true, for it gives 
to man the certainty of his proper worGi, and impels him towards 
progress and light; while religions teaching i^imges him fhtally 
‘ JMmt JPatfle et p. 860 . 
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into an obBoiim and an lamontal^le super- 

stitions.’^ ■ ■■ • ■ 

Ono6rniore,anotiier president said: * Yoniigeltizeii^ and young 
citizens, you liave just been told that we haTOMven dod out o£ the 
school. It is an error. Nobody can dim out that which does not 
exist. No ; Cis^d does not exist. We have only suppressed embiems.* 

The Prefect of the Seine in the Senate sidd of the most sacred of 
all emblems, ‘ It is only a question of school ft^iture.’ 

It will perhaps be said that all this is mere official chatter. 
We will Hierefore close tlus dismal narrative with a scene from 
Senators and Pr4/ei«. 

TheMinister of Public Instruction maintained in the Senate that 
Hhe name of God is an equivocal term, because it was equally 
applicable to the God of CSbristians and to the God of Descartes.’ ^ 

Inthe Conseil G4n6ral of the Seine,,on the 22nd of December, 1862, 
M. Ibbinet moved *That the ministerial instruction of the 27th of July, 
1882, which renders obligatory the teaching of Deism, is in absdute 
opposition to the text and the spirit of the law.* This was signed 
by six other members of the Conseil, of whom one said: * Nobody can 
prove the existence of God, and teachers most not be forced to affirm 
the existence of an imaginary being.’ The Conseil finally voted 
‘ That the teaching in all degrees of schools must be essentially 
lay.’ Is then a belief in the existence of God the essential diffisrence 
between clericalism and laicism? M. Simon well says, ‘This 
neutrality has been imposed by atheists, and voted solely for their 
own interests against the faith and conscience of the immense 
majority of the French people.* 

I will give only one more fact before summing up the warning of 
the last ten years in France. On the 2nd of July, 1881, M. Simon 
addressed the Minister of Instruction in the Senate in these words : 

‘ You will not have the words “ religious morSJity.” "You say they 
are equivocal,’ * Say the teachers diaU instruct their pupils in their 
duties towards God, and towiuds their country.* 

Some of the Senators cried otit : ^ Hiere is no' such tMng as 
morality,’ * Two days after this the Commission reported that the 
amendm^it was * useless, equivocal, and even dangerous.’ Never- 
theless, the Senate passed it by a great majority. It was foreseen 
that the Chamber would rgeot iV because the name of God was 
suspect de (d^rieoMsms, It was rejected: on biffa Dim, God 
was struck out. M. Simon adkU 

They had pot o# 

had banished fropi c onm w a al schocds the syoabols aa^; 

Th^ bad penned the neotndiaation oi the schools , to tbe am 
They had that 

ing whether it was of the God of OhxistiaBS, or of the Jews, or of the Moham- 
^ ’ Jlidi p, aS2. 
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wAiWett miyM. Simon «ay:— v 

ahioSthereienoFtence.- ^• 

Iwitti^donly ane remwL 9ueh is the deVfelo^nt of 
eduistot Fmie since the yens ISTl^that is, in the 
-can, tJu> Board School gyetem has been confa^g t g* p 

^ i.V, TTnnlifih HftOtlle W6 wffl E® 00 tO tlSt© pil^all^* 

^ oiMHontarv learning with the reading of the &hle. ^ 

mi the National Society was founded by the Establkhed ^urc . 
iLa 188S the Qovemm^t seems to have done nothing. In that 

Foreign and the National Societies. For sis ye.^ ^ 
continued. In 1839 the subject was takmi up m 
Cemmona. No one at that time dreamed of sepamtog rdigiou 

ftom^cy^^MiBtrnotion. The .battle was between th^ wW ^n- 

S- « to m. *. S. 

d«ied that the State had anything to do into rfucatiM. Tius 
theory was not the crmt^tion of AngUcwas or of C^rfics, but of tte 
SS^oSaJists. In this ptokmpNi conaiet, in tto year 1847, 
S'^Utoy umde one of his most powerful 

SSSn both the theory that the. State should do noth^ 

in wd that the State should do everjittn^ whioh is tee 

rev^^mry or oommunistio doctrine now teouhhag^ imaenoa, 

tyrapnisteg over France, and threatening g nopular 

Parlianmat in 1889 foUf reoogmsed. that. tlte 
education of England ItS^re 

efforta wspeoting aasawaAtlM 

. ....... .. ■ ■ i jMii, ^ StW. 
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is in lEict what is called 

operation with religions lib^y. From 1847 the Government 

was engaged in making separate concordats with the several 
religions bodies. But the whole iiegohiatio& was based upon the 
principle enunciated hy the Lords of the Bdvf Oo^cil in a letter of 
the 4th of Juiyf 184^ :^ ? - 

Their liordships are Strongb^ of opinioa that no |ilan 6f eduction ought to he 
encouraged in which intellectttal isB^rtiction is not subordinate to the rcguiatioii of 
the thoughts and hahits of the children by the doctrines and precepts of 
religion. " ■' ' .'..j.-;', ■ .. 

Lord John Russell was the author and prime mover in this whole 
policy. What was enunciated in 1840 he repeated on April 11, 1866.'* 

Oneand all maintain that it is the duty of the GoTemment, that it is part of the 
functions of the Government, to endeavour to teach somewhat of thc3x d,uty to God 
and man, to the young as well as to the old. 

A commission under the presidenceof the late Buke of ifeweastisf 
reported M follows : — 

It (the education system) has enlisted in the promotion of educationi a large 
amount of religious activity ; and avoiding all unnecessary interference with opinion, 
it has practically left the management of the schools in the hands of the difTereat 
religious denominations. In these respects it has been most successful,'* . 

Such was the system of popular education down to the year 1870. 

The first disturbing question in this settlement was the OonaciCnee 
Clause. The demand was most reasonable on the part of Konoon- 
formists in places where they could have no school of their own. 
But it was the grit which set the wheel on fire. And ^ the religious 
difficulty * was used by those who desired a pure seoular system as a 
wedge to split in two the religious and seoular instruction in our 
schools. 

The Birmingham Education League led the assault. Its pro- 
gramme was as follows 

NiiRojrii* EnucAnoir Lbaoxtb. 

Object*. 

The estabUshmSQt of a system which sliafi secure the education of every child 
in England and WalM. > 

■' ■■ ^ '■ ■; 

1. Local authorifies shaU be compelled by law to see aifMeilS 

iiccommodatibn is provided for every ddld in their district* ; 

2. The cost of founding and ostdataining 8ach>choo}s as idaiy be;iie^|i«d 
be provided out of ^ local iudfiSj sitpplemented by goveiiiiQe^;|mi^^ 

3. All schools t^ed by loe^ r^ be under loeid 

authorities and subject* to Government ins^ectioa. : 

4. All schools aided by local rates ^U.be unsectaxian. 

Hansard, c*li, 330. Beport, p. 327. 
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Db aM flcbools aided by local ifttes adn^B^oii ehaiQ be i^ee. 

6J £bito61 accommodation being provided, the State or ibe local amilboritiee 
ibaH have power to compel the attendance of ohildrea of anitable age not otiberwise 
roemving education,’* <. 

The Act of 1870 was brought in and justified on the ground 
of the vast numbors of schooUess children outsido 6S the voluntary 
education of the country. Bather than describe the Act and its 
intentions in ahy words of mine, I will give it in the words of its 
authors. 

In Committee on the Bill on the 16th of June, 1870, Mr. 
Grladstone, then Prime Minister, said : — 

The macMneiy of voluntary schools vre found not only existing in this country, 
but overspreading it to an immense extent, and on every ground, whether of that 
which is due to the promoters of those schools, to their benevolent and- self-denymg 
labours and the success which they have obtained, or whether on the ground of 
that which is due to the purpose which we have in view, and its efiectiiid, speedy, 
uniform, apd economical attainment, we adopted this principle also as a fundamental 
principle of this Bill, that we would franMy and without jealousy endeavour to 
employ the machinery of voluntary schools, as far as it was availaMe, in aid of our 
object But feeling that that large deficiency which is now ob8er\able in the 
country could not he made up hy means of voluntary schools alone, we propose to 
fall back on the principle of rating and to make use of it by way of supplementing 
the gap which we saw before us. , . , We may either forbid or compel a local 
board to aid voluntary schools ; but if we forbid them, and make them leave 
voluntary schools, as they are, dependent on the modicum of aid which they now 
obtain from the Privy Council, that would not be consistent with the view with 
which this Bill was brought forward, and it would not fulfil the engagement under 
which all along we have admitted ourselves to lie— namely, that of giving fair terms 
to voluntary whools, so as to enable them to lend us all the aid they are capable of 
lending in the accomplishment of this great work, in which there is plenty for us 
all to do. Therefore, as our sole measure for dealing with that part of the case, we 
cannot forbid the local boards to give aid to voluntary schools, because the pro- 
moters of those schools would be liable, equally with others, to contribute to the 
rate, and, contributing to it, to aid and found schools to compete with and beat 
down the school for which they were payii^, out of their own private resources. 
This is a state of things we do not desire to bring abodt, and cannot he responsible 
for. 

Oa tlie 24th June, 1870, Mr, Gladstone used these*words : — 

An Mgards the existing denominational schools, it is a veiy grave and important 
question which we have to aak ourselves— whether we are fimnkly, ungrudgingly, 
willingly, and systematically to make use of that powerful agency for the purpose 
of good secular instruction, which is placed at cwtr command in a great degree, if 
not exclodiv^, through the vigorous action of rdfigious zeal and love P*' Let us 
not disguise firom ourselves that this Is a qvMon of the greatest moiment. The 
answer to it, I oirn, app^ to me to be perfectly clear, Tl^t an^er is, that 
nothing but fidly could induce, us to refiise to avail onrsdyat of an o|>portitnity so 
valuable. If we do not avafi ourselves of it, if we treat those yidantd^ schools as 
insfitutions either to be proscribed, or, at the best, cmljr to be tolerated, limited, 

Beport of the First General Meeting of the Katiooal IBducation Lea^ Bir- 

Dangbam, ISfid. 
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not worth our wlule to recognise, or honour, or eneoiungs^ on whnt prinfliple can 
we justify such a polify P On none that I hnow hut th»t secular instruction 
becomes tainted by being brought into the neighboxv^hoodcf specific nligioas teach- 
ing. Under the proTiaions of the Bill the s^nfiar mstructiom given in the roltmtarj 
schools will he severely tested, and core wiD be taimn it shall be of as high a 

quality asthat giyn in the rate-supported schools. It he cheaper to the public 

though it he dearer to the individual. On what principle, then, can we re^e to 
avail ourselves of the advantages which it is calculated io eon^ P 

On the 28tli of June, 1870, Mr. Griadstone said : — 

Of course it was desirable that the promoters of voluntary schools should have 
full confidence in the general principles on which ParUament proceeded, and the 
Government admitted the necessity of the motion of the hbn. member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert), and of showing that it was in the mind of Parliament, as a part of 
the measure, to provide increased means for the support of voluntary schools. 

On the 22nd of July, 1870, on the third reading of the Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone said ■ 

It was with us an absolute necessity — a necessity of honour and a necessity of 
policy — to respect and to favour the educational establishments and machioexy we 
found existing in the country. It was impossible for us to join in the language, or 
to adopt the tone which was conscientiously and consistently taken some members 
of the House who look upon these voluntwy schools, having gener^y a denomina- 
tional character, as admirable passing expedients, fit indeed to he tolerated for a 
time, deserving all credit on account of the motives which led to their foundation, 
hut wholly unsatisfactory as to their main purp(Me, and therefore to he supplanted 
by something they think better. That is a perfectly fair and intelligfifie theory 
for any gentleman to entertain, hut 1 am quite sure it will he felt that it has nev^ 
been the theory of the Government, 

Such were the assurances of the Prime Minister in 1870. 

Perhaps I shall be ascribing too much importance to a chanoe 
and extra-parliamentary utterance, if I quote the following words 
spoken by the present President of the Board of Trade at Birming- 
ham, as reported in the Daily Post of the 16th of January in this 
year. They are so diametrically at variance ydth the words of Mr. 
Gladstone, they are so hostile and so full of menace— *they are also a 
declaration soexplicit of the Gambettist programme for England— that 
it may be well to draw out their full meaning. The italics are mine : — 

It seems to me lhat this is neither nu>re nor less than a great revdat^n afiect- 
ing all Qiu* social prospects and conditioas, and in view of such a change as tbatil 
confess I am less inclined now to go back upon the defects and omisrions of the Ant 
of 1870 than I am to congratulate all who were concerned in that measure, be- 
ginning with its author, down to those who took the smallest part m Um ag^tatum 
which made die introduction of the measure possible ; to congratulatB the 

results which have been attained, and the success which has 
In this stage of sttocees we may well he content to wut without wiHl 

the example which m bemy tet ut,by oth^ countriw, and tmx eiq^arieioe, may 
bring about those farther develppmeuts and reforms whiicfe w^ £a shown to be 
necessary and eapedient The only question is, however, whether the controversy 
may not he reopened from another quarter, and in that case 1 dare say we shall not 
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u, mj IHead Ur, Dale ha# xaoently ehowi^, &om a diwuaaion W9 shall 

|k(^ iMkTe provoked. But I would be iucjmed to ask <m odd , opponents— our 
£rkii&ds^ I will call them now— the advocates of denominatioiaal educa^on— whether 
thejr are wise to raise again a controversy to the settlement of which we have, 
with ommd^raUe rdmtmcet md /or *u tirm at all euenta, submitted, I do not 
wonder that they are occasionally a littie uneasy. They see th^ voluntary con- 
tributions diminishing, although not very materially ; they find the competition 
of the Board schools every day more vigorous ; and under thoU circumstances it 
has suggested itself to some of them, perhaps not unnaturally, that it would he con- 
venient that they should put their hand into the pocket of the ratepayer as well as 
of the taxpayer ; and that it would relieve them from a good deal of difficulty 
if they could have a share of the School Board rate. I would beg them to re- 
member how much they have got cdrmdgf and how little right they have to it, . . . 
We thought in 1870 that when the State undertook national education for itself, 
the “partnership which had up to that time existed with the State might he very 
well dissolved; and that the State having provided national schools, if there were 
any people who were unwillmg to avail themselves of the education . which was 
there provided, and wanted anything else, they must pay for it entirely hy them- 
selves. But etill we submitted ^ with more or lese witlingwes according to the 
gracioumese of our disposition, to the compromise under which at the present 
time something like 1^ million sterling is annually taken from the public taxes 
of the countiy, and paid over to the private managers of schools, which are 
mainly kept up by them, and avowedly kept up by them for sectarian purposes. ^ 4 
say that if the controversy is reopened we are bound to point out th#.t th^ are also 
two sides to the question. It is interesting to observe in what direction public 
opinion is tending. Mr. Mundella has spoken of the gigantic efforts which are 
being made in Ft'ance in order to further national education in that coun'bry. The 
present poMtion of the question owes much to that great Republican who has just 
died, and the premature termination of whose illustrious career is a /ow /or 
France only, b^ to the Liberal cause throughout the country. But in France M. 
Gambetta made it a chief point in his policy to draw a sharp line of distinction 
between the Church and the State in all matters of education ; and it is in that 
direction, I do not hesitate to say, that the thoughts of men and the action of legis- 
latures are constantly tending, 

I need not point out the contrast of these speeches. In the 
utterances of 1870 we have the intentions of men whose good will 
was perhaps greater than their foresight. In the Birmingham speech 
we have the aspirations of 1869 verified by the twelve years of our ex- 
perience. Mr. Chamberlain gives voice to the confident hoges of those 
who have daring that time made the Act of 1870 their own. We have 
no right, they say, to exist but by tbe graciousness of dispositions. 
The present working of the Act is a prelude to a time when Christian 
schools riiaU be in England as in France outside ike law. The 
Birmingham schane is the first instalment of Hhe Lay Chujch of 
England.’ Let us briefly contrast the two syst^s. 

In the French system the whole edncation of the peppk, from the 
Caivemty to the primary schools, is, like the aavy, 

govemmentaL Ccdleges^ lyo6es, mhcmb seoondaay 
belong to tbe State. The professors, masters, mistresses are patented 
hy the State. The youth and children of France are dakned by the 
State. The formation of the eitiaens is the right and prerogative 
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of the States This poltey is th# legaof of paganism kft by the 
First Bevoltition^ transmitted ^th and checks % the 

First Empire to the Voltaireaa monarehy of 1030, and now defveloped 
once more by the Extreme Left of the Ee^bMc into, its ordinal 
Communistic excess by M. ChallemeLLaeour and M. Paul Bert. 
The ‘ moral yiity of France ’ means the extinction of all forms of 
religion, belief, thought, consciousness, or naoral life, which resist 
the uniform type of the French citizen taught, trained^ shaped, 
foshioned and dr^<Hl, by an education in which the existence of 
God is a sup^stition, the name of God an equivocal term", and the 
moral law a group of conventional usages. The apostles of the First 
Revolution had read their Plato. The Communists of to-day hat^e 
inherited his Republic without the trouble of reading. Children are 
not the children of their fathers and mothers, but of the State. The 
State is loeoparmiUa, Citizens are to be reared like cattle, and to be 
broken like horses. Parental rights are absorbed in the State ; the 
rights of the State are supreme. It is the State that forms men in its 
own image and likeness, and stamps them with its own supers^iption* 
*M. Simon says, ^ The miserable and sterile society that such ednoation 
would produce would be in France an edition of one nmn in thirty- 
six millions of copies.’ Such unity, he truly says, is death. The 
government that does everything in education destroys parental rights, 
energies, and sense of responsibility. Parents are no more responsible 
for the intellectual and moral formation of their offspring than they 
are, as we are told, for the gaslight in the public streets. If the 
people of England are prepared for this condition of domestic and 
national life, I do not know them. But if the present working 
of the Act of 1870 be perpetuated, to this they will come; for 
the perpetuity of the Board School system means its extension, 
and its extension means the gradual extinction of the voluntary 
efforts and the self-providing and self-governing character of our 
people. 

There still exists at this time in Ml vigour our great National 
system of education fringing from the free will of the people, and 
maintained, as it was created, by their generosity and self-denial. 
This system, which I take leave still to call National, as distinguished 
from governmental, is both voluntary khd Christian. It r^esents 
the mind and the Christianity of England from the dme wheai 
England was made. No ^universal, secular, gratuitous, and com- 
pulsory education ’ made our fore&thers to be what they w^,^ nor 
has it made Englishmen to be what they are now. We haVe no Vrish 
to be unmade and to be made over again. With al biir i&uits we 
choose rather to remain a self-governing and a Chrisiakh We 

believe what has hitherto made us will cohtiime its And we 

are convinced by the experience of the last ten or twelve years 
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tllttt « ^laiige is stealthilx cotoiog om mx edtieation.’ We have 
^ wUh for a < moral unity of England * to be brought about by 
bkthmal Board scboolfl. I cannot refrain from here giring the 
tpotds of M. Simon, which for rfoqbenoe and force can hardly be 
surpassed. 

We deceive oarselves (he eaye) aheut oar echoole, about thab m^K^se and their 
iaiportance,if we see in them only the propagation of 3mowle%© ; we ought to 
seek aod to plant in them the propagaticm of courage and of virtue. For a century 
we have been transfortmng the forces of nature and subjecting them to the service of 
man ; hut man himself is, and will be to the end of time, the greatest fotce under 
heaven. Not because he knows he must die, but because he has the will to die for 
his duty. . . ^o learn not to fail when our l^ethren or our country calls is to learn 
our duty as mnn and as citizen. Let us found schools to enlighten the intellect, 
but above aH to strengthen the will. A people innumerable, with a vast extent of 
soil, however fertile, if they lack initiative and courage, is destined to decline, defeat, 
and contempt, hut a handM of men widi heart of oak, cast upon an ungrateful 
soil, will either hnd or make a way to success and a future. . * . They will be like 
Borne, or Venice, or England, or Holland, starting from a comer of Ihe earth to 
conquer the world. It is not the loss of a battle, or the annihilation of an army, or 
a province tom away, that begins the fall of a people j a people dies only by the 
relaxation of its morals, by abandoning its manly habits, by the eflhcement of ilf 
character through the invasion of egoism and scepticism. It dies of its corruption. 
It does not die of its wounds.’ 

Such are the fears of a Frenchman for France under an education 
without religion. Such is his appreciation of England. If we betray 
or surrender our Christian schools, how long shall we deserve his 
words? I may be asked, What then would you have? I answer 
equality for all schools before the law, and equal participation for all 
schools in the help of public aid, so far as their secular education 
demands and deserves it. 1 ask not a shilling for religions, much less 
for ‘Churches,’ as I have said, and as they ought to know who 
have brought this charge. They ought to know because they can 
know it ; but such knowledge would ruin a cry, The inequality, 
and I must therefore say the injustioe, of the present working of 
the Act of 1870 is patent, and cannot be disproved. Wly should 
those who do nothing for them^lves receive twofold aid, and they 
who tax tbe^nselves to the utmost receive nothing but what they 
earn ? This has not been answered. 

This inequality does not, I believe, exist in the Act itself. It 
results from subsequent minutes and codes and bye-laws. 

The Act of 1870 embodies certain principleB which all woept, 
that educati<m shall be universal, and that it shall be prpvk^ for 
those who cannot provide for themselves. 

The Act of IB70 does not embody the principle of exdiuding any 
schools, efficient in secular teaching, from State aid ; nor ^does it pur- 
pm to destroy voluntary schools, nor does it desire to desecrate 

» pp. aas. 
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education by the excluBion of nor does it accept even by 

instalment the French govemmmital dei^tism the ^ucation of 
England. All these tiur^ may be ^ auns, desires, and in- 
tentions of individuals in private and in public life*. They were 
not the intentions of the Legislature. They are not yet to be read 
in our laws. 

No one therefore asks fin: the repeal or the resoinding of the Act 
of 1870. As it was first drafted it would have met with wide aedept- 
ance. If it be restored now to what it was, a readjustment to 
the actual needs and rightful claims of tbe people at large might 
easily be effected. 

We have in full action now, in the matter of education, the same 
two principles which pervade our public life— the one the aid of 
Government, the other the voluntary efforts of the people. Down 
to the year 1870 these two worked harmoniously and efficaciously 
in co-operation, and, though distinct, yet in undivided unity. The 
first breach between them dates from the year 1870. The Education 
Act gave occasion for the separation, and the subsequent working 
has not only completed the separation, but has brought the two 
agencies, hitherto mutually helpful, into antagonism. 

The effects of restoring once more the equal and just co-opera- 
tion of the State and the voluntary efforts of the people would be : 

First, to lighten the rates by eliciting more abundant voluntary 
contributions throughout the whole population. 

Secondly, to awaken still more powerfully throughout the country 
a zeal, energy, and effort in the work of education which has already 
done so much, and, if it had been more largely stimulated and 
encouraged, would have done incalculably more. It was the par- 
simony of Government, first with its 20,000^., and at last with its 
600,0001,, that dwarfed and discouraged the voluntary efforts of the 
people. What men think they can do they will try to do, what 
they think is impossible they will not attempt. 

The extension and efficiency of education would be promoted by 
this large, equal, and just treatment of all classes and conditions of 
the people. 

But a deeper good also would be insured, that is, the undiminidied 
vigour of our national character, which, with all its fimlts, is the 
most law-abiding, self-governed, and mutoally equitable character 
in the old or the new world. 

The ‘moral unity’ of a people when no ‘religious difficulty’ 
divides them, is the highest, happiest, and best* But this ban- 
not be. 

The ‘moral uniiy ’ of a people drilled by State eduefttim ar^ State 
pedagogues and State police is spectral and lif^ess. 

The moral union <ff a free people educating themselves by self- 
help and the public aid of the Commonwealth in liberty of ccmscienoe 
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ai^d a bealtby diversity of culture is tbe vigour aad inatur% of a 
is still within our reach. If we hold fast by our 
and Christian inhozitanoe of ireedom and faith, it is ours, 
and it will uphold us. If by our inertness we suffer the theories 
of Paul Bert, or, 1 must add, of Birzmngham, to fascinate our miiids 
or our legislature, we shall steadily descend the inclined plane on 
which not the Act, hut the working of the Act of IBlS has pl&ed 
the Christian education of England. 5 

Hbnht Edwabd, Cardinal Archhisiiop. 
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MN UNSOLVED HISTORrCAL RIDDLE. 

One day early in the spring of the year 1590, while Spain was still 
bleeding from the destruction of the Grreat Armada, mass was being 
sung in the church of the Dominican convent at Madrid. The 
candles were burning, the organ was pealing, the acolytes were 
swinging the censers, and the king’s confessor was before the altar 
in his robes, when a woman, meanly dressed, rushed forward amidst 
the fumes of the incense. Turning to the priest, she said : ‘ Justice 1 1 
demand justice j I demand that you hear me I Are you deaf, that I 
come so often to you and you will not listen ? Then I appeal to One 
who will listen ; I appeal to thee my God who art here present ; I call 
on God to be my witness and my judge; He knows the wrongs which 
I suffer. Let Him punish yonder man who is my oppressor.* 

The confessor turned pale as death. He stood speechless for a 
few moments. He then beckoned to the attendants. ‘ Bid the lady 
prioress come hither,’ he said, ‘ and the sisterhood, and this woman’s 
sister, who is one of them. Say I require their presence.’ 

The lady mother came fluttering with her flock behind her. 
They gathered to the grating which divided the chancel from the 
convent precincts. 

‘ Holy mother,’ the Confessor said, ‘ this lady here present charges 
me on my soul and conscience. She calls on God to judge her cause, 
and she clamours for redress. 1 do not wonder ; I should wonder 
rather if she held her peace. But what can I do that I have left 
undone ? I have told the king that it is his duty to despatch the 
business of the lady’s husband and restore him to his family ; what 
would she have from me more ? ’ 

‘ I would have this much more, seflor,’ the lady replied* ‘ If the 
king will not do what you command him, refuse him absd^ation and 
withdraw to yonr cell. You will be nearer heaven their^ than where 
you now stand. As the king’s confessor you aiie his judge. The 
king is the offender ; 1 am the injured woman of Bt, Gospd. 

The king may wear the crown on his bead ; but you are higher 
than he.’ - , 

The confessor could not answer her. 



to the receptioQL haU of Eodiij^ Vasque^ i^e 
Piprtdfiiit of the High Court oi Jusiaoe. , Slike im a fraie, 

digi$|e4 seventy years d4 Belm him stood a luDiily of 
oliSxir^ the eldest a girl of siatetaa^ the little ones holding her htads 
<wr clinging to her dress. 

The girl did not seem daunted by the presence which she 
stood. ^ Your lordship,’ she said, ^has promised us thisi and the 
other; you tell us one day that something shall be done on the 
morrow, and then the next, and the next, as if a last morrow ” 
there would never be. You have brought our home to desolation. 
You have deceived a girl like me, and you think it a grand victory, a 
glorious distinction. You thirsty it seems, for our blood ; well, then, 
you shall have it. Old men, it is said, go again to the breast Ibr 
milk to keep the life in them. You require blood, fresh firom the 
veins of its owners. We had rather not be swallowed piecemealj so 
we are come ajl to you together. You perhaps would prefer to linger 
over us, but we cannot wait. Let your lordship make an end with us. 
Here we are.’ 

Don Bodrigo started out of his chair. He marched up the hall, 
and down, and then to the four comers. He twisted bis fingers, he 
crossed his arms. He appealed to an old aunt and uncle who had 
brought the children. 

‘ Sefiora, senor,’ he said, ‘ I beseech you make that young woman 
hold her peace, and say no more.’ 

The young woman would not hold her peace, 

‘ Pray sit down, your lordship,’ she said ; ^ pray be calm. We are 
young ; some of us were bom, so to say, but yesterday. But you have 
made our lives a burden to us. Finish the work ; take our blood, 
and let our souls depart from this miserable prison.’ 

These two incidents, if the children’s father wrote the truth, 
happened precisely as I have described them, and are as literal 
facts as usually pass for history. Perhaps they are act exaggerated 
at all. The priest in the Dominican convent was Diego de Chaves, 
spiritual adviser to Philip the Second. The woman before the*aitar 
was Juana de Coello, wife of Antonio Perez, His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State and confidential minister. The girl was his daughter Dona 
Gregoiia, and the little ones were her brothers and sister. 

What strange cause could have wrought a mother and child into 
a state of passion so unnatural ? 

For three centuries after the Eeformation, Philip t^e Second was 
the evil demon oi Ptotestant tradition. Every action which could be 
traced to him was ascribed to tbe darkest motives. He was like 
son^ ogre or black eni^anter siUing in his den in the Ei^arial, 
weavhag plots for the misery of mankind, in close ooBunUition and 
corresjpondence with his master the AntkdniBt of He was the 
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sworn enemy of the lig^ whieh was mmng over Sunl^ ; he was the 
assassin of Ms subjects abroad ; he wi« a tjnaat home, and even in 
his own houKehoid ; he was-bdieved nniveiwaBy to have murdered his 
own son, and if not to have to have driven her to 

death with a broken heart. The iaqmaiUm was his favourite 
in|brumec39 and his name has been handed down through modem 
history by the side of the most detestable monsters who ever disgraced 
a throne^ , ^ 

All this violence of oehsure was perfectly natural. Men ei^ged 
in a deadly stmggle for what they regard as a sacred cause are seldom 
charitable to their adversaries. It was the Spanish power indispu* 
tably which stemmed the Reformation, which more than mice was 
near extinguishing it. The conflict was desperate and at last savage, 
and deeds were done which have left a stain on all who were con- 
cerned in them. 

But as time has gone on, and as it has appeared tliat neither 
Lutheranism nor Calvinism nor Anglicanism can be regarded as a final 
revelation, we have been able to review the history of the sixteenth 
century in a calmer temper. For a thousand years the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church had been guarded by the civil power as the 
most precious of human possessions. New ideas on such subjects, 
shaking as they do the foundations of human society, may be legiti- 
mately resisted on their first appearance from better motives than 
hatred of truth ; and although, in a strife so protracted and so deadly, 
evil passions dressed themselves in sacred colours, and crimes were 
committed which we may legitimately assign to the devil, yet it has 
been recognised that, on fair grounds of principle, right-thinking men 
might naturally have taken opposite sides, and that Catholics as well 
as Protestants might have been acting on conscientious convictions. 
The dust has settled a little, the spiritual atmosphere has cleared 
itself, and among the consequences the cloud whidi hung over Philip 
the Second has partially lifted. The cottntrymen of Cervantes were 
not a nation of mere bigots; yet it is clear that the whole Spanish 
people went with the king enthusiastically in defence of the Church, 
and complained only when his pU d& plomo^ his foot of lead that he 
was so proud of, would not move fast enongh. The romance of 
Bon Carlos has gone into the air of which it was ina^kb Bon 
Carlos is known now to have been a dangerous lunatic, whom it was 
necessary to cage like a wild animal ; the exact manner of his 
is unknown; but his fisther acted throughout by the 
Council of State, and it was by their advice also'that sotih^tresei^ a 
secret was concealed from puhiic curiosity. As we Philip 

with more impartial attention, the figure oumes i^ us of a 

painstakhitgi laborious man, pi^udiced, superstitiom, 

with a cox^t of hkcm ah^^^ not hsads, 
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poiail^i^ a&d not without the feelhigs of a geatlieiQan. 

; f to reoonetmct on th^ mofe tdexwt Itiies the stey ^ 

the stations between Philip the Second and Antcmio Perea w^eh 
hate 80 l(mg perplexed hietorioal inquirefe — on ihe sjor&ce a mere 
pBiaoe intrigue, but detdeping hrom its peeuMar featum 
daifs* wonder thioug^ut h^pe, and oocasioning^ if ea^^ the 
overthrow of the constitutional liberties of Arragon. 

Students of the history of the sixteenth cenluzj must be familiar 
with the name of Gonzalo Perez. He was State Secretary to tliarles 
the Fifth, and his signature stands at the bottom of the page on 
thousEmds of Charles’s despatches which are now extant. When the 
Emperor abdicated, Conzalo remained in office with Philip, and had 
been forty years in ihe public service when he died. Antomo Perez 
passed as Gonzalo’s natural son. He was bom in 1542, and was 
le^dmatised immediately by an Imperial diploma. There were those 
who said, and ^ke of it as notorious, that Antonio was not Honzalo’s 
son at all, but the son of Buy Gomez, Prince of EboH and Duke of 
Pastraha, Philip’s &vourite minister. Buy Gomez, at any rate, took 
charge of him, removed him from school, brought him up in his own 
family, and introduced him into a public department. Being quick and 
briHiant he was rapidly promoted ; and when Buy Gomez died in 1 567, 
he left Antonio, at the age of twenty-five, chief secretary to the Council 
of State with a salary of four thousand ducats a year, in addition to 
which,and as a sinecure, he was Protonotary of Sicily with two thousand 
ducats a year. A rise so swift implied extraordinary private influence, 
or extraordinary personal qualities ; and this was but the beginning 
of his fortunes. On losing Buy Gomez, Philip took Perez as his own 
confidential secretary ; and along with him another youth, Juan de 
Eseevedo, who had a^o^ pupil of Buy GOtnez, and had been 
brought up at Perez’s side. The two young men had been, and still 
continued, intimate personal friends. 

- Hjie ^^ish administration was divided into separate councfls, 
th#ne«f6ti^iei of which were each in close relation the kiilg,n^ho 

insisted m kimwing all that was going on. Besides the^ theie were 
these^?sMliaiiiio^^pher^ were thus admitted into 

State mysteries and were necessarily treated with confidence. But 
of the whole number Axitonio Perez and Escovedowere nearest to the 
king, and Perez the closer of the two. He and he alone Was ad<* 
into the iniedor labyrinths of Philip’s mind. 

He was thus a person of extraordinary ccns^uhiiee. w^ 
comM by great men in Church and State. The ItaliCh prtndm 
him presents to advance their interests. He wiie ' ^ of 
royal Ihvours. He treated dukes ae his an^ 
which 1m lived was. envied aM ci^diedt 
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masted lioiiii^ ^ ^ e<ni^<!toein^ the 

secfetai^had^ ^ mm have 

abused them. ' 

tht» u^h the ^ itatr^^ 

«dntalde%mj Dim of Jlustiia^ 
soaof C&Biie»tii» Bi^h. An Illegitimate prlhoei^alm 
position, 
as a real 
to it. H 

to be disisoatented. But Philip had shown no siisj^cion of hiif 
brother. He had triMed him, employed him; tefosed him hb 
opportunities which he could have desired had he come ihoreTegulitty 
into the world. Don John was chivalrous, ardent, ambitioiis. He had 
every quality which promised distinction, if in his youth he had been 
wisely guided. Buy G-omez had furnished him with a secretary, 
supposed to be prudence itself, Juan de Soto, who had bm tniihbd in 
the War Office. Thus accompanied when the Mbors brokef intb 
' insurrection, Don Jdbn was sent to Grenada to reduce tiM. He 
did his work well ; he became a popular fevourite, and weht next to 
conmiand the allied Cathcdic deet in the Mediterranean.^ De Both 
only had given imperfect satisfaction. Don John had hig^ifl^ing 
views for himself, and De Soto, it was feared, had not sufficiently dds^ 
couraged them. Perez and Escovedo were instructed to ^ve hhh an 
admonition, which they did, and with this friendly warning DbU Jhlitt 
and his secretary went their way into Italy. The battle of Lepanto 
followed, and the young irregular Spanish prince blazed oht into a 
hero of romance. Philip was a faithful son of the Church, and of the 
Pope in his spiritual capacity ; but be Was king of Haples and Sicily, 
with interests in the PeninMila not always identical With^ the 
interests of the court of Borne. Pius the Fifth, Who had just ihen 
absolved England &om its allegiance to Queen Elizabeth and bOlieved 
ithis mission to sweep aWay heresy, Don John a cMld stilt 

neater to his heatfc* Don John was to be‘ the CJbtncFs knight, the 
ohoseai eoldier of the Lord, and iaiaiedhdiely after Lepnhto Pius ^ had 
formed views for constitating him an independent soveieigil. Ttxhia 
was to be the first scene of his greatness. The Emperor ChanOa lmd^^^^ 
immortal glory in his African campaign. De Soto had stUdijedhiitO^ 
and dreamt of Hie possibility of reviving the 
Don John, set on by the Pdpe, re-fortified the Goletai, 
on his own anthpi^ of Italy, the best 
tioc^r there, wHle the Paptd Nuncio at MadrM xeliis^itA in 
PepeiB^S nain© to aBotv liia brother tb^t^ bf 

Tnnkv^^fheJ^IHinc^^ yilue 

of the Ef3^>€armh:AfrieB&^^ Ilhy 


especially when his father happens to hhie InxhigM hiffi 
one. He Is of roy^ blood, biitWithdUt the r^^tn belonghog 
e is uncertain hf his rank, and miay generally be 'bitesu 
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bat the order o«ae too : I%te 
by %e Turks in overwhidming nmoibers, and the gameon was out oiT 
to a man« Philip had good reason to be (Uspbased. The UMd^oadent 
aobLon of a commander oaimot eapect to be regarded^ whe^ nnsuceesa- 
ful, with especial lenienoy^ nor were matters mended by the signs 
which his brother was mardfesting of a restbra ambition. He replied 
politely to the Pope^ however, thidi the establishment of a kingdom 
in Tunis was not at the time expe^ent. He bund no fault with Bon 
John, but laid the blame on bad advisers. He gmiiJy removed Be 
Soto, leaving him as commisaary^general of the army ; and secretary 
Escovedo^ who had been especialiy eloquent in the cabinet on Be 
Sob'S rawness, was sent to take his place as a safer companion to the 
prince. 

Philip, however, was again unfortunate. The mischance at 
Goleta had not been sufficient to dim the glories of Eepanto, Ofr cool 
the hopes which so brilliant a victory had inspired. Boh John was 
still persuaded that there were great things in store for him. It 
seemed as if he had an especial power of turning the heads of the 
secretaries, and Esoovedo himself was soon embarked with him in a 
yet wilder scheme, to which the Pope and the Fates were beckoning 
the way. 

After struggling for ten years with his revolted subjects in the 
Low Countries, experience was beginning to teach Philip that it 
might be expedient to try milder ways with them. The Duke of 
Alya with his blood and iron had succeeded only in enlisting the 
whole of the seventeen provinces in a common rebellion, and if the war 
continued, the not unlikely end of it would be that Spain would 
finally lose them all. Holland and Zealand might become English, 
Belgium be absorbed into France, and the rest drift away into 
Grermany. Bitter Catholic as he was, Philip had some qualities of a 
statesman* He had determined on an efficrt to make up the quarrel. 
The provhEU^ were to be left with their constitutionaf rights, 
securitiee bemg given for the safety of religion. The Spani^ tirmy 
was to be withdrawn, and by abandoning attempts at coereioii he 
hoped that it might not be too late to recover the hearts of the 
people. 

To car¥y out this purpose he had pitched upon his brother Bon 
John. The memmy was stiU honoured in the Low 

Countries. Qtarles had always b^n more a FimtS^ag than a Bfianlezd. 
Bon John, with his high rank, and chivalrous repiitation, was 
be w^oome there, or at least more w4come than any pers^ 

coiM selected ; and an o^^tunity wan Mmma in ids My^ if Im 
could W It) of winning laurels I or himaelf mM ending those 

wbleh grow on battlefid.dB. 


4Jr i^is. 

The fa6ii!eir«r^ s wine mttn bnly ootiid 

eppredate* Yettfig* hate h^n dis- 

tinguighed in aiie adicaai ih lim M t ahd tb be 

governor at Brugselg, with a eonneil of Mf^oeM^ to tie big 
handfl, was a situation wbieb wtiid iuttw ^ad attraodon for the 
victor of Leponto, bad there not been atti^hed W it a more 
ing possibility, the mj>rega dt IngleterrOi the invasion and conquest 
of England. Philip himself bad for a few j^rs been caBed king of 
England. His name tetiiaina in bur Statute Book. It ^s asserted 
by the Jesuits, it was believed by nine-tenths of the orthodox world, 
that the English Catholics, who were twcHthirds of the nation, were 
waiting only for the help of a few thousand Spaniards to burl from 
the throne the excommunicated usurper. The Queen of Scotsi the 
lady of romance, was lying a prisoner in Sheffield Castle* To carry 
over the army when it left the Netherlands, to land in Yorkshire, to 
deliver the enchanted princess, and reign at her side with the Pope’s 
blessing over an England restored to faith — this was a glorious 
enterprise, fit to fire the blood of a Christian knight who was also the 
countryman of Don Quixote. 

Don John was still in Italy when the offer of the appointment 
was made. If it was accepted, the king’s order to him was to proceed 
with his secretary directly to Brussels, without returning to Spain. 
Not the pacification of Flanders, but the empreea de Inghterm vma 
the thought which rushed into the minds of Don John and Esoovedo. 
Instead of setting out as they were enjoined, they went to Eome to 
consult Pope Pius’s successor, to ask for his sanction, to ask for men, 
to ask for the title which had been borne by his brother, and all this 
without so much as going through the form of consulting his brother 
on the subject. 

The Pope was of course delighted. If the attempt was made, 
God would not allow it to fail. The Jesuits had all along insisted 
that Philip’s dilatoriness had alone allowed heresy to take root in 
England. Philip himself, who knew something cff the country^ was 
under no such iUusion. Five years before he had consented un- 
willingly to the Bidelfi conspiracy. Elisabeth was then to have been 
assassinated; Spanish troops were to have landed, and the Queen of 
Scots was to have had the crown. It had ended in the execution ii 
the Duke of Norfi^, the near escape from execution (ff 
a plague of pirates and i^vateers on the ebores of Spanl^ 
and increased severities i^frinst the English 
Queen of Scots l^iHp had the very worst opinion. To W 
at that moment at Elisabeth could not fkil to re«exa^pfeli^ 
OountrieSf English sold^ wofdd land in 
would swam M the i^eliuBtio and 

NoiHe of these cc^demri<ms ooen)^ or his fiery 

adviser. Esoovedo was even hotter than his nobiister, and dttdacioiis 
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From incite id hk to 

■llli^iA^:mi.:J>oo. John soon aito: followed 

to reach Philip uulkedd7.frm l^noUmr 
^ in the stimmer of 1576, and we now ap|NDoadh the cfitW part 
of :the afcory. Shortly after Esoovedo arriyed at the epmi, the Nuaoio 
een^ erne morning for Antonio Perez and inqinved^ l^^ 
liBcoda was. He had been all nig^t, he said, d^dpherlii^ a despatch 
from his Holiness, It referred to the < enterprise of Eng^d ’ which 
was to be undertaken^ if the kh^ would allow it, by Don John. 
Escoda would inform him of the particulars, 

‘Escoda* could be no one hut Escovedo, Perea carried his 
information to the king, who was naturally extremely .displeased ; 
the more so perhaps that Don John’s popularity, and the general 
&Tour with which Spanish sentiment was likely to take, up the 
adventure, obliged him to keep his displeasure to himself. Esoovedo 
evidently thought himself secure. He addressed Philip in so rude 
a letter that Philip complained of it to Perez. ‘ If he bad spoken to 
me as he has written,’ the king said, ‘ I believe I could not have con- 
tained myself.’ Words still more rash had fallen from Escovedo’s lipsu- 
‘ Don John, when master of England, was afterwards to take charge of 
Spain.’ 

Philip, like most small-minded men, shrank from meeting diffi- 
culties openly. He took no notice of Escovedo’s impertinence, and 
he was afraid or unwilling to quarrel with his brother. He allowed 
the Nuncio to give him the Pope’s message, and put him off with a 
vague answer. Don John ventured on ground still more delicate by 
asking for the ‘ chair and canopy,’ the insignia of a legitimate prince 
of the blood royal. Even this Philip did not refuse. He required 
only that Don John should repair at once to his govemmentj comp<>8e 
the provinces, and withdraw the army. When this was done it 
would be time to think of ‘ English enterprises ’ and chairs and 
canopies. 

Don. John went, and it seemed as if all was smooth again. 
EbooIt^q was left at Madrid prcdessedly to complete seme defec- 
tive arrangements for his master. Perhaps Philip was uncertain 
whetheriie would trust so doubtful an adviser at his brother’s eade any 

■ 

I am not writing the history of the wars in the Netherlands:; it is 
enough^to my that any hopes which had been built on tl^ p^ 
of D^ John were disappointed. The Estates refused, to admit him , 
as govemdr wln^ the Spanish troops were in the tipqps 

were sullm, and would^ move till wem tl^ .wages. 
tkm John wished to remove them by sea, w ^ey were 

m ^ to fij at Eogteud permitt^ 

Ebissbeth and ;the 

Biitiiiea msaisted that the armyjdioul^ hy Jai^ and deelined to 


bdog 

witboiMia &iett4 

join him; wdEseot*!^^ fnd rei^M 

im^UictimiliSy w The denuM^,^ the Sitatea to 

bo ocmiplkd iidth to the of 

bolder porpi^, was to' retire as the Ertate^dm^^ reqpighed 

peace aiid.^ pzepaxed for the piieet^.mi ta be paid fgar iU^^^ 
humiliation wBg too deep for Don John, .For the Im^hteriwt of the 
Church to retreat before a burgher council was ignonunj*: Scum- 
things he knew not what, must be doxie to repair k, and hiathoia^lks 
went everywhere except where they ought to have been, Ksoovedo 
had no sooner arrived than a secret correspondence began again with 
the Pope, The reHgious^war was raging in France, Don John 
join the Duke of G^uise and the Catholic Leagiie, and they mig^t 
naanage England between them. Then again he thought how he 
might satisfy his ambition at home. On the 3rd of February 1577 
Escovedo wrote to Perez to revive the request for the chair and canopy. 
It would give Don John a seat in the Council of State. He and 
Perez and their friends the Archbishop of Toledo and the Marquis do 
los Velez could rule the country as they pleased, relieving his brother 
of the cares of government. On reflection he perhaps remembered 
that Philip might not be so anxious to be relieved ; four days after 
the purpose was changed ; Don John was to take his army into France 
as an adventurer, and help the Duke of Guise to destroy the H^gumots^ 
V;Lctorious there, he could hold the Estates in check, the sb^nae of the 
retreat would be covered, and the ‘ great design’ on England could go 
forward. Royal princes are excused their follies at the expense of 
their servants. These feverish dreams were set down at the Escuxial 
to Esoovedo’s account, and probably with excellent reason. 

Meanwhile, Philip’s orders wei'e being obeyed. He had agreed to 
all which the Ekabes demanded. On the 12th of February the 
arrangement known as ^e ^ Perpetual Edict ’ was provisionally 
accepted, and was forwarded to Madrid for ratifleation, Don John 
was distracted. He believed that he might write to Perez conflden*^ 
tially ; for Perez, , by Philip’s order, had encouraged him to suppose 
so ; and much eloquence has been expended on the assiuned treachery. 
But kings may be judged too harshly in such matters, when they hm 
reason to fear that persogos whom they have truG^ are Idito 

with them^ If Don Joim was acting loyally, he bad nothiiqj^ ^ 

After the edict was sent Don John wrote again to 
must resign. Sooner than remain to govern 
ditions, he yronii turn hermit, H the king 

there he w<mld beooom -de^ tim home, 

though he lost his life • it» He > h^pkimd. not he 

^iven.to ehoose between disohe^i^^ ^ 

Perez showed Philip all U^ese Intern ; ^ and weee oonsidezed 
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The blanie WES }ftl4 on JBSmvolv^ ^9ih0imhMU 
bis trust* Ban John w»s informed klndl^^ boi.per- 
eiipiih%, that his return at suoh a time would be pnjudimail .to 
tile |)fiib3le service. No one could be so ^ as the kmg's bfotber^ 
recover the loyalty of the Ustates. The ki% iaid that be understood 
Ms fee^ngs, and cotdd sympathise with him ; but he mi^t try to be 
patient ; least of all must be rush off into France where tbe Cf'ovem- 
ihent had not ashed for Ms asdstance* The English project and his 
other wishes shoidd be considered when the time for them was come ; 
but his present duty was to reconcile Flanders, and there he must 
remain. Escovedo had spoken of returning himself to speak to the 
king. Perez told him that if he came back without permission, it 
would be taken as a serious offence, and was not to be thought of. 

Bon John acquiesced, or seemed to acquiesce. The Perpetual 
Edict was ratified. The troops began the evacuation, and on the 
2nd of May: Bon John was received at Brussels, and installed as 
governor. Had he been sincere, the storm would have blown over; 
but the next news which arrived about him at Madrid was that he 
had actually made a private treaty with the Court cf Rome. The' 
Pope had promised him 6,000 men and 150,000 ducats for the 
English expedition, while before the Brussels settlement had lasted a 
fortnight he was again in correspondence with the Duke of Guise, and 
was threatening open hostilities against Holland and Zealand, which 
were making difficulties about liberty of worship. The difficulty need 
not have been insuperable; and the Estates refused to sanction 
immediate violence. Don John snatched at the excuse to break with 
them on his own authority ; with such regiments as had not yet 
gone, he seized Namur ; and Escovedo, in spite of his positive orders, 
rushed home after all, to press Philip to allow the army to return. 
The war should then be carried on in earnest. The Spanish forces 
sbculd live in the rebel provinces as in an enemy’s country, and 
would lay it waste with fire and sword. 

Information more unwelcome never reached Philip. He longed 
for peace; be had been acting in good faith; he refused to ‘counter- 
order the' troops; he blamed the seizure of Namur, and abhorred 
the very mention of fire and sword. Still at the eleventh hour he 
chmg to tlmliope of reconciliation. The Estates declared Bon John 
a public enemy, and Invited the Archduke Matthias to take his 
place. Even so, Philip pemev^fcd. He sent a commission to offer 
a complete amnesty, with the instant and perpetual removal of the 
army; The Estates might choose their own governor, cither the 
'Archduke Matthias, or the Archduke* Ferdinand, or tlte Prince of 
^ima. Built was too late; the day for peace was gbtofe. Gbnfi- 
dimm teas irrecoverably lest, and ^e quarrel had to bo fem|ht cot to 
the end; Tbe army Went lAck--<-^^re 

of Parma at its it wa« »id and believed that 
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I>cm John was tf eating .the Bite nf #tte te an open alUene^ 

withoat r^;axd to their mpecihre flOMaignfl*^ strange and 
questtonabk performance. ' Both Guise «iid FhiHp no doubt 
defending the Catholid religioxu Btit reipect for fomis and secular 
interests were not to pass for nothifigi^ Bpfdn 'and Frauoe were the 
rivals for O^tinental supremacy. Thsf ted hee|% at war olT ahdcm for 
three quarters of a century^ and, if the retigioua question was settled, 
might at any time beat war again. Philip had not forgotten that it 
was a Duke of Guise who had taken Metz |rom his father; and 
his br^^e^ to take on himself to settle points of international policy 
with the subject of another sovereign, was something not very fer 
removed from treason. 

But we must now return to the scapegoat who was to bear the 
blame for all these tb ings, the unlucky Escovedo; Flying home, as 
we saw him, in the teeth of a positive command, be landed at Sant- 
ander on the 21st of July. The worst had not yet happened ; for it 
was not till the January following that the commission wept with 
the last overtures for peace, nor was the treating with Guise aa yet 
•more than an unpleasant rumour. But Philip was legitimately 
incensed with Escovedo, and, if we can believe M. Mignet, had pre- 
pared a peculiar reception for him ; nay, was expecting that Escovedo 
was coming with murderous intentions against himself. Perez 
having informed the king in a note of Escovedo’s approach, Philip, 
according to his habit, and in bis well-known abominable hand, 
scrawled on the margin, ‘ Menester sera, prevenir nos bien de todo y 
dar nos mucha priessa d desparcharle antes que nos matd.’ The verb 
‘ despachar,’ like its English correspondent * despatch,’ has two 
meanings, and ^ matar ’ has two meanings. M. Mignet supposes the 
words to mean, ‘ We must be quick and assassinate him before he 
kills us,’ He makes Philip suspect Escovedo of intended treason, and 
resolve to be beforehand with him. But no one would have thought 
of so interpreting the passage if Escovedo bad not in fact been assas- 
sinated at a later period. The natural translation would be, * We 
must despatch him quickly (ie. send him about his business) before 
he worries us to death ; ’ and as Escovedo remained, for some months 
after hk arrival, not only unmolested, but transacting business with the 
king, I cannot infer, with M. Mignet, that Philip bad already fomed 
so sanguinary a purpose against him. Uaquostionably, however, no 
good will was felt towards a man who , had responded so HI to the ^ 
oonddence which had been placed in him. Zf Philip could hnve con- 
veniently punished him without irritating his Isrother^te Would 
gladly have read him a sharp lesson, and the iritetea^^teftilikely to 
be increased as the eonsequences of his misdoii^ 
selves. The especial imeasinesB was <m te In the 

antuma ( 1^77% three months alter Eseovedo^ amiml, Philip sent a 
new ambassador there, Juan de Vargas Mesiia, to inquire particulady 
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mis punng tietwben Ku biMSieT snd the Dukd or^tiise. 
ii£^d;a ascerMned that the correspbudeiice r^l , tjiat seferet 
a^^ta were going to and fro between them, though to what patpose 
hi? ceiild not tell. The susplcicms f^^tnre wai' the compile sil^ce 


bn the subject both Of Don Johni iihd his secretary. /iEBCovedo^s 
Bttanners were abrupt and arbitrary.' In January Phi%i^4rcceived a 
letter from him, which he described happily as loose, 

unstitched, visionary. He handed it to Perez, that he naight see 
how ^ sanguinary ’ it was. 

Don John, at the reopening of the war, had begun with a suc- 
cess. He had defeated the Prince of Orange at Oemblours. He 
wrote passionately for reinforcements. The victory had to be fol- 
lowed up, and all would be won. He demanded money— money 
and Escovedo. Philip, unhappily, had won victories before in the 
Low Countries, and knew better what to expect from them. His own 
more temperate policy had been thwarted and ruined, and it was but 
too natural that he should hold his brother’s wild adviser as respon- 
sible. If he sent him back, it would be only to throw fuel on the fire. 
Don John, and the Pope, and the Cruises would set all Europe iii 
confusion. Escovedo was no fool. He could not be kept waiting at 
Madrid mth dilatory excuses. To imprison him, or bring him to 
trial, might drive Don John at once into some dangerous course. It 
would lead to investigations and the publication of State secrets 
which ought not to he revealed. 

There was a theory much in favour at the Spanish court, that 
criminals who had forfeited their lives, or persons whose lives were 
for any reason inconsistent with public safety, might, when the facts 
were certain, and when an open prosecution would be inconvenient, 
he removed privately by orders of the Council of State. So Don 
Carlos had been disposed of; so the Flemish envoys at Simancas. 
Spain was not the only country where in extreme cases such 
prooee^i^s were held permissible. Elizabeth would have been 
igiaieful to Sir Amyas Paulet if he would have relieved h^r of the 
4Jueen of Soots. In Italy, in France, in Scotland, a stab i<dth a 
<iagger was an expedient adopted in emergencies, with no great care 
to ascertain that it was deserved. Spain and England were rather 
in advance of other nations than behind them; and in Spain, 
heartily loyal as it was, the public had begun to doubt whether these 
aecret elecutions ought to be continued. 

A zedouB ooujrt preachi^ had muntained, in a sermon at which 
Philip was pre^^ that kirn absolute power over the lives and 
fortunes of thefr subjects, Inquisition, of ail courts in the worid, 

took up the questibm The pi»acher wag obliged to retract his pfr)- 
poEdtion in the same pulpit, and to confess that kihigs had no thore 
power oyer their subjects than di^e abd fauznatf laW ailowed thbrn. 
The bid view, however, held its ground hi spifie of the Holy Office, 
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and ms professed in its eiireme form no less a person than the 
king’s spiritual adviser, the same Di^o de Chaves who was men- 
tioned'at the opening of our story* Don Diego’s opinion was this : 
* So far as I understand the law,’ he said, * a secular prince who for 
sufficient cause can take his sutgects” lives from them by course 
of law can ^plso do it without course of law when the evidence of 
the guilt is clear. Form and order are not essentials in sueh sense 
that they cannot be dispensed with ; and if the prince has cniffiment 
reasons for proceeding without; order, the vassal who by hie comnumd 
puts to death another vassal is doing no more than his duty, fle is 
bound to assume the cause to be adequate. The presumption in all 
cases is that the prince has reason for what he does.’ 

This doctrine was still held by Philip ; and the difficulty with 
Escovedo was precisely of the kind where the application of it waa 
convenient. Escovedo’s guilt might be assumed. He was a condden- 
tial minister who had disobeyed his orders, and bad caused a great 
public calamity, involving the renewal of a civil war. If allowed to 
live, he would still be dangerous. To bring him to an account 
• openly would be dangerous also, Philip directed Antonio Perez to 
consult the Marquis de los Velez. The opinion of the marquis was 
decided, that Escovedo should be killed ; yet that the king must not 
appear to have directed his execution, lest Don John should be exas- 
perated. Some scheme should be contrived by which it could appear 
that he had been sacrificed to private revenge. A Government must 
have been singularly helpless which could have recourse to sueh 
expedients. But so it was. For the act itself De los Velez had so 
little hesitation that, ‘ with the Sacrament in his mouth,’ he was 
ready to assert the necessity of it. The best method, he thought, 
would be to give Escovedo ' something to eat ’ from which he should 
not recover. 

There was nothing in such a proposal to disturb Philip’s ignoble 
conscientiousness. He sincerely believed that by consenting he was 
discharging a publio duty, and with no more personal resentment 
than if he bad been signing a warrant for an ordinary execution. It 
has never been st^gested that Philip had any private malice against 
EicoVedo, or had any motive beyond what was afterwards alleged. 
Why Antonio Perez ^ould have encouraged him, why he should him- 
self have 80 readily undertaken a treacherous office, is another qiiestl^ 
on which speculation has been busy. He had been Es(x>vedo^8 pcamial 
Mend. They had grown up as boys together in the family df Huy 
Gomez. They had been transferred together to* the service. 

They had never difiwed politically until Escovedo had become Don 
John’s secretary, and they had corresponded afterwardwon it^ms of the 
closest intimacy. It is true that PerSz bad ^ strongest advo- 

cate for a policy of peace, and Escovedo for wm ; but an antagonism 
of opinicm scarcely explains the readiness with whic^ one Secretary of 
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U Qiui^r aaotb^^ Aad |t has been ansumed as a 
ipfilte ef oenrse that Perez most have had same private mettiim qH 

Belore entering into these dark regions I will deseribe biiefij 
what actually happened. Jhe ^ aonaething to eat’ was administered 
as De los Velez recommended. Perez took into his o^hdence his 
own master of the household, Diego Martinez ; he told him that the 
king and council considered Escovedo’s life to be dai^^erous to the 
peace of Europe, and that he must be secretly made away with. To 
satisfy Martinez’s scruples he showed him a letter in, the king’s hand. 
Enriquez, a page, was also admitted into the mystery. An apothe- 
cary was found far away in Arragon who could mix a potion, and 
Eseovedo was invited to dinner. Two or three experiments were tried 
with imperfect success. The unlucky wretch became very ill after 
swallowing a dish of cream with some white powder in it ; but he 
had not taken enough. He suspected foul play, and afterwards dined 
alone in his apartments in the palace. A page in the palace kitchen 
was bribed to put a larger dose into a plate which was sent up to 
him. Eseovedo discovered the poison, and an innocent slave girl who 
had dressed the dish was strangled in the Plaza at Madrid. 

The fate of this poor creature, so piteous because so utterly 
undeserved, passed as a mere incident ; Perez scarcely gave a second 
thought to it, and the king’s conscience could not descend to a 
kitchen wench. But poison, it was clear, could not be depended on ; 
and steel was a surer method. Esoovedo’s habits were watched. He 
was out much after dark, and returned late to his apartments. 
Bravoes were brought up by the exertions of Diego I^rtinez from 
remote parts of the Peninsula. Easter had come, and Perez, to be 
out of the way, went for the Holy Week to Alcala de Henares. On 
Hie night of Easter Monday, the Slst of March 1578, Don John’s 
secretary was run through the body in a public street, and was killed 
on the spot. 

Madrid was an orderly city, and open assassinatiems were unusual. 
A person^ himself of so much consequence, and the notorious 
favourite of a prince who was the idol of the people, conld not be 
found lying dead without a considerable stir being caused by it. 
The police were out like hornets. The gates were guarded, and no 
one was idlowed to pass. The hotels and lodging*houses were called 
on for a list of their guests. The assassiiis were out of reach, for 
they were secreted in Perez’s own house, and im clue could be found ; 
yet suspicion at once and instinctiv^y points to Perez as the 
instigator, and his absence at Alcala was not enough to dear him. 
His wife, Juana Ooello, called to condole with Esoovede^s widow. 

widow had not forgotten the dinners and the illness which id- 
lowed, esid the detected attempts at poison. She said significantly 
dm l^ed the blow had been aim^ by a friend’s hand. Perez 
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hurried back to the cajdUi^ inretendmg tx). ba borridad. Ha saw 
EscQvcdo's son. He told the alcalde joC. the court that Escovedo had 
many -enemies ; there were rumours a love affair in Flanders ; 
Escovedo, he knew, had lately received a message, bidding him 
beware of some jealous Fleming. Perhaps he overacted his part. 
The alcalde^atMi the alcalde’s son, Gareia de Arce, croscnquestiimed 
him impleasantly. The king was out at the Escurial, wh6r% of 
course, reports reached him from the magistrates ; but he was 
anxious for particulars. On the 3rd of April, threo days after the 
murder, Perez wrote to him, and the letter survives, With Philip!s 
marginal remarks upon it. Perez told him what had passed with the 
alcalde, and mentioned what he had said about the love affair. 
Philip noted, ‘ This was very right.’ Garcia de Arce had asked 
Perez whether there had been a quarrel between him and Escovedo, 
implying that he had heard something to that effect from Esoovedo’s 
wife. Philip observed, ‘There will be danger from that woman.’ 
‘The alcalde,’ Perez said, ‘ had discovered that strange things had 
been going on during the winter in Escovedo’s house ; mysterioits 
.visitors, night expeditions none knew where, and secret boxes of 
papers, and keys of other people’s houses,’ Philip, who evident!^ 
looked on himself as a careful, well-intentioned prince, who had 
disposed of a public enemy in a skilful manner, thought moie of 
Escovedo’s plots than of awkward consequences from his murder* He 
remarked that these keys and visits had a bad complexicm ; the 
alcalde must look more closely ipto that matter, and search it to 
the bottom. Perez was uncomfortable about his bravoes, whom he 
knew not how to dispose of. He had thought of sending thto 
away with despatches as Government couriers; but it seemed too 
dangerous.. He recommended Pb^p to put the inqui^ into the 
alcalde’s hands exclusively, and forbid any other person to meddle 
with it. Philip prudently observed that to interfere with the in- 
vestigation would provoke suspicion. He would communicate with 
the alcalde, and would do what he could. The bravoes must be kept 
for the present where they were, and Perez meanwhile might come 
out to the Escurial to see him. Finally, to quiet Perez’s evident 
alarm, he said: ‘If the widow dOsires to speak with me, I cannot 
refuse tp see her; but do not fear that you will be unsuj^rted, 1 
am with you, and will not fail you in anyth^^ may Iw expedicait 
or necessary. Assure yourself of this. You know it w^’ 

^ There is no doubt at all that in the last extremi^, iC Pemi^s 
life was in danger, Philip intend^ honestly to tdi the tamth# 

Strong, however, as suspicion was, suspicion waa ne^. pmof ; and 
proof against Perez tberev was none. ; He had been mnny miles from 
Madrid when the murder was committedi His seva^aiati^ Mai> 

tmez and Enriquez, knew that they had bejm acting by the king’s 
authority. They had everything to gain by keeping counsel, and 
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be m SOTious danger if they betrayed their eeeret. The 
^a/mom away after a week or two, when the vtgilauce bad 

mlasied# Bach of them had a bag of doubloons with a commission 
^ {em in the amy, unattached). They dispersed to 

to Central Europe, to all tbe w'hrds. Every trace was thus 
swept out which could connect lucres with the murder. ^ The excite- 
ment died gradually away^ and the affair seemed to be forgotten. 

But poisoned wounds will not heal, though they be sMnned over. 
The sore was to break out again, and the story to asBunte a form 
which has given it a place among the cames c&^ea of the world. 

Brilliant writers of history are subject to one general temptataon— ^ 
they desire to give their narrative dramatic completeness. The 
drama, if it is to have flavour, must revolve upon personal motives, 
and history must follow on the same lines. Sovereigns and statesmen 
who have been charged with the fortunes of nations, are assumed, 
where their actions require explanation, to have been influenced by 
no other passions than those which govern private individuals in 
their own more limited spheres. When a woman’s name appears 
as connected with such high persons, the connection is always assumed 
to have been of one peculiar kind. To ask for evidence or look for 
other eiplanationa is taken as a sign of simplicity or of ignorance of 
human nature. 

The legend now stereotyped in European tradition is that the 
wife of Buy Cornea, the Princess of Eboli, was the mistress of Philip 
the Second, and that the Prineeas;*d]f EboU preferred Antonio Perez 
to the king. Esoovedo, it is aaid, discovered the intrigue and 
threatened to reveal it. Perez, in consequence, calumniated Escovedo 
to Philip. Philip allowed hii^? be murdered, but discovered after- 
wards that he had been the j^dppe of ,a treacherous minister and a 
bad woman, and regarded P|^92l tiaenceforward with implacable 
hatred. 

Now, before going furtberf I have to observe that the eleven years 
during which Philip is assumed to have beeu occupied with these 
emotioiui'iihd the effm^t to give effect to them, were the busiest in 
the whdie of his long, laborious reign. They were the years in which 
he annexed Portugal.. They were the years of Parma’s administra- 
tion of Hetiberlands. They were the years of preparation for the 
Annada* There wi^ the civil war in France to be watched and 
guided. There were Naples and Sicily to be ruled, and the Toibs 
to be held in dteck in the Mediterranean. There were the ambas- 
sadors’ d^patehesTrom ibieign courts. Ihere was a close, constant, 
and elaborate correspondence to be maintained with the Pope. 
There were the reports of the Inquisition to be received and sttxdied. 
There were Englisb, Scotch, and Iri^ Catholic conspiracies to be 
kept in hand. Thmwas the great new empire aicross the Atlantic, 
aoMl Drake and Hawkins, and the English corsairs. There were the 
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various CouBcils of State fbr iieterfial admiiiistratioii at home, 
and in every one of these de|»Lttn^t8 j^hilip mt only Mterfered but 
exercised the most unrelaxing superviMon. " Whether he did his 
work well or ill is not to the purpose; mind and body were ineeih 
santly engaged upon it. Minutes of council, tens ^ 

ciphered despatches of as many ciphered aniwers 

to them, survive to witness to the industry of a sovereign who 
permitted nothing to be done without his knowledge in all his enor- 
mous dominions. There is scatcely one of them which is not anno- 
tated in his hand, and often elaborately; and students who, like 
myself, have toiled through these mountains of documents, have 
cursed the writing, the worst perhaps that ever was seen, but have 
had to confess, when the meaning was arrived at, that the meaning 
was a real and often a wise one. The poor king did patiently en- 
deavour to understand the subjects before him, and to resolve upon 
them with the best efforts of his limited ability ; while if the working 
hours of every day had been doubled, and thus doubled had been 
devoted all to duty, they would still seem insufficient for the business 
which he demonstrably got through. 

That a mind so occupied should have had leisure to trouble itself 
with ‘jealousies ^ and ‘ mistresses,* or indeed to give more than a piwsing 
thought to the Escovedo affair at all after the public dangers from 
him had ceased, is to me not easily conceivable, for the simple reason 
that there was no time for it. The king was occupied ail but ex- 
clusively with other matters. The murder was an angry spot which 
would not heal. He had fallen into a scrape, and his behaviour was sin- 
gular ; but it can be more easily explained by clumsy efforts to extri- 
cate himself than by a romance of which nine-tenths is conjecture, 
and the tenth remaining inconsistent with admitted facts. 

It is, however, true that the Princess of Eboli was soon supposed 
to have been connected in some way with Escovedo’s assassination. The 
widow of Escovedo knew that high words had passed between her 
husband and Antonio Perez in which the name, of the princess had 
been mentioned. Perez had been more successful in life than his 
companion officials, and had borne himself in his prosperity with less 
moderation than prudence would have recommended. One of these, 
a priest named Mattheo Vasquez, axtd himself one of Philip’s secre- 
taries, disliked Perez, and was also employed in some law suit agaiiist 
the princess. He sought out Escovedo’s &mily and learnt what they 
had to teff. He was busy all tbe summer and the winteir Mlowing 
pushing his inquiries, and thought at last that he had made m notable 
discovery. In December, nine months after tbe murderflie wtote and 
circulate an anonymous pasqyM^ full of scandaloua lefieotions on 
Perez and the lady, while simultaneously Escov^O^ widow and her 
son directly charged Perez with the crime, adding that it had be^ 
committed to gratify the Princess of Eboli. Perez carried the paaquil 
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daring act on bis part if be know himself to be the 
king's successful rival. Philip again assured him, both by word and 
^ting, that he need not be uneasy, that no harm should befaU him ; 
but he knew his master well ; be ki^ bis unwillingness that bis own 
share in the matter should be made public, and he observed that Philip 
seemed not displeased that Vasquez and the EscovqjJos should be 
running on a false scent. 

It is time, therefore, to say a few words about this famous lady ; 
to tell who she was, and how she came to be concerned in a matter 
which appeared to be wholly political. 

J, A. FEOtroE. 


{To be cemiuded.) 
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THE SUPPRESSION dE POISONOUS 
OPINIONS, 

(Concluded.) 

My reply to the question, Why do you not extirpate poisonous 
opinions by force ? is briefly the old one — Because I object to 
quack remedies: to remedies in this case which can at most secure a 
negative result at the cost of arresting the patient’s growth. When 
I. come to the strictly ethical problem, Is persecution wicked, and, if 
so, why ? I must answer rather more fully. All that I have said is a 
simple repetition of familiar and obvious arguments. Not only must 
Mill, whom I have criticised in particular points, have recognised all 
the alleged evils in a general way, but I am certain that others less 
favourable to toleration would admit them in any given case. If, 
that is, a systematic attack upon any opinion, or upon general free- 
dom of thought, were proposed, every one would admit the futility 
of a partial persecution, and the impossibility of an effectual one. 
It is only the form into which the general argument is cast, that per- 
plexes the general theory. It is so plain that a special utterance 
may be stopped by a sufiBcient penalty ; and again, it seems so easy to 
assume that a dogma is a kind of entity with a particular and 
definable set of consequences adhering to it, that reasoners over- 
look the unreality which intrudes in the course of their generalisa- 
tions. They neglect what according to me is an essential part of 
the case — ^all the secondary implications, that is, of an effectual 
persecution ; the necessity of arresting a mental phase as well as a 
particular error, and of altering the whole political and social organi- 
sation in order to provide an effectual censorship. If these necefMiltie& 
are more or less recognised, they are thrust out of the argument by & 
simple device. The impossiMlity of organising an effectual pmecu*' 
tion now is admitted ; but then it is said that this isn proof Of modem 
effeminacy — sentimentalism, or anarchy, or some otte objectionable 
peculiarity. This is virtually to say that, though tplefation must be 
admitted as a transitional phase, it implies a weakness, not strength ; 
and, in brief, that the advocate of perseeution would {nrefer a totally 
different social state, namely, such a one as combines all the requisites 
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lov fill adequate regulation of opinion. Peraeemtion is wrong, here 
and BOW, for yon and me, because our teeth are drawn, and we can 
enly mumble without biting ; but we will hope that our teeth maj grow 
again* The admission, in whatever terms it may be made, is parhaps 
enough for us. Virtually it is an admission that persecution cannot 
& justified unless certain conditions are* realised whie^ are not now 
realisable ; and this admission is not less important be<^ase made in 
terms calculated to extenuate the importance tho permanence of 
these conditions. From my point of view, on the other hand, the 
circumstances thus treated as removable and trifling accidents, are 
really of the very essence of the case, and it is only by taking them into 
account that we can give a satisfactory theory of toleration. Tolera* 
tion presupposes a certain stage of development, moral and intellectual. 
In the ruder social order, toleration is out of the question for .fiimiliar 
reasons. The rudimentary Church and State are so identified that the 
kingly power has the spiritual sanctity, and the priest can wield the 
secular arm. Heresy is a kind of rebellion, and the gods cannot be 
renounced without an attack upon political authority. Intellectual 
activity is confined to a small class, and opinions change by an im- 
perceptible and unconscious process. Wherever such a condition is 
actually in existence, controversy can only be carried on by the sword. 
A change of faith is not caused by argument, but is part of the process 
by which a more powerful race conquers or extirpates its neighbours. 
The bigbm: belief has a better chance, perhaps, so far as it is charac- 
teristic of a superior race, but owes little to its logical or philosophical 
merits. And, in such a state of things, toleration is hardly to be called 
a virtue, because it is an impossibility. If the equilibrium between 
sects, as between races, depends upon the sword, the propagator or 
the defender of the faith must use the sword as the essential condition 
of his success. If individuals perceive that toleration is desirable, 
they perceive also that it can only be achieved through an elevation 
of the whole race to a higher social condition. It remains as an 
unat^inable ideal, dimly foreshadowed in some higher mindSi 

In the more advanced stage, with whidr we have to do; the state 
of things is altered. Church and State are no longer identified ; a 
society has a political apparatus disdbarging one set of Ihnetions, ami 
an ecclesiastical a|^>axatii8 (or more than <me) whitdi disehmg 
another set. Some such distinotimi exists as a plain matter of fact. 
There remaii^ indeed, the perplexed con^ver^ as to its ultimate 
. nature, and the degree in which it can he maintaindd. . The priest is 
a difiereat pemn lrom^ and each individual is governed in 

part of his ocmdnot a r^erenee to the polhieal order, and in other 
parts by a refoame to the spiritual order* On the ot^r hand it is 
urged, and indeed it is undenlaye^ that the distmotion is not a eom* 
]^IO jSepaiation. Evei^ spmtmlcr^e has its seouldr aspect, and 4^^ 
seeuim? rule its spiritual. Emk powm: has an infiuenee over the 
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whole sphere of conduct, and it i« idle to dsawa .Jine between theory 
and practice, inasninch as all theory affects practice, and all practice 
is based- upon theory. How are the conflicting claims of two powers 
to be reconciled when each affects the whole ^here of thought and 
conduct, without making one absolutely dependent upon the other? 

This opens a wide fleld of controversy,, upon which I must touch 
only so far a^ the doctrine of tol<K^ation is concerned# How are we 
to reconcile any BU,oh doctrine with the admission that the State 
must enforce certain kinds of conduct, that it must decide (unless it 
is to be absolutely dependent upon the Church, or, in other words, 
unless the Church is itself a State) what kinds of* conduct it will 
enforce ; and therefore that it may have to forbid practices commended 
by the Church, or to punish men, indirectly at least, for religious 
opinions— that is, to persecute ? We may argue against the expediency 
in particular cases ; but how can we lay down a general principle ? 

Before answering, I must begin by one or two preliminary ccm- 
siderations. The existence of any society whatever clearly presupposes 
an agreement to obey certain elementary rules, and therefore the 
existence of a certain desire for order and respect for constituted 
authority. Every society also contains antisocial elements, and must 
impose penalties upon antisocial conduct. It can, of course, djsal 
with a small part only of such conduct. It can punish murder^ hut 
not ill-will. And further, though it cannot punish all immorality, 
it may punish no conduct which is not immoral. The criminal law 
covers only a part of the field of the moral law, and may nowhere ex- 
tend beyond it. The efficacy, again, of all State action depends upon 
the existence of the organic instincts which have been evolved in its 
growth. Churches, like all other forms of association, depend upon 
the existence of similar instincts or sentiments, some of which are 
identical with those upon which the State is also founded, whilst 
others are not directly related to any particular form of political 
organisation. Many different churches may arise, corresponding to 
differences of belief upon questions of the highest importance, of 
which the members may yet be capable of uniting for political pur^ 
poses, and of membership of the same State. Agnostics, Protestants, 
and Catholics may agree to hang murderers and enforce contracts, 
though they go to different churches, and some of them to no church 
at all ; or hold the most coatradi^ about the univeiseat 

large. The possibility, within some undefined limits, is preved 
experience; but can we define the limits or deny ooaxtmy 
possibility ? May not a Church be so constituted thai 
is inconsistent wi^ membership of the State ? If acmedaafis ^Steal,’ 
must not believers go to- prison ? If so, and if the Stats ba the sole 
judge on such pointa, do we not come back to pemeeiitton ? 

I reply, first, that the difficulty is in one way exaiSSmted, and in 
the way which greatly affects the aigum^t* • Be(|>aot, for example, 
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life or for property reprerents of 

esBBXitial instinct which is essential to all sod^ deveiop«ieat. 
Mlel^ mtirderers and thieves were condemned and punished, Hiere 
codid be no society, but only a barbarous chaos. These are funda- 
mental points which are and must be settled before the problem of 
toldation can even be raised. The ethical sentiment whfdi condemns 
such crimes must exist in order that priests and policemen may exist. 
It is not a product, but a precedent condition, of tbeir activity. The 
remark is needed because it is opposed to a common mi of theories 
and phrases. Theologians of one class are given to assert that morality 
is the creation of a certain set of dogmas, which have somehow 
dropped out of the skies. The prejudice against theft, for example, 
is due to the belief, itself due to revelation^ — that is, to a communica- 
tion from without — that thieves will have their portion in the lake 
of fire. So long as this theory, or one derived from it, holds its 
groimd, we are liable to the assumption that ail morality is dependent 
upon specific beliefs about facts, of which we may or may not be 
ignorant, and has therefore something essentially arbitrary about it. 
It is a natural consequence that religion may change in such a way 
as to involve a reversal of the moral law, and therefore a total incom- 
patibility between the demands of the religion and the most essential 
conditions of social life, I hold, though L cannot here attempt to 
justify the principle, that this represents a complete inversion of cause 
and effect ; that morality springs simply from the felt need of human 
beings living in society; that religious beliefs spring from and reflect 
the prevalent moral sentiment instead of producing it as an in- 
dependent cause ; that a belief that murderers will be damned is the 
effect and not the cause of our objection to murder. There is doubtless 
an intimate connection between the two beliefs. In the intellectual 
stage at wich hell seems a reasonable hypothesis, we cannot express 
our objection to murder without speaking in terms of hell-fire. But 
the bell is created by that objection when present to minds at a 
certain stage ; and not a doctrine communicated from wHhout and 
genmting the objection. From this it follows that the religious 
belief which spiings from the moral sentiments (amongst other con- 
ditions) canned as a rule be in conflict with them, or with the corol- 
laries dedueed from them by the legislator. In other words, agree- 
ment betwe^m the State and the Church as to a very wide sphere of 
conduct must be the rule, because the sentiment upon which their 
vitality d^nds springB from a comiam root, and depends upon 
general couditioiislndependent cd* Special beliefs and forms of govern- 
ment. IP s^te of these cousideratioiur, the difficulty may un- 
doubtedly oo^Ur. A religion may command criminal notices, and 
even practices inconsisteiit with the very existence of the society. 
NiMilils and communists may order men tp steal dr day. Are they 
to be ftermitted to attack the State becatise they attack It in the 
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nimae of leMg^on ? !Elie answi^V of (K>ur8e, ia plaiii. Oriminala 
be pmishedyWlmteYer their ^ioeiple. The that a go<| 
maads an action does not make it xnoraL There are very immoral 
gods going about whose followers most be punished for obeying their 
orders. Belief in his gods is no excuse for the criminal. It only 
shows that has moral ideas are confused. If the god has no better 
principles than a receiver of stolen goods, his authority gives no 
better justification for the act. The punishment does not transgress 
the principle that none but immoral acts should be punished, unless 
we regard morality as a mere name for actions commanded by in- 
visible beings. Nor, leaving this for the moment, is this properly a 
case of persecution. Toleration implies that a man is to be allowed 
to profess and maintain any principles that he pleases ; not that he 
should be allowed in all cases to act upon his principles, especially to 
act upon them to the injury of others. No limitation whatever need 
be put upon this principle in the case supposed. I, for one, am fully 
prepared to listen to any arguments for the propriety of theft or 
murder, or, if it be possible, of immorality in the abstract. No 
doctrine, however well established, should be protected from dis- 
cussion. The reasons have been already assigned. If, bs a matter of 
fact, any appreciable number of persons is inclined to advocate murder 
on principle, I should wish them to state their opinions openly and 
fearlessly, because I should think that the shortest way of exploding 
the principle and of ascertaining the true causes of such a perveirsion 
of moral sentiment. Such a state of things implies the existence of 
evils which cannot be really cured till their cause is known, and the 
shortest way to discover the cause is to give a hearing to the alleged 
reasons. Of course, this may lead to very difficult points of casuistry. 
We cannot always draw the line between theory and practice. An 
attack upon the evils of landed property, delivered in a certain place 
and time, may mean — shoot this particular landlord. In all such 
cases, it can only be said that the issue is one of fact. It is most 
desirable that the principles upon which property, in land can be 
defended should be thoroughly discussed. It is most uudesirable 
that any landlord should be assassinated. Whether a particular 
speech is really a part of the general discussion, or an act in further- 
ance of a murderous conspiracy, is a question to be decided by the 
evidence in the case. Sometimes it may be almost impossible tcv 
draw the line ; I only urge that it should be drawn in conformity 
with the general rule. The propriety of every law should be 
arguable; but whilst it is the law, it must be enforced. t 

This briags us to a further difficulty. Who, it is asked, is to de- 
cide these cases ? The State is to punish acts which Bxe inconsistent 
with its exist^ce, or immoral. But if the State is to d®^^ its 
decisipn is ultimate ; and it may decide, ffir example, as CSromwell 
decided, that the Mass was an immoral ceremony, and therefore as 
VoL. XIIL— No. 74. XX 
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t6 l>e stippressed as an act of theft. Bimply to tr^erse the 
■i^ttoetit of fact would be msuiBcient. If w© mepely deny the 
iliitiiCMiility of the Mass, we say that Gromi^ell was mistakwi in his 
ftkCts, nob that his conduct was immoral in itself. He was mistaken, 
as he would have been mistaken had he supposed that the congrega^ 
tion was collected to begin a political risings when ife simply catne 
together for a religious ceremonial. The objection (if we may fairly 
judge Cromwell by a modem standard, which need not be here con- 
sidered) is obviously different* It assumes that the suppresSidn of 
the Mass was an act done in restraint of opinion. Nobody alleged 
that the Mass had any other ill consequences than its tendency to 
encourage the spread of a religion. A simple act of idolatry is not 
of itself injurious to my neighbour. I am not injured because, you 
being a fool, do an act of folly which is nothing but an open avowal 
of your folly. The intention of the persecutor was to restrain the 
spread of an opinion by terror; and just so far as that was the in- 
tention, it was an act of intolerance. It is easy to put different cases. 
If, for example, a creed commanded human sacrifices, it might be (I 
should say that it would be) right to suppress an antisocial practice. 
The murder would not be justified because of the invisible accomplice, 
though he were called a god. The action should therefore be punished, 
though we ought not to punish the promulgation of an argument in 
favour of tiie practice, nor to punish other harmless practices dictated 
by the same creed. But in the case of the Mass, the conduct would 
be admittedly harmless in every other respect than in its supposed 
effect upon opinion. The bare act of eating a wafer with certain 
ceremonies only became punishable because the actor attached to it, 
and encouraged others to attach to it, a particular religious signifi- 
cance. Restraint of opinion, or of its free utterance, by terror is the 
essence of persecution, and all conduct intended to achieve that pur- 
pose is immoral. The principle is entirely consistent with the 
admission that a legislator must decide for himself whether or not 
that is the real tendency of his legislation. There is no ^peal from 
the Legislature, and therefore it must decide in the last resort. But 
it does not follow that a court ftom which there is no appeal follows 
no rules in fact, nor that all its decisions are morally right. In laying 
down such a principle, or any other first principle, we are not propo- 
sing a rule which can be enforced by any external authority. It 
belongs to a sphere which is antecedent to all legislation. We say 
simply that a legislator will accept it so far as he legislates upon 
sound principles.* Nor is it asserted that the principle is always 
free from ambiguity in its appEcations. Oranting that persecution is 
wrong, it may still be a fair qnestipn whether this or that law implies 
persecution. There may be irreooneihdble (Mfferences of opinion. The 
l^ifdator may declare that a partienlar kind of coaduot is immoral^ or, 
in oth^ words, that the praieM^ is irreoencilaMe with the essential 
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conditions of social welfare. Tha priest may assert that it is commanded 
by his deity, and moreover that it is really moral in the same sense 
in whioli the legislator declares ih to be immOTal. Who is to decide ? 
The principle of toleration does not of itself answer that question. 
It only lays down certain conditions for conducting the argument. It 
decides that IJae immorality must consist in something else than the evil 
tendency of any general doctrine. A man must not be punished for 
openly avowing any principles whatever. Any defence of the proposed 
rule is irrelevant unless it contains an allegation that the punishment 
is inflicted for something else than a defence of opinion. . And 
further, if agreement be still impossible, the principle does not say 
who is to give the decision ; it only lays down a condition as to the 
mode of obtaining the decision. In the last resort, we may say, the 
question must be fought out, but it must be fought out with fair 
weapons. The statesman, so long as be is seriously convinced, 
must uphold the law, but he must allow its policy and justice to be 
freely discussed. No statement can be made as to the result. The 
statesman appeals directly to one class of motives ; the priest to others 
not identical, though not disparate. The ultimate success of one or 
the other will depend upon the constitution of the society, and the 
strength of all the various forces by which authority is supported and 
balanced. Toleration only ensures fair play, and implies the existence 
of conditions necessary for securing a possibility of ultimate agree- 
ment. The relevant issues are defined, though the question of fact 
remains for discussion. Even where brute force has the most un- 
restricted play, and rule is most decidedly based upon sheer terror, 
all power ultimately rests upon the beliefs and sentiments of the 
society. The advantage of toleration is to exclude that kind of co- 
ercion which tries to restrain opinion by sheer terror, and therefore 
by considerations plainly irrelevant to the truth of the opinions. 

This leads to what are really the most difficult problems at ‘the 
present day. No moral principle, I should say, and certainly not the 
principle of toleration, can lay down a distinct' external criterion of 
right and wrong applicable at once to all concrete cases. No test, by the 
nature of the case, can be given which will decide at once whether a 
particular rule does or does not transgress the principle of toleration. 
This is especially true in the questions where the question of toleration 
is mixed up with the other question as to the juroper limits of State 
interference, A great deal has been said, and very little has been 
decided, as to the latter problem. We may argue the propriety 
of the State undertaking the management of railways or interfering 
between labourers and capitalists, without considering tihe principle 
of toleration in the sense in which I have taken it. Bat when we 
oome to such controversies as that about the Established Church or the 
national systems of education, the problem becomes nunre intricate^ 
The^ briefest ghmce must suffice to show the bearing of my principles 

X X 2 
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upon eucli problems. An Established Church was clearly opm to 
o^ection on the ground of intolerance, so long as it was virtually 
and avowedly an organisation for propagating a faith. When it 
was supported on tbe ground that its doctrines were true, and dia^t 
was regarded as criminal because heretical, persecution was accepted in 
principle and carried into practice. At the present da}ftits advocates 
have abandoned this ground. All that can be said is that the State 
confers certain privileges upon, and assigns certain revenues to, 
persons who will discharge certain functions and accept certain tests. 
Dissenters, therefore, are excluded from the privileges on account of 
their faith. But it may be urged that the functions discharged by the 
Church are useful to the people in general, even to unbelievers, and that 
in the opinion of unbelievers themselves. And, again, it is argued that 
the formularies of the Church are maintained not as true but simply as 
expressing the opinions of the majority. There is no direct persecu- 
tion, for anyone may dissent as much as he pleases, and (unless he 
is Mr. Foote) attack any doctrines whatever. The existence of 
such an institution must of course act to some extent as a bribe, if 
not as a threat ; but implies so little of direct intolerance that it is 
frequently defended expressly and sincerely on the ground that it is 
favourable to freedom of thought. To argue all the issues here 
suggested would require a treatise. I should certainly hold that so 
long as an Establishment exists, the free play of opinion is trammelled, 
in spite of some plausible arguments to the contrary. But I certainly 
hold also that it is impossible to condemn an Establishment purely 
and simply on the ground of toleration, without doing violence to fair 
argument. All that can be said is that questions of toleration are 
here involved, along with many other questions possibly of more im- 
portance in this particular case, and I am not prepared to cut the knot 
by any unqualified assertion. And this is equally true of national edu- 
cation. It does not necessarily imply any intolerance whatever. Not 
only may it be possible or easy in many cases to solve the problem by 
giving an education which all sects approve, and to leave the religious 
education to each sect; but there is another consideration. Tolera- 
tion implies that each man must have a right to say what he pleases. 
It does not imply a right both to impress his own doctrines upon other 
people and to exclude the influence of other teachers. If I take the 
child of a Protestant and bring him up as a Catholic, or vice versa, 
I am guilty undoubtedly of a gross act of tyranny. But I am not 
necessarily more intolerant than if I decided that a slave was to be 
educated by the State instead of by his ma^r^ The moral question 
falls under a different head. The XiOgislature in such a case is alter- 
ing the relation between parents and children. It is handing over 
to others the authority over the ehildren hitherto poseessed by their 
parents. This is a very grave and, beyond nannw limits, a most 
objectionable proceeding, but it is not objectionable as intoleiant. 
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It is dmply changing one kind of influence for another. The 
parent’s right to his own opinions and their utterance is not the 
same as his right to instil them into other minds ; the tyranny im- 
plied is the tyranny of limiting his power over his children ; and that 
limitation, upon other grounds, may be most oppressive. But if the 
child was sen^ to a school where he was allowed to hear all opinions, 
and his parents had access to him amongst others, he would clearly be 
freer to fonn his own creed, and, so far, there would be more room 
for the free play of opinion. To give the rule oyer him exclusively 
to his parents is so far to sanction private intolerance, though for 
other reasons this may be fully justifiable. The question of intoler- 
ance is raised at a different point. If, for example, one creed should 
be favoured at the expense of others, if all the schools of a country 
should be Protestant whilst some of the people were Catholic, we 
should clearly have a case of limiting opinion by force ; and so, if any 
uniform creed were prescribed by the State, all dissenters might com- 
plain of persecution. It may further be urged that some such result is 
a natural result of a State system. I do not argue the question, which 
I. only notice to show how the simple doctrine of toleration may be 
mixed up with other problems, here, for example, with the enormously 
important question of the proper limits of parental authority, which 
render impossible any off-hand decision. The principle of toleration 
may be simple ; the importance of so organising society that it may 
be carried out without exceptions is enormous ; but it is not the sole 
principle of conduct, and in a complex condition of society, full of 
fragments of institutions which have more or less deviated from their 
original functions, we must sometimes be content with an imperfect 
application, and permit it to be overridden by other principles which 
spring from the same root of social utility, and cannot be brought 
into harmony with it without changes which, for the moment, are 
impracticable. 

How far, then, does the principle, thus understood, differ from the 
simple doctrine of expediency, and therefore exclude the admission 
that we have in every case to decide by the calculation of conse- 
quences ? The final reply to this question will sum up what I have 
to say by indicating what I take to be the weakness or inadequacy of 
the simple utilitarian doctrine. I entirely agree with Mill that con- 
duct is proved to be immoral by jH'oving it to be mischievous, or, in 
other words, productive of a balance of misery. But I hold that his 
neglect of the conditions of social development deprives his argu- 
ment of the necessary coherency. For the reasons ’already set forth, 
I say that toleration becomes possible and desirable at a certain stage 
of progross. If this condition be overlooked or insufficiently recog- 
nised, we fall into two errors. The advocate of toleration tries to prove 
that persecution is bad, irrespectively of this condition, and therefore 
that it was bad at the earliest as well as the latest stages. Since this is 
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not true, and therefore cannot be proved, his argument seems to break 
dOTO ; and so we find that the arguments from history are indiscrimi- 
nately joined, and that the advocates of persecution argue as if prece- 
dents irawn from primitive social stages were applicable without modi^ 
fication to the latest. They frequently try to defend this explicitly 
by assuming that human nature is always the same, and inferring that, 
if people once argued with the fist, we must always use that contro- 
versial weapon. That human nature always attains certain funda- 
mental properties may be fully granted ; but if this inference be sound, 
civilisation, which consists in great measure in learning to limit the 
sphere of brute force, must be an illusory phenomenon. From my 
point of view, on the other hand, the recognition that society does in 
fact grow is an essential point of the case. When we have to deal 
with the later stages, Mill’s argument fails of cogency just so far as he 
treats its essential characteristics as though they were mere acci- 
dents. Soj as we have seen, he says, virtually, that persecution may 
be effective in suppressing an opinion ; and passes lightly over the 
consideration of the real meaning of this ‘ may be.’ It ‘ may be ’ 
efficient if it is so vigorous as to choke thought as well as to excise 
particular results of thought, and if therefore a political organisation 
exists which becomes altogether impossible as society advances beyond 
a certain stage. But when we restore the condition thus imperfectly 
indicated to its proper place in the argument, Mill’s arguments, 
cogently stated already, acquire fresh cogency. At that stage tolera- 
tion becomes an essential condition of development, and therefore it 
becomes at the same time an essential condition of promoting happi- 
ness. Given such a social organisation as exists at present, the only 
kind of persecution which is possible is that which is condemned 
by every one as ineffectual. To persecute without suppressing, 
to stimulate hypocrisy without encouraging faith, is clearly to 
produce suffering without compensating advantage. Persecution 
is an anachronism and becomes a blunder, and upon this showing 
it is so palpably impolitic and therefore immoral that even a theo- 
retical advocate of persecution admits that it is wicked under the 
conditions. The chief point of difference is that he does not 
recognise the necessity of the conditions, or fancies that he implicitly 
gets rid of them by saying that he dislikes them. 

This suggests one further explanation. You assume, it is said, 
that progress is a blessing. We prefer the mediaeval, or the pagan, 
or the savage state of society, and deny that progress deserves the 
admiration lavished upon it by professors of claptrap. I make no such 
assumption, whatever my private opinion ; I simply allege the fact of 
progress as showing historically what is the genesis of toleration, and 
therefore the conditions under which it has hecdme essential. But 
whether progress be a good or a bad thing, whether mmi are happier 
or less happy than monkeys, the argument is unaffected. Ferhaps a 
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Qliilii is happier than a iziazL ; but a mam dees net therefore become 
happfor by ^opting childish modes of Ufo. When society is at a 
giyeo gtage^ you cannot restore the previous stagey nor can you adopt 
the old methods. The modes by whi<hs society progresses determine 
a certain organisation, and when that exists it becomes an essential 
part of the ij^ohlmi. It is still possible to he intolerant ; but it is 
not possible to restore the conditions under which intolerance could he 
carried out as a principle, and therefore you can only tease and hampmr 
and irritate without gaining any proportional advantage^ if any advan- 
tage whatever. Even if there he a period at which it is still posrihle to 
arrest progress, you do not ensure a maintenance of the existing stage, 
but rather ensure actual decay. The choice is not between advanoipg 
and standing still, but between growing and rotting ; and the hitter^* 
est denouncers of progress may think it less objectionable than actiml 
decline. We have fortunately advanced beyond that period ; and may 
therefore say that, given the existing order, toleration is not merely 
conducive on the average, but is unconditionally and necessarily con- 
ducive to happiness. Ido not of course deny that in this, as in all moral 
principles, there may not be found, here and there, exceptional cases 
which may amuse a casuist ; but they can be only such rare cases as 
might cause doubt to one thoroughly convinced of the essential 
importance of a complete permeation of society by tolerant princi- 
pies. Something, indeed, remains to be done, perhaps much, before 
the principle can be thoroughly carried. There is a region of diffi- 
culties or anomalies not yet cleared up. Toleration, in fact, as I have 
understood it, is a necessary correlative to a respect for truthfulness. 
So far as we can lay it down as an absolute principle that every man 
should be thoroughly trustworthy and therefore truthful, we are bound 
to respect every manifestation of truthfulness. In many cases a man’s 
opinions are really determined by his character, and possibly by 
bad characteristics. He holds a certain creed because it flatters him 
as a cowardly or sensual or selfish animal. In that case it is hard, 
but it is right, to distinguish between our disapproval of the passions, 
and our disapproval of the open avowal of the doctrines which spring 
from them. The virtue of tmthfolness was naturaliy recognised in 
particular cases before the virtue of toleration. It was obviously 
necessary to social welfare that men should be able to trust each 
other, and, therefore, ^at in all private relations a man’s word should 
be as good as his bond. The theory was virtually limited by the 
understanding that there were oertain opinions which could not be 
uttered without eud&Dgenng the social order. If an avovml of rdkbelief 
in the gods necessarily meant dMoyalty, the heretic was puxushahle 
upon that grouiid, wlmtever might he thought of his virtue. The 
conflict began as soon as a respect for such sinc^ty was outraged 
by a punishm^t still held to be necessary. It is solv^ when 
society is orgamsed in sudi a way that^ this necessity it removed; 
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whi^fsith&refore, the outrage is not comp^isated even apparently, 
B^d tlie suppression of free utterance is i^n to be in itdcdf an 
inappropriate mode of meeting the difficulty* It is clenched by 
the spread of a general conviction that the only safe basis fmr any 
theory is the encouragement of its full discussion from every point 
of view. By a strange inconsistency, toleration is st^ sometimes 
denounced even by acute reasoners as a product of absolute scepti- 
cism. It may spring from scepticism as to the particular doctrines 
enforced ; but it is certainly inseparable from the conviction, the 
reverse of sceptical, that truth is attainable, and only attainable, by the 
free play of intelligence. Toleration, it is said, is opposed to the 
‘ principle of authority ; ’ as if there could be a principle of authority 
in the abstract I To say that we are to accept authority in the ab- 
stract is to say that we are to believe anything that anybody tells us : 
that is, to believe direct contradictions. It is in fact opposed to any 
authority which does not rest upon the only possible ground of 
rational authority — the gradual agreement of inquirers free from all 
irrelevant bias, and therefore from the bias of sheer terror of the evils 
inflicted by persons of different opinion. . 

The principle, I have said, is not yet fully developed. Intolerance 
of the crudest kind is discredited, and has come to be regarded as 
wicked. It is admittedly wrong to bum any man because he does 
not think as I think. But there are the cases already noticed, in 
which, though heretical opinion is not punishable as such, it carries with 
it certain disqualifications or is marked by a certain stigma in con- 
sequence of institutions not exclusively designed for that purpose. 
Such anomalies may be gradually removed, but they cannot be 
adequately discussed under the simple heading of tolerance. We are, 
in regard to them, in the same position as our ancestors in regard to 
the primary questions of toleration. The concrete facts are still so 
ravelled that we have (if I may say so) to make a practical abstraction 
before we can apply the abstract theory. And, besides this, further 
corollaries may be suggested. It is a recognised duty not to punish 
people for expressing opinion ; but it is not a recognised duty to let 
our opinions be known. The utterance of our creed is taken to be a 
right, not a duty. And yet there is a great deal to be said for 
objecting to passive as well as active reticence. If every man thought 
it a duty to profess his creed openly, he would be doing a service not 
only by helping to remove the stigma which clings to unpopular 
creeds, but very frequently by making the discovery that his opinions, 
when articulately tittered, were absurd, and the grounds upon which 
they are formed ludicrously inadequate. A man often excuses him- 
self for bigotry because he locks it up in his own breast instead of 
openly avowing it. Brought into daylight, be might see its folly and 
recognise the absurdity of the principle which makes it a duty to be 
dogmatic about propositions which We are palpably unable to under- 
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stand or appreciate. If, however, the right of holding one’s tongue 
be still considered as sacred, though it seems to be justiBed only by 
the remnant of the bigotzy direct^ against free speech, there is an 
application of the principle in the aphere of politics which requires 
explicit notice. The doctrine of toleration requires a positive as wdl 
as a negativ| statement. It is not only wrong to bum a man on account 
of his creed, but it is right to encourage the open ayowal and defence 
of every opinion sincerely maintained. Every man who says frankly 
and fully what he thinks is so far doing a public service. We should 
be grateful to him for attacking most unsparingly our most cherished 
opinions. I do not say that we should be grateful to him for attacking 
them by unfair means. Proselytism of all varieties is to my mind 
a detestable phenomenon ; for proselytism means, as I imderstand it, 
the attempt to influence opinion in an underhand way, by appeals to 
the passions which obscure reason or by mere personal authority. 
The only way in which one human being can properly attempt to 
influence another is the encouraging him to think for himself instead 
of endeavouring to instil ready-made doctrines into his mind. Every 
.sane person of course should respect the authority of more competent 
inquirers than himself, and not less in philosophical or reHgious than 
in scientific questions. But he should learn to respect because the 
authority is competent, not because it is that of some one whom he 
respects for reasons which have nothing to do with such competence. 

The ultimate ground for any belief should be understood to be 
the fact that it can stand the freest possible discussion from every 
possible point of view. And, for this reason, I confess that I am 
quite unable to accept the excuses put forward in the case of the 
recent sentences for blasphemous libel. So far as the offenders were 
brutal or indecent in their language, or obtruded insults upon 
‘ unwilling ears and eyes,’ I of course admit that they were acting 
wrongly, and may have been obnoxious to the strongest possible 
language of moral reprobation. But it seems* impossible to reconcile 
the infliction of a severe punishment with the theory that the manner 
alone was punishable and the matter perfectly j ustifiable. If I sincerely 
hold that a man is right in expressing his opinions and attacking my 
own so long as he does it decently ; and further that he is not 
only exercising a right but discharging a duty in attacking what he 
holds to be a mischievous error, I find it very hard to say that he 
ought to be punished merely for the manner. Of course, an insult 
to any creed uttered in such a time and place as to provoke a breach 
of the peace should be restrained like any other ^provocation of the 
kind ; and the measure of the appropriate punishmeDt depends upon 
the tendency to produce the specific result. But, in this case, it is 
clear that the evil is simply the injury to the feeUngs of believers. 
Now, it is in the first place clear that a man may say things in 
aU seriousness which hurt my feelings all the m<»^ i^cause they are 
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existed* If I an^ saas^usly p^8aad«d tkit Mofibmet was a 
vjUe iiopoBto) I can hardly contey my opjmpn to a Mahomixiedan in 
an agreeable way ; aa^ yet Cbristians will ato that it may be my 
€aty to convey it, in pj-oper time> and plapai .It is very difllonlt, to 
say the least, to dast^niSb^ between tbe intldnsio offensivenesB of 
oertain opinions an^^ the. accidental ,^gi^vation in t||e mode of 
utterance, and difficidtir the offbnce without 

punishing the legitimate utterllibcfe. And hence, in the next place, 
it seems that the oSensiveness of manner belongs to that kind of im- 
morality which can best be suppr^sed by public opinion. A man 
who is brutal in language injures his own cause by his mode of 
advocacy, and that injury is the proper penalty for his offence. Brutal 
abuse is common enough in political controversy, and when it is not a 
provocation to violence it is rightly left to its own inevitable conse- 
quences. Nobody has done more service to Mr. Gladstone than some 
of his virulent denouncers. 

If, in short, we really and sincerely held that the utterance of 
all opinions, orthodox or the reverse, was not only permissible 
but desirable ; and wished to restrain only tb|t kind of utterance 
which is needlessly offensive — whether offensive to Christians or 
infidels, Protestants or Catholics — we should, I imagine, he forced 
to the condusion that criminal laws should not be called into play 
to punish people for outrages upon good taste, but only for directly 
inciting to violence. The fact that an opinion is offensive to a 
majority is so far a reason for leaving it to public opinion, which in 
most cases is perfectly capable of taking care of itself ; and we are 
certainly not impartial or really tolerant till we are equally anxious 
to punish one of the majority for insulting the minority. But I am 
straying too far from the general question ; and only wish to point out 
that a hearty acceptance of the principle of toleration, and a genuine 
recognition of the fact that a man is entitled to more than mere im- 
punity when he attacks an established creed, would lead to some 
practical consequences not yet recognised. 


Leslie Stephen. 



SERVANTS OF THE SICK POOR. 


The public generally, and even that portion of it which concerns 
itself with personally looking after the sick poor, has little or no con- 
ception of what ‘ nursing ’ among them means, or of the necessity 
for employing in this work really skilled and trained women who 
are willing to be in the highest sense the ‘ servants ’ of their poorer 
brethren. 

• Miss Nightingale ^says ‘Sickness is everywhere. Death is every- 
where. But hardly anywhere is the training necessary to relieve 
sickness, to delay death. We consider a long education and discipline 
necessary to train our medical man ; we consider hardly any training 
at all necessary for our nurse, although, how often does our 
medical man himself tell us, “ I can do nothing for you unless your 
nurse will carry out what I say.” ’ 

If even among the rich and well educated the generality of 
people think that any woman can nurse, this is still more the case 
among the working classes, who in the hour of their need have to 
depend exclusively on the untaught, love-prompted care of wife, sister, 
or daughter. 

How many lives among all classes are yearly lost by that trust it 
would be impossible to compute, and for each life thus thrown away 
we may count another almost equally sacrificed ; broken down by the 
combination of severe labour and trying emotions— labour three-fold 
harder to the untrained labourer ; emotion from which the professional 
nurse would be almost as free as the phjrsioian. 

Everyone knows that ‘ hospital narsing ’ implies that the patients 
are taken care of and nursed in a special building devoted to that 
purpose, and that ‘ private nursing,’ whether for Hch m poor, is the 
care of the sick in their own homes, where the nurse in ohaige of the 
case can herself reside. 

‘ DMrict nursing ’ means oaring for the sick in a room where it 
would be impossible for any on© to sleep who was not a member of the 
family. 

Among the poor in liondon there is generally only one room fbr a 
man, his wife^ and three or four children. JOb would be impossible for 
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a xtorse to take up her quartern with th© family, and yet if it is the 
wi6s and mother who s^k, and she wem to be removed to a hospital, 
her husband would 4^e ‘ to get in a woman to look after the little 
ones,’ a measure n^ie dreaded in manjr a poor home than death itself. 
So the poor mother cheerfully endures all the distress and discomfort 
that her helplessness and confinement to b^vbringwith tS^em for the 
sake of the ^ little ones,’ who are even mor^ helpless than herself, and 
whom she dreads leaving to the care of a stranger. 

What she really requires is a nurse who will come in the morning 
to make her bed without moving her, dress wounds, &c., teach the 
elder children how to make and keep the room clean and tidy, wash 
and dress the baby, if there is one, and prepare the beef-tea &c. 
which the patient may require before the second visit of the nurse is 
paid later in the day. 

In fact, to quote a well-known medical authority, what is needed 
is the daily presence of ‘ a calm steady discipline, existing but unfelt ; 
the patient cool control which a stranger (if a trained nurse) is far 
more likely to exercise than a relation ; and the experience of illness 
to note changes and call for aid when really needed, as well as to 
recognise symptoms and correctly report them.’ 

In hospitals the sick receive not only the constant attendance of 
skilled nurses, but also the services of professionally instructed 
‘ dressers,’ who are always at hand to note the various forms which 
disease may assume. 

But the ‘ district nurse ’ is far less favourably situated than the 
hospital nurse or ‘ Sister,’ as she rarely sees the doctor so frequently 
as once in twenty-four hours, and in many cases not at all. His 
orders are given in writing, and the district nurse must be so well 
trained as not only to know how to observe and report correctly on 
every case under her charge, but to allow no change to pass unnoticed, 
and even be able to apply provisionally suitable treatment uutil the 
medical man shall have arrived. 

For ^ district nurses,’ therefore, a higher education, in addition to 
the technical and moral training and discipline which must he uuder- 
gone in a well-organised hospital, and a higher grade of women, are 
needed, so that they may qualified to act as real aids to the 
medical men of whose patients they are put in charge. 

Of all employments open to gentlewomen, there is none more 
suitable to them than nursing, and especially nursing among the 
sick poor in their own homes, where tact, discretion, and good 
breeding are especially needed to introduce sanitary Reforms, where 
laws of health, order, and cleanliness aare neglected or whoUy unknown, 
and to effect this without hurting tbe feelings of those who are to 
benefit by the change, 

^he occurrence of illness in a family of the poorer classes usually 
finds the members of it destitute of the commonest sick-appliances, 
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ignorant of the simplest means of nursing, and unconscious of preveu- 
tible sanitary evils surrounding the patient vrhich may impede or 
prevent recovery. 

Yet to send these patients into a hospital would often be to break 
up the home altogether. There ere very many cases involving in- 
curable or fhronic forms of disease which no ho^ital would admit, 
and which therefore, unless nursed at home, must be sent to the 
workhouse infirmary at the expense of the parish. Instances of acute 
disease also occur where removal would be fatal; besides a large 
number of cases of those diseases common among women, admitting 
of cure or alleviation at home, with skilled nursing under medical 
direction, without the patient having to give up entirely the work by 
which she supports herself and family. 

To set these poor people going again with a sound and clean 
house, as well as with a sound body and mind, is about as great a 
benefit as can be given them — worth acres of gifts and relief. This 
is depauperising them.* 

The first district nursing organised in this country was established 
•by Mr. Eathbone, M.P., in Liverpool many years ago. 

It was the pioneer of work of a similar kind throughout the 
country, founded upon the same principles. The results were said to 
be that although in some instances genuine nursing was provided, 
and much kindliness and comfort brought into the homes of the 
poor, sanitary reforms and sanitary teaching proved diiOficult, if not 
impossible, of introduction by nurses taken from the same class as 
their patients. 

In 1874 the order of St. John of Jerusalem formed a committee 
to provide more fully trained nurses for the poor ; and a sub-com- 
mittee of inquiry was appointed (of which Mr. Eathbone became 
chairman,) to ascertain how far existing institutions throughout the 
country fulfilled the. requirements of nursing the sick poor in their 
own homes, and teaching and introducing among them rules of 
health, cleanliness, order, and ventilation. 

Only those who have worked regularly among this class can realise 
how much tact and discretion are required by a nurse to induce the 
relatives of a patient to let her set their room ‘in nursing order,’ 
and teach them to keep it so. 

And yet, however difficult this may be, the recovery of a patient 
often depends upon its being done eifectually. 

There is probably only the one room for the whole family, which 
has to serve as sleeping room, kitchen, washing end dwelling room. 
The soiled linen, dirty or disused utensils, and very often the ooals, 
are kept under the bed. The window rarely opens at the top, or if 

' Letter from Kiss Florence Nightingale to the Tim*, in April 1876, with refer- 
ence to the Metropolitan and National Nursing Association for providing trained 
Nnrses for the Sick Poor. 
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it do^ it iias no sash and must drap one or two feet to Ita wooden 
1 ^. ■■ ■ 

Each room with its six or seven inmates has only oi^ pail or 
gallon-jar to hold the clean water for cooking and all other purposes, 
and one pail to hold the soiled w^|er and refuse of all kinds. Every 
time the one has to be filled, or the other emptied, a ji&urney must 
be made down many flights of stairs to the basement, where the dust- 
bin and the water-butt are kept for the use of all the families lodging 
in the house. 

A district nurse must know how to purify the foul air of the room 
of her patient without causing a draught ; to make it clean and 
ensure cleanliness being observed; to dust without making a dust; 
and to disinfect so as to prevent the reckless diffusion of diseases 
commonly described as ^ catching ;’ but few persons have practically 
realised, as, have the nurses of the sick poor, how great are the 
difficulties to be surmounted ifi establishing cleanliness in small over- 
crowded tenements. 

The result of the inquiries above referred to was that nurses 
taken from the same class as the poor among whom they had to 
work, would not generally undertake the task of contending against 
dirt and disorder in robms destitute of the proper appliances for over- 
coming them. One of these nurses said to me, ‘ There is nothing to 
clean with among these poor people, ma’am ; no proper brushes, or 
dusters, or anything ! So our visiting lady (termed superintendent) 
just pays a woman to come and clean up now and then.’ 

But the special fault of the previously existing institutions was 
the large amount of relief ® given by the nurses employed, as it led 
them to believe they could do nothing ’ for a patient, unless they 
gave something, or promised to procure it from their superintendent. 
As food is required more for convalescents than in cases of acute 
disease, each nurse had a larger number of so-called ^ patients ’ on her 
register than any one woman could nurse or even visit daily, and 
when she paid her visit, instead of performing nursing duties (which 
mtist be done at regular hours, and daily, to be of any real service) 
her visit was simply a kindly one, dififering little from that paid by a 
friendly nefighbour. 

In surgical cases (where the nurses had been trained at all) they 
usually did the * dressings,’ but these were very rarely performed 
methodically or under medical orders or supervisien, and the amount 
of pseudo-doctoring and surgery occasionally done by some of these 
women was appalling ! In more than one instance a nurse would 
declare triumphantly, ‘The doctor at the hospital said that poor 
man onght to have his finger ofif, btit I" saved it for Mm.’ She did 
not realise that the finger thus ‘ saved * remained in such a state as 

* This relief, generally termed ‘medical comforts^ consisted of tickets for 
ifroceries, coal and bread, milk, beef -tea, and cooked dinners. 
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to be absolutely useless, and that the pati<^t’s health had suffered 
and bis constitution been undermined by the months of pain and 
suffering which he had undergone. 

In one such instance a young man, who had only been married a 
year, was unwilling to leave Ms wif§ and child t© go into hospital and 
have a diseased finger-joint attended to, as the nurse had said ‘ 
could cure it, without a doctor.’ 

From his appearance when I saw hina, I thought he had but 
small chance of life unless he came at once under qualified surgical 
care. What I said to the nurse frightened her so much that she 
persuaded her patient to go to the hospital the next day. The opinion 
of the surgeon who examined him was that, in consequence of improp^ 
treatment of the diseased finger, the bones of the hand had become 
more or less diseased, and that the patient would probably have to 
lose his hand. 

In other cases these nurses, however well-intentioned, did their 
patients more harm than good. Some of them had never received 
any hospital training, and were sent as nurses to the poor because 
they were not thought sufficiently intelligent to be trained as private 
nurses for those who could afford to pay for nursing service* Others 
were old monthly-nurses, untrained, or who had been sent to some 
hospital for a few months to ‘pick up what they could in the wards.’ 
They were then put into lodgings to find out any sick in their neigh- 
bourhood needing their care. They had to cook, clean, and wash 
for themselves, and the only inspection to which their work was 
subjected was, generally speaking, made by a lady who, being keradf 
untrai/ned, was no fit judge of how medical or surgical nursing ought 
to be done. 

Let me adduce an actual case to show how serious the results of 
imperfect training may be. A really skilled nurse can give nourish- 
ment to unconscious or sleeping patients without rousing them, but 
it requires practice as well as knowledge to do this. The wife of a 
small tradesman told me some years ngo that, when her Mttle 
daughter was dangerously ill, she had called in a nurse of the haff- 
trained description above referred to. ‘ By nurse’s orders,’ she said, 
‘ although it nearly broke my heart ^ I roused Ihe child evej^ 
half-hour to make her “ drink a little,” as the nurse said ake (Md at 
night.’ The poor mother^ continued — her voice broken by sobs^* I 
did it for the best, ma’am, but sometimes I do so wish 1 hadn’t, for 
I can’t get it out of my mind, how my poor girl put her arms round 
me one night and said, “ Mother darling, y<m sit up with me to-night 
and let me sleep in quiet. Hurse nevefr lets me go to sleep Without 
waking me up again directly, and wantog M sleep now is fer worse 
than the paM or anything else.” ’ 

The mother refused her little daughter’s request, ‘ for her chilis 
good ’ as she thought, and from that time the child only prayed 
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she might die soon. The agony of wanting to sle^ and never 
being allowed to do so became at last too great to be borne, and 
the child died. She died from untrained nursing, as thousands do 
yearly. 

After the fullest preliminary investigations had been made by the 
sub-committee above referred to, it was decided to ad^se the esta- 
blishment of an Association for training and providing Superinten- 
dents as well as Nurses for the Sick Poor. It was also decided that 
the nurses should be sought among the educated classes. A house 
was takenoad arranged ^n sanitary principles, as a Central Home and 
Training School for District Nurses. This step was, a few months 
later, thus described by Miss Nightingale : — 

The beginning has been made, the first crusade has been fought and won, to 
bring — a tnily * national ' undertaking — real nursing, trained nursing, to the bed- 
sides of cases wanting real nursing among the London sick poor, in the only way 
in which real nurses can he so brought to the sick poor ; and this is by providing a 
real home, within reach of their, work, for the nuryes to live in — a home which 
gives what real family homes are supposed to give— materially, a bedroom for each, 
dining and sitting-rooms in common, idl meals prepared and eaten in the home; 
morally, direction, support, sympathy in a common work ; further training and in- 
struction in it ; proper rest aud recreation ; and a bead of the home, who is also 
and pre-eminently trained and skilled head of the nursing ; in short, a home where 
any good mother, of whatever class, would be willing to let her daughter, however 
* attractive or highly educated, live. 

Every district nurse of this Association was required to pass (1) 
a month’s trial in district work ; (2) a year’s training in hospital 
nursing; (3) six months’ training in district nursing, combined with 
attendance at a special course of theoretical instruction given at the 
Central Home by qualified medical men, and tested by written and 
vivd, voce examinations at the end of each course. 

Since the Association was founded in 1875, hundreds of ladies 
have applied to be received as probationers, but they did not all 
possess the requisite capacities, nor could the Association train yearly 
more than a limited number. 

District superintendents and nurses have been trained to work 
among the sick poor in their own homes in four districts in London, 
each comprisii^ many parishes, and also in several other large cities 
and towns. 

A German lady has also, at the request of the Crown Princess of 
Germany, been trained in hospital and district nursing by the Asso- 
ciation in order to prepare her to take the direction of similar work 
in Berlin. 

Of these ladies I can conscientiously say that the nursing done 
by them has been of the very highest aud most thorough kind, and 
that iiieir moral infiuence and practical help have again and again 
raised the homes of their patients out of dirt and disorder to cleanli- 
ness and comfort. 
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The medical and sanitary officers of health strongly approve the 
work done, and have repeat^ly expresseS their gratitude for having 
sanitary defects in dwellings brought to their notice. As one of them 
said, * We can trust 2 /ottr nurses not to cry “ wolf ” without cause, 
and shall always gladly come at once when they send for us.’ 

Ever sincg the Central Home wis founded, we have had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining nourishment for our patients by applying for it to 
the proper agencies. On a written order by the parish doctor we 
ha veal ways been able to obtain from the workhouse authorities, for 
those patients whose state required it, a supply of milk, beef (for beef- 
tea), brandy, wine, &c. For patients not * on the parish,’ the clergy, 
district visitors, and charitable missions, have usually supplied us with 
these, as well as with linen and other necessaries. In most cases, the 
nurses prepare such nourishment as beef«tea, light puddings, and 
cooling drinks at the homes of the patients ; in others, medical com- 
forts of this kind have been made (as well as given) by the district 
visitors i 

In no case has a nurse given anything to a patient beyond the 
actual nursing and service rendered, for one may safely say that if 
district nurses begin by giving relief, they will end by doing little 
else. 

In order to illustrate the need which existed for work of the kind 
undertaken by the Association, I will describe a case of fever visited 
by me prior to its establishment. 

I had been asked to inspect and report on the nursing in a certain 
large town. Among other cases, I was taken by the nurse in charge 
to a small two-roomed house, where (so she told me) ‘ all the family 
had had fever, and the eldest daughter — a child of fourteen — had 
nursed all of them through it, and had now taken it herself.’ 

We found the child lying alone in the one bedroom upstairs. 
Her bed was hard and ill-made. Her hair uncombed, and matted 
together with perspiration, dust, and neglect. Her lips blackened 
with fever, and her whole appearance that of a patient neglected and 
un cared for. The room was uns wept, the bed stood in a recess behind 
the door, where no fresh air could by any chance get round it or 
under it. 

The child was quite conscious, and told me, ‘ Nurse was very kind.’ 
I asked, ‘ Who washed her and made her bed ? ’ and she said in reply, 
‘ Mother wipes my face and hands for me, and tries to shake up the 
bed of mornings, but poor mother is still so weak from the fever, she 
hasn’t strength to do much at it.’ 

Although I was only a visitor, I could not resist turning to the 
nurse who stood beside me, and saying to her, ‘ Do you think, nurse, 
you could swejBp up the room and make it a little fresher and cleaner, 
while I see if I can make the patient and her bed more comfort- 
able?’ 

VoL. XIIL— No. 74. Y Y 
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ITlie nurse coloured, and answered in an offended tone, * I never 
sweep patients’ rooms, ma’am. Our lady superintendents do not 
' expect their nurses to do anything menial.’ 

I then suggested that I should sweep and dust the room, while 
she attended to the patient, but she replied, * Ihere is ^fking to do 
for her, ma’am, that I can see, but what her mother canwdo as well as 
i can ; she only wants her face and hands wiped, and her hair combed 
out, and if I were to do this for every case I go to, I should have no 
time to visit half the patients. And as it is, I never get them all in, 
in one day.’ 

‘ But,’ I asked, ‘ what nursing did you do, then, for the rest of the 
family when they were so ill*? ’ 

‘ I gave them milk and beef-tea,’ she answered, ^and s6metimes 
lent them clean sheets, and helped Maggie (the child who was now 
ill) to make the bed.’ 

This nurse seemed to imagine that she had received her hospital 
training for no other purpose than to ‘ do dressings,’ bandage, 
&C. She had never disinfected anything in the room, and had 
never taught the people how necessary disinfection was. She had 
never at the outset of the disease examined the drainage and water 
supply, and seemed to consider that the sanitary officers would have 
been much displeased Lad she or her superintendent meddled in such 
matters. 

In all fevers and other medical cases visited, I found that the 
nurses thought their chief duty consisted in giving nourishment or 
medicine. 

I will now describe one or two typical examples of the work done 
by nurses of the Metropolitan and National Association in infectious 
cases. 

One day a clergyman sent a message to the Central Home, that 
scarlet fever had broken out in a house in some mews in his parish, 
that none of the neighbours would go near the house for fear of infec- 
tion, and that the mother seemed absolutely Ignorant of what it was 
best to do for her sick children. 

I went with a district nurse and found the case to be one of. the 
saddest I had seen for a long time. Three children had been attacked 
by fever ahotit the same time. One was lyitig on the window sill (where 
she had asked to be carried) dead ; the second child was dying, and 
there seemed only a faint hope of saving the third and youngest, as 
she lay in bed with the dying child. 

The young mother had never seep death before, and was afraid to 
touch her dead chiki, or even enter the room where it was. She had 
carefully pasted lip the window and every crevice by which she thought 
air could enter, and had put the bed behind the door in such a 
position that by no possible chance could the children obtain fresh 
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The floor was covered with stri|>8 of earpetingt there were thick 
ciirtains to the window, and the room^was filled up with boxes contain- 
ing the dothes of the family, • ? 

We first performed the last offices for the dead child ; and then 
carefully sponged the two sick children between blankets, put on 
clean linen ^d made the bed without moving them out of it, took 
precautions against bed-^res, cleansed the mouth and ulcerated 
tonsils, and combed and arranged the hair, which was in a dreadfully 
neglected condition. 

We took down the curtains, took up the pieces of carpet and 
folded them ready for disinfection, prepared a disinfecting solution 
to wipe over the floor and for all utensils &c, used by the sick children, 
showed the mother how to disinfect everything, and arranged for the 
ventilation of the room without exposing the children to draught. 

As we had other cases of scarlet fever on our list, we were able 
to arrange that a nurse should come three times a day to do what 
was necessary, and that a nurse should sit up every night. We 
taught the mother what to do during the day when we were not there, 
atd the doctor in charge of the case afterwards remarked, ‘ If these 
nurses had been called in sooner, they would probably have saved 
both children instead of only one.* 

One of the medical officers of Holborn stated as the result of his 
experience, ‘that the careful disinfection practised and taught by 
these nurses always prevented fever spreading beyond the family 
where it originated, and that he therefore regularly sent them all bis 
fever and diphtheria cases.’ 

A severe case of smallpox may be mentioned as an instance in 
point. When the medical man in charge of it sent for us, he said 
that the patient was suffering from complications which would, pro- 
bably render the excitement of removal to a hospital fatal to her. He 
left written directions at the Central Home of what he wished done, 
and, accompanied by a nurse, I went at once to the address given. 
On arriving at the house of the patient, we foup^ that she had two 
rooms in a crowded lodging-house. We nursed her until she was 
quite convalescent, and all rules of disinfection were so carefully 
observed (we ourselves disinfecting everythir^ before it left the sick- 
room) that the landlady said none of the other lodgers caught the 
disease. 

I ought, perhaps, to add t^at superintendents and nurses when 
on ‘ fever duty ’ have to perform a sort of quarantine, carefully 
following all disinfecting rules for themselves and everyHnng they 
have worn near the patients, and changing their dress before coming 
into contact with the other nurses or any one else. ; , 

No superintendent or nurse is allowed to visit other cases while 
on fever duty. 


T T 2 
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It would, of course, be impossible to carry out tbis rule if the 
nurses lited in lodgings ; but in the district homes a special room at 
l^e entrance, with a private door to it, is set apart for disinfecting 
purposes. 

Another rule is, that wherever a nurse enters, order and cleanli- 
ness must enter with her. She must reform and reoreatS, as it were, 
the homes of the sick poor. These unfortunate people often lose 
even the feeling of what it is to be clean. The district nurse has, 
therefore, to show them their room clean for once, and to bring about 
this result with her own hands ; to sweep and dust, empty and wash 
out all the appalling dirt and foulness ; air and disinfect, rub the 
windows, sweep the fireplace, carry out and shake the bits of old 
sacking and carpet and lay them down again, fetch fresh water and 
fill the kettle, wash the patient and the children, and makjs the bed. 

‘ Every room thus cleaned has always been kept so. This is her 
glory. She found it a pigsty : she left it a tidy, airy room.’ ® 

These results can be attained only by one who is content to he 
servant and teacher by turns, and has the tact needed to command 
the patients’ entire confidence. In short, a woman of a higher stamp 
than will suffice for most other kinds of work is indispensable here. 

A severe surgical case, to which we were sent by the parish doctor, 
illustrates the kind of demand sometimes made on the courage and 
endurance of the nurses. 

The medical man in charge of the case said that unless we could 
take it up, the patient must go to the workhouse infirmary, as the 
condition of her wounds and the neglected state of her bed rendered 
her continuance in the house insupportable to the other tenants ; 
she was, however (he added), most unwilling to be removed to either 
hospital or infirmary, as she said she should ‘ never get her bits of 
furniture together again.’ 

We fouud the room, bed, and patient in a state of appalling filth 
and disorder, yet after the first visit of the district nurse everything 
was made clean, sweet, and fresh. The patient told us that she had 
only had a sm#il wound at first, and that she was visited by the parish 
nurse (from one of the institutions already mentioned), who said she 
would cure it without any need to call , in a doctor. To use the 
patient’s own words ; * She said to me, you know if you have the parish 
doctor to attend to you, the first thing do will be to send for one 
of those district nurses from Bloomsbury Square, and if they come 
here you’ll have to ke^ your room clean, and open your window, and 
clear out the things from under your bed, and be made to keep evesry- 
thingjust as straigbt as if you were in hospital ; and they’ll never 
give you no grocery tickets, nor tnUk, nor nuthin’ else, and so ’ — con- 
tinued the old woman— * I thought it was a deal moare comfortable 

• Min Nigbtingftle. 
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like to let her cure my leg^ ; and she was very free and kind in giving 
things. But there ! the wounds got bigger and bigger, and she got 
frightened like at last, and then she called in another nurse who tried 
soniething else, and I nearly went mad with the pain. So I told ’em 
I must have a doctor to it, and they never came near me again ; and 
the doctor, says, if he had been called in a week latar he couldn’t 
have saved my leg, and he don’t think he could have saved my life. 
And then he sent you nurses, and you did wash me and turn my 
room inside out, as those other nurses said you would. But oh I what 
a different place you have made my room, and how comfortable you 
have made me I The first night after you came to me I hardly knew 
myself for the ease I was in, after having been for so many nights 
nearly mad with the pain. And as to what you’ve done to the room I 
Why, I just hope I’ll be able to hee'p it the same when I get about 
again.’ 

The following figures, extracted from six successive annual reports 
of the Metropolitan and National Nursing Association, show the 
number of cases taken charge of by nurses from three district homes 
alone, viz. the central one in Bloomsbury Square, and those at Pad- 
dington and Holloway : 


Year. 

No. of 
the report. 

No. of 

ciiL'es nursed. 

1870 

1st 

889 

1877 

2nd 

907 

1878 

Ord 

1,094 

1879 

4th 

1,341 

1880 

6th 

1,334 

1881 

Gth 

1,284 



Total 6,299 


Of the character of the success attained, the following estimate 
has been given by Miss Nightingale ;--r- 

As to your success P What is not your success ? To raise the homes of your 
patients so that they never fall back again to dirt and disorder — such is your 
nurses’ influence. To pull through life and death cases — cases which it would be 
an honour to pull through, with all the appurtenances of hospitals, or of the richest 
of the land — and this without any appurtenances at all. To keep whole families out 
of pauperism by preventing the home from being broken up, and by nursing the 
bread-winner back to health. To drag the noble art of nursing out of the sink of 
relief doles. To carry out practicaily the principles of preventing disease by 
stopping its causes or infections which spread disease. 

I trust the foregoing pages may succeed m directing public atten- 
tion to the importance of having trained nurses for the sick poor, and 
in inducing ladies who at present have no aim or occupation in life, or 
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wM desire to maintain themselves, to take up this work as a pmfes- 

answer to those who object to women of the hi^er classes 
doing such ‘menial’ service as I have d«onbed, I n^ scar<^y 
quote what is to many of them the highest authonty-v^ ^e 
Lmple of One who came ‘not to be mmistered „unto, hut to 

minister.’ 


F^aSENCB CBAYEIf. 



THE FUTURE ^CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY: 

For the well-working of our system of government by party it is, 
under all ordinary circumstances, desirable that an Opposition should 
be strong, united, and capable of vigorous action ; strong enough to 
check the tendency of men in power to abuse that power, and to keep 
the Government in a state of watchfulness over itself ; sufficiently 
united to offer firm resistance to excessive measures, whether of a 
revolutionary or reactionary nature, and to overcome the obstruc- 
.tionary tactics of small parties ; capable of vigorous constructive 
action in so far as it should have a definite policy, the articles of 
which it is determined to uphold under all circumstances, even in 
concert with its adversaries in office. The Opposition at present 
fulfils none of these requirements, and as no man, except an extreme 
Iladical of the modern school, can view the condition of the Conserva- 
tive party with complete satisfaction, a few remarks on the subject 
may perhaps be permitted, even from an outsider. 

There can be no doubt that the great Conservative party is in a 
despondent and unhealthy condition. The magazines are full of com- 
plaints and lamentations. Scarce a ray of light breaks the darkness 
of despair that without any apparently adequate cause has settled down 
over the Opposition. And yet Lord’ Salisbury has declared that only a 
few thousand votes turned the scale at the last general election, and 
the great organ of the Tory party endorses his view. The unpopularity 
which, owing to various causes, always attaches itself to the party in 
power would more than make good the loss of two or three thousand votes 
in a general election, and it is impossible to attribute to* their late defeat 
the despondency that overwhelms so many Conservatives, It can only 
be satisfactorily accounted for by assuming tliat they are uncomfortably 
conscious of some weakness and deficiency inherent in the party that 
paralyses its action, and <Imt may turn a defeat a few thousand 
at the last election into an overthrow by many thousaada at the next. 
In good truth there is much to juatify their fears. The party is par- 
tially paralysed. It needs vitality, it lacks vigour, it wants the prin- 
ciple of growth. Lord Beaconsfield knew that, in order to seize upon 

the great mission waiting fen: a constitutional party in the future, it 
was necessary to make Tories progressive and liberal. He educated 
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baa party, but he was too careful to conceal the educatiou. He tried 
to define a popular Tory policy, but his definitions were too vague. 
Bte appealed to the ‘ noble instincts of an ancient people ; ’ and he did 
well, for the workmen of England have noble instincts which can be 
safely relied upon and are worth cultivating. But they are practical 
men, and the practical side of their character must also appealed to. 
In a man who spends laborious days following the plough, or amid the 
din of a great factory, sublime instincts are apt to be srnothered by the 
stern realities of life. Appealing to his instincts will not improve his 
material condition, and a party to be trusted by him must not only 
stimulate his sublime instincts, but must show an intelligent interest 
in the circumstances of bis life. It must be ready to legislate where 
legislation can improve his condition, and be active in explaining its 
reasons for opposing legislation designed by others for that purpose. 
The QuaHerly quotes Lord Beaconsfield as saying that the Tory 
policy is a policy ‘ having definite aims,’ in support of its argument 
that Tory poHcy is not a mere policy of negation. A working man, 
anxious to be instructed in Conservative politics, would not receive 
much information from the statement that the Conservative policy 
was a ‘ policy having definite aims.’ He requires something more 
substantial and practical. The aims of the party and their bearing 
upon his own condition of life, and the compatibility of Conservative 
principles with an orderly but progressive state of society, should be 
explained to him. It will no longer suflBce for the Tory party to 
move forward while pretending to stand still, or to suffer themselves 
to be pushed forward by their antagonists. They must formulate a 
definite line of progressive policy capable of dealing with the great 
difficulties of the present day, and the greater difficulties that loom 
large in the future. Let them leave to Radicals the fashion of legis- 
lating spasmodically in deference to pressure. If they look forward 
and endeavour to anticipate evil and meet difficulties by wise and 
timely legislation, they may with confidence appeal to the ‘ sublime 
instincts of an ancient people ’ to support them in the attempt. 

There are three main causes operating adversely to jthe future of 
the Conservative party. First, the peculiar position of the House of 
Lords. Secondly, the imperfect condition of the party ‘machine.’ 
Thirdly, the want of a positive policy. 

The anomalous position occupied by the House of Lords in the 
Gonstitutioh is a disadvantage to the members of that House, 
to the House as a body, and, of necessity, to the party that com- 
mands a permanent majority in the House. The question of the 
value of a second chamber, Or of the merits of the House of Lords as 
a second chamher, is not suitable for discussion in this article. Most 
men are agreed that the Upper Mouse is the weak point in our Con- 
stitution. In former days under a limited franchise the British peers 
fairly well represented the unenfranchised masses of their country- 
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men ; but those masses now send representatives to the other House, 
If parties were nearly equally divided in the House of Lords, the 
converting effects of debate and the exercise of the right of the 
Crown to create peers would afford a sufficient check and balance to 
that chamber. But, owing to the permanent and overwhelming 
majority of^ne party in the Upper House, no constitutional check 
whatever can be placed upon its power, and in order to make Grovern- 
ment by party possible it is constantly obliged to efface and stultify 
itself. It must agree to legislation it disagrees with, or cause a com- 
plete deadlock in our whole system of government. It must discredit 
itself or disgrace the Constitution. Such a state of things is de- 
moralising to the nation, detracts from the dignity of the House, 
and diminishes the influence of the individual members of it. 
The people know that to obtain the sanction of Parliament to measures 
approved of by their elected representatives they must agitate. 
Popular agitation is a threat of appeal to physical force, and the know- 
ledge that agitation has become an essential element in our system of 
government, and that in it, and not in any constitutional check, 
lies the only check upon the absolute power of the Upper House and 
of one of the great political parties, is not calculated to form a 
law-abiding national character, to engender reverence and love for 
our ancient Constitution, or to create respect for our system of govern- 
ment by party. The people govern. The future prosperity of 
England depends upon their governing wisely, with due respect for 
the great principle of liberty, and according to law and the Consti- 
tution ; but the fact that in the Upper House one form of political 
opinion is represented by a large and unalterable majority throws an 
unnecessary obstacle in their way. They are tempted to rule as a 
despot rules, by the power of appeal to physical force ; and we need 
not wonder if, under such circumstances, the people become infected 
with the vices of despotism. That the peers are animated by a sincere 
respect for public opinion and desire to conform as far as possible 
to the carefully considered will of the nation, is admitted by all who 
know anything of the matter ; but what sure method have they of 
gauging the strength and direction of the national will ? How are 
they to appraise the clamour of the press and the resolutions passed 
at public meetings? With a House of Commons elected monthly 
the views expressed in that House might be taken as a fair indication 
of opinion out of doors, but that the elected chamber afibrds no 
safe guide now is proved by the vagaries of by-elections and the un- 
expected results of the last three general elections. iThe Upper 
House must be influenced by the voice of the public out of doors. In 
many oases, no doubt, it changes its opinion spontaneously in the 
popular direction^ but in others it must legislate against its better 
judgment in deference to public opinion. No body of men should 
be placed in such a position. This state of things is as conducive to 
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tW iwioeess of Mr. Chataberlain aaid Ms caucus and the newly im- 
IfMed^Btem of extra-Parliamentary government as it is antagonistic 
lib the well-working of the Constitution. Until the decisions ctf the 
peers can be modified or reversed by a change in the constitu^it 
parts of their assembly, the people will consider that when the 
liords yield they have yielded unwillingly and upoj compulsion 
only. Such an opinion is derogatory to the dignity of the 
House, and destroys its influence as a body. Moreover, it tends 
greatly to diminish the influence in the country that many peers are 
individually entitled to possess through their talents or owing to the 
services they have rendered to the State. 

The House of Lords being so largely Conservative, it follows 
that the Conservative cause suffers most from the loss of in- 
fluence on the part of individual peers, and from the feeling 
of dislike with which the House is viewed by certain classes in 
the country. As in many cases the majority cannot proclaim 
and maintain their views and at the same time sanction legis- 
lation which the nation is determined upon, they are debarred from 
appealing to the sense of justice of the nation, however clearly subse- 
quent events may prove the truth of their opinions. If the Conser- 
vative majority throw out a Bill, Liberals throughout the country 
invariably say that matters would have turned out better if it had 
passed. On the other hand, if the majority give way and evil results 
ensue, they are held responsible for unsuccessful legislation. The 
Conservative party would be far stronger at present if they were in a 
minority in the Upper House. They would not have to wait long for 
a reaction. Take, for instance, the Irish policy of the Oovernment, 
especially the Land Act. That disastrous consequences will result 
from that Act to Ireland and the United Kingdom is as certain as 
that the sun is in heaven, and the Liberal party will be discredited 
thereby. But not to the extent they deserve, because the Bill was 
passed by the majority of the House of Lords, and theoretically by 
the firee will of that majority. It would have been better had the 
House of Peers persisted in referring the Land Bill to ^the country, 
and had braved the issue of a general election upon it. Their posi- 
tion would have been strengthened in days to come. One sad fault 
of the Toiy party is a timid reluctance to -fight a great battle in a 
strong posi^on Where the issues are clear, aud an insane tendency to 
struggle wildly over comparatively small questions in which no great 
principle is involved, or where liie evil principle is so obscured as to 
be indistinguishable to the public eye. They passed the Land Act, 
and came ^ within measurable distance ’ of rejecting the Arrears Bill. 
The public rehxsed to see the germs of a revolution in the Uround 
Act ; but they might have been made to see, thoy 
eer^dnly in the future see, that the Irish Land Act is essentially 
revblulionary, aiwi is opposed to those pidnciples wMch ha^ 
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Able! this and every other toly weli-tcHio wiptry to attain pro- 
dperity. The Conservatiyeg should reap ih© benefit of opposing 
such a measure to the bitter end, and had not been for the anoma- 
lous position of the House of Lords they would have done so. 

A popular but erroneous idea prevails that the House of Lords 
has existed from time immemorial as at present constituted, and has 
from its inception exercised functions similar to those it now dis- 
charges. It is supposed that the hereditary principle was always 
predominant in that assembly and is involved in its maintenance in 
its present shape. There cannot be a greater mistake. The House 
was not originally composed mainly of peers having an hereditary 
right to legislate, and it has assumed various aspects at difierent 
times. Were it to become elective no greater change would be 
wrought than others which have been made in past times. The 
adoption of the principle of selection by the Crown or of election 
by the freeholders of the United Kingdom would indeed be only 
reverting somewhat to an earlier type. The Upper House, as it 
now exists, is a grievous detriment to the Conservative party. He- 
formation, if it is possible at all, must be attempted by that party, for 
Eadicals will not try to reform an institution which they wish to 
abolish. And yet, no doubt, if the question were even hinted at, the 
Conservative party in Parliament and out of Parliament, with all its 
organs gi-eat and small, would raise a roar that the Constitution was 
in danger and the revolution at hand. The status of the hereditary 
chamber, however, presents an exceedingly diflScult problem, and it 
is more profitable to leave that topic and turn to the consideration of 
a very practical question, namely, the condition of party organisa- 
tion. 

The Conservatives are not provided with efficient party ma- 
chinery, What they do possess is worse than useless. It is anti- 
quated, quite unsuited to the ‘ spirit of the times,’ to adopt a Radical 
phrase, and serves only to delude the leaders by its picturesque 
appearance. It looks pretty, but breaks down directly any pressure is 
brought to bear. It should be entirely remodelled. The Conservative 
party have lately started a new magazine and a big club. No doubt 
they expect great things to result from this exhibition of energy, but 
they are doomed to disappointment. They are merely adding a dab 
of fresh paint to a rotten structure. They have begun at the wrong 
end. The head is alive and flourishing, it is the body that is in.Avil 
plight. Much unmerited abuse has been heaped upcm . the two 
leaders, Lord Salisbuiy and Sir Stafford Northcojife They aie not to 
blame in the slightest degree for the partial paralysis of Ibeir party. 
No doubt, if the two ohiefs could change places it would 
advantageous. But on the whcde there is no to be found 
with the conduct of the ConserVidive leaders, or of their prin- 
cipal men, except that their utterances are soinewhat vague} and 
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a^r all it is scarcely fair to lay that fault to their charge, seeing 
that the mouthpiece of a party without a policy can scarcely be 
expected to emit any very definite sound. The head is sound enoi:^h, 
the mischief lies in the extremities. The people require attention, 
not the upper classes ; it is the masses that must he won over to 
constitutional principles. How will the new magazine^afiect north- 
country miners, agricultural labourers, and the artisans of our great 
towns? Will the proselytising influence of even a brand-new club 
make itself felt among Welsh Nonconformists and the hard-headed 
Liberals of Scotland ? The magazine will circulate among Tories, 
and perhaps add a little to the strength of their convictions, if it is 
well conducted, but not a line will be read by working men. It will 
never reach their level. It is not suited to their needs. The leaders 
may pipe as much, and as sweetly, as they please in their magazine, 
but the people will not dance. A number of excellent gentlemen 
already Tory to the backbone will belong to the club and wax eloquent 
over the, impending destruction of the Constitution ; but not one 
single working man in the United Kingdom will be conne<?ted, or 
will be able to imagine that he is connected in the remotest degree, 
with the palatial home of Conservatism in London. Clubs and maga- 
zines will not reorganise a party. Mr, Chamberlain would not have 
won a seat in the Cabinet or gained a vote for the Liberal party had 
he founded fifty clubs or started a magazine for every month in the 
year. He introduced a system of organisation founded on a popular 
basis, and greatly benefited his party and himself. It is true he also 
inflicted ^eat damage on the nation, but that is owing chiefly to the 
manner in which the machinery is worked, not to the nature of the 
machine. I am far from recommending the Birmingham Caucus as 
a model to be closely followed by the Tory party. But they must 
take it as a fttodel, accepting what is good and discarding what is bad 
in it. The idea is good. Organisation to be successful must origi- 
nate in the people. The people must be made interested in party 
politics. The active pushing local men must be utilised, must be 
given an outlet for their energy, and a field for the exercise of their 
talents. The men of ‘ light and leading ’ in London must be brought 
in contact with the masses of their supporters, and their views and 
ideas must be transmitted to them through local men selected by 
those masses in every county and borough ^ and the drift and tendency 
of public opinion must be transmitted to headquarters by the same 
means. Constitutional principles should circulate through the country 
like blood through the human frame. At present all the blood is in 
the head, and the extremities are very cold, A species of political 
apoplexy is the cause of paralysis in the party. Delegates from all 
parts of the coimtry should meet occasionally, compare notes, and 
learn from each other what are the opinions of the voters among whom 
they live. It may be urged that members of PaTliament are the 
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proper persons to exercise these functions, to understand the moods, 
wishes, and wants of their constituents, and to inform the party 
leaders on those points. They cannot do so. The strain upon 
members of Parliament during the Session is almost beyond human 
strength to bear, and during the recess they have their’ own afiairs 
to attend and ought to enjoy some rest. The days have 
gone by when the fate of a party during an election could be 
trusted to the care of old-fashioned agents, and the promulgation of 
its principles at all times be satisfied by a few set speeches from 
magnates brought down from London. The people must be interested 
and taught to feel that they can do something more than merely 
record their votes. If the managing committees of local Conservative 
clubs were selected by popular vote and became ex officio members of 
a great central club in London where they could meet prominent 
members of the party, and could compare notes and discuss questions 
of interest to the party and the cause, then, indeed, the new institu- 
tion would not disappoint the expectations of its founders. 

Lecturers and the press must be included among party weapons, 
and Conservative principles are not sufficiently advocated by these 
means. A monthly magazine can do but little good. Its influence 
cannot reach far enough, for price alone forms an impernieable 
barrier between it and the people who require instruction. But a 
good active combatant daily paper, devoted to the exposition of 
popular progressive constitutional principles, would be of immense 
service in fighting communistic Radicalism. The people are left 
too much to the tender mercies of Radical lecturers. No doubt 
‘ the truth is great and it will prevail,’ even if left to itself, in the 
long run. But it will prevail much sooner if actively preached 
than if left to be gradually discovered through a slow process of the 
elimination of errors, every one of which produces incalculable damage 
while it lasts. Conservatism is not and never can be made as out- 
wardly attractive as Radicalism. There is a fascination about the 
wild theories of Radicals and their picturesque but delusive short cuts 
to the millennium, that cannot be found in the sober, somewhat com- 
monplace aspect of Conservatism, and it is necessary, therefore, that 
the fallacies of the Radical creed should be exposed, and the truth of 
Conservative principles should be defended by every legitimate means. 
The strong practical common-sense of the people should be appealed 
to. The eflbrt would not be .made in vain. Conservatives trust the 
people too much in leaving the pernicious doctrines of Radical en- 
thusiasts unanswered ; they trust them too little* in supposing they 
are unwilling to be undeceived or incapable of distinguishing truth 
from error, and in fearing they are bent upon a revolution and 
general raid upon property. The bulk of the English people desire 
that the Constitution shall he maintained, but they know perfectly 
well thah in order that it may be maintained in the present as it was 
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in jiie paat, aiid retained in the future as it is now, changes must be 
xUikde to suit changing times. It is the work done by an institution that 
is of consequence, not the institution itsOlf. The life and vigour of 
it must be preserved; the outward appearance is of small importance. 
In practical politics unchangeableness in reality produces the gf eatest 
change. Modification is absolutely essential to stability and per- 
manence. Timely reform is true Conservatism, and the people are 
wise enough to know it. A dislike to violent change and a deSire 
for consistent progress is the political creed of ihost Englishmen. If 
Conservatism is to form an effectual check to modern Kadicalism 
it must adopt the same views. It must be made popular, and to be 
popular it must become vigorous and creative. Stagnant Toryism 
must be exchanged for progressive ci&nstitutionalism. Conservatism 
can become vigorous only by an active propaganda of its principles, 
by means of lecturers and the press, and by a complete reorganisation 
of the party machinery. To become creative it must adopt a defined 
policy of assertion as well as of negation. 

It is the duty of Conservatives to deny and expose false doctrines, 
but is that their only duty? Are there hot great principles that 
they can actively uphold ? Are there not large questions they can 
make their own and earnestly plead for ? Plenty, if the party is pre- 
pared to become progressive ; none, if it is determined to be the 
enemy of moderate progress and reform. There is a great party, a 
party numerically strong, with talent in plenty within its ranks, and 
adorned by great traditions in the past. What it wants is a policy, 
an active policy in the present and for the future. There is a policy, 
a noble policy, embodying the principles of the old Liberal party, but 
abandoned by the present Crovemment, What it wants is a party. 
Can the policy and the party be fitted to each other and cordially 
united ? It is a momentous question, for upon it the future of Great 
Britain, and the cause of liberty and law in Europe, largely depend. 
The main object of Conservatism is to fight against Radical false 
doctrine. That is also the aim of Liberalism. The moderate Liberal 
and the Tory have the same purpose in view, but they seek to gain it 
by different means. The former holds that institutions to be main- 
t^ed nauet be altered to suit the requiremehts of the times; the 
latter objects cn principle to any change whatever. The one believes 
that in timely reform lies the best security against revolution ; the 
other contends that revolution is only encouraged by reform. To 
effect a junction it will^no doubt,be necessary for 'each to make some 
concession to the other. Liberals wohld have to content themselves 
with progress less rapid than they think desirable, and Tories must 
abandon the attitude of constant and universal resistance to change. 
Whether such a union is deriraMe must be decided in the course of a 
few years* Whether it is possible is a <|uestion that should be con- 
sidered by members of both parties before the necessity for actibn 
arrives. 
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Surely the history of the last half-centory must have taught 
Conservatives how fatal to their missioa is the theory of resistance. 
Take, for instanoe, the case of the Nonoonformists. Nonconformists 
have nothing to ho|)e for in the future from t^e Liberal party except 
the satisfaction of a mere sentimental grievanee against the Estar 
blished Chuich— a grievance which would disappear -if Dissenting 
ministers could be brought to see that no social disability attaches to 
them in the eyes of country squires and local magnates. Dissenters 
are, owing to religious convictions, utterly at variance with a large 
section of the modern Radical school. And yet the Nonconfonnists 
cast an almost solid Liberal vote because they are not unmindful of 
the fact that to the Liberal party they owe religious liberty and 
freedom from persecution. The same arguments hold good to a 
considerable extent as regards Roman Catholics; There probably 
does not exist in the United Kingdom a single Tory layman who 
would wish to reimpose penal laws upon members of the Church of 
Rome and of the Dissenting bodies. The only result of the blind 
resistance of the Tory party in the past is the alienation from them 
of a vast number of law and order loving citizens, and theiiv own 
conversion to the principles they so earnestly opposed. 

There is a great mass of sound moderate Liberal opinion at present 
* in the air.’ It oscillates at elections between the Tory party and the 
existing pseudo-Liberal party. It seeks a safe and permanent resting- 
place, and it is far too important to be ignored. The fate of the 
country depends upon whether this mass of Liberal opinion will in 
the future colour and dominate the whole Liberal party, whether it 
will be absorbed by the Conservative party, or whether it will, in the 
main, be perverted to a belief in Radical principles. To attempt to 
forecast the future is at present idle, for no man can see the results of 
the debacle that will follow upon the removal from activo political 
life of the present Prime Minister. As long as Mr. Gladstone retains 
office. Radicals are content to play a theoretically subordinate part, 
knowing how easily they can manipulate so flexible a minister. 
As long as the Cabinet contains a large majority of moderate men 
the Whig section are satisfied to wait, feeling that no great harm 
will be done in the present, and hoping that in the future their 
principles will prevail. But before very long the struggle between 
Whigs and Radicals must come about. One section or the other 
must be reduced to a subordinate position. Anything like equality 
is impossible, for between the two sections a great gtdf ia fixed^ 
bridged over for the moment by a thick shower of words itom Mr. 
Gladstone, as a pitfall is concealed by a covering of witliered leaves. 
But the gulf is there, and will some day be laid bare and found im- 
passable^ If Radical views prevail^ Whigs mil be forced into 
oppoBition on all main questions of prinbiple while assisting a 
Radical Government in matters ^ of minor importance. If the 
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oplAioBs of moderate men gain the upper hand, Radicals, while 
openly adhering to the Government, will be bnsily engaged in under- 
mining their influence throughout the country* It is rmpossible to 
iircfiee the outcome of this struggle. It is absurd to suppose that 
iiie complex affairs of the British Empire can be carried on by a 
Parliament composed of four parties, Conservatives, Libei^, Radiods, 
and Irish Home Rulers, each pne strong enough to overthrow any 
purely party Government by a temporary and unboly alliance con-, 
tracted for the purpose. Parties must crystallise into some more 
definite shape, but what that shape will be, no man can tell. If 
Radicalism sinks to a small minority in the country and in Parlia- 
ment, there are no very brilliant prospects in store for Conservatives. 
If Whig principles are overwhelm^, great discontent. prevail 
among moderate Liberals throu^out the land ; and if Conservatives 
know how to avail themselves of that discontent, they need not despair 
of the future. If they are wise they will not lose time in preparing 
themselves to become, what they now sometimes erroneously claim 
to be, a great constitutional party. At present Conservatives can 
advance no just claim to such a title. A constitutional party must 
bc\ broad enough to embrace constitutional Liberalism. It must be 
prepared not only to attack great errors and defend great principles, 
but also to undertake just measures of reform. And its organisation 
must be based upon the people. Such a party may be a dream, but 
it is a dream capable of accomplishment* A truly Liberal policy 
exists, but it finds no abiding-place in the present Liberal party. 
The party organisation is in the hands of Radicals, and it is not 
likely that they will lose control of the ‘ machine.’ The spirit of 
true Liberalism lives, but it is a disembodied spirit. The body of 
Conservatism exists, but it possesses no soul. If necessary, can the 
two be united into one strong and vigorous whole ? 

A live constitutional party created by such a union would not be 
satisfied by a mere policy of negation. Such a policy, or rather such 
an absence of policy, never led a party to power. The contention 
that the proper duty of a Conservative Opposition is to^sit down and 
wait tiU the nation is out of breath, when it may hope for a short 
lease of power till the national lungs are sufficiently recovered to 
admit of anotlier onward rush, is a proposition so ignominious and so 
destructive of all healthy life that the spirits of a party doomed to 
accept it are inevitably quenched. Everything about a party in such 
a case grows rusty. Now-a-days men and combinations of men must 
aim at something mor^ than standing still, they must do something 
or fall out of the race. The Conservative party are in danger of 
sharing the fate of Rip van Winkle* They will some day awake — 
indeed, they appear even now to be growing restless in their un- 
natm^al sleep, but it will be to fiiul themselves but of joint with the 
times, partially clothed in the tattered remnants of medievalism, 
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gifaspin^ tbe rusty fragments of an antiquated party orgauisaiion, 
mumbling forgotten sentiments, venerable but useless, unrecognised 
and unrecognisable by the people. 

It surely ought not to be difficult for them to enunciate a policy. 
Material is not wanting. There is plenty of work to be done. Modem 
communisti%Eadicalism must be fought ; and it is an#enemy not so 
very easy to deal with, owing principally to the feet that it has not yet 
assumed any definite and tangible shape* Badicals, being wise in 
their generation, are unwilling to form^ilate their creed. They do 
not wish to scare the people by their programme. Mr. Labouchere 
has, it is true, contributed an article on the subject to the Fortmghtly 
Review, It fairly represents the opinions of great numbers of the 
advanced democratic party, but they will, on the ground that it is not 
serious, refuse to endorse the views put forward in it, and will shirk 
the deductions logically following upon those views. In the vision 
of England as seen by Mr. Labouchere, it appears that a gilt club is 
to be worshipped as the symbol of authority, and the country is to 
be governed by a small knot of professional politicians, acting on 
and through a body of hired delegates. The dream has at least the 
charm of simplicity, with the exception of the gilding on the club. 
What is the object of the gilding ? If one pure-minded patriot 
objects to ‘ encircle the mace with a string of diamonds,^ is it not 
likely that a still purer-minded patriot would object to the gilding 
on the club? Mr. Labouchere does not condescend to explain 
very clearly what will be done by the club-worshippers when they 
come into power. He hints at a little trivial law of no im- 
portance limiting the number of acres that any one person might 
hold, but, with strange inconsistency, acknowledges that to limit 
the amount of money that any one individual might hold would 
‘ have its disadvantages.’ It is difficult to see exactly on what 
principle the quantity of one commodity should be limited, and not 
the quantity of another. There is no reason why any man should 
possess several pairs of trousers ; indeed, during warm weather they 
are not at all necessary for the preservation of health; and pure- 
minded patriots might reasonably be expected to dispense with a 
useless and costly luxury, and appear as aans-culoUeB during the 
summer months. Mr. Labouchere asserts that if power is placed in 
the hands of the many, the many will exercise it for their own 
^benefit ; or in other words, but strictly in accordance with Mr. 
Labouchere’s programme, in robbing their neighbours by means of 
Acts of Parliament. Mr. Labouchere would admit«that the people of 
England shrink from committing robbery with viol^be, perhaps 
through dread of the policeman’s truncheon ; but he holds that the 
gilded club of the future will not deter them from committing 
robbery by naeans of legislation. He stigmatises those who think 
otherwise as the wildest dreamers. I cannot agree to this estimate 
VoL. XIIL-^No, 74. ZZ 
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of the English national character. If Mr. Carlyle was right in saying 
UmA we are a nation of ‘ thirty nnilions, mostly fools ; V if ]l§*. €e^n 
was right in calling the British public ^ beasts ; ’ and if Mr. Eabonobere 
i» right in supposing that the vast majority of his oountrymeii are 
thieves — then, no doubt, the Badical programme may be carried out. 
But if the English people are neither thieves, beasts, nar fools, it is 
not unlikely to remain a picturesque but delusive dream, provided 
that the people are enlightened as to the true meaning of it. Still 
the dream is picturesque, and the party of law and order cannot 
afford to sit still in dignified silence, gazing with contempt upon a 
vision which they know to be a mere mockery and a snare, but that 
appeals very differently to the eyes of the uneducated and the poor. 
A great advance has lately been made by the new Radicals. No 
distinct line of demarcation now exists in principle between the most 
moderate member of the G-ovemment and the most advanced com- 
munist. No amount of sophistry will suffice to show that the Irish 
Land Act did not cause a loss of property without compensation. 
The nature and quantity of property confiscated and the uses to which 
it is put are mere questions of detail and degree. It behoves a con- 
stitutional party, therefore, to wage war without ceasing against the 
Radical programme^ and to point out the fallacies with which it 
abounds. The evil consequences of unwise interference with natural 
laws must be pointed out. The truth that national prosperity can 
only be attained, and retained, by allowing freedom and fair play to 
individual effort, must be urged. The absolute antagonism of the 
principles of equidity and liberty must be strenuously insisted upon, 
with the inevitable deduction that liberty is impossible under a Radical 
Government. In these subjects lies abundant occupation for the 
lecturer, the press writer, and the pamphleteer; but the statesman 
cannot concern himself much with them until the Radical programme 
is more fully developed. The Irish Land Act is the only thoroughly 
Radical measure we have yet seen, and that was not resisted with 
mtfficient force. 

Another pmnt on which the Conservative party should join issue 
more directly with the advanced Liberals is the adoption by the 
latter of cosmc^Kditan instead of patfiod^ views* A pcdicy of aggres- 
sion should form no part of the Conservative creed, but it should 
insist that it is the duty of every nation to look after its own interests, 
and the duty of ev^ government to concentrate their energies upon 
the well-be^g of the p^ple cominitted In their charge. The idlacies 
involved in specious pMuresque dreams of umversal brotherhood, 
the fact that lust of conquest and wars are stimulated by such iheories, 
must be indicated. The day is far distant when the rule of love 
wM govern the world. The duty of self-preservation, the necessity 
for rff-help, and the virtue of patriotism, will for ages be recognised 
mmugmmhiDdk 
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There is yet another matter in which the views and hopes of the 
bulk of Englishmen are at variance with the opiniona and anticipa^ 
tions of the Badical section. The issue is most important, and in 
reality clear enough, though at present somewhat shadowy and vague. 
It lies in the general view of the future circumstances M the country 
taken by adranced Liberals^ and the attitude they propose to assume 
under those circumstances. They are determined at all hazards to 
maintain that system of trade which they are pleased to term Jpee 
trade ; and they are prepared to see our manufacturing industries 
transferred to other countries, and our agricultural interest ruinedi 
sooner than abandon their theories. They look forward to an 
England supporting a small population composed of a few rich men 
drawing large incomes from capital chiefly invested in foreign 
countries and in the carrying trade,'and enough poor men to minister 
to the comforts and requirements of the rich. They care not if a 
large business is shifted from an English town to a French or 
Belgian town, or if thousands of English families are deprived of 
bread in order to increase the well-being of foreign workmen. Th^ 
gauge national prosperity by import duties alone, and think that as 
long as capitalists grow rich it matters not in what country thdir 
investments are made. They do not concern themselves with the 
fate of English artisans. In their eyes one country is as good as 
another, and it is a matter of no consequence whether our naanufac* 
taring trade is ruined, so long as it is transferred to other nations. 
They know that agriculture must sink rapidly with a rapidly-idnkiug 
trade, but that is a matter of small concern to them. They* 
think they can delude the people by schemes of rent-adjustment, 
interference witli the rights of property, the nationalisation of land, 
and other communistic measures. Where the tenure of land is 
involved they acknowledge no value in economic laws ; but on the 
great questions of agriculture in general, of trade, and of national 
finance, they insist that the working of economic laws must not he 
disturbed, and assert that our present system is based upon a true 
understanding of those laws. There cannot be a greater fallacy than 
this last assertion. If under universal free, exchange Great Britain 
could not compete with foreign countries, it may be safely said that 
any attempt to bolster her trade by artificial means would ev^- 
tually result in disaster, though it might be attended with temporary 
success. But we have not got free exchange. The system of so-caBed 
free trade under which we kbour is not free trade at all. We «te 
suffering from protection; Economic laws are not allowed full scope 
and fair play. Their action can be «itirely free only under a system 
of universal free trade, hut their action can be freed to a very great 
extent by an adjustment of our ^stem to meet the consequences of 
the systems adopted by other countries. Wise legislation can nevw 
run counter to natural laws, but it can assist, guide, and control their 
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workiBg, modify their bad effects, and obtain from them the greatest 
possible good, with the least possible suffering. But this cannot be 
done merely by granting freedom at home ; it is necessary also to 
counteract the effects of interference from abroad. Universal free 
trade is a dream, as beautiful and impalpable almost as the vision of 
universal brotherhood, England is not called upon |p immolate 
herself at the shrine of universal brotherhood ; neither has she any 
right to commit suicide in the cause of universal free trade. 

These reflections naturally lead to the great questions of the value 
of our colonies, the consolidation of the empire, emigration, and the 
condition of trade and agriculture. Any examination of them in 
this article must of necessity be very brief. On all these points 
Kadical doctrines are fundamentally wrong. 

Kadicals attach little importance to the colonies, whereas our 
national existence is bound up with our existence as an empire. 
More than half our food comes from foreign countries at present, and 
in the future the proportion will perhaps be larger still. Whether 
we starve or not depends in time of war upon our fleet. Fleets are 
valueless unless they are able to keep the seas for any length of time, 
and they can only keep the seas by means of the accommodation 
afforded by the various dependencies and colonies of Great Britain 
dotted about the globe. Without our colonies and dependencies our 
existence as an independent nation could not be secured from day to 
day. When the reign of universal brotherhood has set in we may 
afford to become careless as to our colonies, but pending the arrival 
of the millennium we shall do well not to under-estimate their value. 

The colonies and India are all-important, also, in another re- 
spect. They are by far our best customers. Our only chance 
of increasing or maintaining our trade lies in the development of 
the colonies, and in their willingness to deal fairly by the mother 
country. Our objects should be to direct emigration to them, and, if 
possible, to devise some means whereby the independent colonies 
should have a voice in the management of matters affecting the 
empire. No arguments are needed to prove that emigration should 
be to our own colonies. It makes a great practical difference to 
every working man remaining in England whether any single indi- 
vidual emigrating goes, say, to the United States or Canada. In the 
former case he is lost to us as a customer ; in the latter we experience 
scarcely any loss whatever. In Canada he continues a British sub- 
ject, and whatever he is worth remains to the credit of the empire of 
England, in the United States he is as much lost to us as though 
be were dead. The thinly-inhabited portions of the empire are the 
proper refuge for the overflow of the over-populated parts. British 
emigrants should never leave the shelter of the British flag, and need 
never do so. To set the tide of emigration flowing towards our 
colonies it is necessary to give those colonies some pull over other 
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natioDB, or, to speak more correctly, to neutralise the advantages 
which other nations have gained through high protective tariffs. 
Cheap passages, subsidised emigrant ships, and such-like small en- 
couragement maybe dismissed from consideration as futile. If the 
English labourer, farmer, sheep-raiser, cattle-breeder, mechanic, or 
handicraftsnian can do as well in the colonies as elsewhere, they will 
prefer the colonies ; if not, they will adopt some more favourable 
land, for in such cases patriotism must give way to the stem 
necessities of life. If foreign countries were superior in natural 
advantages to the British Empire, the case would be different, and 
strong arguments might be urged against endeavouring to guide 
emigration into unnatural channels, and to encourage an artificial 
trade. But such is not the fact. Other peoples are overriding us 
under the spur of protection. Whether they will be eventually 
damaged thereby is beside the question. A man, struggling for his 
life with an adversary not a disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, would derive 
scant satisfaction, as he gave up the ghost, from a last glance at his 
blue ribbon, and the reflection that stimulants were injurious in the 
long run, and that his conqueror would live to find it out. Many ex- 
cellent results would follow upon the adoption of a fiscal policy designed 
to encourage the development of our colonial empire and of India. 
The injurious tendency of wealth towards concentration would be 
checked. Our capitalists and workmen at home would be able to rely 
upon a steady, or rather a steadily advancing business, and agriculture 
would revive with a reviving trade. By bringing the mother country 
and the colonies closer together, men would move more readily, and 
capital would flow more freely within the empire from one portion 
to another. Supply would at last have an opportunity of accommo- 
dating itself to demand without let or hindrance over a large area of 
the earth’s surface. Moreover, our revenue would be assisted by the 
duties levied on imported goods and extra-colonial produce, and 
some substantial relief could be afforded to ratepayers. 

Local taxation is a heavy burden. Grants from the Treasury in 
aid do something to remedy the grievance; but it would be more 
satisfactory if rates could be reduced by the contributions of foreign 
nations. It is admitted that half the revenue raised by import 
duties is paid by the exporter. One half, therefore, of our import 
duties would be a clear gain to the nation ; the other half we should 
pay ourselves. But what we paid in one direction we should save 
in another ; and, moreover, the burden would fall upon those best 
able to bear it. Under a revised fiscal system, <83 suggested above, 
the necessaries of life would not be affected. The rich would have 
to pay a little more for the luxuries of life than hmretofbze ; but the 
poor would not suffer— on the contrary, they would greatly gain. 

Whether or no injustice is involved in this inequality may be a 
matter of opinion ; but the principle that the strong must assist the 
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wealc, and that^ the rich should bear more than their proportionate 
of the burdens of the State, is conceded in the fiscal systems of 
all nations, and among us by the duties we levy even now upon some 
foreign luxuries, and by our Poor Law. The Eadical doctrines 
limiting incomes and asserting that no man should be allowed to 
inherit more than a certain sum, or hold more th^ a certain 
quantity of land, or dispose of his property as he thinks fit by will, 
are monstrous ; but there is a good deal to be said for the theory 
that luxuries may be taxed for the public benefit. 

There is no sound argument either against the proposition that 
income should, if taxed at all, be taxed exceptionally according to 
its origin and amount. An income of 10,000Z. a year accruing 
from capital invested in Peru contributes to the State exactly the 
same amount as an income of 10,000L a year derived from capital 
invested in England. But in the latter case the State bene- 
fits to a ‘ much greater degree than in the former, and there 
would be nothing extraordinary or unsound in an income tax so 
arranged as to equalise the difference between the benefit derived 
from capital invested within the empire and in foreign countries, 
Mr. Labouchere suggests a sliding scale for income tax, and says that 
incomes exceeding a certain amount should pay a tax of 50 per cent. 
Such an idea is absurd, but it does not follow that the principle of a 
sliding scale is wrong. It may be argued that, the principle once 
admitted, it would be impossible to limit its application, and that a 
tax of 50 per cent, or 99 per cent, might be levied on large incomes. 
But it must be remembered that a Parliament capable of levying 
50 per cent, on incomes over, say, 10,000^. a year would be just as 
likely to limit incomes to 10,000^. or 1,000?. or 100?. a year. The 
limit would probably be fixed at the income enjoyed by the majority 
of the members of the Government for the time being. There is a 
good deal to he said against any tax upon income, and more against 
the manner in which our income tax is levied ; but it is worthy of 
consideration whether a properly adjusted sliding scale is not neces- 
sary to make an income tax equitable* At present it presses with 
disproportionate sevmity upon the possessors of small incomes. 

These are matters which, as they would tend to equalise wealth 
by natural and legitimate means, at any rate deserve the attention 
of a party pledged to oppose communistic principles that aim at 
equalising it by violent and unnatural methods. The fight is 
not an easy one# The reverence of the English people for property, as 
being maWialised freedom, the outward and visible expreBsion as 
well as the natural result of liberty,* has received a severe shock from 
Mr# Gl^stone’s Irish policy. Our load of taxation waxes heavier 
and h^vier, our means of supporting it do not proportionately in- 
crease. The food supply raised in these islands diminishes year by 
year. The people in their peiplexity do not know which way to 
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turn. They are slow to accept oommonistlc dockmes, but they think 
that the strong ought to help the weak, and that luxuries should be 
made to lighten the load that presses upon these who find it hard to 
obtain the mere necessaries of life. 

The principle of local self-government is on© which the Conservative 
party shoul^ adopt, so far, at any rate, as the administration of 
rates is concerned. There is much to be said for and against the 
principle. Judging by the example afforded by the United States of 
America, it would seem to be one fraught with immeasurable evil. 
But the circumstances and condition of Grreat Britain and the United 
States are very different, and there is no reason to fear that evils will 
arise here such as those which have so deplorably affected the ad- 
ministration of justice and local finance in the latter country. The 
elective principle is certain to be adopted, and the country gentry 
and aristocracy, who are so numerously represented in the Conserva- 
tive party, will do well to consider carefuUy whether by opposing it 
they will not forfeit the power of control they would otherwise possess. 
They need never lose their influence if they will accept the new order 
9f things, and meet the local busybodies and demagogues they so 
greatly dislike on their own ground. The position of the country 
gentry and of great landowners is much in their favour. The 
people still look to them as their natural leaders. They are will- 
ing to be led if the others are ready to lead. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that we shall never see in England that abstention from public 
life on the part of the best men in the country which obtains so largely 
and with such disastrous effects in the United States. Under an 
elective system local affairs may not at first be conducted as well or 
as economically as they hitherto have been, but that is all the more 
reason why the best local men should throw all the weight of their 
influence and their superior training, experience, and education into 
the scale. They need not fear the people, ^ Th© people will find out 
what is best for them, and they are ready and anxious to be guided 
in the future by those who have led them in the past. If through 
pride or prejudice our best men hold themselves aloof, if they refuse to 
compete with men socially and intellectually inferior to them, if they 
lose their influence by a blind opposition to the popular will, it will 
be an evil day for them and for the country. It matters not if they 
are beaten at first ; they must not abstain from the fight, for they are 
sure to win in the long run. 

As regards the laws and customs affecting land, a negative policy 
is almost the only p<dioy open to a constitutional juarty. Very little 
improvement can be made by means of legislation, yet that little 
should be made. Our present system is good; its wealOiikesB consists 
not in any defect in itself, but in the fact that comparatively few 
persons own land under it. It Is this weakness that recommends it 
to Eadical attack. 
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It is a great misfortune to the State and the landowning class 4hat 
BO few families are directly interested in the ownership of land* On 
the relative merits of large or small proprietorship and of the various 
systems of land tenure in different countries, it is not possible 
to enter. It is sufficient to consider the dangers that threaten a land- 
owning class numerically small. That the landowning dps should be 
preserved, and that the terrible calamities which would follow upon any 
attempt at violent change, whether successful or not, shoOld be averted, 
must he the ardent wish of all friends oi liberty and law. That the vast 
bulk of the population engaged in agriculture have no direct interest 
in the land, and no hope of ever acquiring such an interest, is greatly 
to be deplored. It is a lamentable fact that small freeholders, and 
the yeoman class, have to a great extent disappeared. Such men 
form an invaluable and truly conservative element in the State. 
Had the large estates absorbed the small estates by the purely 
natural action of natural laws, there would be nothing to be said 
against the process. But the growth of large estates has been stimu- 
lated in the past by the power and privileges attached to the owner- 
ship of land. Great estates do not now-a-days confer proportionately 
great powers upon their owners. Land offers but a poor investment 
for capital, and the responsibilities entailed by ownership more than 
counterbalance the privileges attaching to it. It may be safely as- 
sumed, therefore, that, owing to these and various other causes, the 
tendency to accumulate has died out, and is succeeded by a natural 
tendency towards division. But no appreciable effect can be produced 
for a considerable length of time, and the natural disposition in that 
direction should be encouraged. 

Two methods are available for this purpose. Obstacles can be 
removed from the way of rich owners willing to sell, and assistance 
can be offered to poor men anxious to buy. Lord Cairns’s Act has 
done much to liberate the position of limited owners — indeed, it 
is difficult to see how legislation can go any further in that direction. 
But something may be done in other ways. In cases of intestacy, 
real estate should be made subject to the rules affecting personal 
property. The law of primogeniture should be abolished, and entails 
should lapse unless renewed by the tenant in tail. The distinction 
between real estate and personalty deters many men who have 
saved a few thousand pounds in trade from investing their savings in 
land. As regards abolishing the law of primogeniture and altering 
that of entail, it must be confessed that, although the effect upon the 
public mind migh^ be good, the practical effect upon landed estates 
would be exceedingly small. As in many other affairs of life, money 
is the one thing necessary to create a class of peasant owners in Eng- 
land, But the application of public funds to such a purpose is, for 
many reasons, undesirable. The constant desire of classes and in- 
dividuals to draw upon the resources of the State, as upon an inex* 
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haustible milch cow, is one of the worst sigias of the times. We 
English seem to be losing all the healthy self-reliance, and preference 
for self-help instead of State help, that so honourably distinguished our 
forefathers. There is no sound reason why the State should advance 
capital to agricultural labourers, any more than to labourers in fac- 
tories, millaf or mines ; and although it is highly desirable that agri- 
cultural labourers should receive assistance, it is equally desirable 
that it should be supplied by private agencies. It is strange that 
landowners have made no effort to add to the stability and influence 
of their class by increasing its numerical strength. Do they not see 
that whereas fifty years ago the power of the class was augmented by 
the existence of great magnates and the absorption of small freeholds 
into great estates, the converse holds good in the present day ? A 
society having for its object the insurance of titles to small plots of 
ground, acting as agent l^etween buyer and seller, prepared to effect 
a transfer, grant a title, and insure that title for the amount of the 
purchase money on payment of a small fee, would do much to 
overcome the discouragement to possible purchasers of small lots 
caused by the difficulties and expense attending the transfer of land. 
It may be as hard to prove a title to a field of five acres as to an estate 
of 50,000 acres. The legal technicalities to be observed in both cases 
are similar, and the relative expense is out of all proportion to the 
size of the property. An association, however, having large dealings, 
and acting on purely commercial principles, could afford to insure 
the value of the title to the extent of the purchase money at a very 
low rate, and this safeguard to his capital would be a great boon to 
the poor man anxious to invest bis savings in land. 

To advance money for the purchase of small freeliolds is of course 
a much more formidable undertaking. It would require large capital 
and careful management, yet it would probably succeed as well iu the 
hands of a private company as 'if undertaken by the State, though 
the available capital would be less and the rate of interest higher. 
If a Land Bank were formed for the purpose of making loans and 
insuring titles, acting on commercial principles, but limiting profit 
to four and a half per cent., and if it could obtain the co-operation 
of Government to the extent of having an inspection of books and 
audit of accounts taken by Government officials, an impetus would be 
given to the principle of a labourer proprietorship that in the course 
of a few years would make itself widely felt, and materially add to the 
stability of the great landed interest of the country. 

The times are perilous for others of land. They are attacked by 
earnest and able enthusiasts like Mr. George. They are looked upon 
with most unreasonable and unnatural jealousy and didike by rich 
but landless politicians, and they are the butt of demagogues and of 
the Eadical press. The House of Lords is unpopular with a large 
section of the people, and the unpopularity of that institution is ex^ 
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tended to the interest and class which it is supposed especially to 
represent. To make matters worse, the business in which their 
capital is sunk is sudering from deep depression, and all but the owners 
of very great estates find themselves in straitened circumstances. 
Ho class has ever deserved greater sympathy, and no class has ever 
been more fiercely or more unjustly attacked. If the propertied classes 
are wise, they will rally round that particular class which happens to 
be the immediate object of attack, for their turn will come. At any rate, 
it behoves landowners to make what preparations they can to ride out 
the storm by casting away incumbrances and strengthening the crew. 
Economists and lovers of the principle of liberty have unanswer- 
able logic on their side, but they do not take sufficient pains to argue 
their case before the people ; and even if they did, the skin of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and passion is so thick as to be impermeable to argu- 
ment in many cases. More men must if possible be made personally 
interested in the cause. If the upper classes wish to wage a successful 
battle for themselves, for their country men^ and for the world in the 
great cause of liberty and property, they must strip for the struggle ; 
they must cast off useless privileges, and fight it out on the solid 
ground of the rights of man. 

A constitutional party must have a policy of construction as well 
as of resistance. It should uphold liberty, and oppose equality. It 
should recognise that despotism is still despotism, whether exercised 
by an individual or by a mob. It should oppose Radicalism not only 
on account of the evils inherent in that system, but also because of 
the evils inseparable from the violent reaction that is sure to follow 
upon its adoption. It should understand that the advantages of our 
geographical position are not sufficient to enable us to compete with 
the protective policy of the rest of the world, and it should seek to 
place our trade and finance on a sounder basis by a due recognition of 
that important fact. It should endeavour to increase the prosperity 
of Grreat Britain by developing the resources of the British Empire. 
Abroad its policy should be the safeguarding of British interests and 
non-intervention in other respects, and this policy should be honestly 
professed and honourably carried out. It must understand that a demo- 
cracy can he guided hut cannot he coerced by an aristocracy, and that 
for an aristocracy to have fair play it must be relieved of class privileges 
and of class prejudices resulting from them. It should resist inter- 
ference with the liberty of individuals, and deprecate State help, hut 
should seek by all legitimate means to increase the number of owners 
of land. It must reco^ise the popular principle in local govern- 
ment, and identify itself with it. It must introduce and utilise the 
same principle in its party organisation. It must uphold the Con- 
stitution by all constitutional means, assisting it to adapt itself to 
noyal circumstances, and striving to strengthen its manifestly weak 
points. It must believe that the world moves, and that institutions 
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and constitutions, to remain the same in reference to the uses they 
were designed to serve, must move also. It must be prepared to 
remedy abuses and undertake moderate reforms. Its platform must 
be broad enough to hold the great mass of moderate Tory and Liberal 
opinion. In a word, the programme of a constitutional party should 
be popular organisation, reform, adjustment of trade and finance 
at home; consolidation of the empire, and non-intervention abroad. 

That such a mission belongs by right to the Liberal party is the 
firm belief of the writer, but whether that party will not be defrauded 
of its rights is a matter concerning which he has grave doubts. To 
come into its inheritance the Liberal party must be severed firom its 
unnatural alliance with new Radicalism. Unfortunately it is doubtful 
whether it can ever shake off the fatal entanglements into which it 
entered of its own free will. The reversion of this great mission lies 
with the Conservatives. If they intend ever to accept, and hope ever 
to be worthy of it, they must enlarge their borders, increase their 
Liberalism, and condescend to use modem weapons and adopt the 
tactics of modern war. 


Dunravbn, 
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ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


Gtuided by their public statements, we find that Her Majesty’s 
present advisers, as well as those of the late Government, recognise 
the importance to England of her colonial possessions, and also her 
responsibilities in connection with them; Indeed, the noble lord 
who has just assumed the office of Secretary for the Colonies has 
lately expressed the opinion that henceforth the attention of England 
should be directed to her colonial possessions more than to the 
affairs of the continent of Europe. Of all her colonial family, South 
Africa has, perhaps, been to England her most troublesome child. 
It is well known, however, that troublesome children are often mis- 
understood and mismanaged. There can be no doubt that England 
has occasionally both misunderstood and mismanaged affairs in South 
Africa. At the same time, the history of our past government of 
that country is not the gloomy story which it is often thought to be. 
Results of a highly gratifying character have followed from our rule 
there. To some of these we now beg attention. 


I. England and the Cape Colony : Europeans. 

# 

We found the southern part of what is now the Cape Colony in 
the hands of the Butch East India Company. The European in- 
habitants were of many nationalities, and were united only by the 
-colour of their skin and the use of the Dutch language. Natives of 
Continental States, who had entered the service of the Company, had 
their numbers augmented by political exiles, who were sent to South 
Africa by the Batavian Government. They had suffered the most 
grinding oppression at the hands of the Butch Company, which 
occupied the Cape for its own advantage, and not for the benefit of 
those who were, or had been, its own servants. In those days 
freedom could be obtained only by escaping to Europe, or by pro- 
ceeding so far into the interior of the country as to 1^ beyond the 
reach of the local government. The Company alone ootaid deal with 
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foreign vessels ; the Company alone could enter into trade with the 
natives. Prices fixed by the Company were given to the farmers for 
their produce, leaving a wide margin of profit to the Company and 
its officers. Petitions to Holland for redress were mostly unavailing, 
as they were usually referred back again to the local officers whose 
conduct wan complained of. Frontier disturbances were not un- 
common in those days — especially as the number of burghers in- 
creased, and the power of the Company declined. Shortly before the 
advent of the English, these commotions went as far as the procla- 
mation of a ‘Free Eepublic’iU the town of Swellendam ; and the 
people then proceeded to elect what they called a National Assembly. 
The inhabitants of Graaff Eeinet, the most northerly town of the 
colony in those days, expelled their landdrost or magistrate, and set 
up a local government for themselves. The central power at the 
Cape was unable to move a step to put down these acts of rebellion. 
On the establishment of the English Government, however, the 
disaffected party at Swellendam made no opposition to the change ; 
and the more distant frontier-men of Graaff Reinet, having been 
threatened with a visit from the English troops, sent a deputation to 
tender their allegiance. The immediate benefits flowing from the 
change of government were apparent to every one, and the inhabitants 
generally accepted the new order of things with goodwill — some of 
the functionaries of the former Government transferring both their 
allegiance and their services to the new authority. When the 
Batavian Government sent a fleet of some nine vessels to retake 
the colony, they hoped that 'the burghers would join them against 
the English; but the burghers refused to do so, and the entire 
force of ships and men fell into the hands of the English without 
any bloodshed. 

Living in mere huts or hovels, clothed mostly with the skins of 
the game which had been killed for food, their blankets being furs 
stitched together like the native ‘kaross,’ the Cape Colonists did 
not retain much of European civilisation when they came under the 
English Government. We learn that when Moravian missionaries 
sought permission to pursue their labours among the Hottentots, 
the argument was put forward by the burghers that, inasmuch as 
there were so many of themselves who could neither read nor write, 
it would be wrong to teach the Hottentots more than was known by 
those of European extraction. With no fair market for the produce 
of industry, industry itself declined. But the English Government 
announced that all monopoly shotild oease^ and that trade should be 
free throughout the country. Instruments which were in use for the 
public torture of prisoners were removed from the streets by the 
English, and a more humane system commenced, A period of 
prosperity set in, which was not interrupted by the assumptimi of 
the government of tbe Cape’ by the 'Batavian Ebpublic during the 
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years 1803-1806 ; and which, under English rule, with occa- 
rional fluctuations, has never ceased till the present titne.' 

Attention was given at an early date in the history Of our govern- 
ment of the Cape to the subject of Education. As there was uni- 
formity as to creed and ecclesiastical arrangements between Holland 
and Scotland, a number of teachers were selected from alumni 
Scottish Universities, to carry out the first Colonial Scheme of Edu- 
cation, in devising which the Grovernor of the day was assisted by Sir 
John Herschel, who was then residing at the Cape. There is now an 
extensive Government Scheme of Education in the Cape Colony; an 
Education Department under a superintendent-general and staff of 
inspectors. In 1880 there were 780 schools attended by 62,209 
scholars ; and there were 1 9 native industrial institutions receiving 
Government support. In 1873 the Cape of Good Hope University 
was established ; and in 1877 a Koyal Charter was issued by which 
degrees conferred by this University are entitled to the same rank 
and consideration as if granted by any University in the United 
Kingdom. The Cape University is attended by students from the 
Free State and Natal, as well as from the colony itself. 

It was natural for the Dutch Company to insist that the somewhat 
heterogeneous European population should use the Dutch language on 
all formal and public occasions, and so the use of French died out com- 
pletely among the descendants of the Huguenots. The English Govern- 
ment, having in view the same object of union and harmony, after the 
lapse of several years enacted the public use of the English language. 
In almost all districts of the colony there have been rapid strides made 
in learning English ; and the most distinguished colonists of Dutch 
descent have recently expressed in public their opinion that English 
will undoubtedly be the future language of South Africa. There is, 
however, a small reactionary party opposed to this, who have gone 
the length of issuing a newspaper in the colloquial Cape Dutch. 
By a recent Act of the Cape Parliament the use of Dutch is permitted 
in Parliamentary discussion as well as English— a graceful and reason- 
able arrangement. The Dutch Church in the colony most wisely and 
patriotically insists that her young miniate, while qualifying them- 
selves fully to minister stately in the Dutch language, should also 
be able to conduct Divine service in English ; and usually in colonial 

* The trade of the Cape (^lony when it first ci^ne into onr hands was of no 
account whatever. The exports amounted to ; — 


Iul821 . • * . . 130^)00 

In 1881 (excluding diamonds and specie) . . • • « 4,220,706 

In 1880 diamonds exported through Post Office only \ . • 8,867,897 

Imports in 1881 from United Kingdom only (exclusive of specie) 7 319,256 
Total imports for 1881 (exclusive of specie) . , , * 9,227,171 

Tonnage, shipping — 1881: 

Inwards . , , ♦ • n • *. « • • 2,540,910 

Ontwards • , , « * , • • • • 2,526,591 
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towns those ministers comduot one of the services of the Sunday in 
English. It ought also to be mentmaed as an evidence of the growth 
of ,a healthy public opinion in the Oape Colony, th^ the Butch 
Church there l^s for some time followed the example of the European 
churches and societies which have long laboured to spread Christianity 
in South Africa. It gives attenticm> to the Spiritual ?^nt8 of the 
native population in Colonial villages, and has also its own mission 
to the heathen tribes on the borders of the 1: rsnsvaal. Its missionaries 
are the sons of Cape Colonists ; its funds consist entirely of subscrip- 
tions of Butch Reformed Churchmen. ' 

The Butch Company possessed a printing press at the Cape ; but 
it was used only for printing the paper money which they ocCasioUal^^ 
issued. The first book printed in South Africa was a spelUng-bocdc 
for the use of schools, issued at a mission-press in 1800. In 1824 thC 
first newspaper was published; but it was not till 1828 that full 
liberty was accorded to the press by law. There are now more than 
fifty newspapers published in the Cape Colony, several of which are 
issued daily, while Natal has some six or seven ; the Free State, two ; 
and the Transvaal, one or two. 

The Butch Company owned only a small part of what is now the 
Cape Colony. Their possessions were confined to the four districts of 
Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Swellendam, and Oraaff Reinet, the popula- 
tion of which at the beginning of the century stood as follows v — 


Europeans . , 

Slaves 

Hottentots . . 

Total 


, 21,000 
. 2S,000 

• 

. 61,600 


In 1875 in the Colony itself there were — 

Europeans . . • # 

Hottentots . . . • 

Other natives . • • « 

Total • 


. 236,783 
. 98,661 

> 385,640 

. 720,984 


In 1881 in the Colony itself, Griqualand West, Basutoland, and 
other outlying territories, the total population was estimated at 
1,240,824. 

At first all power and authority were vested in the dovemors of 
the colony, and the country owes much to the aMlityand public 
spirit of those who first filled this office. In 1825 aU Executive 
Council was appointed to assist the Oovernor. In 1 835 the first 
Legislative Council was constituted, one half being Government 
officers, the other half nominated by the Governor and ajq^roved 
the Crown, In 1850 this council was authorised to enact ordinances 
for the establishment of complete representative government, and 
in 1853, by an Order in Council, wbat is termed the Constitution 
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OidlnaDce came into force, providing for the creation of a Colonial 
Paxliament conBisting of a House of Assemhlj and Xtegislative 
Ckamcil. In 1872 ‘responsible government* was conceded to the 
Cape Colony. 

Such have been the rapid strides by which the Cape Colony has 
left far behind it the condition in which it was found at the beginning 
of the century. European nations have not changed so rapidly ; the 
political and social changes and improvements which have taken 
place among the Europeans in the Cape Colony since it came into 
our hands have taken hundreds of years to work out in some European 
countries. Found in degrading bondage to a commercial company — 
from whose authority part of the population were in actual rebellion 
— the European inhabitants of the Cape Colony have enjoyed a period 
of ever-increasing prosperity under the government of England. 


II. England and the Cape Colony; Natives. 

In the preceding record of rapid progress in the Cape Colony 
there is scarcely a jarring note of discord. It can hardly be said that 
the Cape Colonists have ever complained as to their own treatment 
as subjects of the English Grovernment. The struggle for the freedom 
of the infant colonial press was conducted by Englishmen. The 
colonists as a body successfully opposed the proposal of the Imperial 
G-overnment to establish a penal settlement at the Cape. But with 
these exceptions there has been no complaint against the English 
Government as to its treatment of the colonists themselves. The 
one complaint of the Cape Colonists against the English Government 
has been the manner in which England has treated the native races. 
We have here the fruitful cause of all the South African irritation 
and opposition to England. Had there been no coloured people in 
South Africa, or, had England remained a slaveholding Power, there 
never would have been a breach or a jar between the Cape Colonists 
and England. I'he wound caused at the first conquest would have 
healed, as the doctors say, by ‘ first intention,’ and by this time would 
not have left a single mark of its existence. The native question, 
therefore, in South Africa is a subject of the first importance — if for 
no other reason — because on account of it we have had to undergo 
the opposition of the colonists in the past, and in many thin dis- 
guises are confronted with the same opposition at the present time. 
In reviewing our past dealings with the native races in South Africa, 
therefore, we shall bear in mind the twofold aspect of the question — 
the effect of our policy on the natives themselves, and the reflex 
result on the European colonists. , . 

We have seen that two districts were in open rebellion against 
the au^orities when the English first took possession ef the Gape, 
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Hie burghers of Swelleudam elected what <bey termed a ‘ National 
Assembly,’ and styled Ibeir aew government a ^ Free Bepublic,’ 
What was their projected native policy ? They decided that every 
Hottentot that could be caught should remain for life the j^perty of 
the captor ; and the instruction of the Hottentots by Moravkms araa 
forbidden. Haring the short interval that the Cape was in the hands 
of the Batavian G^ovemment, the High Commissioner endeavoured by 
personal inspection to arrest abuses on the frontier districts^ and pro- 
jected the establishment of courts of justice in these regions. It was 
not till afterwards, however, that an English governor was able in 
181 1 to carry out what the Dutch Commissioner Be Mist had planned 
so wisely. The result was the establishment of peace and order in 
those districts to whict| they had always been strangers. This, how- 
ever, was followed by creation of a party on the frontier who fhlt 
themselves aggrieved by what the Government had done, and who 
held it to be intolerable that the evidence of a Hottentot should be 
taken in court as against a man of European descent. This disaSeo- 
tion came to open rebellion in 1815, when five of the ringleaders 
wore hanged. The sentence was a severe one ; but it was one which 
had no ‘ English ’ complexion or character. Had the country remained 
in the hands of the Batavian Government, and had the policy of 
Be Mist, on which the English were then acting, been carried out, 
these lawless men would assuredly have met a similar fate. They 
fought and died for that bandit life which is the disgrace of weak 
governments everywhere. 

When England assumed the government of the Cape Colony the 
coloured population consisted entirely of either slaves or serfs. The 
slaves had been procured from different places on the Mozambique 
coast, or from the Batavian possessions of the Company. The native 
races of the Cape district were in serfdom, as distinct from slavery. 
A 'vagrancy ’ law prevented these people from moving about in the 
colony ; and as every child born on a farm was apprenticed to the 
farmer as soon as it codld walk, and was bound to remain in his em- 
ployment till twenty-one years of age, the serfs had as little virtual 
fre^om as the slaves. In some cases the fact that they were unsale- 
able was perhaps not in their favour. In 1829 these serfs were freed, 
not by the force of local opinion, but by the English Government. 
They have since risen rapidly in the scale of civilisation. Hiq»idly 
decreasing under the former serfdom, their number was estbaiated at 
15,000 at the banning of the century. In 1836 it was reported 
that they were 32,000 in number ; and in 1875, aecording to the 
census, liie number of Hottentots in the colony was 98,561. Ther 
are employed as labourers througbout tbe colony, and are ei^iedal/ 
skilful in the management of horses, or mules. many years / 
‘Cape Corps’ of mounted Hottentots performed good service 
soldiers. As ‘levies’ they are still extensively used in war bV 

VoL. Xlir.— Ng^4. 3 A ' / 
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Goiieniment. A few have received a higher 6duoati<»i| md 
h ec wTuf^- mina Rf-^rsi, schoolniasters^ and olerka# 
ajhe emaacipation of the slavea followed in 1838 the liberation of 
the fiec&; in this case also the movement was not the product of 
local but of English public ojanion. Nowhere Hve more be»e- 
fieial results followed to both masters and slaves &oxp^manoipation 
than in South Africa. Thirty-five thousand slaves were raised to 
the position of free people without outrage or riot of any kind. 
Agrioultural operations were carried on, under the new conditionsy 
with an energy and success whioh had never before been shown. 
At present ike labouring population of the Cape Colony, the 
descendants of the disenthralled serfs and slaves, are as capable md 
as free from crime as any peasantry in the world. Most of thena pro- 
fess Christianity, and many 0 |f them engage in Christian work in their 
own neighbourhood. 

Even the abject Bushman in the South African desert was affected 
by the advent of EngHsh rule. Government returns from Graaff 
Keinet district show that under the Dutch Company’s rule the pro- 
portion of Bushmen shot to those taken prisoners was as 4 to 1— 
course which would soon have led to their extermination. When the 
government passed into the hands of the English, the proportion of 
those killed decreased at once, and the number of those taken 
prisoners increased, under the English the figures being one Bushman 
killed to three taken prisoners.^ The lesson taught here is not how 
much more humane is an Englishman as compared with a Dutchman, 
but that border quarrels should not be left to the settlement of 
border men. Feuds arise, iU-blood is begotten, revenge is cherished, 
till the ordinary feelings of humanity are blunted and destroyed, as 
in both North and South America. It ig well known that in the 
Western States of the Union when a ‘territory’ is ‘cleared’ it means, 
among other things, that the Indians have been shot down, or driven 
further into the forest. In the capital of Colorado, not inany years 
ago, the reward was publicly offered of ‘ twenty doUars apiece for 
Indian scalps with ears on,’ ® as elsewhere rewards are offered for the 
destruction of wolves or of tigers. The figures given above show that 
this sort of thing had made a commencement in South Afriou? but 
was changed by the advent of English rule. 

W^e do not exhaust this sulgect, however, when we narrate the 
historical facts, however gratifying these may be. It is not enough 
to say that in South Africa, as the direct result of English rule, no 
native tribe has decreased, much less died put, but that, on the other 
hand, all have increased. We have also to consider what tb© Euro- 
peans in-South Africa have been saved fromby our xule there. There 
can be no doubt that there has always been a pfUfty in South Africa 

.* liSsxk&mWB Tm Te^s qf the Ormt^e Mmr, 'B- 
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in fayomr of whaif — disguise it by other Jimm |utj§oa may--- 
Englishmen call slavery. But for ibe restraiiunf and iiyp tinil power 
of Engird this party woi^d have had the guidaime of African 
policy towards the natives. The results whi^ would have followed 
may be learned from the history of the United States, where no such 
restrainmg power was felt. Some races would have disappeared en- 
tirely, like the Indimis; but the others would have beoosne in 
Southern Africa what the slaves were in the United States, the cause 
of civil wars and wars of races. Had the views of the Southern States 
of America— which animated the old colonists of the Cape — not met 
with restraint and opposition from healthy English ' opinion and 
authority, they would infallibly have led to scenes more tragic . in. 
South Mrican history than those of the American War. Whei| we . 
reflect upon the magnitude of the field to the porth, on which Enrcn 
peans in South Africa could have acted as an enslaving power, and . 
the corresponding greatness of the convulsion which most sooner or 
later have overtaken them, we can form some idea of the horrors from 
which the government of England has saved South Africa. No 
doubt these points will become increasingly clear as time goes on ; 
and the opinion will then be general that the blessings conferred on : 
the European population in South Africa by their connection with 
England have fully equalled those conferred by that power m the 
native African races. 


III. Our Border Policv in South Africa. 

Before entering upon this part of our subject, the reader will 
please to take note of the ground gone over. Within the Gape 
Colony England has performed a work as beneficent as it is unique. 
We look in vain for similar results in North or South America^ 
in Australia, or in New Zealand. The native races in South Africa 
have been saved from destruction, while the geneiai prosperity of the 
country has made remarkable advances. 

The qu^tion of Border policy is necessarily one of the utmost 
importance to the Central Qov^ment of South Africa. And yet 
our statesmen have freely admitted that they were: not able to master 
its complications; ‘all we ootfid attempt to do,’ said the Prime 
Minister lately, when speakiiig on this subject, ‘ was to stave of the 
evil day.’ Let us make an efort to understand a subject which is 
interesting In itself, and whose history is full of practiced leiioflis; ' 

As early as 170^ a hunting party of Dutch burgheis ;a&d their 
Hottentot servants met with a party of Kafl&rs in the hunting field, 
and fought with them. A cdn&aderable belt of country inhabited by 
Hottentots then stretched between the Kaffirs and ihe Europeans. 
But bb|h4ihese people were aggressive, and both v^e urged forward 
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DorlJWJj which he hai ©v«ftldr0wii in South AMca,was 
l^tev all the right and onij effectual ^e. In the same way Sir 
iisdrieB Stockenstrom, who, as LieutenaxiMIoTeiiiOT, had done his 
beat on the frontier to carry out the * ooi^aaoe policy,* believing 
that it was the best, came forward in I84S and announced that, 
whilst his sympathy for the native races was unaltered, his opinions 
had entirely changed as to the recent policy. Utis oflcer assisted 
in retiring froin the district of country occupied by Sir B. Durban 
in 1836 ; in 1646 he assisted in retaking it ! 

The fret was^and it is of the utmost importance that it should 
be noted— the Kafirs were entirely unable to comprehend, much less 
to appreciate, the motives or designs of the * confidence policy; ’ and 
it is matter of history that they completely misapprehended them. 
The Kaffirs, reasoning from th^ owa point of view, held that 
conduct such as that of the English, in retiring from the position 
which they had won, could be the result of weakness only. They 
admitted to* themselves that the English had conquered them ; and it 
was evident that some EngHah chiefs thought that they could govern 
them. It seemed to the Kaffirs, however, that this opinion was not 
shared by the wisest Englishmen at headquarters, who had ordered 
the giving baok Of the country. England had conquered Kaffirland ; 
by its own admission, however, to the Kaffir mind, England could 
not hold Kafihrland ; therefore, it might turn out in the future that, 
where forces w«fe so equally balanced, victory would not always be 
on the same side. On this occasion far more was expected from the 
tribes or clana of South Africa than was warranted by the past 
histoxy of other freebootihg clans. Indeed, the past history of his 
native Highlands might have taught the Colonial Secretary of that 
time a different policy from that iHiiich he pursued. 

The Kaffir war of 1846 was only the breaking out into a blaze of 
material which had been long smouldering. And the settlement at 
its close was to the Kaffir cMefr zuerely the terms of a truce which 
cime to an end 1861, when they had recovered from their losses, 
and fdt t^t th^ could again take the fields 

The eattlenusnt ’ after the war of 1661-53, whl^, in 1864, was 
proceeded wM43y Bfr Geor^^ Grey, was in effect to retiwn fo t^ 
of Sir B. Durban of 1836— after twenty years of xnisi^Me^^ fr 
disturbance ^and war ! The actual oonditi^ of tbe Kaffir chiefr was 
now taken into necouiit. Ihe English govearainent was once more 
established over ihe dUtdot -which had^ befom hands. 

CommissianerB or residmlts Were appomted to' reside' with chiefs 
beyond bdrder; Bducatkm wa^ encouraged; industry was 
di^ulated by tile openliig up of trade* 

Beviewing our^past border poihiy^^ww fold timt our fo^ idea, 
naturally eiiou|^, Ibundaiy^^^e. It mm Md : 

* Swe^ihCfritives over a oertala line, ah^ ^fhe 
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converse of tHs altid tesAiaiie law: * Prevont Europeans from crossing 
the border into native territory;* and it is axnnaing to learn that 
the natives always refosed to inform against those who had broken this 
law; Th^ it was said : * Fully and definitely recognise each IM5r 
chief who is our neighbour, and trust to his honour; and lastly we 
have come |o this : Govern the chiefr and tribes with whom we have 
fought, and operate by Eesidents and Commissioners on the tribes 
next to our actual borders, not interfering in their tribal afiairSy and 
yet not trusting impUcitiy to the [power and the goodwill of the 
ehief* 

The manner in which responsible governmeht was pressed by the 
Home Government on the Cape Colony and more recently on the 
handf ul of European colonists in Natal, and especially the effort made 
some years ago. by the English Government to join all the European 
colonies and states in South Africa in one confederation, combine to 
show that our legislators entertain an entirely mistaken opinion as to 
the nature and extent of the duty of England in South Africa for smne 
years to come. The policy which may have answered admirably in 
Canada or in New Zealand is confronted by entirely new conditions 
in South Africa, where we have an immense and increasing native 
population, energetic, irrepressible, and yet capable of improvement. 

When the Cape Colony assumed the duties connected with 
responsible government, the management of the native races within 
the Colony passed at once into its hands. Not content with this, the 
Imperial Government, from time to time, has devolved responsibilities 
on the Cape Colony as to the government of outlying territories, such as 
Basutoland and the Transkei territories. At present the whole 
country lying between the Cape Colony and Natal has been joined to 
the Cape Colony, and, with the exception of Pondoland, is occupied by 
colonial magistrates and police. Thus the responsibilities of the 
Cape Colony outside its own boundaries are of G:ie gravest character, 
on account of the large population of their territories.^ 

The Colonial Government has complaiBed of the manner in which 
responsibilities were undertaken by the Imperial Government and 
then devolved on it. The fact that the High Commissioner was also 
Govemm* of the Colony, seemed to render such transactions easier of 
accomplishment. At the same time the CbloUy buckled to the task 
of territorial government with coznznenilable zeal, and among other 
necessary steps a Native Laws Commission was appointed by Bit Bsrt^e 
Frere to arrSnge a code fev the provisional government of these out- 

* Fopidation of Basutolaad . • • * « ISTfOOO 

„ Transkei , , , . « 90,000 

Tembnland, . . . 98410 

Xlstimated ^^latzon of 0^ ; XOh^DOO 

V ’ ^ »i ' i» Pondokadi , • 160,000^ 
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territories, and we hear that this Comnussiofn has just completed 
ito and issued its report. 

The present theory is, then, that the Cape Cplppy itself can not 
only manage its own affairs, but can also rule suborchnate territories 
on its borders. The history of the last few years has shown that this 
heavy burden has been too much for the Colony. Man^ hold that a 
happier commencement would have been made in the management 
of its own internal affairs, if the granting of responsible government 
to the Cape Colony had been delayed for some years ; and if people 
can barely manage their own affairs, it does seem absurd to suppose 
that they can assume the rdle of wisdom and experience and direct the 
affairs of their neighbours also. Then it must be borne in mind that 
the bulk of the colonists are pastoral and agricultural farmers. So, in 
a rude but real way, are all the native tribes on the colonial border. 
To expect that this fact will be inoperative when one class of farmers 
has to legislate for another and unrepresented class, is to say that 
human ' society has reached a state of perfection in South Africa. 
Take Basutoland as a case in point. The Basutos owed much to the 
government of the Queen, which delivered them from imminent de- 
struction as a tribe at the hands of the Free State Boers. When the 
government of Basutoland was carried on by a Grovemor’s Agent 
acting under the High Commissioner at the Cape, there was probably 
no class or race of men more satisfied with the sway of the Queen than 
were the Basutos. Indeed they were proud of being ‘ English,’ and their 
conduct in capturing the chief Langalebalele was admirable in itself, 
and produced a great impression among all the tribes. The taxes 
were cheerfully paid ; the annual revenue was more than the expendi- 
ture ; in grain, cattle, and horses, the Basutos were producers ; and on 
the whole they seemed worthy of the special act of grace by which 
they had been preserved. But all this has been changed, and to-day 
Basutoland is sullen, distrustful, rebellious. What, is the cause? 
When everything was going well, and there was a balance of some 
10,000^. in the tribal exchequer, the ImpeirM Government induced 
the Govenunent of the Cape Colony to ‘ t^e oyer ’ the government of 
Basutoland* Little or no notice was taken of this step in Basutoland 
at the time, and its importance was not realised. Basutoland cao^ 
now within the sweep of colonial politics. But it came as an outside 
* territory,’ and had no representation in the Cape Parliament. The 
protract^ war against the Gaikas and Gal^kas had been eoucluded. 
It was reasonable that those who bad been conquered in this war 
should be disarmed. But an Act was passed in the Cape Legislature 
which had the effect of disarming all coloured pec^le in the Colony 
and its dependencies, friends as well as foes. This Act was proclaimed 
in Basutoland. The Basutos refused to give up their arms: war 
followed, but the whole native territory between the Cape 
and Natal being in a bli^, the war in Basutoland dwindled on the 
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oolonial side to the holding of oertain entrenohed positions. The 
colonial forces crushed the rebellkm in the ettstera territories, but no 
such success attended them in Basutoland, the affairs of Which were 
settled by arbitration. But the confidence of the Basutos has been 
shaken if not destroyed in the Colonial Government^ — a state of things 
which 8om% of the chiefs are of course using for their own aggrandise- 
ment. When the Basutos were asked to give up their arms, one of 
their first answers was, How can we be sure that the Government 
which now changes its views about us so seriously as to wish to disarm 
us, will not again change its opinion and abandon us in our defenceless 
condition? This was thought to be merely the product of an astute 
mind, and the Basutos were assured that the idea was preposterous. 
The ‘ abandonment of Basutoland,* however, is a question which is 
now before the Cape Parliament, and it is already well known that 
there is a large body of the colonial public who are in favour of this 
course. This brings the whole question of the government of Basuto- 
land before the English Government, which in a certain sense is 
clearly responsible for the present state of things. The Cape Colony 
governed Basutoland according to its lights with the results which w« 
have seen. Is the Imperial Government now satisfied that it was a 
wise act on its part to hand over Basutoland to the Cape Colony, with 
no arrangement whatever as to the manner in which its government 
should be carried on ? And what has been said of Basutoland might 
be said of the other outlying territories. Their government by the 
Cape Colony will unfairly strain the powers of that country ; and while 
it is an arrangement better than leaving the country in tbe bands of 
native chieftains, we hope to be able to show that a third and still 
more desirable course might be pursued, with advantage to all parties. 

There are many striking points of resemblance between our 
border policy in Kaffirland in 1835 and our recent doings in Zulu- 
land. A question of border policy arose in Bechwanaland (adjoining 
Griqualand West) in 1878, which has not yet obtained settlement. 
The Bechwana clans had profited considerably by their intercourse 
with Europeans — missionaries and others — and had passed from among 
the number of savage tribes. Their political condition, however, did 
not keep pace with their advance in other directions. Chieftainships 
were subdivided, jurisdiction overlapped and was uncertain, and tlte 
country for many years enjoyed peace more through the general good 
eonduet of the people than fix)m the effOTts of any governing 
The political weakness of these people was recognised at Boyal 
Commission ; and the Commissioners gave up the idea of retailing 
territory to the east of the Transvaal, where the natives were power- 
ful, with the express imderstanding and consent of ihe Boer leaders 
that the protectorate of the natives on the western border was to be 
a reality.® 

^ JRepoH of pp, IS, 1%, 
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dis<»cirbances arose in Oriqualatid West^ and tliO e^trildi^s 
fied inbo Beckwanaland^ there was no tiiero to apest them 

01 ^ to pfndsh them — indeed some of the ehiefk suspected of com- 

plioity in the acts themselres. The marauders were fc^owed h^r an 
Engiish force, with the oonearrence of the most powerful and best 
disposed chief in the country. He and other chiefs afterwaods fonndlly 
ceded the government of the country to a duly accredited English 
officer, and English officers and police occupied South Bechwanaland 
for some two years. The whole circumstance, however, Was ignored 
in England, and no notice whatever was taken of Bechwan^and 
when Griqualand West was annexed to the Gape Colony. A lawless 
band of Eurc^ans has lately taken advantage of the disorganised 
state of Bechwanaland, and has robbed the people of their cattle, 
and indeed carried on war in that territory. The^ were able to do 
this with the greater success that they have obtained at all times 
refuge for themselves and their stolen stock in the Transvaal, whilst 
the government of that State had no quarrel whatever with the 
Beohwana chiefs. Thus a people beg for our help in the establish- 
ment of good government ; they agree to submit to us and to pay the 
necessary taxes ; and they befriend our people in a time of trouble. 
We gown them for a time, and then leave them ; turning a deaf ear 
to them, when we see them shot down by irresponsible filibusters, 
wbose base of operation is a -country of which we have the suzerainty I 


IV. Noethward. 

In North America there is a westward movement of Europeans, 
which finds its counterpart in the northward movement of Europeans 
in South Africa. This movement was steady in the time of the 
Butch Company’s administration ; it goes on still. There are reasons 
for it deeper than political ones; it is a movement which can be 
counted on and legislated fi>r, but not arrested. In America those 
who move westward never thiakof severing their connection with the 
east ; and if they did think of it, the ITnited States Oovornment 
M be no . such separation. England 

unfortunately has never recognised this northern movement as a fhct 
in South African history. Ev^s connected with it seem to have 
come to the notice of her statesmen as surprises for which they were 
totally unprepared. Consequently the action of the Englieh C-overa- 
ment on this subject has been extremely vacillating and uncertain, 
m^.to a corre^nding degree, irritating and imsatisfactoiy to all 
concerned. 

Although our interierence with the domestic Institutions of the 
eoknlitB was not the cause of the northward movement, it If matter 
of history that our policy towards the native races in the Cape Colony 
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gttTe it a great impetus. IgnonUKset aM siiperstitioii strmigilieiiaed 
the minds of many to embank in the jom^ey noilihward | were 
the favoured peo^e of the LOid^ who wotiM give tJiem the 
over their heathen and bring them to the Promised Land. 

Wherever they settled, it was their resolve that white people and 
coloured people shodld not be cn an equaHiy before the law. 

Both in Natal and what is now the PW State, England fought 
these men to establish her suprmnacy over them. She still governs 
Natal ; the affairs of the (Orange Eiver Sovereignty were administered 
by England between 1846 and 1854, at which latter date the eountry 
was left to the Boera But practically England never ceased to be 
involved in the affairs of the Free State. By English influence and 
the gift of a large tract of land to the Griquas, a war between that 
people and the Boers was averted. In 1858, and again in 1864, the 
Free State Government applied for and obtained the mediation of 
England between that State and the Basutos. It was next the turn 
of the Basutos to beg for the friendly offices of England, and, in 
answer to this petition, Basutoland was proclaimed to be British 
territory. In the final settlement a considerable tract of Basifto 
country was ceded to the Free State ; but as an act of policy oh the 
part of the Central Government, the annexation of Basutoland was 
regarded by all who knew the rircumstances as a good aotacm, the 
merit of which was seriously lessened by the delay which took place 
before England could make up her mind. Thoughtful people saw in 
the annexation of Basutoland the complement to the abandonment of 
the Free State ; in some form, the Central Government had to appear 
on the scene. 

The discovery of diamonds in South Africa was an event of the 
utmost importance to the whole country. The district yielding 
diamonds was on the border of the Free State, Griqua, and Beckwana 
territories. The Diamond Fields had Free State, Transvaal, Ghiqua, 
and Bechwana claimants. It was not unreasonable that the English 
Government should administer justice and uphold order among a 
large population, most of whom wwe her own subjects, suddenly 
collected in a desert part of the country. The Griqua chief ceded his 
claim to England. Ev^tually the sum of 90,000/. was granted by 
the English Government to the Government of the Free State, with 
a fturther grant of 15,000/. whenever the Free 'State eommenii^'i^ 
first railway wmrks. These sums were to be paid mkjd thi danal 
Revenue, and were in conMderatioh of diiphted diima put Mwaad hj 
the Free State to the poasesrion of put of the The 

province of Griquaknd West has since been mmiM loi Iht €ape 
"Colony. ■ * 

Having had its foreign vdations thus for it 

by England, the F^ee State has lately etjoyed'' much prospefeity* 
With a market at their doors for aB that 
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Sta^ bargbers have turned their attention to industrial purmts, 
aiid ^warlike aspirations have vexy much died out. Bounded on ail 
sides bj countriea under European rule since the annexation of Basuto- 
land, the Free State has no longer native anxieties. The conditimi 
of sc^ety within the Free State is, however, a study worthy of close 
attention by those who legislate for South Africa. The estimated 
population of the Free State is given at 70,000 Europeans and 18,000 
or 20,000 coloured people of aU races — ^more than three Europeans 
to one native. In all other countries in South Africa the num^r of 
blacks far exceeds that of whites. We must search for the explanation 
in the local laws. Natives do not own land in the Free State. Pro- 
vision is made for no native population beyond the requisite number 
of servants for farm work. The law limits the number of huts which 
may be erected on a farm for the use of servants. Then it costs every 
native one shilling for a ‘ pass ’ or passport to enter the Free State, 
or pass through it. If he resides there, the native pays a poll-tax 
and hut-tax also, the revenue from which amounts to over 8,000^. 
per annum. In these repressive regulations we find the secret of the 
smallness of the coloured population of the Free State, as compared 
with the Europeans. We are brought also face to face with the 
social scheme of those who disapproved of emancipation of slaves and 
disenthralment of serfs ; not as that scheme would be developed away 
from English influence, but as it has been foxmd practicable in the 
Free State. In the first place this leads to depopulation — there was 
doubtless a larger population of natives in the Free State than there 
is of Europeans and natives now. This repressive policy to natives 
would not be practicable but for the fact that the Free State is sur- 
rounded by countries where more favourable laws obtain. If all 
colonies and states in South Africa imitated the Free State as to the 
management of the native population, there would be no place in 
their own native land for the various tribes ! In other words this 
policy inevitably leads to war — a war of races, and is thus both im- 
practicable and dangerous if attempted on a large scale. 

Ihe fair rt^ons of the Transvaal were unknown to Europeans till 
about 1830. The Boers who settled in that country w^ long divided 
among themselves by ecclesiastical as well as political questions ; and 
more than once the contending parties carried their disagreemexit to 
open hostilities. In no part of South Africa was there less true 
freedom enjoyed than by the members of one of those Transvaal sects 
or parties, living under their own local leader in bitter jealousy of the 
others. Ihere were at least three of these parties at the date of the 
SaM Kiver Convention in 1852. Commandant Andries Pretorius, 
from the colonial district of Graaff Keinet, was the head of the most 
important and most aooessible division of the Boers. Our zigzag 
ways of dealing with South African afryLts came out strongly in this 
tnmsactioxi. As a reward had been oflered for Pretorius’s appfe- 
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hmsion, it was necessary first to issue a |>ardon. ITears before, 
Pretorius had ridden many miles to solicit an audience with an 
English governor and was refused. How two commissioners from 
England meet the newly*pardoned reb^ and sign with Mm a con- 
vention I By the Sand Eiver Convention, Commissioners Hogg and 
Owen, in tlie plainest terms, placed the future of Southern Africa in the 
hands of Pretorius and his followers. The boundaries of the Cape 
Colony were limited ; so were those of Natal and the Free State j but the 
Sand Kiver Convention left the Boers without any boundaiy to their 
territory I By this convention England actually precluded herself 
from entering into any treaty with any African cMef whatever ; 
promising an open market to the Boers for the purchase of guns a«d 
ammunition ; and stipulating that no weapons of war should be 
supplied to any of the native tribes! The best excuse that can be 
given for the conduct of the English Grovernment at this juncture as 
a Central Government in South Africa is to suppose that the whole 
thing was transacted without the knowledge of the public, and while 
our legislators were imder the influence of a ‘ scare.’ 

It was easy for the Boers to promise that they would not practise 
slavery, and it has been easy for them to satisfy the English Govern- 
ment that they have kept this promise. Cape historians, such as 
Noble and Theal, inform us that the opposite was the truth ; and 
those who have lived in the Transvaal know that children were 
obtained extensively from native slave-owners in regions beyond the 
Transvaal and enrolled as apprentices. It may be true that the 
children are usually better off with Boer than with native owners ; 
but to deny the existence of the custom is absurd. 

In some districts of the Transvaal the native population were 
compelled to do work for the Boers without payment ; in others a 
heifer (value 2L or 3^.) would be given for a year’s work. In native 
wars the little children were the only prisoners taken by the Boers, 
among whom they were distributed after the war was over. In 
a short time after they received their ‘freedom,’ the Transvaal 
authorities destroyed no less than four mission stations supported by 
different sections of Christians in England. One of these stations 
was that of Dr. Livingstone at Kolobeng. Even after President 
Burgers had been elect^, and the more ignorant leaders had been 
superseded, French Protestant missionaries were prevented by the 
Transvaal authorities from passing through the Transvaal in order to 
evangelise the native tribes beyond. Themselves the supposed de- 
scendants of French Huguenots, the Boers failed to * count kinship ’ 
with the French Protestants of the present day, but treated them in 
a hostile manner. As we have seen, the Cape Colonists have to a 
great extent grown out of such narrowness and bigotry. 

President Burgers soon used up his popularity in the Transvaal. 
His jotimey to Europe, the prqgeot for a railway, and the introduc- 
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ilagfjijtt flfiil to the Boers, who oljeot to the iiiCHieaiei of 
Europeans in thedr conatry. Then ifoUowed the Seloi^uni war, whio^ 
we sLkil describe in the words of the reliahle historians already 
named:— 

The commando mustered 540 wagons, 2,500 white men, and aho^t an equal 
number of natives. Two divisions attempted to carry the place a night attadc. 
One body, after some difficult olimbmg and skinxdfthing, gained a positioii near the 
town, hut, on day breaking, found themselves imsupported, the main body mot hsv~ 
ing come to meet them as agreed upon; some of their number, when called upon to 
move forward, taking refuge in the gullies and other places of shelter. The whole 
body afterwards beat a retreat. Themord effect of this disgraceful failure, coupled 
with the prevailing lack of discipline and the known scarcity of provisions and 
ammunition, produced a general mutiny in the camp. With one voice the men 
declared they would not storm the mountain again, and their determination to re- 
turn to thd^ homes.^ 

The investigation into the causes of the * retreat’ showed an utter absence of 
discipline, as “well as a want of organisation in every department. The commissariat 
was a failure, for many of the men were half-starved. A large proportion mus- 
tered without guns or ammumtion, and there was no source from which they 
could be supplied. In short, it was clearly shown that though a body of men 
brought together in this way might be capalde of inflicting enormous loss upon an 
enemy armed with assegais, in a campaign lasting only a few days, or a few weeks 
at most, they became an unruly rabble in front of a foe armed with guns, and when 
the campaign seemed Kkely to be protracted over months.’ 

The Volksraad was assembled ; a war-tax of lOL was imposed on 
every occupied farm, increased to 12Z, for farms owned by foreign 
proprietors. But the Boers refused to pay the war-tax, as they had 
done with reference to the railway-tax, which amounted to IZ. 10s. 
per farm. The republican chest was absolutely without funds the 
interest of the public debt and even the salaries of officials were 
unpaid. 

It was at this crisis, in April 1877, that the Tr^svaal was 
annexed to England by a special commissioner, to whom discretionary 
power had been given by her Jdajesty’s (Jovemment, and who had 
been already some time in the Transvaal prior to annexation. When 
the question of annexation came before the Volksraadj the vote 
went against it ;, but the members, well knowing that annexation 
was impending, broke up without making any alternative suggestion 
by which the government of the country could be relieved of its 
pressing difficulties. Fearing the one subject of the native policy of 
England, the members of the Volksraad did not yote for anneauiUon, 
but virtually acquiesced in it as inevitable in the circumstances. 
Several of the government officials retained office under the new 
government ; and the Vrevolution’ took place without any friction or 
disturbance. As a matter of fact, the annexation was an imznense 

^ liiohle'B South Afrioa^ Past a/nd Present, p. 

V Tbeal’s South A/riem History emd Sfesyraph^, vol. ii. p, 1.S7. 
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relief to all partLes^ Tke Boexs had time to attend to their farmsy 
trade reTived,, a^id Saglish money lowed into the oonntry* J’or the 
first time in its history the Transvaal was truly firee. The idea of 
supposing that the government of England, well-known in all parts 
of the world, amounted to a tyranny in the Transvaal, is absurd as 
well as fals^ Those who most sincerely and consistently complained 
of the English government in the Transvaal were themselves oppress 
sors, from an English point of view. 

It is no part of our present plan to enter into a detail of the 
events connected with Jbhe counter-revolution and rising of the Boers. 
We shall come at once to the Pretoria Convention. The movement 
against the English government in the Transvaal may be broadly 
described as led by a small but self-assertive coterie of Hollanders, 
who spoke and wrote about ‘ liberty for the Boers,’ which sulgeot 
included, &om their standpoint, a Dutch instead of an English Civil 
Service in the Transvaal ; by certain adventurers, stormy petr^ of 
the political world, whose chief object seemed to be to speak and 
write ‘ agin’ the Grovernment ; ’ by a section, at first small, of the 
less intelligent Boers themselves. The English inhabitants, the 
Cape burghers in the Transvaal — the wealthiest and most intelligent 
Transvaal Boers — approved of the annexation. The large body which 
in such a case ^ waits to see how thjngf go,’ were eventually induced 
to join the Boer side. How much this increase in the Boer ranks 
was owing to the revival at this juncture of the old project of con- 
quering Mashonaland, may yet come to be known. 

The Pretoria Convention is the result of the labours of three 
Koyal Commissioners, Sir Hercules Bobinson, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
Sir Henry De ViUiers, the last-mentioned being chief justice at the 
Cape, and himself a Cape Colonist by birth. They were assisted by 
the friendly advice of President Sir John Brand of the Free State, 
also a Cape Colonist by birth, and a large-minded South African 
statesman. The Boyal Commissiou sat in Pretoria, the capital 
of the Transvaal, and its members were in constant communication 
with the Boer leaders. They were thus in circumstances favourable 
to the ascertainment of the truth ; and in the Convention, and the 
Report accompanying it, we have the result of their labours. 

The Pretoria Convention establishes the truth of all for which we 
are contending in this paper. It defines the boundaries of the Trans- 
vaal. It grants self-government to the Boers, fully and without 
reserve; but not independence-^the Queen of England is suzerain of 
the Transvaal. Native que^ions within the Transvaal come under 
the notice of her Majesty’s representative, the ‘BiiUsh Eesident. 
Questions between the Boers and natives outside the Transvaal come 
also before the British Resident, whose settlement can be appealed 
against, not to a Transvaal court, but to the High Commissioner at 
the Cape, Vwho^e decision shall be final.’ The theory on which the 
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wb(^e Convention is baaed is the local freedom of the Boers: the 
supieaxie, active, and, of course, forceful control of all outside affairs 
by the English G-ovemment, as the central or supreme power in the 
oonntry. 

Nothing could show more clearly the thoughts which were upper- 
most in the minds of the members of the Boyal Commission at 
Pretoria than the following words of friendly advice and warning 
spoken by the President of the Commission to the Boer representa- 
tives : — 

Before signing the Convention, which we have now finally agreed to, we are 
anxious, whilst expressing our best wishes for the suocelss of the future Transvaal 
State, not to conceal from the Transvaal representatives our opinion that the 
greatest danger which the future Government will have to contend with is the 
native difficulty. The impression left on the minds of the Commission Is, that 
however anxious the leaders may he to restrain their people, the treatment of the 
natives by individuals has often been harsh and cruel, and if we may, as sincere 
well-wishers, express to you one word of parting advice, it is this, that yon should 
employ all the moral infiuenoe yon possess, and all the legal powers you can 
exercise, to secure for the natives, who have had no voice in the change now 
brought about, kind and conaderale treatment. 

We have here in small space the whole difference — to a Trans- 
vaal Boer — ^between the English Government and his own. One 
of the Boer representatives, in reply to the warning and advice 
of the Commission, made a promise that they, as leaders, would 
do their best in the matter referred to. For a Boer Govern- 
ment, however, to venture to restrict the latitude which each 
Transvaal Boer enjoys as to the treatment of his own servants would 
be the most unpopular line of conduct which they could adopt. 

It is estimated that there were 50,000 European inhabitants in 
the Transvaal, with over 300,000 natives I It is now well known 
in England that these natives — chiefs and people — hailed the advent 
of English rule in the Transvaal, and deprecated our departure from 
the country. What was called in England the oppression of the 
Boers by English law, is called even-handed justice by the natives of 
the Transvaal. What the Boers call freedom, the blacks call by 
another name. 

Has there been time enough since the signing of the Convention 
for 118 to judge of the working of the new arrangements ? We say 
nothing of the collapse of trade in the Transvaal following the 
change of government, on account of which the Cape Commercial 
Bank has been forced, to stop payment. We say nothing here of the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal either as to Europeans or as to 
natives. We have* granted the Boers self-government within the 
Tiansvaal. If they grant ^ concessions ’ of newly-discovered mines 
to individuals, rather than induce a large European population to 
enter the Transvaal, and if in ofher ways they turn back the hands 
of the clocks still, within the borders of the Transvaal the Boer has 
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his self-govemmeiit as in the Free State, and we have no wish to 
interfere with him beyond what is written in the Convention. 

It has, however, been conclusively shown that our present 
arrangements for enforcing the decisions of the British Besident and 
High Commissioner as to aggressions by the Transvaal Boers on 
native territory are entirely inadequate. The state of Bechwanaland 
as already described is proof enough of this ; and no one knows how 
far these encroachments might have gone, hhd it not been that the 
w£ir with Mapoch in the north has in the meantime diverted atten- 
tion from Bechwanaland. As in the case of the Free State and 
Basutoland, the complement of the grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal is the protection and government of Bechwanaland by the 
English. 


V. The Lessons of the Past — Our Future South African 
Policy. 

In reviewing the ground which we have gone over, we shall take a 
glance at the South Africa of to-day. We have a population of 
some 2,000,000, of whom some 350,000 only are Europeans. Whole 
tribes of these natives owe their existence, as well as their improve- 
ment and prosperity, directly to England. The advancement of the 
Cape Colonists has been steady, and of late years most rapid. In the 
Free State also progress has been made ; but in the Transvaal — ^not- 
withstanding its superior natural advantages — affairs are in a very 
backward and unsatisfactory condition. Nothing could be more 
confused than the present political condition of South Africa. We 
have the prosperous and progressive Cape Colony enjoying responsible 
government, but handicapped by the government of immense out- 
lying native territories which it is unable to manage. We have the 
Crown Colony of Natal, whose very richness of soil has attracted to 
it a population of refugee but indolent blacks, altogether dispro- 
i^ortionate to the number of Europeans. The Free State is following 
a most dangerous native policy, which if followed elsewhere would 
plunge the whole country into war. In the Transvaal of to-day we 
have the counterpart of the ^ Bepublicans ^ of Stellenbosch and 
Griaff Reinet of some eighty years ago ; whose real quarrel with 
our Government is not that it is English, but that it is fair to 
all classes, and strong enough to carry out its decisions. 

As we have seen, the tendency of the European population is to 
spread northward. The natural capabilities of the country increase 
the further north we go. It is well known to several travellers and 
explorers that a gold-field far more extensive than those in the Trans- 
vail is lying un worked in the far north. The soil is the richest ; 
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waier 18 abundant ; and the native population is very small. By the 
Sand Eiver Convention all the possibilities of the future as to the 
ilitenor were handed over to the Transvaal; by the Pretoria Conven- 
tion these are carefully reserved for the English Q-ovemment. Un- 
less) however, the Central Power becomes a reality in the country, and 
especially on the borders of the Transvaal, and unless tlte provisions 
of the Pretoria Convention are upheld, it is quite evident that the 
whole of the past work of England will be practically subverted, and 
a war of races will take place. The most northerly State— if it has 
flexible boundary lines~will become the most influential in South 
Africa, having the rich native territories to the north to work upon 
and assimilate to itself. Already well-nigh swamped by native re- 
sponsibilities, the Cape Colony is, at the same time, so bounded on 
the north as to preclude it from occupying the chief place in the 
South African affairs of the future. Hitherto, the large trade of the 
interior has found its way into the colony through the native territory 
of Bechwanaland. If this territory passes into other hands, the 
political fate of the colony is sealed, so far as future predominating 
and civilising influence is concerned. 

In the nature of things, it is impossible that England can occupy 
a secondary or even co-ordinate position in South Africa. In a hap- 
hazard but yet beneficent way she has hitherto exercised the functions 
of a central government. It is true there have been times when she 
has endeavoured to divest herself of all responsibility ; but from what 
has been already narrated it will be seen that at no period has she been 
successful in such efforts. We have seen that the Free State became 
* independent ; ’ but England, as a central and not as a co-ordinate 
power, nevertheless twice saved it from the Basutos, and once saved 
the Basutos from the Free State. The Transvaal became ‘ indepen- 
dent ; ’ but when its forces fled from a Basuto tribe — when its bur- 
ghers refused either to fight themselves or to pay a war-tax — when 
they more than once assembled in Volksraad, and broke up without 
proposing any feasible mode of carrying on the government of the 
■country— -then England as a Central Power appeared with her men 
nnd her money in the Transvaal, and the real diflSculties, internal and 
external, vanished. Now all this has been accomplished by England 
without plan or prMneditation — ^accomplished, therefore, at much cost 
of feeling and money and men. It is therefore high time the English 
people put to themselves the question : Such being our past history 
in South AMca, such our obstacles, such our successes, are we content 
to close the record and retire altogether from the field; or are we, 
guided by the light of the past, to adopt a rule of action for the 
future which shall be steadily borne in mind throughout the changes 
of party government ? It so happens that the present is a crisis 
when England must make a movement of some kind. Who 
is to govern Bechwanaland? Then with reference to the Cape 
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Colony, is England to leaw her to be swamped with outside native 
responsibilities; or, reversely, is England to leave such tribes as 
the-Basutos to be misgoverned and mismanaged till, from being 
a source of strength, they become a weakness and a danger? 
With reference to the Transvaal, are we to yield the native policy of 
the whole interior of South Africa into the hands of the Transvaal 
Boers ; or are we to stand upon the written terms of the Pretoria 
Convention ? If we are to listen to the report of the Boyal Commis- 
sioners themselves ; if we are to respect our own signature to the 
Convention ; if we are to regard the wishes of the great body of the 
English people, who without doubt desire even-handed justice and 
fair play to be administered to both natives and Boers in South 
Africa; if we would regard the repeated and earnestly expressed 
wishes of the natives themselves, in various parts of the country — 
England will not retire from South Africa, but will retain her position 
as the Central or Supreme Power, having, as hitherto, the native 
policy in her own hands. Taking this for granted, we wish to make 
some practical suggestions — the result of close attention to the sub- 
ject for many years. They are not written in the interests of a 
political party, nor are they for the benefit of one people or colour. 
We hope to show that it will be possible, nay easy, for England to 
exercise the supreme or central government in South Africa, with- 
out pressing unjustly on any class, and without interfering with any 
pledged engagements. In our discussion we have the advantage of 
studying the history of the Confederation Scheme of the late Grovem- 
ment. It was undoubtedly a well-meant effort to repeat in South 
Africa what had been successfully accomplished in Canada. What 
we think of its method and details, as applied to South Africa, will 
fully appear in the suggestions which follow. 

The object in view is the management of the local and general 
affairs of the various colonies and countries of Southern Africa. Our 
scheme would take up matters as they are now. The first step would 
be the selection and appointment of one head of colonial and native 
territory, who would represent Downing Street in South Africa, and 
who would be the highest officer in her Majesty’s Civil Service in 
that country — -we may call him Govemor-Oeneral. A suitable 
establishment as to secretaries, &c., would be provided for him. He 
would have no colony or territory in special charge. Aftrar the 
most careful consideration a place would be selected foe his 
residence, which, after its suitability had been tested, would in the 
course of time become the politick capital of the whole country. 
This appointment would imply the withdrawal from governors of 
colonies of the anomalous office of High Commisaoner, which they 
have hitherto held; the Governor of the Cape would exercise that 
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Our scheme would relieve the Cape Colony of its present burden 
In the government of such outlying territories as Basutokuid, Transkei, 
Ghriqualand East, &c. ; but for that relief the Colony would be ex- 
pected to pay such sum as might be agreed upon as its qi^ota towards 
defraying the expense of upholding the peace of its borders. There 
can be no doubt that the Colonial Government would be ready to 
perform its part in this arrangement. Within its own borders there 
would still be a large native population, whose management, with all 
other internal affairs, would be left entirely in the hands of the 
Colonial Parliament. Responsible government would then have a 
fair trial at the Cape, which it has not had hitherto. 

The native territories thus severed from colonial control would 
be placed under administrators and magistrates, assisted, in certain 
cases, by native chiefs as assessors. Under this provisional or 
‘ territorial ’ government taxes would be raised to defray local ex- 
penditure, and ‘ territorial * law would be administered. The English 
colonial law would be looked upon as the standard ; but as to modes 
of procedure, our rigidity would be departed from, and the local 
customs of the district would be followed to some extent, so that the 
people might from the first understand what was being done. This 
provisional arrangement would always be regarded as temporary, and 
as used for the purpose of training and accustoming the people to 
the general law of the country. In a large territory there would be 
a court of appeal, presided over by a territorial judge, whose decision 
in civil and criminal cases would be final. Each administrator would 
be in direct correspondence with the Governor-General. Thus cases 
between one territory and another, or between a colony and a terri- 
tory, would come, fully stated on both sides, before this officer, whose 
freedom from territorial influence or bias, and whose local experience 
and knowledge, would be of the utmost service to her Majesty’s 
Government in the settlement of such questions. 

With reference to land, which is the question of questions in 
South Africa, our scheme would recognise the rights of all de facto 
chiefs m the heads of the people found under them. The land would 
be regarded as the property of the tribe — chief and people — in such 
relative proportion as had been found actually in use. It would be 
entirely unjust to deal with a chief alone concerning the land of the 
tribe. To buy or sell land was unknown to all these people. The 
land was only for use. The chief used what he needed. So did his 
people. The right of the people to their smaller plots was thus 

• When the Peace Preservation (Disarmament) Act was passed in the Oape 
Colony, we had two High Commissioners In South Africa, one in favour of the Act, 
the other opposed to it. The value of a Governor-General in such drcumstances 
will at onoe appear. 
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exactly the same as that of the chief to his larger fields, Wheti 
a town removed, or was driven from, a country, the future settlement 
was matter of public discussion and agreemesnt. Taking up this 
state of things where we find it, we would proceed to give to each of 
the actual occupiers of land in a native territory titles to their 
individual leoldings. This would be a step in the right direction, 
leading to the encouragement of individual effort and enterprise, and 
weaning men from their old gregarious or tribal ideas. On account, 
however, of the ‘ land sharks,* who teem in such a country as South 
Africa — and especially on the boundaries of civilisation —those titles 
to farms or holdings would not, in the first instance, be transferable 
or saleable ; and this would be plainly printed on the title-deed in 
two or more languages. This would only be going on the native 
custom, and would not be regarded as a hardship by the natives. 
When time had passed, education made some progress, and the 
people had become familiar with civilised procedure as to deeds, 
titles, &c., it would be competent for the people in pitao assembled 
to desire, and for the Governor-General to grant, that territorial law 
should cease, and English colonial law take its place ; and that land 
throughout the bounds of the tribe in question should henceforth be 
saleable. This would at once be effected, and without a single law- 
suit, by cancelling the words ‘ not saleable ’ in each title-deed. Thus 
the native owner of the title, whom we found a mere vassal or tribes- 
man, and whom we introduced to civilised landholding by an indi- 
vidual (but unsaleable) title, is now advanced a third step, and 
presented with a saleable title to his land — while he also possesses 
the same rights and privileges as other subjects of the Queen. 

In every native territory there would be tracts of land which had 
not hitherto been occupied by any one. These would be disposed ot 
to suitable claimants, without respect of colour, who would be capable 
of working the land, and who would agree to live under the territorial 
government. Whether Europeans or natives, these strangers would 
receive the same unsaleable and untransferable titles to their hold- 
ings — with the prospect, of course, that in the course of time they 
would become saleable. The territorial governments would thus, in 
cases where there was not a sufficiently dense native population, 
have a considerable number of Europeans among the native settlers. 
This would be fraught with advantages to both classes. The 
European settlers would have no lack of cheap labour near th^ l 
while the natives would see in the farms of the mmre enterpriring 
Europeans a great deal to imitate, both in agriculture and in stock- 
breeding. Although no land would be saleable under Giis territorial 
government, so as to become real property, every landholder would 
have confidence in the permanence of his tenure, so long as he 
occupied and improved it. 

It would be expected that each territory, with its administrator 
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mcA magistrates, would manage its own local affairs, and ^ pay its 
own way,’ ® Besides doing this, it would also contribtite towards the 
eentral government of the country in such proportion as might be 
judged feir. The Basuto and Bechuana tribes have long been accus- 
tomed to the transaction of the public business of the tribe at their 
public pitdo» Our true policy is not to stifle this or ignore it, but to 
turn it to use. With a little guidance these people could transact 
the business of municipal and divisional councils, as well as take part 
in the general government of the tribe. Such a territorial govern- 
ment would have been a positive boon to Zululand during the time 
which has elapsed since Ulundi. And now that Cetywayo has been 
released, the more clearly he and his people feel themselves to be 
connected with the general government of South Africa, the better 
for the general peace and prosperity. 

‘Then you would go in for annexation?’ ‘Where would you 
stop ? ’ These are questions which it is necessary to answer clearly. 
As to the first we reply that any satisfactory solution of South African 
difficulties must take into account the northward movement of Euro- 
peans. This movement is itself the annexing or aggressive force ; 
our scheme seeks to control it ; and its tendency would on the whole 
be to curb rather than to stimulate ‘forward’ tendencies. Take a 
sample of the cases most likely to occur for some time to come. Our 
colony or territory bounds on a country inhabited by natives under a 
chief. As Europeans increase in his coimtry, the chief finds himself 
unable to decide in many cases which come before him, and which 
have reference to deeds, accounts, &c., which he cannot read, and 
about which he cannot form an opinion. Our first step would be to 
place a Resident with the chief to assist him in cases where Euro- 
peans were concerned — ^leaving him, however, to adjudicate among 
his own people as before. This might go on peacefully for years. 
The tendency, however, would still be the increase of Europeans and 
natives from other parts, and the growth of lawlessness, through the 
effeteness of the old tribal system. In these circumstances chiefs 
have aeJcedf and would ask again, for English assistance in the 
government of their coimtry throughout its districts. In such case 
the Resident becomes Administrator, assisted by district magistrates. 
Taxes are raised for purposes of local government ; the native coun- 
try becomes a ‘ territory.’ 

We must not shrink from giving another sample of probable ex- 
perience. A warlike chief and tribe are our neighbours. So long as 
they are good neighbours our system leaves them to enjoy their inde- 
pendence. But when there are frequent cattle-thefts and other out- 
lagea, the perpetrators of which, and their plunder, are kept secure 

• V^e have seen tkat when the Imperial Goveinment traiasf erred Basutoland to 
the Oape Colony, there was a balance in favour of that territory of 10,000?., after 
paying' the esiqpenses of its local government. 
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by the chief in question, the Adminig^ratcwf will first patiently exhaust 
his own means of effecting a settlement^ and then lay the matter 
before the G-ovemor-in-Ghief, whose resources are well known, and 
who is not in England, but within a few days^ march. We are not 
sanguine enough to say that in no case would a chief refuse the 
decision of#the 0ovemor-G-eneral; but we affirm that our scheme 
increases the likelihood of peaceful settlement, and renders the resis- 
tance of any chief perfectly hopeless. After such an affair had been 
settled, with or without war, we should place a Kesident with the 
chief, or otherwise treat the country on the principles already laid 
down. 

So much for the regulation of the northward movement of Euro- 
peans, which is destructive of the tribal government of the native 
chiefs. The Central Government in South Africa would perform a 
work there similar to that which was done in the Highlands of Scot- 
land from Edinburgh, As to the limit of our operations, the careful 
reader will find the answer is contained in what has been already 
said. When ‘ annexation ’ comes to mean growth, it will cease to be a 
bugbear, or to cause uneasiiiess. Our limit would be contact with an 
enlightened and able government ; its rights would be respected in 
Africa as elsewhere. 

In case of disturbance between two of the territories under the 
charge of Administrators, the new order of things would render a 
settlement more easily attained than it has hitherto been. Both 
sides would be fully represented before the Governor-General, whose 
local knowledge and nearness would be in favour of a thorough 
mastery of the case. When force had to be used, it would at all 
times be possible for the Governor-General to call into the field such 
an overwhelming army as to make a breach of the South African 
peace a hopeless undertaking on the part of any chief or tribe. 

The present proposal introduces no change in our relations to any 
colony or state in South Afirica. The President of the Free State at 
present addresses Her Majesty’s High Commissioner when occasion 
occurs ; in the future, on similar occasions he would address him- 
self to the Governor-General. While no contribution would ’* be 
asked from the Free State towards the native administration 
of the country, it is not unreasonable to suppose that an annual 
vote towards this would be proffered by the State — if not at 
first, after a time, and when the beneficial effect of the central 
government had become apparent. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there would be no interference whatever with the internal affkirs of 
the State. As to the Transvaal, there would not Be the slightest de- 
parture from the Pretoria Convention, Instead of addressing the 
High Commissioner, the British Eesident would send his communi- 
cations to the Governor-General, to whom also the Transvaal State 
Government would address the communications which are at present 
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seat to the High Commissioner at Capetown. The internal affairs of 
the Transvaal would be managed as laid down in the Convention, 
without any outside interference* If the affairs of neighbouring 
native territories, such as Bechwanaland, were in the hands of an 
English Administrator, under a Governor-General, the benefit would 
be felt nowhere sooner than in the TransvaaL In a few years the 
Transvaal history would be as pacific as has been that of the Free 
State in recent years. 

In such a scheme as that now sketched, there would be the true 
nucleus of a United South Africa. As no class would be ignored and 
none unduly favoured, no passions or sentiments would be arrayed 
against it. The initiative of England would be recognised all round 
as a boon. Without forcing it or seeking to anticipate its true time 
of birth, formal union would follow in due time, and as a natural 
growth. The occasional correspondence of the present between the 
local Government Secretaries and Her Majesty's High Commis- 
sioner, will increase in the nature of things. Interviews for consulta- 
tion with the Governor-General would be found advisable. But such 
meetings would be leas valuable if representatives of all interested 
were not present. Out of circumstances such as these would grow 
a general council or parliament representing all colonies and states, 
and assisting the Governor-General in the management of the general 
affairs of the country. At present we have mere disjecta membra in 
the South African body politic, the head being one of those disjoined 
parts. The members have need of one another, and all have need of 
the head. 

The progress and development of the country would go steadily 
forward. Education, resource, and enterprise would secure for their 
possessors the chief prizes, so that the way to success would be seen 
to be through the school, and by means of character and industry. 
The ignorant but able-bodied native would continue to be, as he is 
now, the labourer of the country. But class would not be arrayed 
against class ; the hatches would not be battened down over the heads 
of the blacks, to be opened in bloodshed at some future period. Our 
land arrangements, thought out on the spot, and put forward to meet 
the droumstances of the country, would take away his occupation 
from the disaffection-monger and sower of sedition among the natives. 
On our frontier, the Kesident and the Territorial Administration would 
minimise the friction resulting from the contact of the European and 
African races. We conclude, therefore, by expressing our confident 
belief that when England establishes some such government as that 
which we have hete imperfectly sketched, she will at length have 
solved the problem of successfully governing Europeans and Africans 
in mutual helpfulness. 


John McKenzie. 
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DESULTORY REFLECTIONS OF A WHIG. 


Much has been written lately in reviews and newspapers about our 
different political parties, and the space allotted by editors to the 
discussion of these matters seems to show that the public is inter- 
ested in them. 

In nearly all these articles and letters, approaching as they do 
the subject of politics from almost every conceivable point of view, 
there appears something disparaging about the Whig party. Some- 
times it is said to be already extinct ; sometimes it is only on the eve 
of becoming so. When admitted to be alive, and not altogether 
powerless, it is often represented, both by Liberals and Conservatives, 
as mischievous, and at the same time contemptible. 

The Conservative picture of a Whig is something of this sort ; a 
man who by circumstances belongs to the party which possesses and 
ought to defend, but who from some vile or weak motive joins 
those who attack ; a inan who, though he will be among the to 
suffer by the insidious advance of revolution, yet, through love of 
place, or love of popular applause, through a sentimental attachment 
to an old party name, an amiable wish to follow the ojd&ions of his 
family, and a mistaken impre^ion that he is doing so, perhaps 
through mere blindness and stupidity, instead of resisting that 
revolution, joins it and helps it ; a man who is complacently lending 
a hand to saw off the branch on which he is himself sitting — this 
seems to be the Tory notion of a Whig. 

VoL. XIII,— No. 75. 3C 
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advanced Liberal, on the other hand, distrusts him as a 
half-hearted comrade in the noble army of progress ; a leader who 
will avoid a pitched battle as long as possible, and take great care 
not to follow up a victory too far ; or a private who must be regarded 
with suspicion as being likely to desert at any moment. He is 
almost as much astonished as the Tory to see him <where he is 
instead of on the other side, and thinks there must be some very 
foolish or very sinister motive for his conduct. He tolerates him as 
helping to swell the numbers of the force, but looks forward to the 
time when he may do without him. 

These are the hostile views of the Whig party. Supposing that 
party still to exist, can nothing be said in its favour ? 

Many thoughts on this subject have occurred to me. Perhaps I 
can produce some of them ; but if so, it must be without defining 
the word Whig or pursuing an abstract argument in a connected 
manner. Everybody should bring out his thoughts as best he can, 
and he ought sometimes to be grateful if he can bring them out 
at all. 

In order, then, to put my thoughts into some sort of shape, I will 
adopt the following course, though it may make me appear some- 
what egotistical. ' I will begin by stating my own experiences, which 
will probably be similar to those of many others. 

I was born of a family which has professed Whig principles for 
more than 200 years : in fact, ever since the word Whig was first 
invented. As soon as I began to think seriously of politics I was 
naturally inclined in the first instance to adopt if possible those of 
my forefathers. But I soon determined that any feeling of that sort 
ought to be of very secondary consideration. I soon reflected that 
neither my father nor any other of my family for whom I felt any 
respect would have allowed a mere sentiment to influence them, or 
would have wished it to influence their descendant in so grave a 
matter. I very soon resolved that my deliberately formed opinions 
should determine what party I should belong to, and that I would 
not fall into the fatal error of twisting my opinions into accordance 
with a party adopted from other considerations. 

I endeavoured, therefore, to approach the subject in an impartial 
spirit, and in this I was greatly assisted by a study of history, fmr 
which I have always had a strong liking. I read pretty deeply, 
perhaps even more so than was required, for the broad outlines of 
English history are in themselves sufficient, and no minute or 
critical investigation is necessary. 

A careful historical study of the last few reigns convinced me in 
the first place that the bugbear of approaching revolution or anarchy 
is of too long standing to terrify us any more; that changes have 
been tnade in every generation which have been resisted by a large 
body of our countrymen and accompanied by the most sinister 
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forebodings, and that those changes have been almost always pro- 
ductive of good. On the other hand, there have always been a 
certain number of men who have sought to bredk altogether with the 
past, who have been anxious to plunge into an entirely new state 
of things, and who have affected to despise and hate and abuse those 
who advocated and carried out a cautious and moderate progress. 

It was brought home to me with irresistible force that if our 
past history has on the whole been great and glorious, it is owing to 
the men in each generation who were in favour of moderate inno- 
vation. 

It occurred to me that what has been going on till now must iUi 
all human probability be going on still, and that our hope for the 
future is more likely to lie with men of the same kind than with any 
others. 

I do not think, then, that anybody who rises fresh from a study 
of English history will either be frightened on the one hand by the 
phantom of an impending revolution from advocating any measure 
which may in itself seem expedient, or on the other hand will be in 
favour of any sudden or fundamental change in the Constitution 
which it has taken so many years to build up. 

Every such student, I repeat, will find that in every generation 
there has been, as now, a large body which wished unduly to hang 
back, and another large body which tried to push forward too fast ; 
but that in every generation the men, on whichever side they ranged 
themselves, who were in favour of moderate changes are those whom 
posterity admires. 

All the reading and all the observation and reasoning which I 
was capable of resulted eventually in my taking up the same posi- 
tion in politics which I should have taken up if I had blindly followed 
the hereditary opinions of my family. 

It would be absurd for any man to prophesy what his politics 
will be in ten years’ time, and circumstances may so alter as to cause 
many of us to change our sides, but I can honestly say that up to 
the preset moment every year that passes and every opportunity 
that I have had of taking part in public affairs have tended to con- 
firm me in the views which I have stated. I mention this, not 
because my own experience or my own opinions are of any intrinsic 
value, but because I believe many others to be in the same positicm 
as I am. 

The word Whig may become extinct. It was originally a nick- 
name, and it may cease to be used, and be superseded by another $ 
but Whig principles must always continue to exercise a large influ- 
ence and to animate a considerable party. 

Whig principles, then, as I understand them, are based upon a 
study of the history of England. The man who holds them must 
begin by admiring that history and being proud of that country ; 

3c2 
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and I do not think this will be difBcult. I do not allude only to 
the increase of wealth and population, or even to the improvement 
in the material comfort of all classes. I am thinking also of the 
great increase of education, the higher moral tone which generally 
prevails, and the greater stability of the Constitution compared 
with what it was and compared with the Constitutiims of other 
countries. All this can be readily proved, and will, I think, be 
taken for granted. I am strongly tempted to dwell upon the last, and 
to contrast the amount of socialist and revolutionary spirit abroad 
with what it is at home. I am tempted to draw attention to the 
state in this respect of Russia, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy — 
particularly to the two first, where despotic government still exists — 
and to compare them with England. But I will resist my tempta- 
tion, for my object is not to establish the fact that the condition of 
England is superior to that of other countries, and that our history 
is glorious. I am content with the admission that many of us 
believe them to be so, and this can hardly be denied. It is to those 
who hold this belief that I address myself. Let them consider how 
it was that we amved at such a state of things. It was by the 
leading men of each generation feeling their way carefully, remedy- 
ing as far as they could those evils that appeared most prominent, 
overcoming Conservative obstruction on the one hand, and restrain- 
ing impetuous Radicalism on the other. 

I do not mean to say that every wise measure was carried by the 
Whigs, but I think it may fairly be maintained that when they were 
carried by Tory leaders, those leaders for the moment assumed the 
character of their opponents, were supported by their opponents, and 
found their own followers more or less reluctant. Witness Canning’s 
inauguration of a new foreign policy, Wellington’s Catholic Relief, 
Peel’s abolition of the Com Laws, and Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill. 

But I resume my consideration of the spirit in which legislation 
has hitherto been conducted, and the result reached which some of 
us regard on the whole with satisfaction. It was certainly not by 
laying down hard-and-fast principles and by pushing them to their 
furthest limits. It was by considering, not only what was in itself 
right, but what was opportune. 

A politician, when he fixes his attention on the imperfection of 
the world, the misery and the crime and the injustice which exist, 
may sometimes be tempted to despair, and to feel that it is useless 
to attempt anything, and better to sit still. At another time he 
may feel that the whole thing is altogether wrong, and that a funda- 
mental change is necessary. Patience I We are better than we 
were. Do what lies before you. Don^t try too much at a time. 
Take up some obvious evil to which you see a remedy, and help to 
apply that remedy. Not much can be done in a single generation, 
and if you try to go too fast you will do more harm than good. 
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Here is a whole string of ^homely maxims which are too often for- 
gotten ; but it was by attending to them that our ancestors made 
England what she is, that we may hope to make her better, and that 
our descendants may carry on the good work to an unlimited extent. 

In making changes we must, as I have said, consider, not only 
what we think right in itself, but also what is opportune. A great 
deal may with advantage be done gradually, which if attempted 
suddenly ' would be disastrous. If you wish to fill a basin with water 
you must pour slowly, for if you empty your jug straight in, you will 
make a great splash and a great mess, and your basin will only be 
half full after all. If a man wishes to change from a sedentary to an 
active life he must begin by moderate exercise and gradually in- 
crease the amount, or, unless he is very young and very strong, he 
will run the risk of a permanent injury. So in politics, change must 
be gradual. Many measures may be advisable now which would not 
have been so fifty years ago. Those who were most in favour of the 
Keform Bill of 1867, even those who are open to conviction that an 
extension of that measure may already be desirable, may doubt very 
much whether in 1832 a stronger measure could have been introduced 
without a serious shock to the Constitution. 

Again, take the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. If this 
had been attempted at the same time as Catholic Emancipation, the 
change would have been too violent. Even as it was, the just and 
necessary measure of Catholic Emancipation was accompanied by too 
vehement an exultation of those emancipated, and by great dis- 
couragement and exasperation among those who were suddenly 
deprived of the ascendancy which they had so long enjoyed. These 
feelings would have been so great as to cause serious danger if the 
other measure had been brought forward at the same time. It is 
difficult exactly to prove what I say, but I think the truth of it will 
be acknowledged even by those who were in favour of the dis- 
establishment when it was carried. 

If, then, things which are very useful uow would have been 
altogether premature fifty years ago, we may assume that fifty years 
■hence we may see parried easily and by common consent measures 
which would be thought preposterous now, and it will probably be 
thought far better, even by those who then advocate them, that we 
should have left them to our descendants instead of forcing them 
through in the teeth of violent and irritating opposition. 

Another reason which often exists for holding our hand and Ifiding 
our time, is that we can only make vague and probably wrong guesses 
at what will in another generation be the condition of things. 

I will take the question of the Disestablishment of the Church. 
In approaching this I will at once put aside and take no account of 
those who, having laid down a general principle that all State-aid to 
religion is wrong, think it right at all ri^ to pu^ that general 
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prhjciple to a logical concluflion. People wlio lay towa general 
principles and insist upon always pusbing them to a logical conclusion 

from my point of view, altogether outside the pale of argmnent* 
The science of politics is essentially a tentative one. No principle 
can ever be laid down, however apparently just, which is really sound 
enough to be acted upon without large exceptions. I repeat what I 
have endeavoured to show above, that it was not by laying down 
general principles and pushing them to their extreme limits that 
our ancestors made our Constitution what it is, or that we may hope 
to improve it. 

But, taking no notice of these doctrinaires^ I admit that there 
are some who think that the Church of England no longer represents 
the feeling of the nation ; that her creed is ?ilready too narrow for 
the expanding spirit of religious thought, and will every day become 
more so ; that the increased energy of her ministers, the larger con- 
gregations which she attracts, the amount of money yearly collected 
to supply her needs, are no proof of lasting brightness or of sound 
vitality, but are like the last flicker of an expiring flame, or like the 
spasmodic and unnatural return of strength which in a sick man so 
often precedes death. I myself feel that people who think this are 
mistaken ; that the revival of the Church is too real and too gradual 
and has lasted too long to be considered in this light, and that her 
hold over the people is steadily increasing. But this is a thing that 
time only can show ; and to discuss properly now whether the Church 
of England ought to he disestablished fifty years hence is utterly im- 
possible, for want of sufficient knowledge of what her condition will 
then he. 

Take also the question of the House of Lords. It consists too 
exclusively of men of a particular position and in peculiar circum- 
stances, and is imduly Conservative in its composition. The seventy or 
eighty members who attend regularly and do the real work of the 
assembly are liable to be swamped on any important question by the 
votes of those who never attend except for the purpose of voting, and 
never vote except at the dictation of the Whip. The House of Lords 
has these and other serious faults. But a Second Chamber is 
absolutely necessary. All other Second Chambers that have ever been 
devised have much greater faults. The advantage of historical 
association in regard to a Second Chamber is inestimable. The House 
has in general shown a thorough knowledge of the real feeling of the 
country, a sincere re^ct for those feelings, and considerable tact in 
knowing when it ought to give way to them. In short, the practical 
advantages of the* House of Lords are so great, and there is so muob 
ability and such high personal character among its members, that it is 
in no present danger of being abolished. What will be its fate in the 
future, imd what ought to be its fate? These, 1 nmntaiu, are ques- 
tions whifffi we have no possiWe means of answering. It may, on the 
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one hand, before fifty jes^ are over, feJU into a .»ncces4on of bad 
hands and altogether lose the deUeacy of its touch in dealing with 
public opinion. The ability which adorns its benches may by some 
accident disappear. Its spirit and its views may become altogether 
incompatible with the spirit and the views of the nation* On the 
other handjjlt may have some grand opportunity and may prove itself 
worthy of the occasion. It may withstand some passing madness of 
the multitude, before which the House of Commons may have 
momentarily succumbed, and by doing so earn lasting gratitude. It 
may sustain the spirit of the people in some overwhelming national 
calamity. It may so act in some great national emergency as to 
render its position much stronger, instead of weaker, than it is now. 

It is, then, I say, utterly impossible to predict what reforms will 
be necessary in fifty years time. If we believe in the improvement 
of the human race, we may leave our descendants to look after these 
things for themselves. Don’t try to look too far forward. The 
beautiful hymn of Dr. Newman may apply to nations as well as to 
individuals — 

Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene j one step enough for me. 

The dislike to looking too far forward fortunately comes natural 
to the English people. Much of our greatness and our success comes 
from a happy propensity to concentrate' our attention upon the 
problem of the moment. The two extreme parties in the State seem 
to be those in whom this happy propensity is least strongly marked. 
Much harm is done by the speculative Radical who is always contem- 
plating and bringing upon the scene changes to be made in coming 
years. He unsettles men’s minds and diverts them from the business 
of the moment. But the Conservative who is always judging present 
measures, not on their merits, but by the measures to which they are 
likely to lead, and is always meeting us with the thin-end-of-the- 
wedge argument, is perhaps the more dangerous of the two. He is 
certainly by far the more miserable. 

There are some of these who carry their gloomy anticipations to 
an extraordinary extent. 

To anyone who has accustomed himself to look upon the present 
time in England as a mere continuation, rather better in most 
respects, but pot very different to the past and likely to lead to a 
rather better but not veiy different future, it is very astonishi^ to 
meet people who are really apprdiensive of something like an im- 
pepding revolution. And yet such people actually ezist. I have 
sopietimes, after passing the evening with them, attempted to realise 
what, supposing such a revolution to break out, wopld be my 
feelings as to tiie conduct hitherto pursu^, and the votes given in 
Parliament by ii^self apd those who hold the sai^ opinions as 
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I do. Should we be overwhelmed with our folly? Should we 
Btdke our breasts and say, ‘We are partly responsible for these 
things. Would that we had listened to our Conservative fri^ds, 
and leant all our weight towards pulling back while it was yet 
time’? I sometimes think that even in case of a revolution we 
should have a grain of comfort. Let us turn to the 4ime of the 
Great Rebellion for an example, and let us for the sake of argument 
assume that this rebellion was a wrong and mischievous thing. 
Who, I ask, were those who did most towards arresting it, and very 
nearly succeeded in doing so? Men like Hyde and Falkland, who, 
up to very nearly the last moment, were what we should now call 
moderate Liberals. Let us turn to the French Revolution. Is not 
Mirabeau now by general consent considered as the one man who, if 
he had lived, could have stemmed the tide ? I am inclined to believe 
that we should fight just as well on the side of order as any of those 
who began to pull back sooner ; that our past conduct would assist us 
rather than otherwise in so doing, and that at all events we should 
fight with a better conscience. 

But it is only for a moment that I allow myself to dream of a 
state of things which I see less signs of at present than there have 
ever been. Let us turn to another bugbear, which at all events has 
a show of reason. 

There are only a few people who imagine that we are on the eve 
of a revolution, but there are many who think that we are drifting 
very rapidly towards democracy. Now I am not much in favour of 
democracy, and I particularly dislike the feeling that we are doing 
anything very rapidly, so I should be glad to see what grounds there 
are for this belief. 

I think it arises in part from the mistake that I have already 
alluded to. People are apt to see a general principle in every measure, 
and to take for granted that that principle must eventually be pushed 
to its extreme limit. 

Because the Irish Church was disestablished and disendowed, they 
think that the English Church must be the same, quite forgetting 
that the former contained only one-eighth of the population — a 
drowsy, lukewarm, and unenterprising fraction ; and that the latter 
consists of the most fervent, zealous, and energetic part of the religious 
world in England, and forms a majority of the population. 

Again, because in Ireland it was found necessary to fix the rent of 
the agricultural tenant by an independent authority, and to give 
security of tenure in order to prevent the decision of that authority 
from being evaded,* the same thing, they say, must sooner or later be 
done in England, forgetting the complete difference of circumstanoes 
in the two countries. In Ireland the tenant was completely at the 
mercy of the landlord. He had no choice but to pay whatever rent 
was put upon him or go to the workhouse, unless by a miracle he 
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haxi money enough to emigrate. In Ireland a universal opinion 
existed that the tenant, as long as he paid his rent, had a right to be 
where he was, and that his rent ought not to be so high as in a 
roundabout way to deprive him of his right. It does not much 
matter how that opinion arose. It was partly from the knowledge 
that the tenant had nowhere else to go, partly from the indolence 
and perhaps from the kindness of the landlord in old days, partly 
from old traditions of the time when the land belonged to the clan, 
and though the chief could walk off with the produce pretty much as 
he pleased, he had no power to dispossess. But I am not concerned 
to trace the origin of this feeling that the tenant had a right to be 
there. There is no doubt that it existed to such an extent that a 
landlord who went cotmter to it had the opinion of everybody against 
him. Even his own class disapproved, and, as to the rest of the 
people, he might be shot down in broad daylight in the market-place 
of his own county town in the presence of every one of his neighbours 
and dependents, and the murderer might walk quietly off, perfectly sure 
that nobody would try to stop him or would give evidence against 
him if he was brought to justice. The Land Act may be said to have 
merely given shape and sanction to the general opinion of the country. 
Can anybody dream that such an opinion exists in England ? In 
England so far is the farmer from having nothing else to turn to, that 
he is constantly leaving his occupation for another, of his own free 
will. Very few sons of farmers in these days follow the profession of 
their fathers. There is no tradition in favour of joint ownership, and 
it is universally recognised that the connection between a landlord 
and tenant is simply and entirely of a commercial character. As 
long as the money laid out upon the land by the tenant is not con- 
fiscated by the landlord, the landlord is universally considered as 
perfectly justified at any moment in putting an end to his contract 
and entering into a new one with some one else. Any law to the 
contrary would in this country be not in accordance with public 
opinion, but directly against it. 

I have taken for examples two subjects on which the fears of the 
alarmists are particularly active, the Church and the land. If we were 
governed by some pedantic despot, who habitually pushed principles 
to an extreme and totally disregarded the vast difference which very 
often in reality exists between cases which are similar at first sight, 
there might perhaps be some cause for alarm among the landowners 
and the clergy. But, governed as we are by public opinion, 1 feel 
that these interests, instead of being weakened on account of the sup- 
posed precedent which has been established against them, are actually 
stronger, from no longer coming infer a share of the rebellious fiseling 
which existed against interests erroneously considered the same. 

Perhaps, however, the alarm to which I have alluded comes, alter 
all, not so much from an idea that principles once accepted must be 
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pushad to an extreme, as from an impression that a very strong^ 
Radical feeling exists in the country which would be glad of any 
pretence whatever for carrying out its designs. If this feeling really 
exists it will not be stopped, for want of a pretence. I doubt its 
existing to any great degree. But, be this as it may, nothing that 
we have yet done will really increase that feeling, and n^ vote that 
we have yet given and no action that we have yet taken will weaken 
any of us in opposing any future innovation of which we may disap- 
prove. A man who has shown that he considers that certain changes 
may be desirable, and that he is willing to assist in making those 
changes which he thinks right will act with double effect when he 
resists those which he thinks wrong. 

One point more and I have finished. Though up to this moment 
I am a warm adherent of the Liberal party, and hope and expect to 
remain so for the future, I emphatically decline to pledge myself. 

I have already said that it would be very foolish for any man to 
predict what his politics will be in ten years’ time. 

It may be that we shall some day see a so-called Conservative 
Government willing to seek out and redress grievances and to meet 
public opinion as it deliberately forms itself. Some enlightened 
Conservatives have before now professed to wish for something of the 
sort, but they have always been hampered by the bigoted and the 
stupid who form a large portion of their natural followers. But 
leaders may arise powerful enough to drag these gentlemen forward, 
and liberal enough to conciliate support from the other side. On 
the other hand, preposterous and unconstitutional theories may really 
be adopted by the so-called Liberal party, or that Caesarism which is 
often the offspring of Democracy may be seen approaching in the 
distance. 

Nothing of this seems to me in the smallest degree probable, but 
it is as well to be prepared for every contingency, and it is just pos- 
sible that we may some of us some day find ourselves changing our 
sides without changing our opinions. 

We must remember also that the position of parties may suddenly 
be disturbed by accidental circumstances — ^I mean circumstances 
that have nothing to do with the old difference between Whig and 
Tory. 

A war, for instance, may break out. It is sometimes thought that 
men of Whig opinions must necessarily under all circumstances incline 
to peace, because ninety years ago Charles Fox with a large section of 
the Whig party denounced the war with France, But ninety years 
before, that, it was the Whigs who were the war party and the Tories 
who advocated peace, and at last succeeded in making a very disgrace^ 
fill one. 

The Justice of each war ought to be judged exclusively by our 
view of the circumstances of the case mid the degree in which our 
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honour and interests are concerned ; but I am afraid that it is gene- 
rally judged also in part by the sympathy or antipathy which we feel 
towards some particular nation. 

Party politics may sometimes be mixed up with the question of 
peace or war ; but it is probable that any serious war in which we 
might be eigaged would cause a complete break-up and reconstruction 
of party arrangements. 

It is time that I brought this somewhat discursive paper to an 
end. In the course of it I have touched upon a variety of topics, 
many of which if thoroughly opened out would furnish matter for a 
whole volume of controversial writing. But my task will have been 
performed if I have shown that a member of a Whig family may 
sometimes happen to hold Whig doctrines without taking his views 
upon trust ; that a moderate Liberal may be as sincere and as decided 
in his opinions as the staunchest Tory or the most enthusiastic 
Eadical ; that it is not wise to look too far ahead in politics, and that 
not to push principles too far may be a principle in itself. 


Cowpxn. 
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TEE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


May 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY IN INDIA, 


I. 


I HAVE just returned from a short visit to our greatest dependency, 
India, The nmnher of visitors like myself is increasing yearly, and 
some of them have given their ‘ impressions de voyage.* It is not 
my intention to follow their example. What I propose to do is en- 
tirely different. I have taken some trouble to inform myself on the 
political questions which we all know are now most prominent in 
India, and I have had, perhaps, exceptional opportunities of judging 
of the views which guide and influence some of the leading spirits of 
the country. Consequently, being not unaccustomed to political dis- 
cussion, it may be of interest if I endeavour to explain the impression 
which has been produced on my mind by what I have seen, heard, 
and read. 

To begin, then, I would say that, strangely enough, the question 
■which now is coming to the front in England, that of local self- 
g^overnment, is, after making due allowance for the vast difference 
between the conditions of English and Indian life, one of the most 
important problems which Indian statesmen have to deal ■with. 

Assuredly, it is one of vast proportions. If we compare the auto- 
cratic and despotic system of Eussia, the enormous centralisation of 
France, or the intelligent hut stem central bureaucratism of Germany 
with the local autonomy of Switzerland, the State self-government of 
America, or the active local life of some of our colonies in the 
southern hemisphere, we see how wide the differences are, and what 
a vast field is open to the ingenuity and ■ the constructive power of 
the lawyer and the legislator. 

Obviously, then, if the rulers of a vast country like India — and 
many of us who have not seen something of it hardly appreciate, 
I think, how vast it is— are, after careful consideration and study, of 
opinion that the time has come when a somewhat greater extension 
should be given to the principle involved in the expression ‘ Local 
Self-government,’ they would not be doing their duty in the positions 
to which they have been called, they would be neglecting the highest 
Tesponsihilities and ignoring the greatest privileges of a Government 
worthy of the title of good, if they did not endeavour to do something 
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to accompliBh what they have satisfied themselves is for the benefit 
of the teeming populations under their sway. 

This, then, is the condition of things in India. Lord Kipon, his 
Council, and his Government have so satisfied themselves, and are 
proposing certain changes which have met with vrarm support in 
some quarters and stem disapproval in others. But before I go into 
this matter it is necessary to clear the ground, and the question im- 
mediately arises, Is this something new ? Is it, rightly or wrongly, 
the invention of the present Viceroy and the present Government of 
India ? Many have written and spoken as if they thought it Were 
so; but no error can be more fundamental. Many, again, have 
written and spoken not only as if it were so, but as if it had been in- 
vented and promulgated by a Liberal Viceroy for party and political 
objects. All this, however, is pure error. The thing, be it good or 
bad, was started years ago ; and even if its initiation was due to a 
Liberal Viceroy it had the support of a wise and discriminating Con- 
servative statesman who succeeded him. The two men to whom I 
am now referring are Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 

On the 14th of September 1864, Lord Lawrence’s Government (see 
Gazette of India, Extraordinary) issued a resolution in which it is said: — 

The people of this country are perfectly capable of administering their own 
local affairs. The municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them. . . . Holding the 
position we do in India, every view of duty and policy should induce us to leavo 
as much as possible of the business of the country to be done by the people, by 
means of funds raised by themselves, and to confine ourselves to doing those thinge 
which must be done by the Government ; and to influencing and directing, in a 
general way, all the movements of the social machine. 

Such was the view forcibly put in the plainest language worthy of 
the nian, which Lord Lawrence advanced as the basis of his legislation. 

Then Lord Mayo followed in 1870, and published a resolution 
(February 11), in the course of which he said, in the 23rd para- 
graph 

Local interest, supervision, and care are necessary to- success in the management 
of funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity, and local public works. 
The operation of this resolution in its full meaning and integrity wiU afford oppor- 
tunities for the development o^ self-government, for strengthening municipal 
institutions, and for the association of natives and Europeans, to a greater extent 
than heretofore, in the administration of affairs. 

Here was a wide and far-reaching p^gramme, which Lard Maya 
never could have expected to carry entirely into execution himself, 
but which prompted the measures he did introduce^ and which might 
serve as a basis and a guide to the legislation of fiar more ambitious^ 
but far less generous, politicians and statesmen. He lumself intro- 
duced in consequence the system of financial decentralisation, which 
is now firmly established and hi^ already been productive of murch 
good ; and he initiated, and Lord Northbrook passed in 1873, most 
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tile iMllfl'by wMch most of the municipal committees in India 
were called into existence and were chosen by Icksal election. 

Consequently, I have thus shown that the question now so hotly 
discussed is not a new one ; nay, on the contrary, that it has for 
years excited the attention of the Government of India ; and that 
therefore what Lord Eipon has done has merely been to cay that, in 
his opinion and that in the opinion of his Government, the time has 
come for another step in the direction started more than eighteen 
years ago by Lord Lawrence, and strongly sup^rted more than 
thirteen years ago by Lord Mayo. Surely, then, I am justified in 
saying that this at least is not precipitate legislation, and that if evil 
is caused to British rule in India, as some predict, by giving the 
natives a share in their local administration, that evil was begun 
long years ago. For what is it that the Government really propose ? 
Lord Mayo has practically, by the five years’ contract system, made 
the local governments independent of the Government of India; 
and now the Government of India propose that the local govern- 
ments should follow that successful precedent, and apply the principle 
in their financial relations with the local bodies beneath them. It is 
true that the resolution involved two consequences, viz, : 

(1) That the general system of appointment of local bodies had to 
be investigated ; and (2) that in many cases where none were found 
to exist, means had to be devised to create them ; but it is obvious 
that these are necessary corollaries of the system urged and enforced 
by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. Moreover, it is right to say 
even here that no blind uniformity, no unintelligent inelasticity, no 
hard and fast line came within the Government plan. What they 
did was this. They laid down the principle, and they left to each 
superior local government the power, nay more, they threw on them 
the duty, of making due arrangement and suitable provision for the 
wants and capabilities of their respective territories^ This, assuredly, 
is not unwise ; this can in truth hardly be. called the unreasoning 
action of the rash innovator careless of future consequences ! 

But in order to comprehend more, exactly the views of the Govern- 
ment, let us just look for a moment at some of the terms of the re- 
solution of the 18th of May, 1882, which- followed and amplified the 
original resolution of the 30th of September, 1881, and of the expla- 
nation contained in the letter written in October last to the Bombay 
Government. 

In the former, paragraph 5, there is ^d : — • 

As education advances, there is rapidly grow^ up all over the country an - 
intelligent class of puMc-Spirited m«n, whom it is not only had policy, but sheer 
waste of power, to fail to ixtilise. The task of administration is yearly heconfing 
more onerous as the country progresses in civilisation and material prosperity. 
The annual .reports of every Government tell of an ever-ini^asing burden laid upon 
the shoulders of the local officers. The cry is everywhere for increased establish- 
ments. The universal complaint in all departments is that of overwork. Under 
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these eixtiimstftnces it heeomes Impem^ 'to look eamsond for some 

jsSaem of relief j and the Govetnor-Generei hi Ctowoil has no heatation in stating 
his conviction that the only reasonable pto open to the Government is to induce 
the people themselves to imdertake, as far as may he, the management of their own 
affairs ; and to develop, or create if need be, a capacity for self*help in respect of 
all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained in the hands of the 
representatives of Government. 

Surely in this we can find nothing exceeding or antagonistic to 
the principles of Lord Mayo and Lord Lawrence; and that is con- 
firmed by the letter to the Bombay Q-overnment, in which it is said 

The desire of the Government of India is not to force upon all parts of the 
country a uniform system of its own devising, but to secure the gradual training of 
the best, most intelligent, and most influential men in the community to take an 
interest and an active part in the management of their local affairs. 

Consequently, my argument is, I think, proved— viz. that the 
proposals of the Government are the continuation of a policy long 
since deliberately adopted ; a policy not carried into execution reck- 
lessly, but with due regard to local possibilities and capabilities, as 
well as local requirements. 

In support of the latter part of the proposition, I have only 
further to bring forward the fact that the Government of the Central 
Provinces has, I believe, already passed its Act, and that the Bengal 
Government has practically completed, and, I believe, by this time, 
introduced its Local Government Bill ; and that all the other govern- 
ments are already deep in the preparation of similar measures. That 
they will vary and vary widely is evident and notorious, atid is cer- 
tainly not only foreseen by, but within the intention of, the Govern- 
ment of India ; for in the original May resolution there is said : — 

The Governor-General in Council does not require the adoption of the system 
of election in all cases, though that is the system which he hopes will ultimately 
prevail throughout the country, and which he wishes to establish now as widely as 
local circumstances will permit. Election in some form or other should be gene- 
rally introduced in to^ros of any considerable size, but may be extended more 
cautiously and gradually to the smaller municipalities. 

And again : — 

As to the system of election to be followed, the Governor-General in Council 
would here, also, leave a large discretion to the local governments. 

Terrible innovation! startling radicalism! Surely the prophets 
who say this plan of the G^vemmait is the commencement ef the 
decline and fall of British rule in India are drawing mighty oonclo- 
sions from premisses of mouse-like proportions I . And ^ill more so, 
when we find that in many pal ts of India, ani notably in the Central 
Provinces and In the Horth-Welt, these very institutions hdve existed 
in many towns for several y^s past. Let me quote an example. 1 
find that at Dongargarh, at a Durbar held by Mr. Morris, who is 
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shortly to retire from the office of Chief CommissioDer of the Central 
ProTinoes, which he has so ably iftd honourably £lled, it was stated 
that the regulations made ten or welve years ago forjintroduoing the 
elective principle into the constitution of the inu|iici{ial committees 
of the iWger towns have been completely successful. The consequence 
was that when the Grovernment of J^dia indicated its opinipn that the 
time had come for a further extension of the principle, the Central 
Government was quite ready, and wels, owipg to its previous expe- 
rience, able to be the first to carry a deliberate Act for the accom- 
plishment of the object in view — an Act under which, if I am not 
mistaken, a number of administrative rules have already been pro- 
mulgated. 

So much for this, the main part of the case. It now devolves 
upon me to mention and deal with some of the chief objections 
r^dsed to the principle of the measure. Of these many are to be 
finmd m the Anglo-Indian press ; some I have heard used in conver- 
sation. 

It is said, for instance, that if the local duties discharged hitherto 
by the collectors, magistrates, or other officials, are taken out cAheir 
hands, their position will be lowered, and, consequently, their influence 
and authority will be seriously impaired. And still more so, it is 
alleged, will this he the case, as, where municipalities have existed, 
it has hitherto been the practice that the chief executive officer of 
each district should be the chairman of those municipalities or local 
boards within his jurisdiction, and should therefore exercise a direct 
control over their proceedings, hut now under the plan of the Govern- 
ment this is no longer to be so. 

In reply to this, I would say in the first place that it is true the 
Government stated in their resolution of the 18th of May that it was 
their wish ‘ to see non-official persons acting, wherever practicable, as 
chairmen of local boards ; ’ but they not only laid down no rule, hut 
even pointed out there might probably he districts where for the 
present this would not be possible. But the real answer is this, that 
the Government plan reserves to the executive officer a revising con- 
trol over the acts of the municipalities and local bodies, and points 
out carefully that this is the part of the system which each govern- 
ment must carefully consider and legislate upon. Surely, then, the 
local officer will occupy a far more important, though in most cases 
it is to he hoped a far less onerous position, when he can only inter- 
fere as a deu8 ex moMna^ whose potent hand will alone he felt if 
the local body has failed in its duty, or requires to he checked in any 
undue exercise of authority, qr if its acts have to he oonfirmed by 
him* This is provideii for ly the llih paragraph of fie resolution 
of the 1 8th of May ; which al^ poinis out under what circumstances 
the Government should have the power of entirely superseding the 
local authority, just as, in fhot, in England the Government^ through 
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the Local Government Board, Imve the power In certain cases to 
supersede local authoiities, and jntt as in others the action of the 
local authority, to be valid and conlplete, has to be oo!]£ntied by the 
Local Government Board, 

The next olgection urged is, that the plan may be all very well ; 
that it map be desirable to have local boaMs; but that, in &ct, it 
will not be possible in the great majority of districts, for the simple 
reason that persons capable of performing the duties are not to be 
found ; and that even if there be capable persons, they will not do 
the work without salary, and that the native is naturally so subser- 
vient and so unstraightforward that you may be certain that the work 
will be done (if it is done) only in the wav indicated by the local 
officer, or in a method so unsatisfactory and so extravagant that the 
cost will far exceed both what is reasonable and what would have 
been incurred under the old system. But, in reply, I would say an 
ounce of experience is worth a bushel of argument. In the Central 
Provinces no such results have followed ; on the contrary, as I have 
shown above, the experiment has, where tried, been eminently suc- 
cessful ; and what is the advantage of the civilisation and education 
we boast to have introduced into India during the long years of our 
rule, if we cannot give the more educated natives a chance at least 
of having something to say in the management of their hospitals, 
their roads, their schools, their sanitary matters, and so on ? Thk® 
men may not be» forthcoming at once ; they may commit blunders ; 
they may be corrupt; they may have relied too much on the initiative 
of the district officer ; they may be more extravagant ; they may do 
the work less efficiently; but, as they will have in the end to pay, they 
will ultimately learn their work, discard their inertness, be neither 
afraid of the responsibility nor indignant because in the last resort 
the executive-officer and the Government have the right of control 
and cati compel them to spend their money, nor commit more errors 
than many a local officer himself. In fact and in short, they, being 
of an assimilative nature, will go through the • same process many a 
local board in England has laboriously traversed. There are many 
other arguments used, which owe their origin, I feSr, more to pre- 
judice than reason — ar^ments which their authors do not like to 
put into print, but which one hears frequently used in conversation. 
These I mention to dismiss without further notice ; so that I may 
come to a short statement of the main points to be urged in favour 
of the action of the Government, in favour of the view tb^ have 
strongly pronounced that after these many years the time has come 
for a further development of the policy of Lord Ldwreace and Lord 
Mayo. 

What is the object of our rule in India ? Is it only to provide an 
opening for our active and intelligent youth who fill the Wny vain- 
able positions in the public seMce there? or is it to give the 
You XIIL— No. 75. 3 1) 
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advatitages of good goveniment and education to the teeining popular 
tion of that mighty dependency, and gradually to it them to the 
duties which devolve on the instructed and intelligent citiaens of every 
land ? I think too well of the vast majority of my feUow-oountiymea 
to doubt that they will say the latter is the true object. That, then, 
is an object both social and political, and of the irst importance ; 
and, if it is made real and not nominal, we must begin by selecting op^ 
portunities in which the natives may thus commence to serve them- 
selves and their fellows. Such opportunities could not have been 
more carefully safeguarded than by the moderate and elastic proposals 
of the Government. 

To-day, what with the spread of education, the influence of a free^ 
press, the vastly increased means of communication, and the extension 
of our own European ideas, the people, even of such a country as 
India, are moved in a way unknown to the ruder populations of less 
fortunate countries. We have taught them to expect more both from 
us and for themselves ; and it is far wiser to satisfy their legitimate 
aspirations in a useful and peaceable manner, than to induce them 
by stem refusal to look for other and more dangerous means of grati- 
fying it. 

This view has been largely adopted by the most able Indian 
administrators and ofScials, whether Liberal or Conservative. Mr. 
Bivers Thompson, the present excellent Conservative Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, said in a speech made in the Bengal Legislative 
Council — 

It is a measure which the Viceroy is very anxious to see established throughout 
the country, and which, speaking personally for myself, I am strongly anxious to 
support as hilly as I can. I think, after a rule of a hundred years in India, it 
would rather be a disgrace to us than otherwise if we could not say the time has 
come when we should give to the people of this country a much larger share in the 
administration of their local affairs. 

Sir Charles Aitchison, the energetic Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, says that the ‘ whole policy expressed in the resolution of the 
18tb of May is, in his judgment, conceived in a wise and liberal spirit.^ 
But it is needless to quote more. I know that one government was 
opposed to it ; but it has now sensibly accepted the decision of the 
superior authority' and the majority. 

Outside India, too, the policy has been largely discussed, and some 
able letters for and against have appeared in the columns of the 
Times, Mr. Haggard, in his observations published inthat news^ 
paper on the 29th of January, really, in my view, hit the nml on the 
head, when he said-: — ‘ In my opinion there is no greatef'squrce of 
disaffection in India than the fact that all the wealthy, the persons 
of influence who are natives of India, stand outside the circle of 
administrative power. Admit* them to that circle, and have strong 
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European officers near at hand to 'irateh, encourage, and, if need be 
criticise, and great pow^ will be added to the British rule.’ 

That even now the adoption of the policy has produced something 
of this effect may be seen by the enthusiasm with which Lord Eipon’s 
action has been received by the organs of native opinicm ; by the 
gratitude publicly expressed ; and by the premature desire enounced 
in many places for an extension of his term of office* It now, of 
course, remains for the natives to prove their capacity by deeds not 
words ; but I believe that the liberal spirit of the vast majority of 
Indian statesmen will rapidly obtain this convincing endorsement ; 
and that the few old-fashioned though able civil servants who do not 
like to surrender any power which they are conscious they have 
honourably and usefully wielded, will admit that the policy of the 
Viceroy has, in this respect at least, done something rather to pro- 
long than to shorten, rather to strengthen than to weaken, British 
rule in India. It is with this conviction that I have written this 
paper to vindicate a policy which I think has not been fully under- 
stood by the British public. 


IL 


The subject which I next proceed to consider is Mr. Ilbert’s bill. 
What is the bill, and what does it propose to do ? Let us take the 
answer from his own mouth. It is a bill for ‘ modifying the existing 
law and removing the present bar upon the investment of native 
magistrates in the interior with powers over European British 
subjects.’ It is a bill ‘ to remove from the code, at once and 
completely, every judicial disqualification which is based merely on 
race distinctions.’ 

These are large and generous objects ; and naturally the question 
presents itself, How did the matter arise, and what induced the 
Government to propose legislation on so important a subject ? 

The answer is this. In 1882 the Code of Criminal Procedure 
was passed. It was essentially an Act for the oonsolidation, not for 
the amendment, of the existing law. When the bill was near its 
final stage, the attention of the Government of India was, on the 
20th of March 1882, called to the question of the jurisdiction of 
native magistrates over European British subjects by Mr. Cockerell, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, on behalf of Sir A^ley Eden, 
the Lieutpant-Governor, in consequence of a note from Mr. Gupta 
of the Bengal Civil Service. Mr. Gupta hoped that the Government 
might deal with the matter in that bill; but this was held to be 
imdesirable, and it was understood tlmt it would be considered in 
time for separate legislation, if legislation were decided on, in the 

3 l>2 - ^ 
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winter sessian of 1683. The result was tibat the bill whi<^ has 
attracted such attention was introduced by l|f. Ilbert. 

The points next to be considered are tiiese : — 

1. What are the arguments for the bill, and what the necessity ? 

What are the authorities in favour of the bill, and what will be 
result of the bill ? o 

2. What are the arguments against the bill, and what are the 
authorities ? 

3. What are the conclusions we, as impartial Englishmen, ought 
to draw ; and should we or should we not desire to see the bill become 
law ? 

To deal with the first, viz. the arguments for the bill; the 
necessity for the bill ; the authorities in favour of the bill ; and the 
probable results of the bill. 

The existing law was established in 1872, after mature delibera- 
tion, under the auspices of Mr. Justice Stephen, for reasons which he 
has himself so admirably explained in the columns of the Times. 

It was even at that ticae proposed by the Hon, Mr. (now Sir 
Barrow) Ellis to abolish the * invidious distinction ’ which it was said 
would be created if any native covenanted civil servants were 
excluded from the exercise of certain powers, viz. over European 
British subjects, which exclusion would place them in an inferior 
position to their English brethren. It was argued by others that 
the restriction embodied a stigma on the native community 
generally ; and that if natives were competent to try Europeans in 
the presidency towns, there seemed to be no reason why they should 
not also b© competent in the Mofussil (country districts away from 
the said towns). The proposal was, however, negatived by seven votes 
to five. 

To-day these same arguments are used; and in addition it is 
urged that now that native covenanted civilians may shortly be 
expected to hold the ofiBce of district magistrate or sessions judge, 
it is also, as a matter of administrative convenience, desirable 
that they should have power to try all classes of persons brought 
before them ; and that the incapacity, if continued, is likely seriously 
to afreet the efficiency of district administration. And it is further 
said that the bill is the natural result of admitting natives to the 
civil service ; that it only removes race distinction of judges ; that it 
is a small and tentative measure ; that it is better the change, which 
is inevitable, should be made wh^ it could be applied to very few 
men and its working carefully watched, rather than to wait for a 
time when one-sixth of the civil service will be composed of natives* 
Finally it is stated that practically all the local governments are now 
in favour of the change, and that the MU leaves aU existing 
guards untouched. 

So much for a summary of fhe arguments for the bill, the neces- 
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sity of which has only been urged on the ground of poanble future 
inconvenience in the administration of justice. Even Mr. Gupta 
does not put the argument of necessity higher than it is due to natives 
in his position that this jurisdiction should be given; and Sir Ashley 
Eden puts it that, as a ‘ question of general poHcy, it seems right.* 
CbnsequetAly the argument of necessity is obviously a weak one, and 
can be left out of future consideration. 

Next, what are the authorities in favour of the bill ? Of past 
officials the following are quoted : — Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Sir 
Kichard Temple, Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Barrow Ellis, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir Ashley Eden ; but I understand some of them 
do not entirely accept the allegation. Of present officials, the Viceroy 
himself. Sir Stuart Bay ley. Sir Charles Aitchison, and, it is said, most 
of the governments of the different provinces. 

Finally, the probable result of the bill is declared by its authors 
to be very small. If carried, it would at present admit only two 
persons to this jurisdiction, and it would be three or four years before 
their number would be increased to five. But the advantage, it is 
said, would be that, the number being so small, the Anglo-Indian 
public would have no difficulty in supervising the exercise of the 
jurisdiction, and the native judges would, so to speak, be gradually 
broken in to their duties and responsibilities. 

Such then, I believe, is the bare and unbiassed summary of what 
is said in favour of the measure. Now I come to 

2. The arguments urged, and the authorities quoted, against the 
bill. 

It is said that there is no administrative necessity, and that no 
such necessity is likely to arise ; that the majority of the local govern- 
ments and of the Council only proposed to give the jurisdiction to 
civilians who had been to England, who only number nine in all 
India ; that those native civil servants who have been nominated in 
India without competition and without going to England are totally 
unfit to exercise the jurisdiction ; that there is no element of stability 
or finality in the measure ; and that it is, in short, proposed to give 
jurisdiction 'to a class admittedly inefficient, apt to be partial, and 
who^ judgments would not be accepted as satisfactory. 

Further, it is argued that the natives do not care for the conces- 
sion, except possibly as a stepping-stone to further demands ; that the 
whole English community is against it ; that few judges, and no non- 
official petsons, had been consulted before the introdtmtion of thebill ; 
that the measure has already caused, and that if carried the exercise 
of the jurisdiction would hereafter create, cohiitant bitter racial 
quarrels and hatred, which have of late years at least been quiesceit, 
if not extinct ; and that consequently the bill was most inopportune 
and unwise. Moreover, it is alleged that it will create a lesd danger 
to those planters and others living in the Mofussil far from other 
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even now are exposed to false criminal eliarges 
pofM } 3 f Ijihg evidence whicli even an expmenoed and anprejndioed 
Eompean has difficulty in sifting; charges made, too, in |daoes where 
good legal advice is not available ; and that consequently it wiE dis^ 
eourage TCn gHsh settlers and the investm^t of English capital, and 
that it will of necessity seriously check and injure the future develq^ 
ment of India. 

Again, it is said that special tribunals for the trial of Englishmen 
exist in China, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, &c., and why should they not 
exist in India, a country above all others full of personal laws and 
customs ? And further, that notwithstanding the assertion of the 
Government, this bill does not really abolish all racial judicial die* 
tinctions, for what are called the safeguards only apply to Europeans, 
and the exclusive authority of the High Court is, as far as Europeans 
are concerned, maintained in its entirety. 

Once more, military authorities assert, that if such jurisdiction 
were exercised over one of their men they fear it would be impossible 
to control their regiments; and Englishwomen allege that they 
resent the proposal that they .should be subjected to the juris- 
diction of a native magistrate, not qualified to judge fairly in their 
cases because he is totally ignorant of the position women occupy in 
Europe. 

Such is the summary of the arguments used against the bill. Now 
who and what are the authorities for these arguments ? It must be 
said, I think, the whole non-official English popidation of India, an 
enormous preponderance also of the officials, and many of the most 
experienced Governors, as, for example, the present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, Mr. Rivers Thompson. The feeling has been warmly 
expressed by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Vehement speeches have been delivered at public meetings 
both in the towns and up country, and the agitation has been so 
strong that the disloyal proposal has even been made that the volun- 
teers should resign en masse. 

Snob, flien, is the state of opinion on the question pra and 
It Bow xemaios for me to treat of the third head, and to dmw the 
condoslons from these opposing premisses. 

3. Is it desirable to see the bill become law, and i^hat toe the 
impresi^OQS produced on me as ^ outsider by these dondictiiig aigu* 
ments? 

1 caamot help saying that at the first blush, before I had c&relully 
examined the case, I was struck with the argument of equality, and 
1 felt that, unless ofher considerations prevailed, it seemed the 
XMStural sequence of the policy by which natives have been admitted 
to the ciyil service, and to judicial position, that they ^muld alio 
have junadiction in the Moiassil over European -British subjects. 
But, to my regret, the more I examined it the more did I find that 
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the argmaeat . eqii^ down, and that that was the only 

atrong and valid argument in favour of ^ eha^e ; whereas, apart 
from the question of prejudice, which in this matte cannot be ignored, 
there are pow^ul reasons against the proposaL 

It mu^ strike any one that there was tko popular dwand for the 
change ; miy, that no one troubled himself on the subject except 
Mr. Gupta, and that it was owing to his desire to add to the dignity 
of his personal position that the question was brought to the notice 
of the Supreme Government by Sir Ashley Eden. Again, it Is obvious 
that it would have been better if the Government, before introducing 
the bill, had endeavoured not only to ascertain the views of the 
provincial administrations, but also those of the judges, the minor 
officials, and the non-official Anglo-Indian population whose privileges 
and liberties were to be affected by the change. If they had done 
this, I think the enormous consensus of opinion they would have 
found against the bill — a consensus only paralleled, I am told, by the 
unanimity exhibited at the time of the introduction of the Black 
Acts — would have prevented their proposing it. 

There is no doubt, as I can bear witness, that the alarm which is 
rightly or wrongly felt is genuine ; that the bill has raised a vast 
bitterness of feeling which had slept for many years ; and that, even 
if it is dropped now, as I think it should be, it will take a consider- 
able time to appease the angry sentiments aroused. Moreover, I am 
obliged to admit that there is some ground for the distrust which is 
towards native judges, a distrust which is shown in many cases by natives 
themselves. 1 am told on credible authority that, where they have 
the option, the natives themselves in the great majority of oases elect 
to be tried by the Englishman in preference to their fellow country- 
man. A General of long experience in, and consideiable knowled^ 
of, India assured me that this feeling with regard to the superior 
ness, or perhaps the superior judicial power, of the Englishman extends 
so far that invariably, where a native officer has the opportunity of 
being tried by court-martial on which Englishmen sit, instead of 
being tried by other native officers, his pee(r% he selects what I may 
call the English tribunal. I heard from others, that it is to English- 
men natives constantly have recourse to settle disputes betwe^ thass, 
when their natural litigiousness will allow them to settle anything^ jhi 
a peaceful manner. And there is no doubt that we, as the conquorh^ 
people, should be doing something admoet tmexamjded in histoiy^ 
against the wishes of nearly the whole Engli^ 
to insist that they should be tried by native judges. Jk corntries 
not under our rule, we do not submit to such trial ; why^ wTiloaff 
on grounds of ui^ent necessity, should we submit in 

4i&ln, is it accurate that this bill abolishesi as Mr. Bbert says, 
< at once and completely ’ every judicial disqualifiteicsi based mexdiy 
>on race distinctions ? The answer is, distinotlj, No. Why not ? 
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Because iiie bill does not now propose that aU native inag^ 

have the power, nor did Mr. G^upta, but only certain selected 
ones. Moreover, there is no real equality, as all the existing safe- 
guards are retained. They are — 

1. Under the Code European British subjects can only receive 
irom magistrates and sessions-judges half the punishment of imprison- 
ment to which natives are liable. 

2. The European has the right of appeal in all eases. 

3. He has a right to a mixed jury. 

4. All privileges of the Habeas Corpus Act are retained ; as well 
as the exclusive jurisdiction of the High Court, sessions-judges, and 
first-class magistrates. 

Surely, if we are to have equality between the rulers and the 
ruled, something might be said against these especial privileges. 
But, on the other hand, also, if we are to have equality, there are many 
privileges'^of the natives which cannot be maintained. Mohammedan 
married women are not required to give evidence in open court, as it 
is agatot the practices of their religion. There are many rajahs all 
over India— ay, I heard there are over a thousand in Calcutta alone — 
who have the like privileges, to which they hold tenaciously, and who 
therefore, to the great cost of litigants, have to be examined privately 
by commission, and so on. If the natives were asked whether they 
would rather that matters should remain as they are, or that these 
privileges should be abolished, and that all the persons above 
mentioned should be put on the same footing as Englishmen, whilst 
at the same time in return the jurisdiction of a few native magistrates 
should be extended to European British subjects, such a storm would 
be raised as would assuredly seriously shake the very foundation of 
British rule in India. 

Again, it is clear that the Supreme Government can hardly say 
that they have the support of all the provincial governments. For 
instance, from Madras, Mr. Qtant Duff merely writes on the ‘ logical 
reason,’ which I admit fascinated me also, in which he is supported 
by the Coihmander-in-Chief ; but the other two experienced members 
of Coundl, Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Hudleston, are sirongly oj^sed, 
md the bulk of judicial, official, and civilian opinion throughout 
India is avowedly against the change. ^ 

Consequently, to sum up, the case stands thus The administra- 
Hve ajgument in favour of the bill is too weak and too remote to be 
maintained. The argument of judicial equality breaks down on care- 
fell examination. The amount of equality produced would be very 
small, whereas the«opposition to the change is widespread and deeply 
rooted. It would 1^ to further demands, which we— as the race 
rulmg by conquest in the first place, and, ! uiffiesitaUngly say, 
govenmmnt m the 8econd---eonM not conoedb 

Consequently, I think that, notwithstanding Lord Hartington^ 
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reply that he agrees in fche conclusion the lime has come when 
it is necessary^to make tbe alterations in the I&w ’yfltich are proposed in 
Mr. Ilhert’s bill, the time has not comej the necessity has not been 
proved, and the arguments against are of the greatest for^^^ It is 
clear that the Viceroy and the Supreme O-ovemment proposed the 
alteration irith the best intentions, and an earnest dofiir© to do ab- 
stract justice ; but, when carefully examined, tbe other o<Misid0rati<Mas 
far prevail, for it would be serious indeed to create disooidBnt Mid 
disaffection amongst Anglo-Indians, to discourage British investment 
of capital, and to check tbe increas of trade at a time when, as I 
shall show, Indian prospects are so favourable. 

I hope therefore earnestly, that the Indian Government wMl, 
instead of only postponing the bill to next winter, at once announce 
that it is dropped, and that in the hot weather the excitement and 
bitterness the proposal has created, may be dried up and forgotten, 
and India may go on in her present career of mature pr%res8 and 
prosperity. 


III. 

I mentioned above that Indian prospects, speaking from the point 
of view of trade, are very favourable. This is so if nothing uncot- 
pected and untoward should occur to disturb them. India is essen-^ 
tially an agricultural country, and its grain-producing area, or rather 
the area on which grain may be produced, is so vast, that anything 
which gives its trade in com the slightest impetus, is of incalculable 
advantage to the country and the people. Now it so happms that, 
since the period of the last Russo-Turkish war, such an impetus has 
been given to the growth and the export of wheat. The war in ques- 
tion checked the usual supply of wheat agoing to the west from the 
Black Sea provinces of Russia. It coincided with somewhat increased 
railway and other accommodation being made available in seme of 
the best wheat-growing districts of India ; and the consequence was 
that India was able to introduce herself as a competitor in our maiv 
kets. From that moment, as the agricultural returns show, ihd 
annual growth and the aimoal export of wheat have been steadily 
creasing. Major Baring intimates, in his budget for this year, that 
he is alive to the fact, and that he is doing all in his power to eauiae 
a reduction in the cost of the railway carriage q^ , grain the 
interior to the ports. Every anna so economised*wiR^.naturaliy pro- 
mote further extension of the wheat-growing axetbf and, as two 
important lines lure makiiig the reduction in chaige, thek example 
wiU of neoesaty in the course of time lead to similar reductions on 
other railroads. 
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some new lines are opaied every yeaar ; and, as years go on, 
move land, now incapable of bringing its prodnee into the market 
to want of means of communication, will have the opportunity of 
entering the field ; so this, too, will add to the quantity available for 
oxport. 

Consequently, I look upon it as an established fact that India is 
rapidly becoming an important wheat-producing country, and that its 
export thereof will steadily increase and enter into serious competi- 
tion with Ammca. The disadvantage it labours under is the greater 
distance and therefore the greater cost of sea carriage. The advan- 
tage it has is the great cheapness of labour, which causes the cost of 
production to be particularly small. The experience, then, of the 
past few years amply justifies the assertion that this trade is destined 
materially to improve the commerce of India, and with it the pro- 
sperity of its people. 

I have referred to railway extension. Of course the number of 
miles of railway at work in India and the number annually opened 
offer a subject of ridicule if Compared with American figures. In the 
United States at the end of 1882 there were about 110,000 miles 
open, and the rate of increase is at present about 10,000 miles 
annually; whereas at the same date in India about 10,250 miles 
were open and the addition is only of something like 500 miles a 
year, although at present about 2,300 miles are in course of construc- 
tion. 

When the famine commission reported in 1880 it was stated 
broadly that, in order to alleviate the distress and death caused by 
these periodical visitations, some 5,000 miles of railway were required 
in various parts of the country. Of these, speaking roundly, about 
2,000 have been constructed or authorised, leaving about 3,000 to 
be constructed in the future. The question whether these lines will 
be remunerative or not hardly enters. To put it plainly, I may say 
they are wanted in order to sive life. At the same time this necessity 
increases the difficulties Indian financiers have to encounter in 
deciding both on the question of what lineB are to be constructed, 
and how they are to be constructed; that is to say, whether by 
t^oveemment itself by private persons under a G-ovemment guarantee, 
or by capitalists without Government assistance. The battle of the 
gauges, in which those two able brothers the Stracheys were the fbre- 
most combatants, is constantly recurring. On this point I think I 
may say their policy has at least led to one cardinal error, which in 
sny opinion must be corrected in tbe interests of Indian trade gene- 
imUy. Bombay, on the west, is the centre of Indian commerce, and 
Calcutta on the east. The East Indian Bailway gives firstnrate ao- 
oommodation on the broad gauge from Oalcutta to Delhi and the 
grand district beyond, l^re oight tC 1^, but there is not, similar 
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unbr oken accommodation betweenDelM and Bombay, From Bombay 
to Abmedabad tbe broad-gauge Hue is excellent and es^cellently 
managed ; but then in this all-important main route comes a break 
of gauge with all its attendant evils and expenses, and passengers 
and goods have all to be shifted to the poor little narrow-gauge Baj- 
putana-Malwa line up to Delhi. This must be altered ; the sooner 
the better. The principle, I take it, upon which narrow^uge lines 
are or can be constructed is clearly this only, that where neither private 
persons nor Government can expect a fair proht for many years to 
come on a broad-gauge line, and where it is not or is not in all pro- 
bability likely to become a main or through line, it may be wise to 
have narrow-gauge feeders, notwithstanding their great inconvatdenoe; 
but it is obviously bad economy and foolish want of foresight to 
build a narrow-gauge railway which is, or must become, an important 
line of communication between districts themselves served in other 
directions by broad-gauge lines, because forsooth at first it will not 
pay a good dividend. I hope, therefore, that the Eajputana foly 
will not be repeated. I am able to say from personal inquiry that 
the principal governments are warmly alive to the enormous import- 
ance of extending as rapidly as may be the railway area. One need 
only look at the Indian railway map to see what vast tracts of 
country are stiU without this vital means of communication. Look, 
for instance, at the enormous territory between Madras on the souGi 
and Calcutta on the north. But the action of the local governments 
is often checked not only by the diflSculty of deciding on what plan 
the line is to be constructed, but also by tbe interference of the Indian 
Council, which, not unnaturally, occasionally looks at the finaneial 
questions submitted to their approval from more of an English point 
of view. I have in Parliament frequently urged that Government 
uught here to have nothing to do with railway construction «r 
management ; that its duty is simply to enforce general regulations 
for the safety and convenience of the public; and that it would be 
evil on a Variety of groimds if we were to depart from these prindples. 
The more I have studied the matter the more am I satisfied that 
these principles are sound ; but my visit to India has at least taught 
me this, that aU Indian questions cannot be solved on tbe same lines 
which govern our action at home. It may, for instance, ultimately 
prove a necessity for the Indian Government themselves to build Hie 
rest of the famine lines. Nevertheless, be that as it may, etm as 
regards India, I think reasonably rapid railway extension widch. all 
admit is of such vast importance, will be best obtained 1^ meauB of 
the legitimate encouragement of private enterprisei 

I will not say more at present on this subject — ^as it H sa vast that 
it would l^d me beyond the reasonable limiteof an arride— except to 
express a hope that the Government at home may do all in its power 
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lo pfomote this essential elanent of Indian prosperity^ not only 
beeaoaeof the influaice railways have on Indian trade^ but also 
bewuse it is the duty of Gov^mm^t to eneourage as &r as it can 
ti^ pioduction of fresh outlets of oocupation and bread-winning for a 
population the Increase of which we propeHy no longer allow to be 
riieeked either by internecine quarrels, or, as far as ww have been 
able to mitigate their effects, by periodical famines. 

There are many other subjects which are, I hnd, engaging the 
attention of most of the governments of India, For instance, Mr. 
Grant Duff in Madras, and Sir Alfred Lyall in the North-West 
Provinces,' have done, even in the riiort time they have been in power, 
and are doing, much to improve the forest service, which in India, as 
now in Europe, is of the first importance, both on climatic and com- 
mercial grounds. 

Again, I had the opportunity of visiting a few of the prisons, and 
judging for myself of the care, intelli^nee, and energy with which 
the prison service has been organised, and of learning that in India, 
as in Great Britain, one of the difficulties the authorities have to 
grapple with is to find suitable remunerative employment for the 
prisoners without unduly competing with free labour. 

Then, notwithstanding the cost of the Egyptian contingent. 
Major Baring’s budgets prove that the Government is doing all it 
can to reduce the taxation on the necessaries of life, e,g. salt, and to 
encourage the new trades which are gradually assuming large propor- 
tions. When the disturbance caused by Mr, Ilbert’s bill has died 
out, I believe the importance of the Indian tea trade will continue to 
increase. The growth of cinchona also is yet capable of large exten- 
sion, and will lead to profitable results. And the example which is 
set by the Government in these and many other ways is of value 
also from the fact that it is closely watched and followed by many of 
the more intelligent rulers of the native states. Thus, for instance, 
that most active and capable Indian Cole, if I may vent|ire to call 
him so, Surgeon-Major Hendley, last year induced the Maharajah of 
Jeypore to undertake the responsibility and the considerable cost of 
an exhibition of Indian raw produce and manu&cttires, which was 
opm to the public free, attracted large numbers of visitors, and was 
productive of much good. To give an instance or two. It contained 
the best and most complete collection of what are called fismine 
grains, and in consequence Dr. Hendley was able to make arrange- 
ments for the proper chemical analysis of their respective nutritive 
values, which had not and could not have been previously made, and 
wMch of course wMl be hereafter of great importance. 

Another example is that, in consequence of the exhibition, a fine 
bed di gypsum was discovered on the Maharajah’s territory, so that a 
new industry will be added, vias. that of the manufftcture of plaster of 
Faris, 
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Such faatiiy I thipk» go to swell the promiae oliacreaBing prosperity 
for the coimtry. That there are evils to giMird agaiast, I do not for a 
moment desire to ignore. The want of intelligenoe of some of the 
rulers of native states, their swollen armies, their iilK>rganised 
administration and taxati<!^n, may cause diMoulties hex^lsalter, but they 
can be nothing in comparison to those which have in former years 
been surmounted. 

The death of a man of great capacity, acuteness, and energy may — 
as was the case shortly after I was at Hyderabad, when Sir Salar Jung 
died so suddenly — create a gap very difficult to fill ; but this, again, 
could only really be the cause of temporary embarrassment. 

On the other hand, too, as in England so in India, there may be, 
owing to the restless activity of the English blood, an inclination to 
over-legislate which wise rulers will have to check. Perhaps, too, 
there may be, in the anxiety to produce favourable budgets, in some 
respects a tendency to unwise economy, as I think is the case in the 
reduction of the judges’ salaries. But all these things are not 
permanent impediments to progress ; their effect can but be temporary. 
I see no reason to share the opinion entertained by some that the days of 
British rule in India are numbered. On the contrary, I think, not- 
withstanding errors into which even the ablest administrators must 
fall from time to time, there is yet a great future in store for India 
under our sway. That sway assuredly at the present day, by the 
advantage of freedom from internal quarrel, by the commencement 
of a system of general education, by the organisation of one of the 
best methods of government that can be devised ; by the creation of 
roads, railways, canals, and other means of commimioation through- 
out the country; by irrigation, by the erection of fine public 
buildings, by its endeavours to combat the destroying scourge of 
famine, and in a thousand other ways, has vindicated its existence* 
India has abundant proofs of the capacity of Englishmen for the 
task they have undertaken in so many parts of the globe, in which, 
notwithstinding our habit of exposing our fhults to the world, I 
assert we are still pre-eminent ; and we shall remain so as long as 
we can find a supply of men who, oftaa at vast personal sacarifioe, 
devote the best of their lives, their unceasing labour, and the whole 
of their intelligence to the task of governing such a vast and varying 
population. 

In Lord l^pon and many of those in somewhat less respmiriMe 
but certainly very onerous positions, we have such men ; and X say 
without hesitation that a visit to India has at least impressed me 
with the fact that if many of those who stay at home and criticise, 
would endeavour, before they pronounce judgment, fd aequire a 
little more aoemate information on the position, the labours and 
burdens, the doubts and difficulties which the men vffio do the work 
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of tile country thousands of miles away must and do enoounter, they 
wodd often be more tender in their denunciations, and be more 
inclined to forgive any act which they may disapprove or oondemn. 
Judging by what I have seen in my trip, I, for one, am grateful 
to the men who maintain on so lofty a pedestal English reputation 
for high honour and capacity. * o 

Julian Goldsmid 
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The Man of the Future — that mysterious being who will look back 
across a dim gulf of time upon imperfect humanity of the nineteenth 
century with just such kindly and half-incredulous scorn as we now 
condescend to bestow upon our own club-wielding ape-like ancestor- 
will be a toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal, incapable of extended 
locomotion. His feet will have no divisions between the toes. He 
will be very averse to fighting, and will maintain his position in the 
foremost files of time to come solely upon the strength of one or two 
peculiar convolutions in his brain. This may seem to be a poor 
prophecy ; but it differs from most prophecies in being a mere 
logical deduction from accomplished facts. 

Only in very recent times has the extent of our scientific know- 
ledge been sufficient to justify even the genius of a Darwin in 
attempting to evolve a rational scheme of the past ; and it is not 
surprising therefore that the idea of using that knowledge like a 
two-edged knife to cut forward into the future, as well as backward 
into the past, should not have occurred to our men of science as yet. 
A little inspection of the weapon, however, will show that it is 
equally handy for either purpose ; for dissecting t^ coiled-up thread 
of the destiny of species, as for cutting through the tangled web of 
their origin. From the same plentiful materials of the present it 
should not be more difficult to write an account of the Descendants 
than of the Descent of Man. The task, however, in its entirety, 
demands another Darwin. Meanwhile, others less gifted may venture 
to sketch in a rough outline of the Man of the Future with his bald 
scalp and empty gums. 

Of course it may be objected at the outset that Darwin’s thec^ of 
the Origin of Species stands itself still in need of scientific dmion- 
stration. To those to whom such a contention comm^tids lteel4 33^ 
reply shorter than three volumes is possible, and to thm these few 
paragraphs are not addressed. I may take it therefore for granted 
thatj although the logical buttresses of some of Darwin’s theories 
are plainly built of materials too fiimsy to support the weight placed 
upon theih, and some tew are cmnpletely underznined and useless,, 
nevertheless no man of thought can honestly deny that his genealogy 
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of ^6 hiunaii race is in the niiln reconcilable with fact, with science^ 
aii4 with religion in the highest acceptation of that term« Nor after 
a moment’s consideration of the arguments hereafter to be adduced, 
should any honest thinker find difficulty in going further and 
admitting with me that Ifature, like Janus of old, has two fiices, 
one looking forward as significant^ into the Future, the other 
backward into the Past. If by minute inspection of the recent foot- 
prints of changes that are now passing over the world, one philoso- 
pher was guided to proclaim whence those changes started, surely 
another philosopher of equal powers could tell us, at least as clearly, 
whither they are going ? For it must not be imagined that Darwin’s 
self-appointed mission of tracing Nature backward to its source was 
in any especial way facilitated by the scanty relics of the actual past 
that geology h^ unearthed. As a matter of fact, the strongest 
arguments against his theories of gradual evolution, such as the 
sudden appearance of distinct species in particular strata, and many 
other similar difficulties, have been furnished by geologists. His Origin 
of Species is written entirely in the living characters of the present. 
Old types are indeed introduced here and there by way of comment 
and illustration, but if the Dinotherium and the Mastodon were still 
slumbering the sleep of the extinct Unknown, in company with the 
undiscovered ape-like animal, the ‘ Missing Link ’ of popular imagi- 
nation, the descent of man would have been no more difficult to 
trace. It was from lions and peacocks, toads and insects — various 
renderings in aberrant modem types of the same old story of evolution 
and development— that Darwin compiled the volumes that have revolu- 
tionised modem philosophy and modes of thought. It could not 
have been otherwise. The organic remains of geology would have been 
as useless to guide him through the free realms of thought he traversed, 
as the name at hia^own street comer to teach him the geography of 
Europe. The interval that has elapsed since woolly elephants 
browsed along the site of the Strand, mysteriously long as it appears 
to us, would occupy merely the last page of the latest volume of the 
interminable History of Man. It is Indeed a fragment of the 
original, but so mutilated and imperfect a fragment as to be inooirH 
parably inferior to the innumerable translations and modifications 
of the text printed on loose sheets and scattered over the globe 
wherever an animal or fish is found, wherever a bird or insect files. 
By collecting and deciphering these isolated sentences, Darwin has 
reproduced, in due proportion, but vague outline, the whole of the 
mighty work ; and where the origimd geological fragment tallied with 
his translation he said so, and where it did not tally, he said so. 
But he was in no way indebted for his knowledge of the past to a 
study of the past. From the present attitude of Nature he inferred 
whence it had come, and we can guess whither it is 

It mil be remembered that Darwin’s theory of the evolution of 
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di^erent species xeeeiires strong coiiixiimtloQ ^kom the parallel 
d^ges which each indmdiial of those spedes andetgoes m growth 
from the embiyo to maturity. The human embryo, for instance, has 
a hairy skin ; a brain with convolutions similar to those of an ape ; 
a great toe projecting like a thujnh from the side of the foot^ a single 
pulsating vessel instead of a heart, and a tail longer than its legs. 
These characteriftics disappear long before birth; and thus 
human individrtal before coming into the world exemplifies in his 
om person the development of his species from some lower animal— 
lower even than the ape — and furnishes solid collateral evidetiee of 
the truth of the theory founded by Darwin upon a comparison of the 
affinities and differences of allied species as they exist at present. 
But just as each individual, before becoming subject by birth to the 
influence of surrounding circumstances, reproduces the character 
which his species wore before those surrounding circumstances had 
produced any effect, so each individual, after having passed beyond 
maturity under the influence of surrounding circumstances, flnre- 
shadows the character which his species will wear when those circum- 
stances have produced their full effect. If, then, by following Darwin’s 
method of comparing the affinities and differences of existing speoies, 
a new theory of the evolution of the future is built up, and it is then 
found that each individual during his passage from maturity to old 
age undergoes the same changes that are predicted for the species, 
there would be good primd facie evidence in favour of the correct- 
ness of the theory ; and this evidence is not wanting. 

There is of course this difference between a retrospective and a 
prospective theory of evolution : that the latter can only be carried 
forward for a short way, only so far in fact as the present incompleted 
stage of the journey reaches. After that we cannot even conjectnre 
in which direction the next new departure may be taken. In looking 
back upon the lines of descent which different extant species have 
followed, we see a number of converging lines, and can place our 
Anger upon the point of intersection and say, ‘There w^ the common 
parent of all these specys.’ In looking forward, on the other hand, 
we can only see the divergence of the lines, and have no fixed points 
in the landscape to guide us as to their ulterior destinaticsu Hence 
in pointing out the path that evolution of the foture must follow^jppe 
can only speak with assurance of a very little distance, and ^with 
doubt of a few st^s more. Unforeseen ckcumstanoes and 
influences cannot Ml to arise to turn each species aside 
course it is now following. With this explanation I may 
proposition that the man of the future will be a IjairjAy^ 

animal, incapable of extended locomotioa. Hia /feet no 

divisions between the to^ He will be very aVme to igyiDg, and 
will maintain bis position in the foremoidi time to oosae 

sdely upon the strength of a few peculiar eoniadnkftntt jn hia brain, 
You XIII.-^No. 75. 3 E 
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1 Hntb the etately hi^«^bged ^ vt^* tiiis 

^ fb#coixiiDg race ie ndt IM it is at leoi^ Jiiore 

More details might earify be Ibdded, lii^ 
eburnmted are suffime^ti^ the pQt{^ iila^ art so lemily 
tW inevitable results of ehahg^ ^h^y pait&lly aeCompItlribeiiy that 
lliw words wiU be necessary to sii^jjiOrt theiiirf - ^ 

The difiercnt parts of the Iniiaan frame rs it exists now have 
b^n evolved or modified by the action of the two great principles 
that hate always regelated the development of speeres* Eveiy organ 
and every Ornament that tnan possesses has been acquired by natural 
or by sexual selection, and whqn either of these forces is weakened 
or removed, or when the necessity for such organs or ornaments is no 
longer siiflScient to counterbalance the loss of the power employed iu 
thmr production, then they commence at once to disappear. This is 
the case with human teeth. The ‘ early ancestors of man were 
ftemished, as the male gorilla is to-day, with magnificent grinding 
teeth for crushing hard fruits^ and huge canines for fighting with 
other males for the possession of the females. A trace of this 
remains in the more powerful dentition of savage races, who stand 
a e&ort distance nearer to our common ape-like ancestor. Civilised 
human beings^ on the other hand, have absolutely no use for canine 
teeth, which are therefore found to be small in proportion to the 
civilisation of their possessors ; and for the rest of the teeth they are 
eminently unsuited for the work they have to perform. This is 
sufficiently plain from their early decay, and the artificial means 
which have to be employed in order to retain them even to maturity. 
The so-called ‘ wisdom teeth ’ are even now being lost. They are the 
last to appear, and the first to go, and even while we have them are 
unemployed. The rest will follow them probably two at a time, and 
their places will be supplied no doubt by a hardening of the gums, 
which cannot fail to ^ incomparably more convenient and suitable 
to tbe viands of civilised life. ; 

Long hair, beard, moustache, and whiskers are all sexual oma-^ 
n^ts acqmred by man to charm and allure the opposite sex, just as 
the eanine teeth were acquired to fight for a similar purpose. But 
nidtto is sexual selection so powerful how, nor are these hairy orna* 
mshts so important as they used to be^ Marriage is no loiter e^ed 
the strength or magnificent haMness of the miitor, Weifllih 
will cover the bald bead ; intellect is more valued than whiskers, and 
the length of a rent rdfl countorbalano^ the shortness of a beard, A 
woman too who has but a scanty supply of that ancient * piide of a 
woman ’ — long hair— can eke it out by fraud 'and art, her heed she 
go unwedded on th|t account. Neith^ hfen iimr vh>ilien ih^ffsi^e 
whif hh^pon to be ill famishedl with hfdt ai^ iiewi as 
handlc4l«d iu the rate life, aM ^leaW A to ih* 

herit thsir defects. On the < 
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p^action of useless omameuts. There k^ ipQi^veiry a law 

of oerrekitioa between Mie luuir said libe teifi^ 

the auiiual world sts^oz^ a^ |iak4«^iMH3om|»ii^ 

and durable teeth; ai^dahairless breedof do^ 
ooDSpicuoQs for the abseuee of its teeth. .Seaoe it might have hepi 
expected Shat civilisation would affect the Imiaf as much a» the testh^^^ 
and infollibly tend to suppress all biisute adommentsy as mot baiiig 
sulBeiently necessarj^jbo the welfare of the individual to repay 
of their production. Experience confirms this view ; for as the tenth 
are small, soon lost, and two of them at least eapricious in appearance^ 
so bald heads in the prime of life, smooth cheeks and beardless 
among men, and women conspicuous for the alienee of natund lotsks^ 
are common in civilised countries ; while savage tribes, who bavch 
more lately left, or still remain in, that state of society in whidi^ 
individual strength and personal ornament are demanded by the 
principles of natural and sexual selection, have stronger teeth am#' 
retain more of their original wealth of hair. 

With respect to his locomotive limbs civilised man has lost smne 
jBaculties and is losing others. ’ The prehensile power of the great 
toe, inherited from our apedike ancestor, and still obvious in the 
human embryo, is retained in part by savage races; but of necessity 
lost by those human beings who habitually enclose their feet in the 
boots and shoes of civilised life. Indeed, the separation of the five 
toes imder such circumstances is no longer necessary, and will not'per- 
manently survive. Already the percentage of persons who have two- 
or more of their toes united throughout their length is surprisingly 
large. 

In that particular form of endurance, again, which enable a manfi 
to travel long distances on foot, the savage is, as was to be expected, 
immensely superior to bis civilised brother. And increased facilitieB 
of artificial locomotion, by rendering the use by the latter of his 
lower liinbs more and more unnecessary, will reduce them in time to a 
comparatively rudimentary condition. X^naHy^ the readiness of our 
ancestors, and of our savage bontemporaries, to fight with one aztother 
is no longer profitable, but absolutdy petnicioas, in the struggle for 
c ivilised existence. There isno n^essity nowadays for fiequent pmi^gtal 
combats and struggles of life and death. On the contraJ7, a naail ii^ 
is violent and pugnacious will, as a general rule, be mere o%ai Hei^ 
prisoned or slain in the prime of life than his more pac^e 
and will therefore leave fewer children to inherit his 
Thus the constant proc^ of elimination of combative 
tinue, without any eompensating advantage in the ex* 

istence arising as heretofore from success as a wioixi^ man 
of the future^ thesrefore, will not only he 

incapable of extended loeoinoti<ni With his impfsrfo^y dmloped foet ; 
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lull Jia will also be partacukrly averse to engagiDg in personal conflict 
-clover of peace at any ^ice* 

Kow it would, as was remarked above, fumklL a st rong em^bmation 
to this theory if it were found that each in^vidiial of the human 
species, durix^ his passage from maturity to old age, presented in his 
own person any of these several changes predicted for ^e secies. That 
he does so in a renoarkable degree cannot be denied. Taking up our 
position in imagination at that point which is chilled the prime of 
life, as representing the highest point of development attained by man 
in the present, and looking back, we can in his person trace the career 
of his species through the flery age of semi-^lvilised youthful nations, 
the period of unbridled love and fearless war, and through the un- 
civilised period of boyhood, with all the restlessness, impudence, and 
love of discordant noises that distinguish savages, to the mere embryo, 
with its hairy skin, separate great toe, and long tail like a monkey, 
and with the single pulsating vessel which serves for a heart to 
animals far lower than the apes. ' Turning round and looking forward, 
on the other hand, we can see the later period of life when man has 
lost two of his teeth and much of his love of locomotion ; and the 
final p^iod, when he has become a toothless, baldheaded, stiff-limbed 
animal, incapable of extended locomotion, nervous and timid — an old 
man in fact. If it should enter into the head of any future novelist 
to write another circumstantial accoiint of ‘ The Coming Race,’ it is 
to be hoped that he will make use of the above materials, which, if 
less picturesque than ‘ vril ’ and wings, are, as I have said before, at 
least more consonant with nature. 

E. Kay Robinson. 





detective POLICE. . 
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TaBEE can hardly be a doubt but that certain recent events, both Ift 
England and Ireland, should teach us that we ought in this country 
to take a new departure as regards the detection of crime. With the 
most efficient police in Europe, so far as the maintenance of public 
order is concerned, it is a curious fact that as regards a 
force we are very little if at all better off than pur gnmd&thars 
were half a century ago, when they had to rely upon Townsend, the 
famous Bow Street runner, as the one only man in England who 
could hunt out thieves or murderers, and bring them to justice. It 
is very true that we have, both in London and the provinces, 
a considerable number of what are called detective officers; hat 
except that these individuals wear plain clothes instead of uniloaii, 
they differ little or nothing from the ordinary constables of the &rce. 
Not only to the dangerous classes, but to the Londoner of lany 
perience, our ‘ plain clothes officers,* as they are called, are as well 
known as if they were clad in blue tunics and helmets. In feet they 
don’t pretend to be what they certainly are not, a secret body of public 
servants, whose mission it is to detect crime, to spot down oriminais, 
and, without making themselves known to those they are always 
fighting against, to put the authorities on the right tract as to how 
and where criminals are to be found, and the crimes they have 
committed brought to light. 

It is only fair id sfete that a great deal of the crime committed in 
London meets with the punishment it deserves. But, with a few rare 
exceptions, the cxmiiimls are invariably laid hands on by the ordinary 
police, in the everyday way of duty. Considering the imm^aie 
di^cts of outlying houses the force has to watch over, nsiie 
particularly in many of the suburbs, and taking into oonsideratb^ 
easy of access all our habitations are, it is maiweBoos 
wond^ully well the Metropolitan Police must do its 'When 

we rememb^ the ahnoet interminable streets ajad rayhji, »^«y of 
them composed eff detached and semi-detached haQiM%i£^4 police 
have to watch over in those ever-extending western of 

and when we reOoUeet how easy cMT access nearly i|^ tlieee huildii^ 
are, it seeins little short a mimcle that casen of are not 
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titoes more munerous tban tbej aae within ihe Metm|k>Hi^ 
district. 

Bnt beyond this it is impcesible to praise the maimer in which 
Mvee or property are guarded.’ To those who tahe any interest in 
the subject, it is mtj evident that when once a crime is eoimnitted 
in London, when once the ihieves get fairly oS with &e property 
they have taken, or if the unknown murderer manag^i to keep out of 
the way for a fsw hours after he has killed his victim, the detection 
of crime seems to be a problem which our so-called detectives have 
not the capacity in most cases to solve. And it is the same with 
great as with smaller affairs. Ja there a capital in all Europe where 
the Hatton 0uden robbery and the attempt to blow up the Grovem- 
ment Oflces in Westminster would have remained mysteries of which 
it seems impossible to discover the sources? In Paris, St. Peters- 
bingr Vienna, Eome, or Berlin, the thieves who stole the several 
thousand pounds worth of precious stones in the former instance, or 
the perpetrators of the outrage in the latter, would in all probability 
iiave bwn in the hands of ^the police twenty-four hours after either 
crime was committed. 

A great deal of praise has been bestowed upon the Irish police 
for the manner in which they have worked, and are still working, 
to bring to justice the murderers who have made the name of 
L»Iattd a bye-word in the civilised world. There can be no doubt 
but that, considering the means they are able to employ, the 
Dublin detectives have done exceedingly well. But to do the work 
of detection by tneans of approvers is not only a great mistake, 
Imt one for which in the long run the cause of justice and order has 
to pay very dearly. In the first place, an approver is in most 
inatimees a greater rogue than those upon whom he informs.. To let 
off such a^an as Carey is in point pf fact a premium upon crime. 
And yet the executive is bound to do so. It is part and p^cel of an 
batgain with the authorities t^at he ^ould get off scot 
no matto what may be tbe crime he has eommitted ^ and did 
tte poHoe, or rather the Government, not fidfil their part the 
ednialust^ w<^d be an pnd to anything of the, 

d^ But, although bribing rogues and ihuiderm to ^ 
upoii OMih othmr is perfectly justifiable, it ought no^ to be resorjl^ to 
uhM all other m^ms of detection fail, seeing that it. is ip 
the rbni by which they esc^ unpuxiiahed, in <^er tl^Li 
may be me^ out to those Others who are Jiot more guilty^ and 
are certainly lew ^shdaourable than t^nbselves. 

& ^stm bf trniting to dt ap|»oyem 

''littieyer '^ihe'dataotio^ 
one of those 

as'- 
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a#lM^iti^ «ai tJawi^ birdJjr 
any ampjmt itt tha fihi»pe.of arewaid 

' other criminal to ii^im Jgainst his cowipii®^ Sopnoh, 

ijB this the ease that the laying of 

regarded as jaaoti^ . t i V . , ... .. . . 

The only efficapious. manner (rf d^iOGj^ h wiKsh as 
is adopted in France, bnt which not a few EagJishn>S!n 
mean and underhand. It |s that of having a body of 
men who, although m the pay of Grovernm^tj, are not, 
what they are ; are not known, save in eaoeptional easpi^ 
other, and of whom the criminal classes are utterly ign^fl^t, as 
regards their names, personal appearance, and the places 
qnent. As an illustration of my meaning, I maybe allowed Wrj^ate 
an afkir respecting the detection of crime in France with whi<^ I 
happened to be indirectly connected. 

Shortly before the breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war I 
happened to mention at a dinner party in London that 1 mtandad 
starting in a few days to take three or four weeks* holiday from 
in Paris. A gentleman who sat next me asked me whether 1 qpold 
undertake to execute a business commission for him in the Frendi 
capital; adding that, if I would do so, all my expenses wor^ be, 
paid, and a further sum of lOOL given me if I succeeded in whkt l 
was asked to do. To this I agreed, and called upon him at his c^ce 
in the City next day by appointment, to learn the nature pf the |o^ . 

1 then learnt that the firm to which this gentlemau b^Miged 
had been robbed of bonds worth about 10,000^. Neither ha por his 
partner wished to make any fuss about the matter, for the^ 
afraid that their doing so would ipjure their credit ; and, moreover, 
the thief was known to be none other than the son of the . partpar. 
The young fellow had been traced to Poverj evidently on bus my to 
Paris. He had tf^ep with him, as w^l as the bonds, about iSOQL jin 
notes and gold, which he ought to have paid i^to the bank. This 
money they nev^ expected to see again,. but the bonds they had 
amne hoi^ m%ht be recovered. 1 undertook to do my bestfbr them, 
and started fpi Paris sooner than otherwise would have done, m 


order to work the case to the best of my abi^^ , / , ^ 

Onmy amval^m Paiis, 1 went to th& Pr^eciura da 
Hue de 1 had no letter of in^oduction of nny 

iihir^y ^owed my F Office passport, and tmd j; wanl^| 
of ^e on a mabtev <if business, I waa et l 

smaA office, or aittingntipom, where a 
g^et)mnan» who.:mig^t; Ime^passed for 
bppki/iraa.Beatedat 8mall.;]da8k» .Ho.waa,:airr^^^^^ 
very I 
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tfin lj^pf A cftse of stoljen b^% M* S«)-4»d-4po 
ti^pj|%%flMbel4 and told the n^saiger to ^ a ^Moa ^ 
dii6 time tlie latter i^rived, mlam tbe ao^tend^^ bOa^ 
torsine Baying: ‘Hiis gentleman mil do all yon i^id«e,V and^^k^ 
no^adtf and my new friend to find our way out dl the rboiiL 

The 0 ffent secret^ or deteotive officer, to whcm tms ^m intro- 
duced, went with me into another room, and heard a detailed account 
of all I could tell him about the buginesa, making notes aa did so. 
I happened to mention that 1 did not wish the afiair to get into the 
papers, upcm which he burst out laughing, and said, ^i^o^non. 
Monsieur, we do not manage these affairs in Paris as you do in 
London. La-hm (over yonder), publicity, sxA Ua rapparieuTs des 
jourmmx make the detection of crime almost impossible. For my 
part, I do not wonder that so little crime is found out in London. 1 
am only surprised that any at aM should be discovered. But vans 
vsrrez, Momieur, that we manage matters of the kind in quite a 
different manner in Paris.’ He then asked me when and where he 
could see me. I told him that I breakfasted, Ftench fashion, at a 
little at the comer of the Passage du Havre, every day at noon. 
He then bade me adieu, saying that in three or four days he would 
meet me at the place indicated, but that I must not be surprised if 
his appearance <Bffered somewhat from what it was at present. 

'V^en we parted, I confess I had but very little hope that I 
should succeed in the business that had been confided to my care. 
The very few clues I had been able to give the detective were of the 
most unsatisfactory kind. The name of the young man who had 
stolen the bonds would of course have been changed ere be reached 
PariB, and the personal description I could give of him would be of 
little fiervice in a town where young Englishmen of his type might 
be found by the doz^, if not by the hundred. The numbers and de- 
scription ^ the bonds were certainly forthcoming, but they, too, 
could he of little use in a city like Paris, where almost every office 
contained scores of such docum^ts. 1 wrote a short and by ho 
a hopeful letter to my Mends in London v by that night’s post, 
and determined to wait patiently until I saw the man again. 

li was on the fourth morning, as 1 was ordering my d^eiixmer 
st tlm where Z had made the appmnfmeiit, that the d«4wetive 
came to see me } but so ccnnpletely was he changed in appeamoe^ 
that, notwithstanding his having warned me that I would liot 
know him when we met, I thought at first the individual who 
accosted me must have made a mistake ; and it was only when lie 
showed me his c{urd,^aiid whispered smnetlriiig about the Pr^eoture 
de PoMce, that 1 grasped the fimt that this was indeed the gentleiann 
with 1#^ I had had the interview in the Bm de Jdroiudmxi* Im* 
stead upper Hp and cshuiy he^^^n iism w 

pak of nioiistacheB, wiih His hekwas e^ 
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iv'McIl, tbttt Mb ibi[lttl|l9iN!^ whiskers bod dia** 

appeiu?edv malEefl^ that whim i he must 

have been wearing ik% false whhlpexii^* M he 

was dressy in hadly-^ixiade and somewhat dlM^ea^ and looked 

like a third or fdcnrthr^te clerk of a small o^Ig^ But when he came 
to meet me at the eaf^^ he was smart, well 8et-u|i, and had the 
general appearance of a French military man in plain elo^ms, who 
, was trying to look younger than he really was, or what Freiichmen 
would call n. ei^vaiit jmmhomme. In a word, a more tholimgh 
and complete change it would be impossible for any man to wm§e in 
his own appearance. ; " ^ 

I invited him to join me at breakfast, which he did, and a tmy 
hearty meal he made. But it was not until we were taking our 
coffee, and smokiug our after-breakfast cigarettes, that he told me. 
why he had changed his dress and general bearing so completely. 

* I must tell you, Monsieur,’ he explained, ‘ that if we, the secret 
agents of the police, are once recognised, our occupation is gone ; we 
are of no more use to the Prefecture \ and although we may not be 
actually turned adrift, we are given some very inferior appointment, 
and very likely never rise again to the salary we have held. This is 
why we take care never to appear the same in and out of the offwje. 
At the Prefecture we may be seen by any one ; and should those we 
have met there be able to point us out in public, we are as good as 
lost, so far as our usefulness is concerned.’ 

On my remarking that such treatment could hardly be called fair, 
he said he did not take my view of the case. The secret police, or 
detectives, were highly paid, and were extremely Well rewarded after 
they had discovered and brought to justice any very difficult case. 
They knew what they had to do when they entered the service, md 
they were told from the first what was the penalty of failure. 

He then proceeded to inform me about the case in which I was 
interested. In the course of four days and a half — ^between the 
forenoon iff Monday, when we had pait^ at the Pr^/ec^ure, and noon 
on Friday, when he inat me at the he had succeeded far beyond 
my expectations. Indeed, of the 10, 000^. worth of shares and l^ds 
stalest ffom the firm, he had recovered, and aotually had with him in 
his pocket, about 9,700L These, it appeared, had been pledged 
the young man who had taken them in three different plaoeet Mt;* 
the holders of them, bem^ sdl more or less tainted with 
honest transactions, had surrendered them rather than go 
ordeal of being questioned by a Juge de Pm^ 
had lost money on the transactiOT, but, as my 
not mcN^e than they deserved. There were n^' ^ 
than about a dozen places in Paris where Taluaite^ 4^ be 

taken pmens unknown to those who toekili^ 

.after merinmti^ and finimoial fipeebootem 
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^.gan^ He jm ooe ^ 

bj any.cbiWQ^ ca^ <Hg^ xjiif , 1^ 

4«^it^og to do jvitb. M pj;, a^. 

diocumpnt of any kind- My letter .that, neiy 

fiiends in London wm a good deal, mote o^ery 
written four day# before, Wbat enrpriaed tejW. por|i8^ ib^ 
anything else, was to find at the termination of the whole affejLr that 
the e3i|>^se8, includte^^^^ sniall furotent to the detective, yr^, amply 
covered by 200 francs, or 8Z, sterlmg. 

I have given this anecdote at some length, to show how ye^^y 
different the French system of detection is from what goes by the, same 
name in England, The conclusion to be deduced from what I 
have seen, both m the above and in other instances, is that in 
France the art — for it certainly merits being so caljed-— of criminal 
detection hcba kept pace y)iih the eyMem of criym itself^ whereas in 
Finland such has not been the case. So long ago as 1873, 1 hap- 
pened to meet in Taris an Englishman whom X had once known 
under very diflferent circumstances. Twenty years previously he had 
been an officer in the army, much liked in his regiment, very popular 
wherever he went, and with considerable means of his own. p was 
the old story. Cards, dice, the betting ring, and reckless habits had 
brought him so low in the world that he had not a shilling he could 
call his own, and he had been obliged, whilst still a young man, to 
seU his commission. X had lost aght of him for nearly a quarter of 
a centuxy, until he suddenly accosted me in the streets of Paris. 4^tey 
some weeks’ renewal of our acquaintance, he happened to fall very 
ilL and sent for me to come and see him. Believing himself to be 
be told me that he had been for some years employed a 
cariter of stolen goods between Lpndon and Paris. Fpr this hp re- 
cced a handsome salary, with a nommissiog upon all that he de- 
Xiveted oye^ to those appointed to receive the same in i^he 

Fie always travelled iM^lass, never with luggage 
enod^ ^ eacite suspicion, and never embarking from or landing at 
tlie than twice or, three times m the coum.of the 

year. Ph^te^ jewels, valuable bonds, and othiw items of pmiidde 
propf^:were what, be.camed in his poitmanteair, Hefuinish^^^ 
wWi sev^l d^ wganisationof:!!^^ 

in London, bateer jon^^ 

ftidras I was with th» d^tbs to; wMch my li^mer 
4%pigM .not hima tew^uesttemi.ahi^ 

. His ammoi wese that if M, 
with hte bocly^i he itmy 
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adviial^ the Giisi^k dM tliis 

Koglli&xdiid deiddi^ pd^ee %i^ Bbt llir^^^i^ 

bdi^rd ki tl^ dealha^ ;• th&t they bad 

abd in every by ^sbeoeiit meenl^ miM 

eongregatel So changed bad be become Itaa what be ^Fas, 

that be eeemed xeally to believe be was att l^iired loan 
could not deal ea tbey liked with the property of otbaiik M 
England be told a very different story. According to him, ouir j^ice 
do not believe in the old saying that < Prevention is better tbab dore.’ 
They do not seem to believe that robbery is possible until the crinie 
is actually committed ; and they act much in tbe same manner as the 
commander of an army would do if he sent apies into tike enemy's 
camp dressed in the uniform of the regiments to which they belong^. 

This same individual, who recovered from bis illness in Paris, 
although he has more lately died, came a year or so afterwards to see 
me in London, and took me to a meeting of what, for want of a 
better name, I may call ‘ master thieves.’ On this occasSion I i:>tind 
all he had told me to be perfectly true. Those who live upon others 
in the metropolis do not seem to have the least fear of the pdiee, 
provided that they, or those who work for them, once get off with 
what they have taken. They say that if a man ever gets what tb^‘ call 
‘into trouble,’ he has a bad time of it for the rest of his life. He is 
photographed, his likeness is kept at Scotland Yard, and so sure as 
the slightest thing is suspected of him, he is what they call 
‘ persecuted ’ to the bitter end. But at the detection of crime ai it 
exists in England, the dangerous classes simply laughs They have a 
joke amongst themselves that what are called ‘ plain clothes oficers ' 
are kept up in order that the feelings of thieves and ottos ixmy iiot 
be hurt, as they would be if arrested by policemen in uniloirm. 

More than a year ago, there appeared in the Satwrday Bmmw 
an article on *The l^ench D Police,’ in which the writer 

briefly, but effectively, states the difference between the French, and 
the ^glish methods of detecting Urime. He says ; — ‘ ^ 

For tke. detection of eueh crimes as the great robberies which are ,eo cofi^p^n 
in Eogiand^ perpetriited by oigahised gangs of thieves and receiveE^!*'^ 
system is wohderixrlfy ; hut it often fails in 

ofbnees temmitted by persozis of pi^riously nnsospsetsd dhiataedfctet 
however, the -fecial training of the Pi!«Mh-detective eo«es i<fcfe^^ 
his EDghriL.-e(^le^^s, Unnd^' ahont^ the. of 

* Saty/rday IteHew, Febmaty 11, 
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This certainly gives in a few words a veiy fair account of 
the modes by which those employed in tbe deteotioii of crime go 
about their work in France and in our own country. But it hardly 
go^ fer enough. I have, on more than one occasion, spoken to 
persons connected with the French police regarding their English 
ccmfrhreai and have invariably found them to be of oue and the 
same opinion. They speak of the metropolitan force, and of the 
way order is kept in the streets of London, in the highest pos- 
sible terms ; adding, by way of a ‘ rider,’ that the English, being a 
people who love order, are easy to manage as compared with the 
French. 

To our detectives, or officers in plain clothes, they award all 
possible praise for honourable conduct, and for doing the duty they are 
called upon to perform. But as regards the actual detection of crime, 
they say we are more than a century behind them ; and as France 
improves every year in the art, so England falls further and further 
behind the rest of Europe. They say very truly, that crime, like 
everything else, is becoming more and more scientific and clever in 
the way it works ; and that those who have to find out where it 
exists, and where its authors are to be found, must improve their 
manner of working in the same ratio. London, so say the French 
detectives, has now to bear much more than its own share of 
crime ; as, on account of the open and undisguised way in which 
criminals are looked after, an immense number of rogues from other 
countries resort here, and, having to do something in order to live, 
turn their talents to account in the manner that might be expected of 
them. The individual of whom I have made mention, as having 
fallen from the position of an officer in the army to that of an 
exporter of stolen goods, told me that there are in certain parts of 
what he called ‘ Foreign London,’ a population of thieves and 
vagabonds from all parts of Europe, but chiefly from France, which 
would astonish by its numbers any one who would take the trouble 
to inquire into the subject ; that this population is increasing every 
year in the very centre of the metropolis, and has a hand in almost 
every robbery of any magnitude that takes place. 

There is no doubt that since Mr. Howard Vincent was appointed 
Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department in Scotland Yard, a 
great improvement has taken place in all the details of that depart- 
ment. The scandal of the days when Benson and his fellow 
swindlers used to make a rich harvest out of their work is now a 
thing of the past. But the question whether the reformers have 
taken the right direction still remains. There is no denying the fact 
that offences of the greatest magnitude are committed in London, 
and that the perpetrators in most instances remain undiscovered. 
Of the Phoenix Park murders it is not needfuFto say anything, as some 
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of tbose who had m hand in that fearful offence have been induced to 
become informers. But it is a very bad i^te of affairs when the 
authorities have no means of detection to depend on save this. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty there will be no result whatever ; and, 
as I said before, when the system does work well, it entails the saving 
from the gtfilows those who, in all probability, merit extreme punish- 
ment more than, or at any rate quite as much as, their fellow 
murderers. 

The prejudice which all Englishmen entertain against a secret, 
or really detective, police, is so strong that it is to be feared it will 
take time before it can be overcome. Even Mr. Howard Vinoehi, in 
an admirably compiled volume on the duties of the police, which he 
published about two years ago,^ shows he is not free from the 
hallucination that to discover crime and criminals, open measures,' 
patent to all the world, should be adopted. When speaking of the 
duties of a detective, he says : — 

The idea that a detective, to ho useful in a district, must he unknown, is 
erroneous in the great mass of cases, as he is then unahle to distinguish between 
honest men, who would help a known officer, and others. 

But in the next sentence he shows that he does not approve of 
the peculiarities which are so apparent in most, if not all, the class 
of policemen called ‘ plain-clothes officers,’ who are dignified with 
the title of detectives, for he goes on to say : — 

It is nevertheless highly undesirable for detectives to proclaim their official 
character to strangers hy walking in step with each other and in a drilled stylo, or 
hy wearing very striking clothes, or police regulation hoots, or hy openly 
recognising constables in uniform, or hy saluting superior officers.® 

Whatever Mr. Howard Vincent may have intended to convey 
to his readers in general, and to the police force in particular, 
respecting the duties of a detective, there is surely a contradiction in 
these extracts from his very valuable Manual of Criminal Laiv, 
Either a detective ought or ought not to be known as such. If the 
former, why object to his showing very plainly who and what he is ? 
If the latter, surely he is doing right in maintaining his incognito. 
But the fact is, that like many others who have considered the 
subject, the Director of Criminal Investigations, who is evidently a 
practical man, approves in the abstract of a secret police, and thinks 
that the time has not yet come when such a measure could be 
openly and avowedly advocated without arousing the prejudices of 
that somewhat unreasoning personage who is called the BHtish 
Public. 

And yet the establishment of a real detective force-~the enter- 

® A Police Code and Manual of CrimviuU Lawt by C. E. Howard Viucent, Director 
of Criminal Investigations. London : Cassell, Fetter, & Galpin, 1881. 

« IHd. p. 105. 
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upper hand amep^gat all grades in gexiaM, aodr 

p^ice la particular, is aow like an anay ixi the £eld without a^y apies 
in the enemy’s camp. The criminal classes march with the age » the 
cause of <nrder h^^ not done Our executive peliee em be 
trusted to any ext^t* Their faithfulaeBS to fthe cause of ord^ is 
above praise and beyond doubt. JBut of what use are these quali- 
ties when they don’t know whe^ to find the enemy who is ever- 
lastingly at war with them ? As matters now are, we cannot be said 
to have any detective force. Those who go by that name are, as I 
said before, as well known to the dangerous classes as if they wore 
the regulation uniform. The person of whom I have made mention 
as having cast in his lot with thieves told me that the people with 
wh^m he associated have no more feS-r of mistaking a London de- 
tective for anything but what he really is, than they had of believing 
that an ordinary policeman belonged to one of their gangs. They, one 
and all, know the detectives perfectly well by sight, and in many in- 
stances are acquainted with their different names. 

It is far otherwise in Paris. There, agents secrets are not 
only personally unknown to the general public but, save in excep- 
tional cases, even to each other. It is known where they may be 
found at a moment’s notice when wanted; but, as a rule, they do 
not ffequent the PrSfecture more than can be helped. They have 
nothing whatever to do with serving summonses or executing warrants. 
There are amongst them men who have lived in almost every class 
of life, and each of them has what may be called a special line of 
business of his own. In the course of their duty some of them mix 
with the receivers of stolen goods ; others with thieves ; many with 
what axe called in Paris commercial rascals, and not a few with those 
whose > industry ’ it is to melt silver and other property of a like 
vatuahle nature. Forgers, sharpers of all kinds, housebreakers, aud 
horseftftealers — a very numerous and most industrious class in Paris 
--tore each and aU their special agents of rise pcdioe, who wsetch 
themraiid know where to lay hands upcai them when th^ are ^ wcusted.’ 
A French detective who cannot assume and ^ act up to ’ any chaTueter, 
and who caxmot (Msguise himself in any manner so effectually as not 
to be recognised even hj those who lam him best^ is not oon^ 
sidered fit to boM loin appointment. , Their ability in this way is mar-^ 
vdtens. One of them some years ago made me a bet that he would, 
in the course of the next few days, adckees me four times, Ibr at least 
ten xnlnutes each time, and that I should not know him on any 
occasion until he discovered himself. As a xxiaiter of course I was 
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m imy eveiy me^ filat the 

iMk lig vm&kiBS to «ote^ Lot it 

sa&oe to tbilt i^^ oourse of tbo 0031 ^ 

Mtbself in 1^6 ehiiU«oi^^ o^ ik bootmakOJf^ A dfivor, a 

ven^i)lo old gonUote^ witb^ a^ great interoet in ^ 
finally, Os a*wttitet in the hotel in which t was stoppii^; ihosiisadiy^ 
the man deserved to win his bet, for in nO single ettse had 
hiintest suspicion of his identity. r : 

Duidng the Empire, between the years 1S55 and 1868, thereUved 
in Pans an Englishman who moved in good society, was a iiiittEd)er 
of more than one first-class club, and who, until after his deaths ws^ne^ 
knotm to belong to the secret police of Paris. Appaieixtly, lia was 
a middle-aged gentleman with good private meaasi living alone a^d 
dining every day at Bignon’s or at the Oaf 4 Aik^kiis, Yet this in^ 
dividual was the means of bringing more scoundrels of a certain dbss 
to justice than perhaps any other detective in the French capital. 
As I said before, all the agents secrets of the Paris force have their 
special line of business — their special beat, so to speak, where they 
hunt up the particular game they are told to look after. This 
Englishman had in his day been a great gambler ; and evmi long 
after be had given up rouge et noir and baccarat, loved a little 
6oaHS with not very low points, and could hardly exist without his 
rubber of whist every evening. His sjpSdaliU with the pohce was 
to spot down men who cheated, or were proprietors of gambling hells. 
On one occasion, which must be remembered by many memliers 
of the French Jockey Club, he was the means of having aireeted a 
person who had been introduced into that club, 'and who played 
certain tricks with money and with cheques that threw disere<Mt On 
all the members until the affair was cleared up. And yet ibis gentle* 
man lived more than a dozen years in Paris without any one suspect-^ 
ing his employment, and even after his death the truth only came 
out by accident. 

Of men employed in the same manner as was this Engii^maU— - 
each man having his own beat in the hunting*ground of crime— 
there are at least three or four dozen in Paris. As a matter of course, 
their lives would not be worth a week’s purchase if the dangerous 
classes could identify them. It is only by hoping their names and 
appearances strictly seciot that Ihey carry oh their work, wMeh Umy 
certainly do in as eMcient a manner as any body of public amints 

in ihe world. 

^ There is no doubt but that the establi^ment Of 
PoMce, such as I have endeavoured to describe^* 
opposition in England. And yet it is the one only iiMnsi by which 
we hope to diminish crime, and discover wlmre Hi perpetitdors 
are to be found. Englishmen have such a rooted dliidlEe to anything 
private or secret, that it would -be difficult to induce them to see ltow 
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weighs little in comparison idth the pleimim timy Ae^rive 
reading in the daily papers the daily progress made the polioe 

in their endeavours to recover lost property, and of the < clues * which 
sd^sel^ come to anything. Jlnd yet th^e is a form of the detec- 
tive system, of which those who have any object' in making omrtain 
inquiries seldom scruple to avail themselves. I need hardly say I 
allude to the < Private Inquiry ’ Offices which exist in considerable 
numbers in London, as wdl as in most of the large provincial towns. 
Those who are not acquainted with certain phases of London life, 
would hardly believe the immense amount of business done by the 
offices throughout the year, and for every class of society. It is 
very seldom they fail in 'the work they take in hand, and the chief 
reason of their success is, no doubt, the secrecy with which they con- 
duct their work. Did they care to do so, or were they careless of 
the interests of those who employ them, there is scarcely one of these 
inquiry offices which could not make the fortune of half-a-dozen 
‘society’ papers by the personal and sensational paragraphs they 
could supply. But, if we can imagine such a thing possible, let 
us suppose one of these offices acting after the fashion of our London 
so-called Detective Police, and, so to speak, advertising their agents, 
or those who work for them, by' any peculiar style of dress, by any 
remarkable manner of walking. Were any of them insane enough 
to do such a thing, they might shut up their offices in a week, 
for most assuredly their business would be gone. But, on the other 
hand, if we had a Detective Police, the many and great obstacles 
which now attend any attempt to discover criminals and crime 
would disappear and become matters of the past, and London would 
no longer be the happy hunting-ground of the greatest scoundrels 
in Europe. 

So far I have only alluded to the detection of offences connected 
with taking the property of others. There is more than one kind 
of crime, however, which is greatly on the increase amongst us, 
and which ought to be very much more inquired into than it is 
at present. Authentic statistics of the number of deaths from 
unknown causes, of the bodies which are returned as ^fooi^ 
drowned,’ of the mysterious ‘ sudden-deaths ’ of which no one seems 
to know anything certain, would form a curious and instructive 
volume, which would astonish and startle not a few people who, 
because they do not notice, or perhaps never hear, what is goiiig on 
b^ond the ckcle in Which they live, believe that aU is well and 
miifli continue so* 

AlMS) country, except perhaps J^he United States, is there 
that can compare with England in the matter of finmuM crimes — 
joint-stock company swindles which min many and bring grist to the 
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mills of men for no punisliment ttm Boyere ? How often, or 
rather how do we see men whn haye , mined others hy 

the score in a^aixsvof ^is kind brought to jmeUee ?\ Of this .kind 
there are crimes .emmltted almost every day, wbi^ ought to meet 
with punishment even more severe than are awarded to meml^s of 
the < long * or ‘ welshers.’ And to these we may add am 
called political offences. Those who preach their doctrines hy ineanii 
of dynamite, and who try to frighten pnhlic men by . threats of 
murd^yhave now found a place amongst us. Hot long ago soiscfeants 
of this stamp were irnknown even in Ireland, but, once having a 
footing in lhat country, seemed to have lost no time in comii^;lo 
England, Who would have believed ten years ago, that in the fear 
of grace 1883, Cabinet Ministers would have to be followed by plain* 
clothes officers, in order that they might be protected from possible 
murder? 

In a word, and to repeat the opinion stated at the beginning of 
this paper, we must take a new departure in all that appertmns to 
the detection of crime. As yet, we cannot be said to have any meiins 
which can be depended upon to unravel even the most everyoUy eases 
of offence against either property or life. Neither crime nor criminals 
are the same as they were a quarter of a century ago. Both have 
kept pace with the age, and have brought to their assistance know- 
ledge, science, and practical experience of men and things. Our 
present detectivc^s, such as they are, seem to have their time taken 
up with finding out public-houses where liquor is sold ‘ after hours,’ 
or in spotting down grooms out of place who compare their betting 
books in the open street. But offences which endanger the lives of 
hundreds, or which cause great and dire misfortune to those who are 
robbed, go unpunished, because the perpetrators are undiscovered* 
This must be entirely changed if we wish or hope that persons and 
property are to be sacred amongst us. 

The opposition to establishing such a force as I have advocated will, 
whenever the Government takes the matter seriously in hand, no 
doubt be very great. But this will not last long. Englishmen have 
this good quality, more perhaps than any other people except their 
transatlantic cousins, that they are always open to conviction ; and 
once they see that their opposition to any measure is ill-judged, they 
are as zealous to help as they were before to hinder., There aa?e 
men now alive who remember when the proposed estaldishmmit 
of a regular police force in Xiondon was looked upon with the greatest 
abhorrence, as being a step towards ruling England by of 

gmdarmes, after the manner of the countries where deipillim 
vailed. In some of the files of newspapers printed fifty o<^ years ago, 
there are still to be seen denunciations of what was looked on by 
many people as the beginning of the end of our naHonal liberty. 
The old-fashioned watchmen, or ‘ Charlies,’ as th^ were called, wem 
VoL. XIII.—No. 75. 3 F ' 
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Mmed to be all that coidd poi^bly be required for tbe i^oteedon 
^ life and property. Where is the man who aiow peomulgate 

sle^ oj^ioBs ? It will be very much the same wdiea ithe authorities 
determine to establish a Detective Police Force that is worthy of the 
name, and can work as iimi^ work in other countries. If the 

Government that happens to be in ofBce when this cbani^^dms place is 
Conservative, it will denounced by the Liberals ; and in the event of 
its being Liberal, it will be roundly abused by the Conservatives. But 
after a time all this will cease, and men will wonda* bow the eountxy 
in general, and London, as well as our other large towns, in particular, 
were content to remain so many years without any eSectuid means of 
deteoUng crime, or of discovering by whom ofienoes against life and 
property had been committed ; and where those likely to do so ooiild 
be found. We must establish a body of men who will not only be 
able to bring murderers, rogues, and all enemies of order to 
justice ; but who will also, in some considerable measure at any rate, 
have the knowledge how to bring into operation, so far as crime of 
all kinds is ccmcerned, that prevention which is acknowledged to be 
better than cure. 


M. Laino Msason. 
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Whcbvbe has qb^ acquainted himself with the history of the tiioes 
during which Isaiah lived must be struck with the dose ooxme&cm 
in which his first thirty-uine chapters mostly stand with that hijstory. 
They are called forth by it and turn upon it. The prophet announces 
judgments and blessings to come, he delineates an ideal future; hut 
the positive history with which he deals is the history passing bei^re 
his eyes; the names, actors, and events are those of that history. Jle 
does not profess to exhibit the positive history of future centuries. \ 

In the twenty-seven chapters which conclude the Book of Isai^, 
and in certain chapters occurring amongst the first thirty-nine, this 
course of proceeding is changed. The names, actors, and events,are 
no longer contemporary with the prophet, like Ahaz, Hezekiah, ^be 
Assyrian invasion ; or else ideal creations like Inupanuel. No, t)^y 
are actual names and events of a time more than one hundred and 
fifty years after Isaiah’s death,— Cyrus, the Medes and Persians, the 
fall of Babylon. Instead of insight profound indeed and most admir- 
able, but still natural, we have supernatural prediction. And ^is 
supernatural prediction was long thought to add much force and 
interest to Isaiah’s deliverances. How grand, says Bossuet, what a 
^convincing mii^le, that the prophet should name Cyrus a centuxy 
and a half before Cyrus appeared ! 

Convincing, one may ask, of what? Of its being a mirade; of 
its being, that is^ something altogether out of one’s experience and 
contrary to something* therefore, baffling and bewildering. How 
are we furUiered^ wjbat is really done for us, by Isaiah’s naming Cyrus, 
by his prophesying the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, by his saying, 

^ Go up, 0 Blam I be^ge, 0 Media ! ’ some hundr^ and sixty 
y^s, at le^, before the Medes and Persians under Cyrus 
Babylon? Just as much as would be done for us by Milton’s 
prophesied the dis^tabHshment of the Irish Chun^ by Mr^ 
by his having cried, ‘ Go up, 0 Miall ! beside, 0 Henry ’ 

some two hundred years before Mr. Gladstone and those 
and famous allies executed their achieveinmit. ?ust ae much and 
just as Uttle. It would be made out that MUi^n some- 

thing quite out of all common experience, and contrary to it ; we 

3f2 
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abcndd be astonished and pnszled, but not M al What 

U8 is Mdton’s gimtness m exhibited under con- 

which aie aooesdble to our expedenoe. So with Isaiah, what 
furthers us is Isaiah’s insight aud sublimity ; and so far as thase are 
shown under natural conditions we shall enjoy them most, tor as 
shown under preternatural conditions they can but astonish us. 

People say : As a fact, supernatural predictions are not made, 
names of future actors in hummi afiairs, details of future events, are 
not foreknown. And the conviction of this has led a great and 
CYCT-growing majority of serious critics to conclude that in our 
present Book of Isaiah the deliverances of two distinct prophets have 
got joined together ; — the deliverances of one prophet whose centre 
was Jerusalem, and who had before his eyes the events of the year 
700 B.c. and of the half century preceding it, and of another prophet 
whose centre was Babylon, and who had before his eyes the events of 
a time one hundred and sixty years later. These critics have been 
led in the same way to attribute prophecies in the Book of Daniel, 
which were ^supposed to come from a Daniel living at the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity, to a much later prophet. And with these 
critics I agree ; and with that reading of experience which has led 
them to their conclusion. But what I now wish to insist on is some- 
thing different. I do not now urge that supernatural predictions are 
not, in fact, made, and that therefore we must separate the latter 
part of our Book of Isaiah from the earlier. What I urge is rather 
this : by separating the two prophets now joined together in our Book 
of Isaiah, and by letting each prophet deal with his own proper time, 
we enable ourselves to feel the Book not less deeply and fully, but 
more ; we increase our enjoyment of it. 

But Isaiah, some one will say, arrange the Book how you will, 
does predict. — Not supernaturally. He predicts the discomfiture of 
Sennacherib as a contemporary of the first Napoleon might have 
predicted his failure in Bussia, or as Milton actually predicted 
disaster to the Church of England. But he does not predict' the 
taking of Baby Ion any more than contemporaries of the first Napbleon 
predicted the taking of Sebastopol. He does not mention Cyrus, 
any more than Milton mentions Mr. Carvell Williams. Isaiah had 
indeed a sweep of vision, a depth of insight, far beyond Milton’s, and 
which cannot be too much reverenced ; but they are not supernatural. 
If, when the Young Pretender was marching into England and alarm 
was at its height, some man like Butler (who in that same year 1745 
did in fact preach one of his wisest sermons) had said to the English 
Grovemmcni^ ‘ The danger from the Jacobites is nothing, it will pass 
away ; * but had then pointed to Ireland lying throttled in the gripe 
of the penal laws, and added, ‘ There is your danger! there you are 
accumulating trouble for yourselves in the future,’ he would have 
shown wonderful insight, indeed ; insight which neither Butler nor 
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any man then did aetuall j Bat one oannot say tliat 

such a proof of bad it been given» Mold have been preter- 

natural* Welly the projfdiesying of Isaiah idiows ah insight of that 
rare stamp, bat has nothing preternatural. Let ns ta^e his famous 
prophecy of Immanuel as an illustration. 

The read^ wEl bear in mind my previous sketch of the ^uation 
of events when Isaiah had his meeting with Ahaz, the young king of 
Judah. Thie confederate kings of Syria and Ephraim, Beztn of Syria 
and Fekah son of Bemallah, have invaded Judah, and there is panieat 
Jerusalem. In the height of the panic, Isaiah goes to me^ Al^ 
with this message from the Eternal ^ 

Take heed and, he quiet ; fear not, neither he fainthearted for the two talk of 
these sjiioking firehrands, for the fierce anger of Eezin with Syria, and of the son 
ofRemaliah. 

Because S3rria, Ephraim, and the son of Hemaliah have taken evil counsel 
against thee, saying : — 

^ Xiet us go up against Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therem 
for us, and set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal — ’ * 

Thus saith the Lord God ; It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 

The threatened danger from Syria and Israel, then, is nothing ; 
and the prophet bids Ahaz ask, if he likes, a sign that so it will prove 
to be. Ahaz, embarrassed with his formidable comforter, and having 
his own schemes in his bead, replies that he will not presume to ask 
for a sign. Then Isaiah answers him : — - 

Hear ye now, O house of David ! Is it a small thing for you to weary men, 
but will ye weary my God also ? 

Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign: Behold, the virgin abali 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 

Milk-curd and honey shall he eat, when he shall know to refuse the evU and 
choose the good. 

For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the 
land shall be forsaken whose two kings make thee afraid. 

Before a child who is to be born a year hence, a child whose future 
mother is at this moment unmarried, shall have attained, says the 
prophet, to the age of reflexion and will,. ‘ shall know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good,’ the dominions of the two dreaded 
enemies of Ahax$ the kings of Syria and Israel, shall be conquered 
and desolate. The prophet is speaking in the year 735 B.c. And in 
fact, whatever Ahaz might do or forbear to do, the conquest hj 
Assyria, within the next twelve or fifteen years, of the kingdoms Of 
Syria and Israel interposed between the northern conqueror nhd 
Judah, was a certainty. ; 

Well, then, before Immanuel could reach adult. lands 

of Syria and Israel should be forsaken. But twelve or fifteen years 

* Isaiah, vii. ^ 

» Probably a Syrian grandee, a favourite of the confederate Idngsi whom they 
proposed to place on the throne of Judah. 
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afflt';is^;%hat't^ '' ‘'Mill:-ifcM-^iand -iie 

fcibw ttf tefli^ tlie' arid chidto^fe' 'thfe ‘ g^ 

]^tii of the pToph^y is' here. '- It ^ yislhle '^o%h tiiarb Syria and 
Isri^l, which touched frontier^ ^h the a^greimd^ ^ 
of the Assyrians, Would be attacked and cniShed^ % was riot so 

\daible that Jri^h which lay b(^OTidV arid which itriagined itself in 
danger from Syria arid Israel bnt* safe from ASByria, re^Iy in 
danger from As^ria, not ftto SyHa 'arid It waft not so idsible, 

yet a man of tsaiah’s insist iri^t foresee it rind prophesy it ; and 
so Isaiah did, as follows : — - i ^ i 

The Eternal shall brbg upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon thy father’s 
house, days that have not come, from the day that Ephraim departed from Judah 
even the king of Assyria. 

' Arid it i^aH come to pass' in that day, thdt a man shall nourish a young Cow, 
and two sheep 

And it shell come to piuw, for the abundance of milk that they shall give he 
shall eat curds ; for milk>curd and honey shall every one eat that is left in the 
land. 

And on all hills that are digged with the mattock, thou shalt not come thither 
for iS^ar of briers and thorns. ’ 

That is tc say, the land, over-run by enemies, shall return to a wild 
state, V agiiculttire shall be at an end, the inhabitants shall have to 
live on the produce of their herds and on wild honey. In Immanuel’s 
later life, however, the prophet afterwards adds, he shall reign in 
felicity with the remnant over a kingdom restored and glorious. 

really the prophecy to Ahaz. literally and exactly it 
was not folrilled. Of Immanuel we shall have occasion to speak 
later ; but it is clear that, within fifteen years from the prophecy to 
Ahaz, the time for Judah’s ruin had not yet arrived, that it did not 
arrive till more than a century afterwards, and that, when it did arrive, 
the agent of ruin was Babylon, not Assyria. It is also clear, on the 
other hand, that with the ruin of Israel, in 721, that of Judah really 
bqgan# Judah was directly in the path of the northern conqueror, 
whe^^her that conqueror called itself Babylon or Assyria, and Judah 
had ajpl the faults whioh conduct nations to their downfall^ Isaiah put 
thedal^ h>o rieax of what he fpres^^ presets are to do ; but 

he shPwed a profound and just insight into the inevitable future 
oovuee of events, and his prophet was substantially true although 
not true exactly arid .pretematurally. , 

Such, then, is the characteristic of the prophet whom we, call 
Isaiah of Jerusal^, It is his characteristic to deal , with the jil^ory 
papsuig before his eyesy^andto show hfo fosight by seising that history’s 
t^sdeucy and sure issue. His r^^axcis are on Jerusalem in the 
Httair half of the eighth centuiy before Christ ; as the regin^ of the 

* Since the separation of Israel from Jndah in Rsboboam’s time. 
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piiopliiet Mb, in ike Iasi/ ^^teis of om 

Book of Ifiuaib^ ai^ ^ Bakjl(m alK>at a kuiiiired ^ai^ 

The 7 o«Bger {irppliet hea several differenees disiaQg^tflMng him 
Jke oldies :1%e joimger prophet has more oo|»ox»»icat« and 

unetlon than his fnedeoessor ; he has less fire, energy^ a^ oopcentKa-r 
ti<m. He is*muoh more general, and he engages in out|»^pdng» for 
which the stress of matter and of exposition allows hia ftpieoessor 
hardly any room. G[hese are in themselves reasons sepaipating the 
two prophets and for reading each by himself. Bat areason lar more 
decisive Is supplied by the incomparably greater effeotiveness wllioh 
each will be found to acquire when read in connexion with his own 
time. So ineomparably greater does the effecjtiveness of the ^der 
prophet, in especial, become when he is so read, that the reiser who 
imagined himself to know Isaiah previously will he astonished and 
charmed ; he wiUfeel that he now really knows him for Ike first time, 
so new win be his sense of this great prophet’s beauty and power. 

In the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah we are in 
another world from the world of the first part. The centre, as I 
have already said, is Babylon, not Jerusalem ; the posture of events, 
the state of the world, is quite different. Above all, the pro^set^s 
ideal helper, saviour, and restorer, is different. With the ori^boal 
Isaiah he is a prince of the house of David, a Bod out of the stem of 
Jesse, a Branch of the Eternal beautiful and glorious, smiUiig Ike 
earth with the rod of his mouth and with the breath of his lipa 
slaying the wicked. With the prophet of the last twenty-^sewan 
chapters he is the Servant whom man despiseth, whom the people 
abhorreth, the servant of tyrants, who strives not, nor cries, nor causes 
his voice to be beard in the street. The ideal has been transformed. 

Hdw, to my mind it seems a more impressive thing, as it is 
certainly a more natural thing, that the later ideal should have, 
developed itself, with the change of time and circumstances, out of 
the former, and should have come from a later prophet, than that 
both ideals rShould have proceeded from one and the same prophet. 
However^ it may be contended, pursuant to the old fashion of exn 
pkining thefle IM that Isaiah in a preternatural way foresaw the 

state M the wmrM a and fifty years after his own death, 

and himseH Iranfformed his Messianic Meal accordingly. Beligione^ 
people^ fov the most part^ are agreed to say that they are edified hy 
belief of thfo sort ; for my part, I am simply bewildered bf Ih Pit . 
still, on this supposition, the later matt^ is at least kept 
from the earlier, the two are not jumbled up together^ At 
of the thirty-ninth chapter there is a pause, and thda .(thofi^ 
outoneof those prefaces whioh the oiigmal Isaiah vm 
in a transitioB of this kind to employ) the Bahyloniia Isid^ hegiBa.t 
The march of the work, as regards urder, is at least aztistioaily 
if we adimt this supp(Hdtl£sa« But who can suppose that a writer 
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whether hehad prevhsieiiier net/, weiild ever 

Iksve 80 p^ert^ the march df hiB work^’have so i^iMl 11 
9 $ to thrust in suddenly, without any connexion at idl, the ^liMieeiith 
i^apter and the chief of the chapter ahent B&bylon 

and the death of Belshazzar, in the midst of chapters relating entirely 
to Assyria and to a history nearly two hundred year® before 
Belshazzar^ ; and then again abruptly to return, tcwards the end of the 
fourteenth chapter, to Assyria and ^e history of the eighth century 
before Christ? The supernatural itself is less bewildering than a 
suppositioii like this, and to reM Isaiah in so perverse an arrange- 
ment greatly impairs one’s enjoym«Qt of him. 

But how, then, did the two or mote prophets get joined together? 
To understand this, we must keep in mind that the Book of Isaiah 
did not assume its present shape until the time of Ezra, two hundred 
and fifty years after the date of the original Isaiah, and nearly a 
hundred years after the fall of Babylon. Ezra edited the sacred 
books ; and even critics like Delitzseb, who claim unity of authOTship 
for the whole Book of Isaiah, admit that there were interpolations in 
? books edited by Ezra, Now, in our Book of Isaiah itself there is 
one^ interpolation so remarkable, that Delitzseb singles it out and en- 
krges upon it. At the beginning of the thirty-sixth chapter it is 
said that * in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah Sennacherib king 
df Assyria came up against all the defenced cities of Judah.’ But we 
know that Sennacherib’s invasion took place in the year 701 B.C., and 
that this year was not the fourteenth year of Hezekiah but the twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth. In the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters 
comes the account of Hezekiah’s sickness and of Merodach Baladan’s 
embassy to him to congratulate him on his getting well. Now, the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah is quite right as the year of Hezekiah’s 
sickness, for his reign was twenty-nine years long, and he reigned 
fifteen years after his sickness. It is also quite admissible as the 
year of the embassy of Merodach Baladan, who at that time was 
in revolt against Sargon and in special need of Hezekiah’s friendship. 
Therefore, while certainly the narrative in the thirty-sixth chapter, as 
this narrative stood originally, cannot have begun with assigning for its 
events the date of the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the narrai^ve in the 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters may perfbctly wdll have b^n 
in that manher, for this narrative relates even^ earlier by ten or twelve 
years than the events of the other. But Hezekiah’s stekness and 
Merodach Baladan’s embassy wete required by the arranger in Ezra’s 
time to stand las^ in order to form the transition to the Babylonian 
{^phecies oi^ the last part of the Book. The narratives, therefore, 
wAto transposed, and the date was transferred to the begixming of 
tht£ narrative which now stood first, although for timt natmtive it is 
clearly inadmissible. Delitzsch himfi^ redeives this exidanation of 
the erroneous date as necessary, and it is e’ndenee of an arrangemmt 
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of eontenis, mt fi3»t autlioritative «diljb^of tlie Book of Isaiah^ 

aotuidlj arrangemeiit plawblo, but 

Bkuail^ a time when uo sdaii doubted but that a 

prophet ms, above ally <me who utters supeoiatiaal prOdlotio&fy and 
when the lules of due sequence and ordinance for a genius 

mig^ indeed move the maker of it himself, but were ceitaiiily not 
likely to trouble bis anangers.^ Isaiah had left his suhlime ddiver- 
anoes to limtify in the minds of his disciples. One^^^aqiple, 
separated by three or fouf generations from the master, 
constantly with his ' prophecies and nourished upon his sj^t^ fxrO'- 
duced at the crisis of Babylon’s fall a prophecy of Israel’s restcm^n 
as immortal as Isaiah’s own. This disciple named not himself* 
Whether he intended his work to become joined with Isaiah’s, and to 
pass among men with the authority of that great name, we cannot 
know. But his contemporaries joined the disciple’s work to the 
master’s, and by Ezra’s time the conjunction was established. 

It was a conjimction which that age might readily make. The 
younger prophet, as I have before said, is without some of the 
qualities of the elder ; he is more given to generalities and out- 
pouring. Above all, by his time it had become evident, that the 
Prince of the house of David, the royal and victorious Imnumnel, 
whose birth Isaiah announced to be imminent, whose chil^ood 
should witness the chastisement of Ephraim, whose youth the viiuta- 
tion of Judah, but who in his manhood should reign in righteoumess 
over a restored and far-spreading kingdom of the chosen people, — -that 
this Immanuel’s date was put too soon, and that the characters 
assigned to him required, I will not say some change, but aome 
addition. Isaiah himself, however, had given the sign and uttared 
tiie word on which, for this addition, the insight of his successor 
saized. < The meeh^^ Isaiah in bis picture of the ideal future had 
said, * shall increase their joy in the Eternal, and the jpoor among men 
shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel.’ * The word was heie given. 
Possessing himself of it, the disciple of Immanuel’s prophet fixed the 
new ideal of the Servant^ despised and rejected of men, but anointed 
and sent ‘to preach good tidings unto the meek,’* This stricken 
Servant’s work is the condition of the victorious Immanuel’s reign, 
and must precede it. The Jewish nation could not * receive the 
transformed ideal. Jesusy Cliristknity, the destruction of Judidsin, 
were necessary to its triumph ; but the unknown .pm|^ie|ti Jef« the 
Bal^l<mian Captivity bad announced it. ifansticti 

Ihe Jewish nation, 1 sayy could not rec^ve the Yet it 

could not but be profoundly sUned and tinnspooied % ideal’s un- 
known promolgator, althougb wil^nt truly coiii|Keeh^ding luxn. 

• Isaum, Ixi., i. 
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tliie^ m Isaiah was Ms ioi^er aff^^ 

aaBz«e, his oMy equaU the 

with the inasta^ easky > 

M tildes this giieat prophecy of Israers restomisKMa alUbr tihe Ml 
of » Babylon, other shorter prophecies of a simiMr date wcaw in oiroxi* 
lation* Whether they proceed freon sametai^^ great 
phecy which Mis the last twenty-eeveh chapters of the Boc^r of Isaiah 
oaimot W 4 et^rtiiMed with certamt^^^^ What is certain tis, that even 
those which do not manifestly give their own date yet lend them^ 
selves to the cifcnmstanoes of the younger prophet’s time better tkvn > 
to those of his laredecessor’s time 5 that they do not suit^ but m^r, the 
plan of composition which appears to govern ihe ordinal Isaiah’s 
Booh 5 >and that they have, besides, those chaincfc^ of geniality and 
of OiWpouring wMeh mark, as has been already said, the disciple 
rather than the caigiiml Isaii^ We shall find that their effect is 
felt best if we read them as subsidiary to the great prophecy which 
ends the Book, and as, like that prophecy, the work of a prophet 
fiwnsed upon Isaiah hut living amid other events and a century and 
a half later, a prophet whose centre was Babylon^ and viho may most 
fitly he called Jmiak of B&Jbyloth^ as the original Isaiah, whose centre 
was Jemsalem, may be called leaiah of Jerusalem. The shorter and 
isolated p®o|dieeies had, like the great prophecy of iBraeFs restoration 
which now ends our Book of Isaiah, the Isaian eloquence, the Isaian 
spirit and power« They, too, associated themselves in men’s minds 
and affsetions with the original Isaiah’s work, and the arrangers in 
time finally incorporated them with it. But as they placed 
the great Bal^lonian prophecy at the end, where Merodach Baladan’s 
embassy afforded a natural transition to it, so they placed the 
isolated prophecies in the connexion which they thought most 
natiiiral for them^ One division of the original Isaiah’s prof^ecies 
conetsted of burdem^ or oracular sentences of doom, pronounced 
agaii^ difiSarent ' nations. Among these burdens was placed the 
isola^ ^^ei^dwcy having for its title The Burden of Bahyben and 
odehsi^iskg^^fte death of BcMia(saar.^ Another division of prophecks' 
oondsted sff S0OS9 pre^ upon a number of naMons^* and here 
wm jnsarCed those oUier sii^# pn^hecies of the Bal^Umian epoch 
for insertkm was deskedi and which semned to ffnd hero thetr 
ofwn v«dbikaMtheir ^ n . 

- of arrangement, then, is feroed open ust hy regard 

to possibility, to prohehility, to the genius and art of the .antimr 
witk,^tdiom we have to^deM« W% have *to detail^ 

Jamsiiaim ^the ' great restorilten^^wide last 

^ tsak^; aSi -xiv,, 23. * Chapter ail, ’ ill2, is ot like date/aca its pTewk pl^ is 
dne to the.'saiae cause, . 
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twettty-s6T«a We hare to diatfftga^e ftoin him, and tso 

i?6ttd the restomtioh 

single'^^pheOleiB which' are intermingled^ wfth lhai«h%'^ in 

the tot ‘ thhrtyiaime utoptera. Tcf theft© may 

give immes fi^m their ' ^Fahett lei 

iiie^n^'-Aiind' Inw^/Sihles th proiphMeft'iire asvlfliloprtj^ 

cf n)\ fh» Fyi^ 

Fall (xxi., 1-10); Days 

md Israd (xxariv,, xm:v.) 4 Bead 'wh^^ 5 they now tose 

prapheciee interrupt the natural and iMprOftsiT© mardb ■ 
work, throw the attiMitive reader out j conlttfto and obstrtHTt on© under* 
stoding and otir enjoyment; Eemoving them from the |dao©itor© 
they now stand, and reading them in another eonner^, we ®r© 
enabled to enjoy much more these prophecies themselves, and to enjoy ^ 
much toOrei aiaO, the original Isaiah thus disengaged i&nm Itom. 

* Re-Orrangement to this extent may be called neoessa^* One’s 
tot tepulse naturally is to receive a book as it comes to ns, and 
from ail unsettlement of it one is averse. But We have to get over 
this natural conservatism in the present case, because so snui^' more 
embarrassment to our understanding is created, so much more ^edc 
given to our full enjoyment of Isaiah, by rejecting all re-anvingement 
than by accepting it. Mr. Cheyne, who Was formerly inclined lio 
follow lEwald in all his temerities, but who in his recent edition of 
Isaiah shows a moderation which, like his learning, deserves eonlial 
acknowledgment— Mr. Gheyne seems now disposed to kaw© Wh» Mmy 
af^ Mahylon and The First in the (Annexion whet© isi'iour 

Mbles they stand. He still sees that prophets do not supeirBiatnrally 
mention names and circumstances of events produced long after their 
time. He knows that if Isaiah of Jerusalem wrote ' Kivi§ of 
Bdb^lon und The First Fision, then to subject of these^propheeies 
cannot be Belshazaar and the taking of Babylon by Gyrui; He Is 
disposed to think, however, that the prophecieB may p(nuibly relate 
to to rising, in Argon’s time, of Merodach Baladan against Assyria, 
and that they may be lefb^ therefoxei to stand with the coidsempori^ 
inophe^es of ^ isaiah. But a greater ebook ^ ie given to oar sense* 
probability and possibility, our enjoyment is more spoiled, by having 
to dissotmte to eltormMon to E and Media from to liedo* 
Persian troops of C^mft and to think it fortuitous^ ’by* hfss^ii% 
dissodste the’Sjdendid^^proverb against the king of 
the epoch-making death of Belshazzar and to 
unknown incident of an obscure straggle,- ton'-by 
prophecies away from Isaiah and’ attribntog 
ino^eti Soj t^ with Edom andS farad 
Eetwtni Bom© distnrbaitce and ehoek 
meddling with the tmditioBal arrangemest, and^r tay vwmflixylog 
prophedes from the plaoovdimo they stand now.- But neverthdese 
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iocKre in gained than lost bj doing it; They mdt the hintGiy 
of ^ype^flix^ oentinry befoze Christ no mueh better than thet -ef the 
e%ki% they are so much less effective where they stand than 
with Babyl(^*8 fall and the conqiiests iff CS^frnsy their 
very generality, which makes it not impossilde to amign them to the 
eighth century, is so alien to the method of the original Haiah, that 
the balance of effect, the balance of satisfaction, the balance of 
enjoyment, is decisively in favour of remoidnf them. 

But tradition ought to go for something, and we Should respect 
it where we can. If, in order to enjoy fully a great work, it is 
necessary, on the one hand^ to have our sense of order and possibility 
satisfied, so also is it necessary for our enjoyment, on the other hand, 
that we should read our text with some sense of security. We are so 
constituted by nature that our enjoyment of a text greatly depends 
upon our having such a sense of security. This law of our nature 
Ewald totally disregards* No one can read Ewald’s Isaiah with a 
sense of security, Ewald was a man of genius, he deeply felt Isaiah's 
grandeur himself, and he admirably helps us to feel it deeply too. 
But he was violent and arbitrary. He alters the text, striking things 
out whm they do not suit him, and inserting things of his own where 
he thinks they will be an improvement. Above all, he re-arranges 
the Book of Isaiah from one end to the other, and literally turns it, 
as the saying is, inside out. He is supremely confident in his oWn 
perception and judgment. He will tell you how many different 
prophets we hear speaking in the Burden of Moah^ how many they 
are, and of what date each of them is, and exactly where each of 
them leaves off and the other begins. Like other critics of his school, 
like the professors of the so-called higher criticism generally, after 
producing reasonings which do really prove that a thing might have 
been so and so, he then jumps straight to the conclusion that they 
prove that so and so it must have been. Often and often one feels 
Ewald to be brilliant, ingenious, impassioned, profound, but not in 
the least oonvincing ; and one reads his Isaiah with a disturbed and 
uneasy sense of its being a fantastic Isaiah, one reads it without 
security. This is, as I have already said, a great drawback upon 
one's pleasure. It is a drawback to which the solid English reader 
is especially sensible^— and the English reader, I think, is right. But 
whether he is right or not, the drawback is strongly felt. Lowth'a rash- 
ness in emendatimi has prevented his great services in the promotion 
of a better understanding of Isaiah from being widely useftd* Lowth 
was a btriiop the Church of England, a Hebraist, and a man ol 
fine taste midf aooon^fiiriiments. He bad the qualifications and the 
authority requisite for propagating in En^j^nd a truer understanding 
of IsiM^ but one eansiot say that he has done it. He failed to do 
it because iff the liberries he allowed himself to take with his author. 
Lovers of thek Bible, such as the English, desire, in reading their 
Isaiah, to read him with a sense of security. 
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dabble. Ihe oese is one where the feeltiig that Uberty is ^ken with 
the text does ziHnie damage than any amendment of the text oan do 
goodk There has been suggested a brilliant emendation £ir a {ntasage 
in the twenty^hixd ehapter : to read, at the thirteenth * Behold 
the land di the Ckm(tamt^^' instead of < Behold the land of the Ghal- 
decme*^ I would resist the temptation of making it; jk telesaliie sense 
can be got out of the reading Chaldeans^ and when onoe We begin to 
change the text for the sake of bettering, as we thiahy the aense, 
where are we to stop ? Again, in an important passage of the4RaWMith 
chapter the text, as it stands, has something embarrassing. ^ Ksir the 
head of Syria is Damascus, and the head ^ Damascus is Bezmt- and 
within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken^ ^abit be 
not a people ; and the head of Ephraim is Samaxiav and the head of 
Samaria is Bemaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely ye shall 
not be established.’^ Ewald urges that the wordsj ^And within 
threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a 
people,’ are superfluous, and that afterwards one expects the words, 
‘ But the head of Judah is Jerusalem, and the head of Jemsalemis 
Jehovah and he boldly omits the former sentence and inserts the 
latter. Many editors who do not follow the example of his bokhiess 
so far as to insert the new words of Ewald’s own invention, yet go so 
far with him as to strike out the words which he condemns as super- 
fluous. But it is better, I think, to get out of the existing text 
what meaning can be got out of it, than to create the sense of inse- 
curity which comes when the reader perceives the text to be taeated 
with licence. 

The same respect for existing facts, the same dread of the fan- 
tastic, which should govern us in dealing with the actual text of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, should govern us, also, in dealing with their re-^ 
arrangement. Some re-arrangement there must be ; this, 1 think, 
has been proved and must be adn|itted. The balance of enjoyment in 
reading these prophecies, even the balance of security in reading them, 
is in favour of it. The existing fact goes, after all, for something. 
The Book of Isaiah comes to ns in an arrangement which it has had 
ever since Ezra’s time. Probably the Book must before Ezra’s time 
have already had its present arrangement in great part, since i^t is 
the most natural reason which we can suppose for Ezra’s adopt^g it. 
Portions engaged with the names and events of a 
posterior to that history with which Isaiah was engaged^ we 
pelled to tljlbkan appendage to the original Book, or iiisertieiis In it. 
But what remains, when these portions are reiaoved^^is ■ the 
Book of Isaiah. At all events, it is safest to us it as 

such. We do well, when wo pass to the body of piof^eeies oonoerned 
with the history with which Isaiah was engaged^ to^ take the text as it 
stands, the arrangement as it stands, the histoy as it stands. Some 

' Isaiah, vii., 8, 9. 
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aii^pfUMre m iDvasion of Judsea by Sargoa ^ tells 

i votbers transfer the opening chapter jaid^ nf 

the history with which the 

^y^vters deal Seems anterior fto the history ixnplied m 
ehiider. Baigon mof hare invaded Judsea ; tlm feait chapter may 
have origmally stood m the middle of the Book, it is net 
aeoessaiy to our adeqisate understanding of the Book to admit either 
Coi^eeture, while to adapt the Book to such conjectures is fatal to all 
iectixe Mijoyment of it* We make it smuett^g fentastic^ and it 
loses power over us. 

Until we come to the ihirty'^ixth chapter, ut au jxate, there is no 
difficulty in receiving the arrangement of the original Isaiah's 
prophecies mainly as it now stands. It is evident that they were 
uttoed at d^erent times ; but we shall read them most naturally and 
with most satisfaction if we conceive them to have been colleeted in 
tbeir present arrangement by Isaiah himself, in Ms old age, and at 
the moment when his influence was highest, shortly after the disoom- 
fltuie of tenaeh^b* The Book falls into several groups or divi- 
siouB,*-*^ visions quite independent, of course, of the actual distribution 
into diapters, which comes to us not from Jewish antiquity at all but 
from die Uatholio Middle Age. The first chapter, however, is one of 
the real divisions into which the Book falls. It is a Prdude^ m 
introductory piece opening the way and striking the tone for all which 
follows, and establishing the point of view from which Isaiah, about 
the year 700 B.C., wished the series of his prophecies to be read and 
the history of the preceding half century to be regarded. Then comes 
a division to which we may give for title one of the headings here 
em^yed by our Bibles, Ccdamitiee coming upcm Judah, TMs 
pri^ecy (occupying chapters ii.-v* m our Bibles) belongs to the time 
of Jotham^ and of Isaiah’s early career, when Jewish society was to 
outward view still prosperous. What follows next, the Vision^ ex- 
actly the sixth chapter in our ver8|pn, as the Prelude is mcactly the 
first. The Vimon ^tes from a yet earlier time than the prophecy in 
Jotham’s reign, and inarks t^^ outset of Isaiah's career, his call to deal 
with die state cf things declared in the prophecy preceding. Afeer 
the Fmcns mmm ag^mip of prophecies to which we may most fitly 
give the great name of ImmanueL Occupying ohaptcnrs in 

our Blldes, they date feom the mgn of Ahaz and from the invasion of 
Jndah by the kings of Syria and J^^l ; they set forth Isaiah’s view of 
this erims^ and of the future to follow it After Immammi comes a 
division ^:p?opheme8 best d^ignated by Isaiah's own term, the 
Burdens ; a series of oracular sentences of doom upon the nations 
engaged in making the history wMdi prophet had before Ms eyes. 
Hers^^ns has been already said, the Burden of Babylon wsa in Ezra's 
time inserted. The Burdem of our Isaiah begin with the 

twenty-fourth verse of the fourteenth chapter, and with a sentence 
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of doom iipcm W^j eii^tmd t^o 

#liMi m ott,;# but Oil liisoidm^ digetigogod 

&oxn i^B^m^^ Murdm &f the Desert cf l&o ^^< 00 ^ mSath. idaLon of the 
£m of Bab jl(^ m chapter 21.^ Betwoea tho luid the 

succeeding divisioii of prophecies, the BTaea^ eo^^ 
conceived^ the spirit of these divisions, but with;lMr gniAter gener- 
ality^ and pointings so far as amidst tlus geiieridity 10 $ can 
make out clearly the times and events indicated^ to a him era, the 
era of Cyrus. The Woss (this title again, like that ef ^iliia iBtttidena, 
is supplied by a dominating phrase of Isaiah’s own nsing)^ 
of which the purport is suSciently ex^ined by the iwin%esleiMl 
from the beginning of our twenty-eighth chapter to the end. 
thirty-third. They are followed by another insertion,*® of like cha- 
racter with the ins^ion which introduces them^ and which ahould, 
like that, be separated from them. This iusertion occupies two 
chapters, the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth. , » 

For the division which follows, the natural title is 
since that personage is the main subject of it. This division contains 
one of Isaiah’s noblest prophecies, which, together with the history ac- 
companying it, is repeated in the Book of Kings with but slight varia- 
tion. I have already noticed the demonstrable error of date which 
occurs at the outset. Undoubtedly Isaiah never assigned Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah to the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah. We have 
seen how this error was probably caused, and that it shows later ar- 
rangers to have been busy with this part of the book. Shall we^ with 
£wald and others, retain of this division only Isaiah’s fainoua prophecy 
in answer to the threatenings of Sennacherib, and put aside the rest 
altogether? We know indeed from the Book of Uhroniclee that 
Isaiah wrote history, and the historical style of the division in ques- 
tion is worthy of him. On the other hand, it is difficult to eonceiva 
so great a master of effect concluding such a whole, as that which he 
had formed out of the combined series of prophecies hitherto 
enumerated, with a mixed division such as Sennachemb, It is diffi- 
cidt ; and moreover, in order to admit it, we must further suppose 
that Isaiah finally arranged his Book of prophecies, not about 700 B.a, 
when he was sevmity years old, but alter the death of Bennacherib in 
6fi0 B«Cn mhm Isaiah was ninety. For the murder of Sennaoherib by 
his sons is mentioned in ike ^lirty-seventh chapter. To suffcee aU 
this is to suppose things by no means likely ; and their iiiq[»r^blniiij|^, 
joined to the error in date at the outset, may well make 
with suspicion Isaiah’s authorship of this divisson as a wha^^^ v 
it is not absolutely impossible that this part too.idiouki he Mii that 
at niuety years of age he should have arianged 1^^ with 

this to conclude them, and that theacxw bf d^ the 

• V^tse 1-10. • Named by me, in a preceding page, Days 6/ Meting 

liamedhy meMotii and XtraeL 
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tog^her with e traa^o^tba of iSEttOEs rfooor<led 
cdiotA&^EiorwErds have oreptio. There 

Bo(^b of Itiniah, and It is cot absolutely impossible tliEt Xsaiab 'shoiM 
bEre himself put it there; at any rate we have, no 
plaoe to whieh we may move it. It belongs to his time^ it deals with 
^e men and events of his age, and not with those of cthe age of 
Babylon’s fall. It is best to accept it provisionally where it stands, 
and to let it oonolude the Book of the original Isaiah. With the 
fortieth chapter we pass to another age and world from his, and to 
prophecies which will not be attributed to him by any one who has 
been enabled to understand rightly the original Isaiah and his line 
of prophecy. 

Thus, then, 1 have attempted to answer as clearly and fairly as I 
could my own question ; How may we best enjoy Isaiah ?« — To sum 
up the results reached. First, we must respect, not in profession 
only, but in deed and in truth, the wording and rhythm of the old 
version. Such change as the change of, ‘ Therefore saith the Lord, 
the Lord of hosts, the mighty One of Israel,’ " into, ‘Therefore this is 
the utterance of the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts, the Hero of Israel,’ is 
not to be thought of. In passages of this kind, indeed, the old 
version needs no change at all. Often it needs change, but no great 
change. ‘ Before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.’ This is intelligible, but it departs too far from the original. 
It deserves, however, no such total subversion as that which 
Mr. Cheyne inflicts : ‘ Before the boy shall know how to reject the 
evil and choose the good, deserted shall the land become, at the two 
kin^ whereof thou art horribly afraid.’ Sometimes the old version 
is not even intelligible. ‘Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation 
scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from their beginning 
hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden down, whose land the 
rivers have . spoiled 1 Or again, in a more celebrated passage : 
‘ Nevertheless the dimness ^aH not be such as was in her vexation, 
when at the hrst he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali, and afterward did more grievously afflict her by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations.’ Passages 
like these miss at present the right sense of the original entirely, 
and they must be reconstructed so far as to enable them to give it. 
But even this reconstruction maybe effected without loss of the 
present flne rhythm and fine diction of these passages, and must be 
so effected, if Isaiaji is to be enjoyed. 

Secondly, we must know the historical situation which Isaiah bad 
befora him to deal with, and we must keep it present to our minds. 
By so doing we shall much increase our enjoyment of this greatest of 

» Isaiah, L, 24. • »» Isalalii vii^ IS. 

Isaiah, xviii., 2. Itaiab, ix., 1. 
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i 4i|d^^o^ uixaA^ ow 

o£pn^dieo|^ eastomd 

i£i W the Book ol-Ispilok^^ i^ mm 

app<^4 to it jm4 aevajnl^c^^ works siow if 

' we t]m» imto cbaplen^ xe^ 

as oike. oomlgned whok, laade up of sey^ successive pkeei as klkwe: 
Frehidej CalamitieB for Judah^ Fision, I%e 

The Foss, Sennachev^* 

Soiiietliiisg £ p^ say of the lual scope of Isaiek!s^^kiift8 

aud isaiah's pro|diecy 9 sod as to their real significance and greiiPtoifis. 
And here I am come to the end of my space without haviii^ heen 
yet able to treat this momentous matter I But whoever will; riid» as 
a whole, the Book of Isaiah which I have just been proposing for his 
adoption, will certainly be in a position to judge for himself the 
scope of Isaiah^s prophecy. Yet something I would willingly say on 
this subject ; it is so great and so fascinating. Ferhaps at a future 
time I may return to it. 

Even now, however, let me, before quitting these prophecies^ in» 
dicate the cause of their extraordinary and tragic impressiveness. It 
lies in the sense of inexorable fatality which attends and pervades them. 
Their whole scope, their whole significance, does not lie in this Vitality ; 
very far from it. But their extraordinary impressiveness- is due to 
this fatality. Fatality is deeply tragic, and what is deeply tragic is 
overwhelmingly impressive. On no mimic scene, with no legendary 
or past personages, was this fatality exhibited by Isaiah ; he had to 
exhibit it pervading the actual history of his country, and the person* 
ages involved in it were his contemporaries and himself. Nothing 
could save Judah but the conversion of the Jewish peo|^ ; and tins 
conversion was impossible. Nothing could free Isaiah firom the misidon 
to preach this conversion, to preach the certainty of ruin without it ; 
and nothing that he could say could make him believed. No eloquence, 
no energy, no iteration, could make him believed *, and he knew it. 
This it is which makes him the most tragio of prophets or poets. 

At the outset of his career. In his vision of institution in the year 
that king Uzziah died, Isaiidi heard the voice of the Lord saying: — 

Go, sod tell tliis people: Hear ye indee^but uaderstand not; and see ye 
indeed, but perceive not. 

Make the heart of this peo]de gross, and make their ears heavy, and 
eyes ; lest foey see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and aad0jaiMp4.v^l^ 
their heart, and convert, and be headed. 

Issiali asks, < Lord, how long ? ’ and the answer is 

Uiifil the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and thshqiijas 
the land be utterly desolate ; 

And the Eternal have removed men far away, and^there Sii 
the midst of the Isad.^ 

VoL. XIIL^No. 75. 3G 
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T - , _, .., later when Iflsfeh ted nm ««««,, wten 

iavMwm was imadnmt, and awa -Itotedlbenb’s 

^^evonreW he cries ottt to bis own nafaoa, to ^ l«ders 

“ •» H. «1— * 

"?:'£‘£2‘br’4S‘« .x. “■■ 

whicli m«i deliver to one that ia learned, ssymg, I^d thu, I prsy thee , 

*”'^^°^hook^di>Led to" him that is not learned, saying. Bead this, I pr«j! 

\e‘^rsirF;rs«nneh as this peojae ^ 
their mouth and with their Ups do honour me, hut have rMuoved their heart 
•fWmi me and their fear toward me is taught hy the precept of men , 

Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do a marvellous work amoug this peop e, 
even a w’ork and a wonder ; for the wi«lom of their wise men shall 

-perish, and the understanding of their prudent men shall disappear. 

True, Isaiah had, to console him, the prospect of the Branch and 
tto Bemnant, of the reign of Immanuel and the ^ints. He put his 
Immanuel too'soon, indeed, by seven centuries. He put his reign of 
Immanuel and the saints too soon by far more than seven 
for it is not come about even yet. Men, as has been truly said, we 
for anticipating things;’ even great prophets ‘are for ^ 

tWngs.’ ^ the perversities of the day we must oppo^ not a change 
to alpeap to-morrow, but, as Goethe says, ffrosss wMgeschwhMwhe 
jfass^the movement and upshot of history on a vast scale. _ Isai^ 
foresaTlmmanuel and the reign of saints, he had faith in thm, e 
estaWMied the ideal of them for ever ; the movement and ’^^hot of 
H^ry has in part brought his immortal prophecy true alre^y, and 
min Mveal its accomplishment more and more. 

feat the animating belief that in nothing will the ^ 

BubUite seer finaUy fail, in nothing can it ^me short. To I®^ 
too, the heUef in its certain accomplishment was animating. 
Yet how tiamc, however glowing may be one’s faith in the future, to 
have to speak to one’s own g&eration and yet to know that om 
ia vainl to see thopoUties and society of 

tiiem and to be taking part in them, and all toe while to teow t 
they are inevitably doomed to perish ! Of tins tragedy 
Isatih was full. It fills his prophecy likewme, a«i 

pressive and affecting it makes it. 

oddst of a people of unclean lips mme eyes Miye seen Ite King, 
I^rd ,of ^ ' 

M^fxssw Abnolb* 
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SHALL WE RETAIN THE MARIN ESE 

AMiBst the vast chaiiges in war and warfare that ha^e tah^ 
during ihe last qnarter of a century, the question has often ai^n 
whether the Eoyal Marines shall be retained as a part of the armed 
force of England* Are they an antiquated and useless force ? Must 
they disappear with Brown Bess, smooth-bores, and three-deckers ? 
This threat of disestablishment, ever impending, can have but a bad 
effect, not only on the Royal Marines themselves, but also on the 
Royal Navy, of which they are at present an important branch. : It 
is surely time now that some decision should be arrived at : first, 
whether they should continue to exist ; next, if they are to exist), 
whether their services are now employed to the best advantage. 

The general reader in the present day appears to take a great 
interest in the affairs of the Army and Navy. Men of all political 
opinions agree on one question undoubtedly : that we should be per^ 
fectly prepared to defend ourselves ; and that the best defence is to 
be prepared for offence. Now, the Royal Marines perform no uniixh- 
portant part in our defences ; their existence and training is no there 
departmental question, but a national and imperial policy ; in which 
at the present moment the efficiency of the Navy, our first defence, is 
involved. The Marines are now the first reserve of the Na\y, and, 
with the Coastguard, form the only reserve to be depended on to em- 
bark by telegraph at a first sudden outbreak of war. The Royal Naval 
Reserve would be invaluable afterwards, during the continuance of 
war; but half of that fm-ce would be certainly absent at its first out- 
break, and the available half at home would be probably half-trained. 
Now, the Marines are admirably trained^; the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in one Of his speeohas of last year, stated that their traiii|njg 
left nothing to be desired : they are, therefore, an important item of 
our present armed force; and, even at their present reduced 
form a considerable portion of the fighting men of thfe Navy. 1i$i 
pure hlue-jackets of the Navy amount to about 19,0DD ; are 
admirable in every respect, and no doubt are more tlil& wdrth 
expense of their education, instTuctlcm,and tiaihihg^; 
costly ffmee, withcmt s substantiai i^rve, wo«dd 
in summer before the fierce blaee of Sc great naval There ain 
about 1 Naval Reserve. The Coastguard men niunber 
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to 4,000 on sliare lid at Itaad ; all ia^traia«dt 
Hyji^'M^f^nes are now loduoed to 1^^000^ of whieli itieaiN^ 

xncn— perfectly trained gunners by seauid land— *aaii 9^400 in&ntry, 
wlfo are trained in naval gunnery* 

Of this Marine Force about one-balf Is usually aerving afloat. 
There remains, therefore, the half of it— subtracting and officers 

required for instruction and administration, as a reserve for the Navy, 
— roughly 1,000 artillerymen and 4,000 infantry. 

Among all the changes in war and warlike weapons of the 
last few years, there has been no greater revolution and upturn of 
all preconceived notions than in war-ships and their armament. The 
revolution still continues ; and, possibly, greater changes are yet* to 
come. That which can alone be stable amidst all this instability is 
the perfect training and discipline of the men who compose the crews 
of these ships. The ships are now mere fighting-machines, in which 
most of the heavy labour is performed by machinery, not by manual 
labour. Fleets will be manoeuvred in action under steam, not under 
sail. 

Nevertheless all these changes cannot do away with the value of 
the blue-jacket— the thorough sailor, at home at his guns on deck, 
and at home aloft ; but fewer of these valuable men are now required, 
and the stoker and the gunner must take the place of many sailors. 

All the changes would appear to add to the value of the Marine 
— the disciplined soldier, ready to land, trained to naval guns, and 
accustomed to ships. It is singular that at such a time the question 
as to the necessity of his existence should have arisen. The sailor, 
perhaps jealous for his estimation in public opinion, and for his power, 
— % needless jealousy, — has lately taken on himself the duties of the 
marine soldier, in addition to his other duties. Yet he has now 
more duties to learn than he ever had in former years. He must be 
a thorough sailor, although steam and machinery have relieved him 
from some of his work aloft ; his gunnery instruction is much more 
complicated ; and he should understand the management of marine 
torpedoes. In fact, the naval officer should be a perfect navigator, 
a good aitill^man, torpedoist, and electrician, a steam engineer, 
a tnillthry engineer, with a knowledge of international law, and of a 
modem language or two. Besides all this, he often now aspires 
to be an in&ntry and artillery leader on knd. Can the average 
officer compass all this ? Is it for the advantage of the State that he 
should ^attempt it ? 

Modern arms and modertf warfare demand the perfeottcii of 
training from Officers and men of all branches of the seivme,and 
hach and all in their special hraimhes^ 

^ no great naval irar for many yeasa; ne^ihkg ap- 

priiachin^ to a struggle fbr the sea has oocmreil of 

thia generation. Bo we sufficiently 0Din|Hf«l»Ml4 of such 
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a ? Ift it itepondble o<mtka^pittof':?;^ aonatiMs axe 

speiidiDg vait hatj; aii4 

rivi^ mir own in iiaaty i^lpg, if not in 

In such a contest we should have not md 

barbouxs to defeiidl» hot the seas must be sir^t dear el^ 
otherwise thdt girdle of colonies which we have laid romid the world 
wouM be harried and devastated, our fleets of niembantiBCQ desh^ 
and plundered, our food-supplies stopped. It would he ensiiiial .XM^ to 
provide for such a possibilitj as this ; for which a sufficieimjof tfisiiied 
and disciplined nien is to the full as important as ships and 
And though few sailors might be required for such a stroggl^ as 
compared with those employed in former great naval wars ; yet these 
sailors should be admirably disciplined, as they undoubtedly ai% and 
should, mcHreover, have a strong backing, in a numerous reserve of 
diacipltned men trained to naval guns and accustomed to 8hip& If 
the Boyal Marines are not considered suitable to the reqaireuieiits 
of the modem Navy, no time should be lost in organising a reserve 
force to take their place. 

However, the Marines do fulfil the required conditions of training 
and discipline ; and besides their loyalty and steadfastness, traditlmml 
through the two centuries of their existence, they have other claims 
for continuing to hold the post they have held so long. They are a 
reinforcement to the Navy which does not interfere with the srqpply 
of sailors ; for, strange to say, they are principally recruited from the 
midland counties. By an admirable i^stem of training, which has 
been the outcome of many years’ experience and care, the lad frcmi 
the midland counties, who has probably never seen a ship, is trained 
to naval gunnery before bis embarkation. The Marine ArtiUmry 
claim to put their young soldiers on board ship perfectly capable of 
taking their place by the side of the trained seamen^gunners of the 
Navy, their equals in artillery skill. This result of training and 
discipline has been the work of officers of mariues^artillexy, and 
infantry. . No other officers have had head or hand in it; indeed, 
many of the officers of marine artillery fifty years ago had no mean 
part in laying the foundation of the gunnery instruction of iho Navy. 

Will the State be wise to throw away the services of so effioient a 
force as this? Should prejudice or sdflshuess interfere with ita 
efficienoy ? No service oau be contented, or doing its beet frar tjie 
cOmtry, whose existence is constantly thMtmied. The dastnmiioil 
of the Marine Artillery, the most highly trained Inaach of tlw 
was decided on three years ago ; it was saved from its Me hlhpif by 
aoeident* ’ 

But if it be decided to retain the Marines as the 
and leierve of the Navy, no pains shonld be ^Muemt ^ malm them 
as ^Beiei^ittfonibUr t^^ just ektms of mwiliia^ fleroe should 
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obtain ofiSioeta ; and thoM wbo aecept o^ 
mdgt part ycanig iim irbo ba^ Mted for tbe linat 
No service oan long oontinite^ or should be aliowod to oontinne to 
exist, 'Under'Vgudi'''C^^ ' '-v'n, • '•<,. 

The causes unpopularity of the service with of&cers^on 

whom so xnuoli of the training and discipline of the mm now depends, 
— and more will yet depend,-*-^are not to seek* 

First, the hopelessness of advanoement for odicm of rank in the 
Marine service. No general ofiicer of Marines, however competent 
he may be, ever occupies a command, at home or abroad. The 
Admiralty tell him, ‘We have no military commands to give you*’ 
!^e H<w?se Guards say, ‘ You do not belong to us.’ 

The few officers of Marines who have been fortunate enoiigh to 
command in important actions with the enemy, have shown eon- 
^cuous ability ; but on no occasion have they been re^employed on 
active service* They are apparently carefully excluded from further 
command in wars* Is this exclusion just to the State, or fair to the 
individual? 

©uring the last twenty-five years some hundreds of Committees 
of officers have been occupied in the consideration of various subjects, 
naval and military. Marine officers are .never members of these 
committees ; although their varied experience in their service on 
sliore and afioat, with fieets and armies, should make them specially 
ua^ol on such occasions. 

No officers of Marines are employed in the Intelligence or Ord- 
nance Departments of Navy or Army. 

A very large number of Marine officers, artillery and infantry, 
have passed through the Staff College ; many with honours, aE with 
credit* Some of these officers of Marines, who have passed the Staff 
College, have been employed as instructors and professors at Sand- 
hmwt and Greenwich ; but not one of them has ever been emptofed 
on the ateff of the army or navy, in peace or war. Their octstly 
education may be said therefore to have been almost wasted* 

Tliese are the chief grievances of the Eoyal Marines. . They 
cannot be considered to be trivial, or of little consequence* v Now ior 
the vemedy* y 

The Marines are frequently employed, 
as well as the navy, — -witness their services in Spain, Syrian ^ihina, 
Duliay Alrioa, mid Egyptr>-Mt w^amcili^ Uxm ^ fOiM^T 

iHiM'-and war. 'Let' the MkhM be^a etajttdii^ 4 md^.i»^^ 
^iS^\:Waaiyi as wellas the -aeiywia peaee as ihj amgt^«aa#aai!i^ 
thmn 10 as to enable them to fuiidahii^foat^^ 
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li ««<dd oedauri^ W' sdmnta^ to the l^»«ad £^1^1 
tevte ^jipK^Cfft’ef c.the -bi^i^eB:' ^el. 

.vdghs liaed^ifqtaMhesef aadi^ «£h £m» eeiefr-xeamgiiiK 

of^^evr enwlL-«»n«. cendoit. thefixcmatwB -of *ifeaedf!e#|i^#Bi^fr^^^ 

I-:,.. . Vj jr<.!.;,v<,- 

If tibi& Mariiiefi f^rd raifted in number^ m «8 ^ 

take e portion of routine Colonial service — say nt Ma2li& 4 ^ 

Hong Eong or Bonaba^^ and HaUfax-^tbis preasni^ 

BidmoMy relieved ; and the navy would have a reserve fadea» liM a 
landing forces to draw rupon at aU its outpoeta. Such a foroe atdpHid 
might have actually prevented some of our late minor wars. 

Weahall also at some future time, — it is to be hoped, when ^noh 
toodate^ — ^fortify our ooaling depots in the Atlaatie, PaoiSoy Boidifta 
and China waters. Who are to form the garrisons of these posts? 

Moreover, the Marines, at their present diminished nui&lief%.ai!e 
a vary inadequate reserve for the navy. If the late Egyptian juam- 
paign had been a great war, the chief naval reserve would have been 
drained at the outset. After the Marine contingents had' aalied ler 
Egypt, there remained in England less than one hundred trained Maiinie 
Artillerymen, and six hundred trained Marine Infantry. Is this . a 
satisfactory condition for the first reserve of the navy? Howei^]; 
admirable its training may be, its present strength in numbers is 
quite inadequate. ; ? t 

Whether this proposal would involve a diminuticm on :the roBs of 
some Line regiments is a question for the Grovemmeat to demde*^ Jm 
it desirable to make this sacrifice to retain the services 
Marines? It has been [said they are the very type of soldier for>a 
maritime nation. If this re-adjustment be for the advantage <ii the 
State, no selfish interests should be allowed to interfere with its 
adoj^en. Officers of Marines, if employed by the War Office, as 
well as by the Admiralty, and cordially admitted as part of the 
regular forces, would soou win their way to superior commands. If 
we look back a very few years, we find a time when Oenerals of 
Engineers and Artillery, were rarely employed ; they certainly have 
now won their way to a full share of the prizes of the service. 

It may be objected that this increase of Marines wiU interfore 
with their effi<sienoy; there will be no opportunity of embadkh^ 
them in proportionate numbers to give them experience afloat 
there will be a falling off in their proficiency in naval gan-drm«t 
of the iq;^ial qualifications, not only of the Marine 
but of the Infantry Marine. The reply to this otjectlon 1 ^ tbi# it 
would be easy to embark Marines oecasi<mally i» 

duties afloat ; and if means be provided for iiistrueti<% m gim«driB 
wherever Madnes may he quartered abroad, as now firoi^ed wherever 
they are quartered in Bhi^^and, their officers inay he safely troated 


tltett to fitB off is «ttin«7 aiid ^^nttSes* 

Mwww* . 

^ l|3iere are one or two other important pointa to decide ; §&r 
iniUmoe, the pomtioii and reapoiudhility o£ offieem and men while 
aioat should be more dlearlf defined : and clemr and strit^gent 
regulations should be laid down for the guidance and tliseipline of 
landing parties from ^ips, whether Marine or Naval Brigade. But 
the above proposal appears, to one who has given much thought to 
the case, to be the only remedy fin* a great difih^idty. 

Finally, to sum up the case ; the Boyal Navy must have a 
reserve of disciplined men, who need not be sailors, but mmt be 
accustomed to sea and naval discipline. The Royal Marines appear 
to fulfil these conditions, and are an elastic reserve which could be 
fed from the Midland counties, not from the sea-coast, and its new 
levies trained to naval gun -drill by a staff of instructors, during the 
hottest war. 

The Administration and the Navy must decide whether this 
force is all that the modern navy requires : the Marines will accept 
the decision as loyally as they would any other order. If they are 
to go, ^morituri te salutant.’ But if the Royal Marines are to be 
retained as a valuable arm of the Royal Navy, surely the fact of 
thdlr belonging to the Navy should not be injurious to them, as it 
now is. Their past services, and their unswerving loyalty demamd 
fair treatment at the hands of the Navy and the State. 

The State has nearly unbounded rights over the life and limb, 
ilie hand and brain of officers and men. It has a right to demand 
thm best md most loyal service, and almost unlimited personal 
sacrifice ; but it is going beyond its rights in demanding the sacrifices 
now exacted from officers of the Royal Marines. 

a. A. ScHOMBSaa. 
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AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL RIDDLE. 

(COKCLTJDED.) 

DoI^a K%k^ widow of Rtiy G-omez, Prince of EboH,^ was the only 
of Don Diego Hurtado, chief of the great house of Mendoza^^ There 
were many Mendozas in the Spanish peerage. Don Diego’s wm the 
eldest branch. On his father’s death a part, but not all^v ^ i^be 
inheritance descended to the daughter. She was Princess of Eboiias 
her husband’s widow. Her eldest son, a youth of twenty or there* 
abouts, was Duke of Pastrana and Prince of Melito. She had five 
younger children. One of them, a daughter, was married to Alonso 
the G-ood, Duke of Medina Sidonia, known to history as the admiral 
of the Armada. Family disputes seem to have arisen about Don 
Diego’s succession. Some suit was pending between her and 
other members of the family. The princess was detaining money, 
jewels, and other possessions, to which her relatives lidd ckdin ; and 
the quarrel was further complicated by the politioal leanings of the 
young Prince of Melito, who had deserted the old party of Ms fiither, 
Ruy Ghomez, and had gone over to the Duke of Alva. ' 

The princess herself was now thirty-eight years old. She had 
lost one eye and was otherwise not beautiful ; but she was energetic, 
imperious, with considerable talents, and able, if she pleased, to be 
fiisoinating. That she had been Philip’s mistress was an Italian 
scandal ; nothing had then been heard of it in Spain ; but Perez gave 
mysterious hints that the king would have been more intimate with 
her if she had encouraged him. Any way she had lost Philip’s favour. 
Visitors at the Kboli palace were irown^ upon at the Eseurial; the 
world sali that the king was irritated at her rejection of bis advuMs,* 
and that * wishes imsatMad more more eza(^ratmg than a thousaitd 
ofl^ices.’ 

This was periiaps but court gossip ; but, wh^her&ct or Isgcu^, it 
is certain on the other hand that the rekrious between tbe prinoesa 
and Antonio Perea were intimate and even aieGA4oiwA;e« He bad been 
her buiAjaiid's adopted son. The princess pfsblmiedto believe that 

' *fas iMxel Bey damokn 4s laeatinraia 

da la l^daassa 4e iko^hiMAsaacaa awBosprssb.^ 



Ub real father^ atui to iier Fmi^ JMtei 
ciMieittljBd «ad unbounded. He deecnbes in an enigmai^ 
pUdNiloii in' which be stood towards ber« M. Mign^ says thMi* thwe can 
bo no doubt of bis meaning, and rushes to a precosioeived condlusUm. 

letter is inteutionaily obscure ; the press is uzuxnreeted ; and the 
text in parts is hopeless. But he alludes to the suggestion dbat he was 
the princess’s lover only to fling it fi|om him with dii^st. His love 
was for his own wife, whose attachno^ni to him is the finest feature in 
the whole of this di^sracted story. 'The Princes of £boU he woraMpped 
as a being beyond bis sphere. He spoke of her as ‘ a jewel enamelled 
in the rarest graces of nature and fortune.’ To her husband he owed 
all that he had become, and he repaid his debt by helping bis widow in 
her difficulties. He made her large advances of money, he collected 
her rents from Italy; she in turn made him handsome presents; a but 
that either with the king or with Perez the princess had any personal 
intrigue is a romantic imagination like the legend of Bon Carlos and 
his stepmother.^ 

It was but natural, under the circumstances, that the Mendoza 
family should bear no love to Perez, because in the feuds which 
had arisen he was taking the princess’s side. The Prince of Melito had 
threatened to run him through the body. The Marquess de Fabara 
and the Conde de Cifuentes called one day on the princess, and were 
kept waiting because she was closeted with the secretary. Both of 
them thought that such a fellow was not fit to live. Escovedo, it came 
out, had taken the opposite side to Perez, He, too, had been 
brought up by Buy Gomez, and claimed a right to interfere in defence 
of his old master’s honour. He disapproved of the acquaintance ; 
he said that it must and should be put an end to; and he spoke 
to the princess with so rude a tongue, that she called him a foul- 
mouthed villain. 

A quarrel of this kind explains the ease with which Perez con* 
Rented to kill Escovedo. We know no actual good of Perez, and 
there would have been nothing surprising if, out of revenge, he really 
had misled the . king into thinking Escovedo more guilty than he was^ 
But the attempt to prove it broke down; Philip had been influenced 
by Bom Joha’s >and Escovedo’s own despatches, which had been do- 
ciph^itd by ahofher hand ; and never to the last felt ceatain that Ms 
secretary had in this matter deceived hixm Some personal r^entinemt 
there was, and the inincess was in some way the ocoasicmof but in 
fact Philip’s conduct requires no secret passion to make it intellagiMie* 

> lrhe»e is no evident for it except what is supposed to lie in the letter of 
Anfeo&io Peres ‘ ft tin GriCki Personage,' which formed part of hispnbHc defence. What 
thaftiieffcer means it i$ impon^e to aay, csf evenwhatt it was ’^nctohdad 

the kingr diaappco^ed . of ^ 

princee^ iSpid that there was a mystery connected with this. 3iit a mjf^teiy is not 
naooaaaiiliifalovfl aftoli, nor dOM timre wwm a 

person aa.$ssba'WlB3Nad.to.»iift».hima^,iiiftaxta^ ri u* 



He 4M kast M: iitls, be was 

imwilbegrlx^adiei^ tbe tniitb^ 1^ te 

aB4 th6fefi>re» would n&t try to pr&vei^ the iEscaeedqp «a4tboit bdexids 


suspicions ^oiild run wide of himself^ and 

he knew tlfeit there was nothing to be discovered. It was jufft the 
course which smaliy corataonplace cunning would iiatiu»{}y pursue 
The Marquis de los Velez could not understand it; he ilk n 
the look of things, and applied for the governorship of 
offered to retire from the public service and satisfy bis eneMet ^us : 
but the king refused to accept Perez’s resignation ; he said that he aould 
not spare him ; he reiterated, on the word of a gentleman, ^tfeat he 
would never forsake him, and that Perez knew his word co%dd be de?;' 


pended : on.’ ■' \ -v 

More and more loudly Vasquez and tie Escovedos demanded h trial. 
The king could not directly refuse. P*erez himself advi^d acquies- 


cence ; the actual assassins, he said, were beyond reach of discovery ; 


there was no evidence 5 he was ready to face the prosecutioUi ; the? name 


of the princess need not be mentioned. Philip, however, had a Con- 
science above perjury ; he was not ashamed to admit what he had done, 


if it was known only to discreet persons who could be safely trusted* 
The case was to be heard before the High Court of Castile. The 
king sent for Don Antonio de Pazos, who was then president, told him 
everything, and asked his advice. The president thought that the 
prosecution must be silenced ; he informed young Escovedo that if 
he insisted on justice he should have it, but he was accusing persons of 
high rank in the State ; his charge, if he failed to rpaboit good, would 
recoil on himself; he assured him on the word of a priest that 


Perez and the princess were as innocent as himself. With Vasquez 
the president was more peremptory. Vasquez, he said, was no relation 
of Eseovedo^s ; his interference, especially as he was a priest, was gratui- 
tous andnmbeooming ; on the &cts he was mistaken altogether. The 
Escovedos yielded and promised to go no further ; Vasquez was obsti** 
nate^ and persisted. Public curiosity had been excited^ it was felt 
instinctively that the king was in the secret, and there was a wide- 
spread desire to know what that secret was. Vasquez hated^ Perez and 
the prince also, and made himself the representative of the popidar 


anxiety *-' ,:p ■■ 

PMMp had been (Hinlmited should Him 

direction ; and he had hoped to prevent too close an inqiihryi~:h^ his 
confidence with the president. He had fmled, and he seem«d to jrish 
to silence Vasquez, and, if possible^ ^ to reconcile §||| 
wbem he had ealmn^^ , But now the^ 


She, grelateet iidy in Spain afber the q«e^ kuniUdd 

and ^apd56i^ 


804 - ' ' ^ 

>■■■ ■■ . v.';''l .. ' ^ : 

of sent to reftson Jber» bat the 

m^^lQllier own opinion to jiiake m impression < 
hnid alraady a long catalogae of grievanoes, 
liras too much. She wrote Philip a letter which he showed to Pemn, 
aliil Peres peserved it. 

o 

Se!aoir,-**Y(xur Majesty has commaaded the Cardinal of Toledo to speak with me 
in the matter of Antonio Perez. Mattheo Tasqnez and his friends have said 
openly that all who enter my house lose your faTour. They have stated also that 
Antonio Feres killed Escovedo on my account ; that he was under so many obliga- 
tions to my iamilyf that he would do whatever 1 asked him. Th^ have published 
abroad these speeches ; and 1 require your Majesty, as a king and a gentleman, to 
take such notice of this conduct as the world shall hear of. If your Majesty de- 
clines, if the honour of my house is to he sacrificed, as our property has b^n sacri- 
ficed, if this is to be the reward of the long and faithful services of my ancestors, 
be it so. I have discharged my conscience ; self-respect forbids me to say more. 

I Write to your Majesty in reselibment at the offences which I have received, 
and 1 write in confidence, supposing myself to he addressing a gentleman. 

The president presses me about a letter, which I wrote to your Majesty, touch- 
ing bribes taken by (word omitted). I am charged with haring said something 

of the Bake of . My character suffers from these tokens of your Majesty’s 

goodwill. Though justice is on my side, my suit is before a tainted tribunal ; I 
shall lose it and he put out of possession. When I ask the president why he acts 
thus towards me, he says that your Majesty will have it so. Melchior de Herrera (P) 
allows that I am right ; but he swears me to this and that, and pretends that it is 
your pleasure. You have sent him a memorial from Don Inigo.* Why am I to be 
twice memorialised P It is important to me to withdraw the security imdar whicli 
I and my children are hound for Bon Inigo. He has broken his obligations, and 
may leave Valladolid. Antonio de Padilla confesses that it is so ; but your Majesty 
forbids him to interfere. If this is true, I may as well abandon my suit, and my 
children too. This is the natural conclusion from the position which you assume 
towards me. When I reflect what my husband’s merits were, such treatment 
would make me lose my senses did I not need them all to guard myself from this 
Moorish cur (Mattheo Vasquez) whom your Majesty keeps in your service. I 
denumd that neither I nor any of mine may be placed in that man’s power. 

I have given this letter, though it strays far beyond our imme- 
diate subject, because it shows how imperfectly the circumstances axe 
known to us which surround the story; and how idle it is for ua to 
indulge iinagination beyond what is written. Long avenues of ques- 
tions lie i^n before us, which must remain for ever unanswered, yet 
in the answer to which alone can lie a complete explanatioii of the 
relations between the Princess of Eboli and ^e Ebig of Spain. 

Submit to be reconciled with the ^Moorish cur^ it was ^ain she 
would not. He had circulated slanders against her in the court, and 
insisted that he should withdraw thm.^ Perez was obstkmte, 

* Inigo da Mendosa, Marquis of Almauaia. 

* This aitiola had been written, an^ was parriy in type, before Iliad oeen the 

ittliieiiliig woric^ 1^^^ the PriaoiBas'Of 

AltinisfdHiw ditmaai^^ XIc« (3aipnr Imve adM lasga^rto C^^know- 

ledga aillie seoiet Msboiy of Uia Prinoaes, I halie iBona li iraiiaaaaMicy 
or altar maiy opinion which I had formed, lhave had tbs pleMUtra cd finding 
my own c oB ja Ct ara a for the most port ooidlrmod a»^ odnvertad oertaintias 


n her ila£i||pQk(^ 
ind this Imd; insiiilt 



too, for hi» lumour mm toaohecU ^ohbii^kOf» of ToMo abd: the 
ling’s speeial fureaclker, Fray stiiod by tHem, 

and the quarrel had gohe into a hew position was a 

ridiculous one. If Vasquez persisted in inroieeul^bD^: B before a 
judge who was acquaint^ with the truth, it was sehroely possible that 
the truth •would be unrevealed. Secretary Vaaquas is a tliO^ 

The letter of the pfincess shows thaet FhiHp was seci«tly otnploy 
this man in various matters in which ^e supfKiied lieM be 
wronged, and there were reasons for his conduct at whlj$h, with 
our imperfect knowledge, it is idle to guess. Consulting no <nie but 
his confessor, he gave orders for the arrest both of Perez , and ef the 
princess also, and on the 29th of July 1579 they were ord^fed’ into 
separate confinement. The lady’s relations, it is likely, required ho 
explanations, but for form’s sake Philip offered them, ^e same night 
he wrote to the Duke of Infantado slNl to Medina Sidonia. A dis- 
pute had arisen, he said, between his two secretaries, Antonio Perez 

by evidence not open to dispute. Bon Gaspar has disproved oondasiTelj the 
imagined liaistm between the Princess and Philip the Second. He continnes to 
believe that improper relations existed between her and Antonio Perez ; but as he 
alleges nothing fresh in proof of it beyond what was already known, I IchA on 
this as no more than part of the old legend which has continued to adhere to Bon 
Gaspar with no more authority for it than tradition. The passionate love which 
existed between Perez and his own wife is inconsistent with a belief, at least on her 
part, that any such relation had been formed. ... Be this as it may, however, Don 
Gaspar has proved that the jealousy of which Perez speaks, as having governed 
Philip’s conduct, was no jealousy of the preference of Perez to himself by the Prin- 
cess, but a jealousy of the influence of a woman with whom he waa on the worst 
possible terms over his own secretary. . . . Don Gaspar has found: and printed more 
than a hundred letters of Mattheo Vasquez, whose connection with the Bflcovedo 
prosecution was so close, and had hitherto been so unintelligible. The Grown was in 
some way interested in the great law suits which the Princess was carrying on. In 
all that related to her Mattheo Yasquez was as deep in Philip’s oonfldeiiOe as 
Antonio Perez in the wider world of politics. His relations with each of thOm were 
carefully conoealed from the other. P^rez had no suspicion that Mattheo Yaequez 
was employed by his master against the Princess. Mattheo Vasquez guessed as little 
that his master had ordered Perez to assassinate Bsoovedo : and thus Philip hiinself, 
by his passion for secrecy, and for what be regarded as skilful management, had 
entangl^ his two secreteiies in a furious antagonism. Perez had no knowledge how 
far I’bilip had engaged himself in the Bboli litigation. To him Miattheo Vasquez 
appeared to have thrown himself gratuitously into the quarrel. The King was irri- 
tated at Perez for unconsciously thwarting him by taking up the Princess’s caue* 
Mattheo who^ evidently from his letter, bated the Princess, had almost suoceeded in 
dxagging into light his master’s complicity with Bsoovedo’s muider, by his ,iiiiuK}ent 
belief that Perez and the I’l^ess were the guilty parties, and that the can^ of the 
murder was resentment at the part whidi Bsoovedo had taken in attsni|iiing to 
sepctiate the Princess f^ Kot a hint, not a tuggesHon of any kWWWoaadal 

appears in the whole of the correspondence. Some great qnestkm was at issas, the 
very nature of which cannot now be accurat^y made oat, was 

divided, and which was enveloped in a network of Ppff eittlng in the 

ctf it, pHoring the part of Providmice with the beiZ intenticHa with, extremely 
Hffiitea ability, sad with the meet unfortunate ieeidta---for Imnfctod m^emaSbr to 
instate Vtovidemw in the secrecy eC its methods ; and SMPMQFis onljsaletito a jadg- 

meat .which -eanMeiV. • ■ ■ ■ ■ 



a«id^ witli wiii<eii ^ 3^ 

hi#i^finil«Mi to^ hixa «lIlfwa0oni^,^«^ )m ooa#^ 

^illModradi fte peaetmde kar to ke -Mcmdled to ^aaqiiee; Sko luid 
Ixffliii thtrrfffmTj tn Mimm of Piato, aad kokod tkoci^ 

It/ngkt to give them immediate iaformatioa. Ike iieM^aa^t of tke 
Bdce of lafantado was aot Hkely to be deep ; Medika Sidoaia replied 
coolly that so ivieea eoYereign had doubtless good reason for his aetions. 
He was himself laid up with gout, and the pain was in his mind ks 
well as In Ms that his Majesty would be gracious 

to the piiD0ea% and that the grace would be Oven more marked than 
the punishments 

The Cardinal of Toledo called the next morning on Juana de 
Coello> Perezk wife. He told her from the king that she was not to 
be alarmed. Her husband’s life was in no danger, nor his honour 
either. The imprisonment wil a mere matter of precaution to pre* 
vent other mischiefs. 

The princess now drops out of the scene. Philip informed her 
that if she would undertake to hold no more communication with 
Perez, she would be received to favour, and might return to the 
court. She replied that if Perez ever wrote to her or sent her a 
message, the king should know of it. But this was not satisfactory. 
After a brief confinement she was allowed to retire to her castle at 
Pastraila, and there without further disturbance she remained to the 
end of her life. . 

Meanwhile, if Philip’s object had been to stop the prosecution for 
Escovedo’s murder^ and to divert suspicion from himself, both pur- 
poses had been attained. Mattheo Vasquez must have been satisfied, 
for his name was never mentioned again. Popular opinion had ac- 
cused Perez of having committed the murder at the princess’s insti- 
gaticuu Their simultaneous arrest led to a general belief that the 
suspicion was not unfounded. If the king had made a second 
confidant of Vasquez, and had concerted the details of the cbUiedy 
with him, the result, at least for a time, did credit to his ingenuity. 
Peiez’s fault, whatever it had been, was not to appear unpardonable. 
He was left four months in charge of the alcalde of the court. He 
was treated with kindness, and even distinction, and was permitted 
to have his children with him. In the November following he be- 
came unwell, and was permitted further to return to his txwn house, 
though still as a prisoner. Ne3di he was tequired to sign a bond of 
pte^tohommage^ by which b e and JSiattheO Vasquez engaged as kilig’s 
vassals not to Injure eaeh other. The guard was then removed. He 
recovered his freedom and resumed his duties as secretary to the 
CeuixcU of State, though no longer as confidential SeOtetaij to Ihe 
]di^ .^ Tbe whole inatter seemed to have been thus Wound up, and 
pubUn Juteest was 8CK»n dirs^ted on worthier oldeQts. : !!he death 
of Don Sebastian in Africa had left vacant the Bortuguees throne. 


imz. 4ir !mmwi0 MmmE. ^ m 

Bllilip Tfee 

Bttike of ^DOYonwaatii^iiM^^ 

FhiHp went to Xii^n installod iui meio^^ 
of gxmi ocMeveroeafe Egcovedo*iS osjOwifttimiiis^ 
the way of other scaadalfiu i ; : ^ 

But, o^Pere^ saidy fit was a thing had 

could have no end.’ A cloud still hung o^er him, aaid^ 
movements were watched. The Princess of Eboli sent litecpKeieat^ 
from Pastrana* It was immediately reported to. Philipi; Hw had 
many friends, the Cardinal of Toledo, and ^ grandees.’ of hg^ofit i!^ 
They came often to see him, but he was forbidden to rettsoav their 
visits, Philip evidently chose that a sinister suspicion ^ould'jtill 
remain attached to him. Antonio de Pazos, the President of Ctts^^o, 
knew the whole story, for the king had told him. Juana deCoeMd 
complained to him of her husband’s trea|ment, and insisted that his re- 
putation ought to be cleared. The president was of the same 
opinion, and wrote to the king. ‘Jf Antonio Perez has committed 
a crime,’ he said, ‘give him a formal trial and hang him. If he is 
innocent, let him go on bis good behaviour, and if he offends again, 
punish him.’ 

The king answered: ‘If %he matter were of a kind which- would 
allow a judicial process, it should have been ordered from the first 
day. You must tell the woman to be quiet ; no change is posifible 
at present.’ r < 

‘ Time,’ Philip used to say, ‘ cures all evils.’ ‘ Time and I never 
fail.’ And so he went on trusting to time when time could net help 
him. t i ! 

Perez had friends, but he had enemies also. Mattheo Vasquez 
had withdrawn, but others had taken his place, and Philip’s mn- 
biguities encouraged them. Among these were the powerful Mendoeas. 
Perez had managed the princess’s money affairs. He had jewels in 
h^ charge and other things also which they conceived to bdjong to 
them. His habits were luxurious, and remained so , in spite of his 
sezni-disgrace. His palace, his plate, his furniture, his equipments, 
and entertainments were the most splendid in Madrid* He gambled 
also ; perhaps he won, perhaps he lost ; in either case it was a reproach. 
How, meu asked, could Antonio Perez support such a wt expeodh- 
ture? jsnd the answer suggested was, of course, ><x)rrupHbn or 
versation* He had ^ thousand ducats a year from his odiees ; 
Archbishop of Seville, a friendly witness, said that he B|Uat 
ing fifteen or twenty thousand. The king was advispd to^^^;^^ 
inquiry into the accoimts of all the puUic offices, liad 
course, among A ‘lion’s mouth,’ like tbit nk "fhnioe^ mm 

opened for secret information, and was not long of mistoasnca. 

Accusations poured in as venomous as hatred could distil, fiodzigo 
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Va8qi»e84e Ax<!e,* who becamo President of the H%h €eort»oozi^ieted 
thiedtfvegtigntioii of them, and the result was not to Peawiz. 

he had received sums of money from all irntts of the 
eonipire to expedite business, just as Bacon did in Enghu^midas 
lii^ officials everywhere were then in the habit of doing. I'hey 
looked on such tM^ as reco^ised perquisites so long^as nothing 
was said about them; but gra^ties were formally prohibited, and, 
when exposed, were incapable of defence. 

On the Eeport being presented, Philip allowed Perez to be prose- 
cuted for corrupt practices, and it was then that, at a ventiue, he was 
accused fiirther of having altered ciphered despatches. 

No one knew better than Philip that, under the arrangements of 
his cabinet, the alteration of despatches without his own knowledge 
was impossible. Perez wrote to Philip to remonstrate. ‘ He coUld not 
answer such a charge,’ he aiid, ‘ without producing his papers,’ and 
among them the king’s own notes upon Escovedo’s death. The 
confessor was sent to see these papers, and, having read them, could 
only recommend his master to let the charge fall. As to corrupt 
practices, he advised Perez to make no defence, and assured him that 
he should not be condemned in the value of a pair of gloves. The 
sentence went beyond the pair of gloves. Perez was suspended from 
his office for ten years. He was to suffer two years’ imprisonment, 
and was to pay besides thirty thousand ducats, half to the Crown, and 
half to the family of the Princess of Eboli, as property belonging to 
them which he had unlawfully appropriated. 

This judgment was delivered on the 23rd of January, 1585. It 
was not published ; nor it is certain how much of it was enforced. 
But there were reasons why, at that moment, the sentence of im- 
prisonment was convenient. The Escovedo business was bursting up 
again. Enriquez, the page, who had assisted at the murder, had let 
fall incautious speeches. The president, Rodrigo Vasquez, took the 
subject into the scope of his inquiries. He sent for Enriquez and 
examined him. On his evidence Diego Martinez was arrested also. 
If these two could be induced to tell the truth, the proofs against 
Perez would be complete. He might produce his papers, but in a 
close court the judges might refuse to receive or look at them to 
save the king’s credit ; and Perez would certainly be executed. The 
king was just then going down to Arragon for the opemng of the 
Ccnl^ In Arragon trials were public, with equal justice between 
king and sul^ect. Perez, himself an Arragonese, if left free might 
follow the king thither, and put himself under the protecti<m of the 
laws. There certainly, if not in Madrid, his exculpation would be 
hoard. It was th^efore detemdned that he ehouM be at <moe 
axirasted, and a guard was sent to Ms house to take him. 

* Xk dost not whoUan bo was a leladoii of Maillioo Tesqees. 
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Perez from first to lest had an honest Mend at, the court, 
-Cardinal Quiroga, Archbishop of Toledo. The Archbishop saw, or 
feared, that Perez was about to bo sacrificed, and , his sense of 
- -equity, though he was Grand Inquisitor, was outraged. He recom- 
mended Perez to take sanctuary. He would then be a prisoner of 
the Church,'*and his case would be heard in the Holy 08|ce. The 
Inquisition had already denounced Philip’s method of removing 
doubtful subjects. It would stand by Perez now and prevent a 
.scandalous crime. 

Perez took the cardinal’s advice and fled to the nearest church, 
put the Crown officials were determined to have him, and the sanc- 
tuary was not respected. The church door was burst in ; he was tom 
out of his hiding place, and carried off again to a State prison. His 
property was sequestrated, his papers were seized, and the Nuncio, 
when he protested, was threatened with dismissal, Henry the Eighth 
himself could not have been more peremptory in his contempt of 
sacred privileges than the ministers of the Most Catholic king. The 
documents were at once examined. The secret correspondence was 
found absent. Juana de Coello was supposed to have it ; and to ex- 
tort it from her, she and her children were carried off also, and con- 
fined in the same castle with hCr husband. It was true that she had 
some part of the private papers, and threats of torture could not 
wring them from her till she had ascertained that those of most 
special consequence were not among them. She found some one 
who would take a note to her husband. Being without ink she 
wrote it with her blood. The answer came back that she might 
deliver the papers without fear, the Escovedo notes being secured 
elsewhere. She mentioned where the boxes would be found. The 
king’s confessor himself came to her to receive the keys. He, too, 
had some sense remaining of right and wrong, and he told her that if 
Perez was troubled any further, he would himself go ‘ como un loco,? 
like a madman, into tlie Plaza, and proclaim the truth to all the 
world. 

The boxes being surrendered, Juana de Coello and the children were 
sent home, there being no longer occasion for keeping them. As the 
confessor was going off, she could not help telling him that there were 
still a few papers reserved. The king, when he came to look, most 
have discovered that this was fatally true. All else was in its plae%. 
even to the most secret ciphered correspondence; but the fifty or 
sixty especial letters, which he knew himself to have written, abcmt 
Escovedo, and knew also that Perez had preserved— these were iiot to 
be discovered. That, if he had got, possession of these letters, Philip 
wordd have allowed Perez to be tried and executed, is not certain,; 
but it may have been weE for him that he was not exposed to the 
temptation. As matto stood, the judges might re&tse to admit the 
letters, and pass sentence on the evidence. But Juana de Coello could 
Yol. XIII.— No. 75. 3 H 



m ¥bjs t toy 

^ dm^g reoojds A^!dg6M;^of^hk&k tk^i^tier, and 
fi&Mi tawan j and all Eufop© #onld Skaa^ 

tftitjafcfe i4le. The Ohutteh satrtfociita^^'^ P4^ Mhihi %heto, 
^ifiishalided that Perez 8h(>tdd> b^t'i^ Wettied, 

^ Impatient, tailing he had^v^r btodered iato m d6te^ 

able a quagmire, the ki% again paused^ - Oncih axie^ the piiscm 
do&ts were opened } once more Perez wae brought back t6 Madrid, 
and lodged in a handgeme house with hk family. • ErMently the un- 
fortunate king was at his wits’ end, without having discovered what 
course to ehoCse* Perez went to church for mass. The great people 
came Cs before to show him countenance. He himself addressed 
many letters to the king, which were carefully read, if not 
answered* The Archbishop of Toledo, in particular, was cotifident 
that all would be well. The attitude of the Church alone would 
suffice to protect him. The President Rodrigo would have gone on 
gladly with the trial, but obstacles were continually arising. Some 
one asked him what was to be done. ^ How can I tell yoti ? ’ he 
replied. ^ One day the king says go on, the next he says hold back. 
There is a mystery which I cannot make out.’ 

Fourteen months thus drifted away. At the end of them the 
king could hold out no longer. There was still but a single witness, 
for Diego Martinez had continued staunch. He could not be 
depended on, perhaps if he was tortured, but torture could not 
be used without the king’s permission. Philip wrote to Perez 
telling him generally that he might rely on his protection, but 
without saying what steps he was prepared to take. Perez was 
brought to trial at last before President Rodrigo. Per^z stocid upon 
his innocence, denied that he had murdered Esoovedo, and denied 
all knowledge' of the matter. Enriquez gave his evidence with cor- 
rectness ; but Diego Martinez, who was Confronted, with him, said 
he was a liar, and his story a fabrication. Conviction on such terms 
was not to be had. Perez’s papers Were handed to President Rodiigo 
to be examined. He searched them through, but found nothing to 
the purpose. Perez, after ail, would probably have been acquitted, 
but for the intervention of a ‘ Deus ex macMuA,’ Philip himself, 
who inteftpOSed m a manner the most ninlooked for* This is the 
moat 'extihordinary feature in the Whole exta^Ordinary story; Philip, 
itmight have been thought, would have welcomied Perez’is acquittal as 
the ' happiest' escape feom^is embarrassments j but it aeems that his 
cOnsuienbe was tehlly dittuTbed •ht ^e ‘suceess of deliberate, perjury. 
Just aSit beceme^fem that the pmsecsntioh had failed, and that Perez, 
whether g^lty Or without a 

Vieldtion of the daWs^^Pm^’a^ eeUfesBOi^ from himself, but of 
ooftrua With his mastei% ^nl[^^dntW>olWitd“y^ 
he^ hWi' Mlled'iJscjovedo^ he Ikdi 

4he truth waS known, hk obairaaterWeuM'be cfeaied. He aii^sed 
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to mibke a ooniplete tat , wo© say that 

i h© l^ad aoted by th© kingfs aider# - • ? ^ /; ■ : ^ V 

i i This wa^ writtw ;oa the 3rd of . Septejalwr^ the year 
' defeat of the Armadsu Through aXL that lamoua ©r^priie, Imn its 
first epnoeption to the hnal eatastroj^©^ thU mctaa bushiimMd dm- 
meii^ed OU) ahd was at last at hoilii^ point. • 7 , 

Well as Perez huew his iaaster> he waa not prepared for this last 
move. What could it mean ? The king had pfomiaed to. stand by 
him. But if he eonfessed, his guilt would be clear. He might say 
what he pleased, but the judges might hang him notwithstanding. 
There was Diego Martinez, too, to be thought of. JJe would fee 
hanged, at any rate. So long as the proof was deficient, confession 
would be insanity. The king, besides, had positively ordered that 
his name should not be introduced. 

In this tone he replied to Diego de Chaves ; but the oonfassor stood 
to his opinion. Evidently he had consulted Philip again. 

‘ The plain course for you,’ he answered, ‘ is to say directly that 
you had the king’s orders for Escovedo’s death. You need' not enter 
on the reasons. You ought not to make a false oath in a court 
of justice ; and if you have done so already you ought not to perse- 
vere in it. Where there has been no fault there can be no pimish- 
ment, and confession will only show the innocence of yourself and 
your accomplice. When the truth is out, the wound will heal, and 
his Majesty will have given the Escovedo family the justice which 
they demand. If they persist after this, they can be silenced or 
banished. Only, once more, the causes which led the king to act as 
he did are not to be mentioned.’ 

M. Mignet considers that these letters were written to tempt 
Perez to a confession, in order that he might be destroyed. The 
judges would ask for proof, and, having lost his papers, he would be 
unable to produce it. The answer is simple. Both Philip and the 
confessor were aware that the compromising letters were still in 
possession of either Perez or his wife. Perez, who was not troubled 
about perjury, thought it safer to risk an uncertainty than to act 
as the confessor advised. To confess was to place his life in the 
'judges’ hands, lie could feel no certainty that the king’s orders 
would be held a sufficient authority. Philip’s conduct had be^ 
strange from the beginning, and kingsr consciences are net: 
the consciences of private inilividuals* They may profess in Wish one 
thing, while their duty as sovereigns requires another^ : Xhiefca^vm 
another alternative ; the Esoovedos,: who were now th#; only, 
cutors, might agree to a oomptomiee# Perez proposed. . ii. le; the 
confessor ; the confessor permitted Perez to try, if tbe.lidllg was^ n 
to be a party W' the transaction ; naertuxes wei?e were 

succe^fid. ^ Escovedo family oonseated to withdraw tih^ suit <m 
receiving tweid^y tlumsai^^ h . , , : 

3 H 2 
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This seemed like the end; and if there had been nothing more 
in Eacovedo’s death than an ordinary murder, the compensation would 
have been held suflScient, and Ihe end would have really come. But 
behind the private wrong there was a great question at issue, 
whether the sovereign bad or had not a right to make away with his 
subjects when he believed them criminal, because for relsons of State 
it was inexpedient to bring them to trial. Though Castile had no 
longer constitutional rights like Arragon, a high-minded people (as 
the Castilians were) had a regard for their own security. The doc- 
trine had been condemned by the Holy Office, and the judges can 
have liked it as little. 

The opportunity of bringing the matter to a point was not to be 
lost. The President Rodrigo wrote to Philip that his reputation was 
at stake. The prosecution had been dropped, but the world was 
convinced, notwithstanding, that the murder had been committed by 
his order. It concerned his honour that Perez should explain 
why that order had been given. He begged the king to send him 
an instruction in the following terms: ^Tell Antonio Perez, in 
my name, that, as he knows the causes for which I commanded 
him to kill Escovedo, I desire him to declare what those causes 
were/ 

M. Mignet adheres to his opinion that Perez was to be betrayed ; 
that, being without his papers, he must fail to prove what he was 
required to reveal, and could then be executed as a slanderer and an 
assassin. It might be difficult for him to recall satisfactorily a condition 
of things which was now buried under the incidents of twelve eventful 
years. But there is no occasion to suspect Philip of such deliberate 
treachery. The stages through which his mind had passed can easily 
be traced. He never doubted the righteousness of Escovedo’s execu- 
tion ; but he had been afraid to irritate his brother, and had there- 
fore wished his own part in it to be concealed. Therefore, when 
Perez was first suspected, he had not come forward to protect him ; 
and therefore also he had connived at the direction of the suspicion 
,on the Princess of Eboli. A long time had passed away, Don John 
was gone, the aspect of Europe had changed. He had no longer the 
same reluctance to admit that he had ordered the murder ; but he 
had bidden Perez be silent about the causes, because, though sufficient 
for his own conscience, it would be hard, when circumstances were so 
much altered, to make them intelligible to others. The Spaniards 
of 1590, smarting under the destruction of the Armada, might well 
have thought if Don John and the Duke of dulse had tried the 
* enterprise ^ together, when the Queen of Scots was aHve, so many of 
their homes would not then have been desolate. 

But public opinion was ^xcited. The compromise of the prosecu- 
tion seemed to imply that there was something disgraceful behind. 
A secret half revealed is generally more ’dangerous than the truth ; 
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and thus, when called on by the judges to direct ferez to make a full 
confession, he felt that it was better to consent. 

This explanation seems* sufficient, without looking for sinister 
- motives. The order was written, and Perez was required to obey. 

It might have been thought that he would have seen in such an 
order the easiest escape from his troubles. To speak was to be 
acquitted (at least morally) of a worse crime than of having been a 
too faithful servant. But it is likely that he did feel it would be 
difficult for him to make out a satisfactory ease. He could produce 
the king’s instructions, and could describe the motives in general 
terms. But State reasons for irregular actions are always looked 
askance at, and loyal subjects are inclined to excuse their sovereigns 
at the expense of their advisers. Perez might naturally fear that he 
would be accused of having misled the king, perhaps through malice. 
This view was taken of the case by the Archbishop of Toledo. ‘ Sehor,* 
he said to the confessor when he heard of this fresh command, ‘ either 
I am mad or this whole affair is mad. If the king bade Perez kill 
Escovedo, why does he ask for the causes ? The king knew them at 
the time. Perez was not Escovedo’s judge. He placed before the king 
certain despatches. The king directed a course to be taken upon 
them, and Perez obeyed. Now after twelve years, without his papers, 
with so many persons gone who could have given evidence, he is 
asked for explanations. Give him back his papers, bring back five 
hundred persons now dead out of their graves ; and even then he will 
not be able to do it.’ 

The archbishop protested, the Nuncio protested. Juana de 
Coello and Perez’s children wept and clamoured’; but President 
Kodrigo, with the king’s orders in his hand, persisted that Perez should 
speak. Three times successively, in the course of a month, he was 
brought into court, and he remained stubborn. He says that he 
would not confess, because the king had personally ordered him to 
be silent, and that a written form could not supersede an immediate 
direction, without a private intimation that it was to be obeyed. 
This is evidently an insufficient explanation. He must have felt 
that if he detailed the causes for the murder he admitted the fact ; 
and that if he admitted the fact he might be sacrificed. 

But the king was determined that the whole truth should be told at 
last, and that, as he could not tell it himself, it should be told by Perez, 
After a month’s resistance, the question was applied in earnest. 
Perez was tortured. He broke down under the pain, and told aU. It 
was then that Dona Juana appealed to God against Diego de Ohaves 
in the Dominican chapel. It was then that Do^ Gregoria dared 
President Eodrigo in his hall. What the king or the ju%e8 had in- 
tended to do next, is mere conjecture. Diego Martinez, when his master 
had spoken^ confessed also. He was notpumshed, and Perez perhaps 
would not have been punished either. The judges might have been 



diSixtetoted i^th th6 exposure. But Perex did not oar^ to t^siiSpt^ & 
or Philip’s humours further. Sis wife tfas allowed to visit 'him itt ’ 
He escaped disg^sed in/ her clothes. Hontes Were WaMng, 
he rode for his life to Arragon, and the next day was safe beydsd the* 
febhtier. ’ ^ ' ■ ■' ' 

So ends the first part of the tragi-comedy. The ne<t opened on 
another stage and with wider isstieS;' ' . . . ' - ; t 

The Fueros or ‘Liberties’ of Arragon were the only surviving 
remnant of the ftee institutions of the Peninsula^ At the heginning 
of the sixteenth ^^dehturj, the two 'Castiles, Valencia, Granada,' ahd 
Arragon had their separate adminife^tions and their separate legis* 
latures. ' The great cities had' their municipab corporations, while 
Portugal till within ten years had 1>een an independent kingdom. 
Oner fey one they had been absorbed. Arragon remained still free, 
but With a freedom which had been found inconvenient at Madrid, 
whs unvalued by the most poWerhil of the Arragonese nobles 
themselves. The tendency of the age was towards centralisation, and 
the tenure of the Fheros bad been growing yearly more precarious. 
Isabella 'had* been impatient foV a revolt Which would give her an 
excilse fot extin^shmg them. The Duke of Alva more lately, on 
some provocation, Said that With three or four thousand of his old 
Soldiers he Wbtild niake the king’s authority supreme; Snch as it 
W^, however,' the Gottstitution still subsisted, being supported chiefly 
by the populaOe of the towns, who, as long as noise and clamour were 
sufficient, were the enthusiastic champions of their national privileged. 
A council for the administration of the province sat at Madrid, but 
its powers were limited to advice. The Cortes met annually at Sara- 
gossa to vote the taxes, but the king could neither prorogue nor dis- 
solve them without tbeit^^O A Committee of the Cortes 

carried on the government, and in the intervals of the sessions re-' 
inained in office. The Arragonese had their own laws, their own 
judges, their own police, their own prisons; and no ‘alien’ armed 
force Was permitted within their boundaries. The Grand Justiciary, 
the highest executive officer, was nonoinated by the king, but could 
not be deplTved by Mm. A Boyal Commissioner resided in Saragodda, 
to observe and to report, to act in cases to which the Crown Waa a 
party, pm^haps irreg^ariy to distribute favours and influence opiition. 
But this was the limit of his intetferehce. The Coinmissioner in the 
year Ifl'SO was Inigo de Mendoza, Marquis of Almenara, the coiisitr 
and the iiief anta^Mst Of the Priheess df EhoH^ - w v 

Such was Arragbn when Antonio PeVez sought an asylum in the 
ia^d of his fathers. He pibfessed to have been tortured till his limbs 
W^e disabled, but he was able te ride Withidut* resting tifl he had 
cf^ed the frontier and had reached Calataynd.' HW made do efibft, 
p«^j^ hev^s too weah, and' he 

Domihioiin convent. Witlfin ten hours* of his aitival ah‘‘ eSr^ 



€ame in ibia M^uirid to a^/prj,yat^ I^n ij^nu^ i^apata, 

with orders to take him, dead or alive, su^ send him back to hia . 
master. Ferez saya that when his£ig)^ was, Jci^own..at the Court, 
.there was general satisfaction.. , ^XJncile Martin,’ tha^ paUae jester, 
said to Plmlip the nej^t morning, ‘Sir, all the world. najpices at the 
escape of i\ptonio Perez; he cannot be very wicked; you should 
rejoice too.’ Philip didr not rejoice at.^ had put himself in 
the power of one of his subjects, and he did not choose to remain any 
longer in so degrading a position, Whon he had been himself 
willing to submit his oonduct to a judicial inquiry, Perez,, who ih»d 
less to fear if he hnd been acting uprightly, had shown, jo inneh 
unwillingness that he possibly may have now doubted, whether 
JSscoyedo’s conduct had not been properly represented to him,. 
Perez had fled, carrying the compromising documents along, with,, 
him; he was probably on his way to France, to delight Philip’s 
enemies with the sight of them, and with the tale of his .own. 
wrongs. 

Anticipating pursuit, Perez had sent a friend, Gil de Mfesa, to the 
Grand Jusiioiary, to signify his arrival, and to put himself under the 
protection of the law. Meanwhile, the town mob; at QalaUyud rose, in ; 
his defence, and when Don Manuel arrived at the monastery he fpmrd 
the priests and students in arms to protect their sanctuary. Fifty ; 
soldiers arrived immediately after from Samgossa. The orders of the 
Justiciary were to bring Perez at, once to the national . prison of thf 
Manifestacion, where he was to be detained till the king .could be 
communicated with. The reply was an order to the Marquis of 
Almenara to prosecute him immediately , in the Court of Arragon on 
three charges. 

1. For having, caused the death of Escovedo, falsely pretoding 
the king’s authority, 

2 . For having betrayed secrets of State and tampered with cipherecj 
despatches. 

3. For having fled from justice when his conduct w^ being 
judicially inquired into, 

. Jf Perez had been wholly innocent, he would havn felt that he had 
at last an opportunity of setting himself clear in the face of the world. 
The court would be open, the trial public, and his defence could 
neither be garbled nor auppresped. His reluctance was as yehemsmt; 
as ever, and was not concealed by his affectation of a desire to 
his master. From Calatayud, and from Saragossa afterwwcte, he 
wmte letter upon letter both tp Philip and, to Diego de Chay€»j|, pvp- 
tesGng his loyalty, entreating tp be left in quiet wifh h^ and . 
children ; indicating that he had the means of defepdlpghi^sqlif^ but, 
hoping that he might not be fl^cedto usethemv . .The|^|ettem belngi 
left unanswered* he took into his ,oonfidence a distinguished , Aragonene 
ecelesiastic, the. of jGptor.. afeowed. him i^ ^mys^f^ 
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papers wMek he had brought with him, with Philip’s notes upon 
them, ‘ His Majesty,’ he said, in his instructions to the Prior, ‘ must 
know that I possess these documents. They contain confidential 
secrets afiecting others besides Eaoovedo; let his Majesty judge 
whether it is desirable that evidences should be produced in court 
which touch the reputation of distinguished persons, <isvhich will 
create a scandal throughout Europe, and will reflect on the prudence 
and piety of his Majesty himself. Though the confessor has taken 
most of my papers from me. Providence has been pleased that I 
should retain these, and these wiU suffice for my defence. If brought 
to trial I shall certainly be acquitted, but I prefer to save the king’s 
reputation ; my cause is now notorious, and it will not be wise to 
challenge the world’s opinion. I have been shorn like a lamb for 
eleven years, and I have held my peace. My blood has been shed. 
I have been tortured in a dungeon, and I have remained faithful. 
In eight or ten days I must give in my answer. Some people tell 
me that I ought rather to lose my head than speak ; but if I am 
driven to it the truth must be told.’ 

The Prior went. Philip saw him more than once, and heard what 
he had to say. There could be no doubt that Perez had the com- 
promising letters, for the Prior had seen them. Yet Philip’s courage 
did not fail him. After Perez’s flight the Court of Castile had given 
judgment against him. He was to be dragged through the streets 
and hanged. His head was to be cut off and exposed, and all his 
property was to be confiscated. The answer to the mission of the 
Prior of Gotor was the publication of bis sentence. 

Perez thus driven to bay took up the challenge. He drew a 
memorial containing his own account of the causes of Escovedo’s 
murder. He attached to it such notes as sufficed to prove the king’s 
complicity, reserving others in case of future necessity ; and this was 
publicly presented as his reply to the Marquis of Almenara. The 
king had probably expected that the judges of Arragon would not 
lightly accept so grave a charge against their sovereign ; that they 
would respect the sentence of the better informed Court of Castile, 
and would understand that there was something behind which was 
left unexplained. But Arragon was excited, and chose to show its 
independence. After the admission of the memorial Hon Inigo sent 
word to the king, that if no further evidence were produced, Perez 
would certainly be acquitted. The king believed that he bad other 
resources at his disposition by which complete defeat could be 
avoided, and at the last moment directed that the case before the 
Grand Justiciary should be abandoned. ‘ If,’ said Philip, ‘ it was 
possible to reply with the same publicity which Perez ims given tch 
his defence, his guilt would be proved, and he would be condemned. 
Throughout this whole affair 1 have considered only the public good. 
The long imprisonment of Perez, the entire course which the cause 
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has taken, has had no ether objeet. Abusing my clemency, and? 
afraid of the issue, he so defends himself that to answer him I must 
publish secrets which ought not to be revealed, and involve persons 
- whose reputation is of more consequence than the panishment of a. 
single offender. Therefore, I shall go no further wiili the prosecution 
in the Couat of Arragon. declare Perez to have sinned worse than 
ever vassal sinned before against his sovereign— -both in time, form, 
and circumstance ; and I desire this my declaration to be entered 
with my notice of withdrawal. Truth, which I have always main- 
tained, must suffer no injury. And I reserve such rights as appertain^ 
or may appertain to me, of bringing the offender to account for his 
crimes in any other manner.’ 

The ‘ other manner ’ was through the Court of Enquesta. In' 
the Constitution of Arragon, a special reservation excluded from pro- 
tection the king’s servants and officials — over these the law of the 
province had no more authority than the king was pleased to allow — 
and the king under this clause claimed to have Perez surrendered to 
himself. The local lawyers, however, interpreted ‘ servants ’ to mean 
only servants in Arragon and engaged in the affairs in Arragon, not 
persons belonging to other countries or other provinces. Arragonese, 
who accepted Crown employment, undertook it with their eyes open 
and at their own risk, and might be supposed to have consented to- 
their exemption ; such a case as that of Perez had not been contem- 
plated. But the king had one more resource. Though acquitted, 
the prisoner was still detained, as if the authorities were unsatis- 
fied of his real innocence. Perez had grown impatient, and, in his 
loose, vain way, had babbled to his companions in the Manifestacion, 
and his language had been so extravagant that it had been noted 
down and forwarded to the court. He had threatened to fly to France 
or Holland, when he would make the king repent of his treatment of 
him. He compared himself to Marius, who had been driven into 
exile and had returned to the consulship. He said that he would 
raise a revolt in Castile; he would bring in Henry the Fourth ; he 
would make Arragon into a Free Republic like Venice. He spoke of 
Philip as another Pharaoh. He had ventured into more dangerous 
ground, and had called in question the mysteries of the faith. Some 
of these rash expressions have been preserved, with the solemn reflec- 
tions on them of the king’s confessor. The impatient wretch had 
said, that if G-od the Father allowed the king to behave so disloyally 
to him he would take God the Father the nose. The confessor 
observes, ‘This proposition is blasphemous, scandalous, offensive to- 
pious ears, and savouring of the heresy of the Vafliani, who affirmed 
that God was corporeal and had human members. Nor was it an 
excuse to say that Christ, being made man, had a nose, since the words 
were spoken of the First Person.* 

Again, Perez had said^ ^ God is asleep in this affair of mkm- 
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w]s» miracle for iae,4t>wilii go ©eafjii 
faitiii? ■. ^ 

^ |m>i»sition/ the. confessor soaniWem 

been acemsed of the greatest murntmUet^ he has heeiiitried by comee/^ 
of law and ooadaiuied to deaths and he speaks ?a» if he was without ^ 
fault’ ■» . • 

W<M* 8 e stilL Perez had gone on, i God deeps I God skefw I ,God 
is an idle tale 5 there cannot be a God 1 ;’ 

• The confessor observes, f> This proposition Is heietioaJ^ as if God/ 
had no care lor hnman things when the Bible and the Ghurch a€lrm i 
that hfe has ; to say that there c£mnot be a God is heresy, for thought 
it be said in doubt, yet doubt is not allowed in matters of - fait^^ 
must believe without doubt.’ : ^ ^ ; 

- I^asiiy, F^pez had said, ‘ If things pass thus, I cannot * believe iUi 

God.’-^> ^ " - ■ ■ . ■ . ^ 

The confessor I ^ This is h]asph 6 mous,scandalou 6 , iand ofEensive, ' 
and savours of heresy also.’ 

- The confessor’s ears had no doubt been outraged. . Many a poor 
sinner had gone to the. stake for less audacious utteraneesv For ninev 
months after the failure with the Enqueeta, Perez rmained in the 
Manifestacion, pouring out these wild outcries* At the end of them 
an order came fi?om the Holy OflSice at Madrid to the three Inquisir^- 
tors at Saragossa to take possession of his person and reinove him to 
their own prison in the old Moorish palace of ; the Aljaferia. 

The Inquisitor^General of Spain was his old friend the Arohr 
bishop of Toledo. In Madrid the Inquisition had been well .disposed 
towards him, and once he had thrown himself on its protection* Had 
he submitted voluntarily, he would probably have been safe from 
serious injury, and an impartial decision would have been arv ived at. 
The Inquisition, be it remembered, was no slave of the Crown, and,» 
though a cruel guardian of orthodoxy, would ; not have looked toot 
narrowly at the fretful words of a man whom the Archbishop believed 
to harls been ill used. The judges of Arragon were by this time; 
satisfied that Perez was not entirely the martyr which he pretended 
to be, and that the king had something to say for himself. PMiip, 
who appears to Protestant Europe a monster of injustice, was in Bpain 
respect^ and esteemed. The Grand Justieiary dM not 
quatrei with the Grown in a case so doubtful^ ttiU less toipar^ 
the Holy Office, and was preparing quietly to oomidy. But Perez* 
would not have it so, and preferred ^ to trust to popular jealousy^ A» 
mbb is always ready to listen when^ it is tcdd ; that aMberty isy in 
ilanger. A story was * circulated; in « Saragossa that the Marquk ' of 
Alminara had bribed the prisoners in the to a:? 

false aoeount of Perez’s language, that fhe .Iiiq|ui8iti0ii mst da i mto gai 
right which did not belong to it, that-; the 
trayed, ihat the Arragimese wme^ to *be toada of^the Castilians. 
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Bod Inigo, after a nights eonfere®ee^ agiNsed 'yiat Perez shonli 
lie removed at once and witfeottt iiotice tcT' tbfe 
At noon on tde «4tli 0 # ^tfiaiie^ 

'carriage at the Mattiifeataeion Q-ate.' ; iA knot of s^oiisg meD tried to 
stop the horses, and clamoured for the Constitution y tot they were 
told that it was'oosct an affair of religion, and* dhat tlwgr mnst 

mind their own business; The carriage reached the Aljitisria without 
tnterruption, and Perez was in the Inquisitor’s hands. But\ Ofr the 
instant Saragossa was in arms^ The alarm bell boomed ‘ont. 3^ 
market-place swarmed with a furious multitude shouting 
FuerosI Iiibertad, Liber tad!’ Their plans had ^ been already laid; 
Half the mob went to attack the Aljaferia, ilie others to the house of 
Phili|/S representative, the Marquis of Ateenara. He^ too, it Is 
likely, had remembered that Perez was the friend of the Prisieess> of 
EfeoU, and had thrown himself into- the quarrel with some degree of 
personal animosity. He was now to expiate his eagerness* He was 
urged to fly. The Mendozas^ he answered, never fled. - The 
doOr was dashed in. The Justiciary, who had hurried to isroteot him,* 
was thrown down and trampled on. Don Inigo was iM^izedf dragged 
out, and borne away among cries of ‘ Muera, mueral Kill kill 
him 1 ’ Stripped naked, his clothes tom off, his arms almost forced; 
out of their sockets, struck and pelted with stones, he was lash 
rescued by a party of police, who carried him into the city prison. 
There, a fortnight after, he died of his injuries, so ending his lawsuit 
with the widow of Ruy Gomez. i 

The Inquisitors at the Aljaferia had a near escape of ^^the same 
fate. The walls were strong and the gates massive. But the fierce 
people brought faggots in cartloads, and raised a pile wMoh would 
have reduced the palace and all in it to dust and ashes. The In- 
quisitors, they said, had burnt others; they should now burn thena- 
selves unless Perez was instantly released. The Inquisitors would 
have held out, but the Archbishop of Saragossa, Almenara’s brother, 
insisted that they must yield. Perez, four hours only after they bad 
got him, was given back to his friends, and^borae away in triumph. 

But the mob had risen for the rights of Arragon, and not, after 
ail, for a prisoner of whose innocence even they were unconvinced; 
Perez imagined himself a natiomd hero. He had expected that the 
Cbztes would take up his case, that he would be allowed to present 
himself at the bar, and detail the story of his wrongs in PhiitpVcwn 
presence. 'The leaded of the people had formed a cO<^br estl^te of 
his merits. They contented themselves^ with taking him to the 
Miinifbstacion. The officials of the piwiiMm went up^to Madrid> to 
deliberate with the court what was nost tobo dctiOi ^ ^ . .u ? 

. ^F^ pei^osially there was no enthusiaatm If the Inquisii^n 
WotM ttctoewledgei^^ Fueros, he conld^bestirimid^^ without 
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culty* The Inquisition made the necessaiy coneeesions, and Perez '& 
own supporters now advised him to submit unreservedly. Bat this 
he did not dare to do ; he tried to escape from the Manifestaoion and 
failed. He appealed again to the mob. Broad Bheets were printed 
and oirculated declaring that the officials were betraying the Pueros,^ 
and though the chiefB of the first insurrection had withdrawn, the 
multitude could still be wrought upon. Unfortunately for Arragon 
the Crrand Justiciary, Don Juan de Lanuza, a wise and prudent man, 
suddenly died. Had he lived a few weeks longer he might have 
saved his country, but it was not so to be. The nomination of his 
successor belonged to the king, but the office had by custom become 
hereditary in the Lanuza family; his son, a generous hot-headed 
youth, claimed to act without waiting for the king’s sanction, and, 
fatally for himself, was ruled or influenced by his uncle, Don Martin, 
who was Perez’s most intimate ally. The officials had returned from 
the court. The Council of Saragossa had decided that Perez should 
be restored to the Holy Office. The removal was to be effected on the 
following morning, the 24th of September ; but when the morning 
came the mob were out again. The Manifestacion was broken open, 
the council room was set on fire, and Perez was set at liberty. It 
was understood, however, that he was not to remain any longer at 
Saragossa to be a future occasion of quarrel. He was escorted a 
league out of the city on the road to the Pyrenees, and he was made 
to know that if he returned he would not be protected. He did 
return ; he pretended that the roads were unsafe, but he came back 
in secret, and in the closest disguise, and lay concealed in Don 
Martin’s house till it could be seen how the king would act. 

Constitutional governments which cannot govern are near their 
end. When the intelligent and the educated part of the population 
are superseded by the mob, they cannot continue zealous for forms of 
freedom which to them are slavery. The mob has usurped the power ; 
if it can defend its actions successfully, it makes good the authority 
which it has seized ; if it fails, the blame is with itself. The Arragon 
executive had protected Perez on his arrival in the province, they had 
given him the means of making an open defence, and, so far as their 
own council could decide in his cause, they had pronounced him 
acquitted. But there were charges against him which could not be 
openly pleaded, and his innocence was not so clear that it would be 
right as yet to risk a civil war in a case so ambiguous. The judges 
considered that enough had been done. The mob and the young 
justiciary thought otherwise, and with them the responsibility rested. 

Philip was in ng hurry. Ten thousand men were collected quietly 
on the frontier under Don Alonzo de Vargas. The sentiments of the 
principal persons were sounded, and it was ascertained that from those 
who could offer serious resistance there was none to be anticipated. 
Liberty had lost its attractions when it meant the protection of 
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criminals by the town rabble. That the mob had shaken themselves 
clear of Perez made little difference to Philip, for they had taken him 
by force out of prison. The middle-class citizens, who still prized their 
. constitution, believed, on the other hand, or at least some of them 
believed, that the king had no longer an excuse for interfering with 
them. Hiilip'so far respected their alarm that before he ordered the 
advance of the troops he sent out a proclamation that the Constitution 
would not be disturbed ; and possibly, if there had been no opposition, 
he would have found his course less clear. But the more eager spirits 
could not be restrained ; the nobles held aloof ; the young justiciary, 
however, was ardent and enthusiastic— -he was compromised besides, 
for he had taken office without waiting for the king’s permission. The 
invasion was an open breach of the Fueros. He called the citizens 
of Saragossa to arms, and sent appeals for help to Barcelona and 
the other towns. 

There was no response — a sufficient proof either that the province 
was indifferent, or that the cause was regarded as a bad one. Lanuza 
led out a tattered multitude of shopkeepers and workmen to meet the 
Castilians ; but, though brave enough in a city insurrection, they had 
no stomach for fighting with a disciplined force. They turned and 
scattered without a blow, and Alonzo de Vargas entered Saragossa, 
the 12th of November, 1591. 

The modem doctrine, that political offences are virtues in disguise, 
was not yet the creed even of the most advanced philosophers. The 
Saragossa rabble had resisted the lawful authorities of the province. 
They had stormed a prison ; they had murdered the king’s repre- 
sentative ; fatallest of all, they had taken arms for liberty, and had 
wanted courage to fight for it. The justiciary was executed, and 
fifteen or twenty other persons. The attack on the Aljaferia was an 
act of sacrilege, and the wrongs of the Inquisition were avenged more 
■severely. A hundred and twenty-three of the most prominent of the 
mob were arrested. Of these seventy-nine were burnt in the market 
place. The ceremony began at eight in the morning. It closed at 
night, when there was no light but from the blazing faggots ; the last 
figure that was consumed was the effigy of Antonio Perez, the 
original cause of the catastrophe. The punishment being concluded, 
the Constitution was abolished. The armed resistance was held to 
have dispensed with Philip’s promises, and the Fueros of Arragon 
were at an end. 

Perez himself escaped on the night on which the Castilians 
entered, and made his way through the Pyrenees to Pau. He pub- 
lished a narrative of his sufferings— that is, his/jwn version of them, 
with the further incriminating documents which the Protestant world 
at once received with greedy acclamations. Much of it was true ; 
much might have worn another complexion, if the other side had 
been told. But Philip never condescended to reply. Perez was 
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iak4^ up by Henry the Fouithy peusionedi- isinpl^yed so 
loi^ ad hhe war with Spain oouhlQued* He was sent into England. 
He was received by Elizabeth ; euleirtained by Essex, and ai^tted 
hQdx> acquaintance by Francis Baoon-^not with the approval of 
Bacon’s mother, who disliked him &Qm the first. He was plausible ; 
be was polished ; he was acute. He had been so long intilnateiy ac- 
quainted with Spanish secrets, that his information was always useful 
and often of the highest value. But he was untrue at the heart. 
Even his own Eeladon is in many points inconsistent with itself^ and 
betrays the inward hollowness ; while his estimate of his own merits 
went beyond what his most foolish friends could believe or acknow- 
ledge. Gradually he was seen through both in Paris and London. 
When peace came he was thrown aside, and sank into neglect 
and poverty. He attempted often, but always fruitlessly, to obtain 
his pardon from Philip the Third, and eventually died miserably in a 
Paris lodging, a worn-out old man of seventy-two, on the 3rd of 
November, 1611. 

So ends the story of a man who, if his personal merits alone were 
concerned, might have been left forgotten among the unnumbered 
millions who have played their chequered parts on the stage of the 
world. Circumstances, and the great religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, converted Philip in the eyes of half Europe into a 
malignant demon. The darkest interpretations were thrown upon 
every imexplained action which he committed ; and Antonio Perez 
became the hero of a romance fitter for a third-rate theatre than the 
pages of accredited history. The imaginative features of it have 
now disappeared, but there remains an instructive picture of Philip’s 
real character. He said that he had been guided throughout by no 
motive save concern for tbe public welfare, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he was saying anything except what he believed to be 
true ; yet he so acted as to invite suspicion in every step which he • 
took. 

Escovedo, as his conduct was represented, deserved to be punished, 
peibaps to be punished severely. To prosecute him publicly would 
have been doubtless inconvenient ; and Philip, without giving him 
an opportunity of defending himself undertook the part of a secret 
providence, and allowed him to be struck in tbe dark without ex- 
plaining his reasons. Providence does not permit vain mortals, even 
though they be Catholic kings, to usurp a jurisdiction which is 
reserved for itself. It punished Philip by throwing him into the 
power of an unscrupulous intriguer, who hach perhaps, in some measure 
really misled him on the eiteot of Escovedo’s faults. » 

He tried to extricate Idinself, but he was entangled in the net 
which his own hands had woven ; wad, when Perea refoaed to assist 
him, and preferred to keep Mm slrtiggling at. his merey^-he was 
driven to 'measures which could be represented to the world us a base 
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persecutian of the instrument of his own crimes. Thus out of an 
unwise ambition to exOrcise the attributes of omniaciejUce, the poor 
king laid himself open to groundless acCusationB, and the worst 
. motives which could be supposed to have actuated him were those 
which found easiest credit. 

But the legend of the loves of Philip the Second and the 
Princess of Eboli was not of KSpanish growth. ^ The Melapipn otTeTez 
was read in the Peninsula, but it did not shake the confidence with 
which Philip was regarded by his subjects. The Fueros of Arragon 
perished, but they perished only because Constitutional’ Liberties 
which degenerate into anarchy are already ripe for an end. 


J. A. FmvM. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The two great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have a past so 
interwoven with the national history, a present so influential, and a 
future so full of promise, thkt it fcan be matter neither of surprise nor 
complaint that the recent efibrts to give them freer scope and wider 
development should have been discussed in a spirit of unsparing criti- 
cism. It would have been disappointing if this had been otherwise ; 
for no administrative statutes can really bring about effective reforms 
in the absence of a keen and active interest in the minds of those who 
have to work thepa. The one danger which might have defeated the 
hopes entertained by some of us of a great University revival, would have 
been the acceptance of tlie new statutes with indolent acquiescence 
in their letter and quiet indifference to their spirit. This fear, if 
there were ever any grounds for it, may be cheerfully dismissed in the 
face of the eager controversies raised within both Universities, and of 
such comments as those of Mr. Bryce in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review^ and of many other writers who have handled 
the subject in the Press. It is a rather striking fact — due possibly 
to the cultivation of a more impulsive temper on the Isis than on the 
shores of the placid Cam— that the most energetic remonstrances, 
though impartially aimed at both Commissions, have come from Oxford 
men, who, however familiar they may be with their own University, 
have certainly overlooked much that is contained in the-scheme for 
the reorganisation of Cambridge. Certainly they have not yet shown 
any rational ground for applying to Cambridge, at any rate, their 
rather glooflay forecasts of the future of the Universities. When the 
Act of 1877 was passed, there were many important differences in 
the constitution of the two Universities which called for different 
treatrqent, and there are probably few men entitled to speak with 
confidence on the sufficiency of both sets of statutes. For myself I 
feel wholly unqualifled to discuss the policy of the Oxford Commission, 
and shall strive to limit what I have to say as closely as possible to 
the case of my own University. 

The powers conferred by the Universities Act upon the two 
Commissions which it constituted were large beyond any former 
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precedent. In terms they were wide enongh id cover any reasonahie 
dbange in educational machinery and endowment, and a|iy reasonable 
transfer of income from the colleges to the University. Enthusiasts 
like Mr. Bryce have drawn the inference that these powers should 
have been used to make something like a t&bulct rasa of each Univer- 
sity as it has existed for several centuries, to create— osr it is said to 
restore — a mighty school, where some twenty or thirty thousand boys 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age might obtain a cheap education, 
and for this purpose to treat the whole income of the colleges— 
amounting at Cambridge to more than 350,000^. and at Qxfbrd to a 
still larger sum — as a fund held exclusively for University as dis- 
tinguished from College objects. A revolution so imposing as this 
seems to have been regarded by both Commissions as wholly beyond 
any sober interpretation of the authority conferred upon them, even • 
if its desirability had been free from question. In truth the poW^s 
conferred, large as they undoubtedly were, were practically limited by 
the general scope of the Act of Parliament itself, and not less by the 
necessity of paying due regard to the past history of the Univennties 
and their colleges. The function of the Commissioners was to develope 
active existing institutions ; not to destroy them and, whether under 
pretence of revival or otherwise, to create new organisations more to 
the taste of theoretical reformers. Whether the growth of the 
Universities had or had not always been in the best direction, it was, 
so to speak, from the first the genuine continuous growth of a living 
organism ; and nothing could well be imagined more fetal than to 
knock the life out of it at a blow, and then with the dead fragments 
(of which little except material wealth would have remained) to build 
up a new framework and try to give it a new vitality. Such at least 
were the views which prevp-iled, and the Cambridge statutes indicate 
plainly enough the determination to make the future organisation of 
the University the legitimate outcome of its past history. 

A brief sketch of that history will suffice to show where the Com- 
missioners found the suggestion of the reforms which they strove to in- 
troduce, and where zealous administrators within the University will 
doubtless look for guidance in the task which falls upon them of 
translating into efficient work the enactments contained in the clauses 
of their statutes. 

It is only in the very earliest of its records that the University shows 
any trace of an organisation such as reformers of Mr. Bryce's school 
seem anxious to establish. From the reign of Henry the Third^ or per- 
haps from an earlier date, the University of Cambridge had consisted of 
nothing more than a group of associated Professors to whose lecture- 
rooms students occasionally crowded, it is supposed, in thousands. 
Those who attended the teaching of the Professors provided for their 
own lodging and subsistence as best they could, and it was not long 
before tbeir wants were met by the ^tablishment of hostels or board- 
VoL. XIIL— No. 75. 3 1 
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ing^oofles for their special aocozaxQodation. The Erst advance — if one 
maj he permitted to call it an advance -—upon this rudimentary con- 
dition was made in the reign of Edward the First, when the second 
Siege of University development commenced. The originator was 
Btugo de Balsham, then Bishop of Ely. With the pious design of 
providing religious discipline for a select body of University s Wents 
the Bishop, under the sanction of royal letters patent, endowed a 
small number of scholars who were to live with the brethren of the 
Hospital of St. John. The scheme was not a success, as the religious 
brethren and the University students soon fell out. The good bishop, 
being a sensible as well as a munificent man, straightway obtained 
authority to separate the dissentients and establish his scholars in a 
house of their own. This was Peterhouse, the first college founded 
in Cambridge. The example was gradually followed by other bene- 
factors, and by the time of Elizabeth the University had approximated 
to its modem form. Hostels had been entirely superseded or absorbed, 
and the colleges which supplanted them had become an essential 
element of the University, with the function not merely of providing 
for the temporal and spiritual wants of their own Fellows and Scholars, 
but of taking a more or less active part in the education of University 
students, who were allowed the privilege of residence within their 
walls without being members of their corporations. The Master, 
Fellows, and Scholars of a college were intended to be, and for some 
centuries were, a body of monastic students enjoying the advantages 
and assisting in the work of the University, bound by conditions — 
though not like actual monks by vows — of celibacy, and to some 
extent of poverty, and required as a rule in due time to take Holy 
Orders. They were allowed rooms and commons and received stipends, 
never large, even on the scale of value which money then possessed, 
and now appearing ludicrously small. They were students rather than 
teachers, though by slow degrees the practice of receiving and instruct- 
ing outside students grew, until after another century or so it became 
the rule for every undergraduate who matriculated in the University 
to enter at one or other of the colleges, for the sake of the instruction 
and discipline there to be obtained. When this second stage of develop- 
ment had been completed, the University came to be regarded as an 
associated part of a common institution with the colleges, rather than 
an independent and self-sustaining body. The granting of degrees 
remained its exclusive right, and examinations with that view were 
conducted by its officers. Professors still delivered lectures to such 
students as desired to attend, but they found rivals in college tutors, 
and later on in private tutors, and the University officials were, with 
few exceptions, members of ‘the College Foundations, and felt the 
collie tie incomparably closer than that which bound them to the 
Univerrity. 

The third stage of progress developed itself insensibly, and almost 
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as it were by aoeide&t. As time w^t on, tbe eoll^ revenues grew 
a,paoe mth the general increase 6f wealth, and after pi^vidihg the 
modest allowances contemplated by founders and bene&otors for the 
needs of frugal students, there remained a vast surplus of income with- 
out any specific appropriation. The upshot of this pleasant state of 
things waseiatural and perhaps inevitable. The Fellows, not seeing 
what else to do with the annual balances, divided them amongst them- 
selves. The practice, which began no doubt with the distribution of 
insignificant sums, soon became a custom, and the custom grew into 
what was deemed a rig^t on the part of the Masters and Fellows to 
their annual dividends. In course of time the right was recognised 
by college statutes, and finally sanctioned by parliamentary enact- 
ments, until in modern times the title of a College Fellow has become 
as well established and rests possibly on as good a foundation as the 
title of any landholder to the rental of his estate. With all this the 
University had no direct concern, but its status was largely afiected 
by the increasing wealth and importance of the College Foundations, 
and the more so because the income of the University always 
remained small, never much exceeding 20,OOOZ. apart from fees, while 
the aggregate revenues of the colleges swelled ^to hundreds of thou- 
sands. The power of rewarding University success rested with the 
colleges, and was freely used ; a fellowship was the goal to which 
every promising student aspired, and the University examinations were 
looked upon chiefly as stepping-stones to college advancement. As a 
necessary consequence the college became the dominating power, and 
the University proper a mere adjunct of the collegiate system, by 
which it had been practically supplanted. 

Thus in the course of many centuries the great seat of learning on 
the Cam had passed through three distinctive phases. In the first, 
the University stood alone; in the second, the colleges and the 
University were associated on something like equal terms ; the third 
phase was that of college predominance over a subordinate University. 
Until within the last thirty or forty years there was little indication 
either of further evolution or of any tendency to revert to an earlier 
condition. And yet the purely material and' accidental cause which 
had done so much to efface the influence of the University was no 
natural or necessary element in its history. If the colleges had 
happened to remain poor while the University grew in wealth, the 
changes would certainly have been in the opposite direction, and 
there was nothing in the nature of things to prevent the University 
recovering some of its old authority ; and usefulness, if only the 
ways and means could be found for the purpose. Opinion w^ at one 
time much divided in Cambridge on the question whether it was 
desirable or feasible to restore to the University a portion of the 
vitality which it had lost literally for lack of sustenance ; and the 
■controversy was brought to a definite point in 1850 under the Chancel* 

3i2 
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iKKship of the late Prince Consort, bj the issuing ofa Eoyal Gommis- 
don /to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of 
onr lEFniversitj of Cambridge, and of all and singular the colleges in 
our said University.’ ^ 

Phis Commission marks the commencement of the fourth stage of 
University devdopment, in the midst of which we find eurselves at 
present. The then Commissioners— five of the most prominent men 
in Cambridge — all concurred in a Report published in l8S2,the author- 
ship of which was no doubt rightly ascribed to Greorge Peacock, Dean of 
Ely, and one of the Professors of the University, with the aid of the 
Secretaiy, Mr. Bateson, who afterwards became Master of St. John’s 
and a member of tbe Commission of 1877. So strongly indeed bad Dr. 
Peacock’s vigorous initiative impressed itself upon tbe Report, that it 
was often familiarly referred to as the Report of Peacock’s Commission. 
It was a very powerful document. It contained a masterly analysis 
of the forces at work within the University, and, for its date, a 
remarkably bold and thorough scheme of reform. In all subsequent 
controversies on University affairs approval or disapproval of Dr. 
Peacock’s Report has been the essential party test. Those who ap- 
proved were classed as University reformers, those who disapproved as 
University conservatives. This at least was the broad line of division, 
though in such local, no less than in national politics, minor sub-' 
divisions of opinion may be traced by those who are interested in the 
investigation. 

To comprehend the many vexed questions which since that time 
have occupied the minds of Fellows and Professors in Cambridge, and 
ranged them in order of battle in the Senate House, nothing is so 
serviceable as a study of this Report ; and no apology, I hope, is 
needed for introducing here a slight outline of its able narrative and 
its vigorous recommendations. This is what it says ; — 

The University had an income of *about 20,000?. from fees and 
rather more than 20,000?. from property, the greater part of which 
was appropriated for the endowments of professors and for other 
special trusts ; while the colleges enjoyed revenues considerably ex- 
ceeding 300,000?. a year. 

The educational staff of the University consisted of over thirty 
professors, with incomes largely varying in amount, some quite in- 
significant, and the average being not much more than 400?, a year. 

The colleges had each its educational staff, besides a large number 
of unemployed fellows, the non-resident fellows averaging then as 
now fully half of the whole number. The aggregate number of 
college tutors an4 lecturers, which has since risen to about 150, even 
then passed 100. 

The University Professors delivered courses of lectures, of which a 
certain proportion were extremely interesting, and a much smaller 
proportion were well attended, though not always by undergraduate 
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^students, Notwithstaading some brilliaiit exceptions tbe fact 
mained that the teaching provided hj the University exercised a v^ 
minute influence on the training of her students* 

The instruction supplied by college tutors and lecturers covered 
a much larger area, but it was almost exclusivdy confined to divinity, 
classics, and mathematics, and was given under conditions which 
made it very inadequate even within its own range to the wants of 
the best class of students. 

Outside altogether of the entire official hierarchy was the system 
of private tuition, and to this almost all the most advanced students 
owed at least nine-tenths of the education which they received. To 
such an extent had private tuition then superseded the public teach- 
ing of the University and the college, that no one aiming at high 
honours trusted to the guidance of University or college instruct^ 
after his first long vacation. 

The University and the colleges between them lodged, boarded, and 
'Controlled the undergraduates, levied fees upon them, and gave them 
their degrees ; but every student who desired work and distinoticm 
found and paid for his own education in such manner as he pleased. 

The interests of research were no better cared for than those of 
education. The only way in which a university can foster research is 
by offering at least the means of subsistence to those among her 
students who are best fitted for a life of study, and this the University 
wholly failed to do. Men with a natural bent and capacity for 
University life were forced to leave because their University offered 
them no smtable career. A fellowship clogged with the conditions of 
celibacy and holy orders, with or without a college lectureship, and 
cheered by a remote possibility of succeeding to an ill-paid professor- 
ship, was all that Cambridge had to offer to her most brilliant 
students, and the result was that the best even of those who, in spite 
of discouragement, were faithful to science, sought in other places of 
learning the means of pursuing it, which their own University was un- 
able to bestow. 

The cause of the collapse of the University system was not far to 
seek. Want of funds lay at the root of it. There were many 
subjects for which no munificent founder had provided a professor, 
and the University was too poor to supply the deficiency. For the 
like reason the material needs of the professors, in the shape of 
laboratories, museums, and apparatus, were inadequately met. Even 
the library was starved on an annual pittance from the University 
chest, wholly unequal to its wants, ITien the thirty professors were 
not enough, without the aid of other teachers,' to give anything 
which could be called education on the scale which was required. 
All that a professor was expected to do, and, in general, all it 
was possible for him to do, was to deliver his course of public 
lectures, sometimes to empty benches, at others to a mixed assen*- 
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Hage of students of every grade of zueutel oalibre and trained 
^^xo^oiency* Glass instruction was impossible, and, witli few exoep- 
tions, the professor had no more personal knowledge of his students,, 
and no more notion of the progress they were making, than a 
lecturer at the Boyal Institution has of his promiscuous audience, 
tthis, of course, was not education ; for, however valnSble public 
addresses may be as stimulants to inquiry and guides to study, they 
form only one side of education, and need to be reinforced by 
personal instruction given by competent teachers entrusted with the 
training of groups of students, not too numerous for personal ac- 
quaintance, and sufficiently uniform in attainments to work together 
without impeding each other’s progress. 

The remedy proposed by Dr. Peacock’s Report was shortly this : 
Endow a body of public lecturers to work in subordination to the 
professors, and give the needed teaching to suitably assorted classes 
of students ; and, with a view to the orderly and effective working of 
the whole, let the details of the machinery be placed under the control 
of a G-eneral Board of Studies, on which both the Professoriat and the 
Senate shall be duly represented. For the means, let these be supplied 
by a contribution from each college to the University of one-fifth of 
its fellowship dividends. 

The defects of college instruction were due to other causes. 
There was no lack of funds to pay a sufficient staff, but the methods 
pursued precluded, as a rule, any effective classification of students. 
The strong and the weak, the proficient and the ignorant, were 
taught in the same class-room, and it was impossible for the teaching 
to be adapted to all. As a matter of fact, the best students suffered 
most, and consequently deserted the college lecture for the rooms of 
the private tutor. This classification difficulty might have been to 
some extent got over in the largest of the colleges by better arrange- 
ments ; but in most colleges it was impracticable to find students 
aiough of nearly equal attainments to occupy the time of a tutor or 
lecturer. Even in Trinity and St. John’s it was only in a few 
subjects that the formation of such classes was feasible. It was, in 
general, only possible to do this successfully by taking the whole 
undergraduate body of the University as the area of selection; and 
this, again, implied the necessity of creating an adequate University 
staff, and an efficient controlling authority. Some mitigation of the^ 
evil was expected from a firuitful suggestion of grouping together 
the smaller colleges for educational purposes — a scheme out of which 
the useful system of inter-collegiate lectures has since hem evolved. 
The Report contained maeny subsidiary recommendations which it 
would occupy too much space to re<^itulate, but among them were 
proposals that special Boards of Studies, subordinate to the general 
Board, should be constituted in the various di^partments of study, 
lhat serious gaps in the Professoriat should be filled up, and that the 
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stipends of tke poorer professorships shoidd be raised at least to 
subsisteilce-point. 

Although the functions of the Commission of 1850 were purely 
'consultative, without a shred of executive power, the appearance of 
this Report marked a new epoch in University politics. 

Its recommendations on the subject of college contributions were 
not favourably received. The members of some colleges were willing 
to submit to a certain measure of taxation ; but the great majority 
of them, swayed by that potent form of esprit de corps trhick is 
known in Cambridge as college feeling, resented the proposal to 
apply any portion of their means to University purposes. 

Failing this resource, the scheme of the Commission beoame 
impracticable in its entirety for want of funds; and at first the 
unpopularity of the financial project prevented justice being done to 
its main provisions. But the University soon recovered from this 
prejudice, and its subsequent history is little more than a series of 
attempts to give effect to all the important recommendations of the 
Report, so far as that could be done without calling upon the colleges 
to furnish pecuniary aid. Dr. Peacock’s whole scheme of reform was, 
in fact, gradually accepted in one particular after another, with the 
sole exception of the financial proposals, which were essential to give 
it any real vitality. Even in this respect an effort, unhappily 
abortive, was made to overcome the reluctance of the colleges. 
Some sanguine people had imagined that a third, at any rate, of the 
governing body of each college would be willing to contribute to 
some extent to the wants of the University. With this idea an 
Executive Commission was appointed by Act of Parliament in 1856, 
with powers of making new statutes for the University and the 
several colleges, subject to a veto in each governing body by a 
majority of two-thirds. Two of the members of Dr. Peacock’s Com- 
mission were included in this Commission also, and statutes were 
framed providing, among other things, for a limited (and, it may be 
added, an inadequate) taxation of the colleges for University pur- 
poses. Even this modest project was vetoed in all the colleges 
except Trinity, Peterhouse, Christ’s, and Sidney Sussex, and 
they only accepted it on the hopeless condition that every other 
college should do the like. The result was that the taxation clause 
became a dead letter, and the University remained as poor as 
ever. 

University reformers, supported as they generally have been by a 
majority of the Senate, were not discouraged by this refusal from 
doing all that could be done without pecuniar^ support. In the 
interval between the statutes passed by the Commission of 1856 and 
those which have recently come Into operation, an amount of progress 
Was made, not unimportant in itself, but especially significant, as 
showing the readiuess of the University to move as fkr and as feet 
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as tbe colleges would allow in the direction pointed Out by Br. 
Peacock. By carefully husbanding the narrow resonarceS of the 
tJniversity, it was found practicable in the course of about hvenand- 
twenty years to raise the incomes of many of the poorer professmships 
to 600L a year ; and partly from the University chest, but mainly 
by the liberality of benefactors, several new chairs were •’created in 
subjects which had previously been left untaught. Ihe special 
Boards of Studies recommended by the Report were constituted with 
very serviceable results ; and, after considerable delay, a Studies 
Syndicate was appointed in 1875 with all except the executive powers 
proposed to be given to the Greneral Board of Studies. During the 
same period the colleges had begun to act upon the suggestion that 
they should combine together for educational purposes. Nearly half 
of the college lecturers bad thrown open their class-rooms, in some 
instances to the students of a group of adjacent colleges, in others 
to the whole University. This system of inter-collegiate lectureships, 
as they were termed, did great service in bringing to the front many 
teachers, who proved themselves worthy to rank with the most dis- 
tinguished professors. Students flocked to hear them in large 
numbers, so large, indeed, that in general the instruction given was 
almost of necessity in the form of professorial lectures. The system 
was less successful in supplying the desideratum of sound catechetical 
work, and for want of any supervising control failed altogether to 
introduce any effective classification of students. The attendance on 
these lectures — other than those, already referred to, of a distinctly 
professorial character — was far too small to give worthy occupation to 
first-class teachers, and the stipends were, in many cases, too niggardly 
to attract men of the right stamp. Half the number, better selected, 
better paid, and working with other University instructors under a 
common organisation, wo\ild 'probably have achieved double the 
result. 

To complete tbe scheme of the Report, three steps still remained 
to be taken ; 1. The appointment and en4owment of a large body of 
public lecturers or, to use the synonym which has since been pre- 
ferred, of University readers. 2. The association with the University 
staff of the most distinguished men among the inter-collegiate 
lecturers, and their recognition as University lecturers. 3. The 
constitution of a Oeneral Board, with executive powers for the orga- 
nisation of University education by the hands of the three proposed 
grades of teachers — professors, readers, and University lecturers. 

The Studies Syndicate of 1875 addressed itself at once to these 
iMportant questioils, and, fin 1876, issued a Report recommending 
the appointment of University Readers and the recognition of 
University lecturers. 

When the Report came before tbe Senate the consideration of 
the Readership project was withdrawn, from the impossibility at that 
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time of pro^di^ t^e meceagary tods (fi^ol^bly not leas than 
10,0001. % year) for the suitable endowment of the new offices. The 
proposal to incorporate in the University staff the most distingui^ed 
-inter-collegiate lecturers, on the oonddtion of working undmr the 
control of the Boards of Studies, was carried. Even this ultimately 
failed of effect, because the offered boon of University recc^ition 
was too unpractical to tempt the best of the lecturers to give up the 
almost absolute independence to which they had become accustomed. 
If the position of a University lecturer had been made a step in the 
ladder of promotion, first to a readership and ultimately to a pro- 
fessorship, the result would doubtless have been different. This, at 
least, was the view of the Studies Syndicate, who, in a subse- 
quent report, expressed their conviction (since amply confirmed by 
experience) that it would be difficult to secure the efficient working 
of the inter-collegiate system, unless it were stimulated and supple- 
mented by the institution of University Beaderships, when it could be 
harmonised into one connected scheme with the other departmmits of 
University teaching. 

The Senate soon gave evidence that it shared the same opinion, 
for no long time elapsed after the passing of the Universities Act 
of 1877 before gi*aces were passed recommending the attention of the 
Commissioners to the proposals for the appointment of Readers, and 
suggesting a statute for the constitution of a Greneral Board. 

It was impossible for the University, without the power of 
drawing upon college funds, to do more in the way of reform than 
it actually did. And yet the result of all its efforts was small 
enough. The nucleus of a great reform was supplied by the system 
of inter-collegiate lectures. There was prospect of good to come 
from the Boards of Studies, but no satisfactory arrangement of 
University work was possible without the contemplated staff of 
Readers ; and, what was perhaps the gravest defect of all, the difficulty 
of retaining the right men for the work of the University was 
increasing year by year. That the want of any satisfactory career 
has been constantly driving away the very men whom it was all- 
important to keep is a simple fact of which the memory of every one 
familiar with the University will supply abundant examples. Here 
are two or three pictures which will be recognised at once. 

A brilliant student, while yet an undergraduate, gave the most 
unmistakable proof that he was destined to be a leader in soienoe. 
Cambridge had nothing but a fellowship to offer him, and before 
long his services were secured by a Scottish University. He is now 
-one of the foremost men — it would scarcely be wrong to say the 
foremost man — in Europe in more than one of the most progressive 
sciences. But the benefit of bis labour and the glory of his natoe 
4re lost to Cambridge. 

Another man, formed by nature for science and devoted to it, 
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was fotoed to leave a University in wMo!i no career ccnid be founi, 
and waste on a profession powers whidi were meant for higher 
piHposes. But the love of science was too strong to be stMed, and> 
in spite of the demands of the law, he pursued his investigatkwas 
until he had completed a work perfect in method and mathematical 
skill, and of such value to all maritime countries that,*withont it^ 
it would be well-nigh impossible to navigate the great iron castles 
which have superseded the ships of a generation ago. His appro- 
priate work was done, but it was not work at or for Cambridge, as it 
should have been ; and if his double labours had not worn him out 
before Ms time, no one can tell how many more he might not have 
added to the victories of science. 

In some well-known instances the University was able, after 
the waste of a score of years, to reclaim the services of other like 
men, who had been compelled in the meantime to give themselves 
sometimes to an uncongenial professional life, at others to scientific 
work, it is true, but work away from their own University. Those 
are not, perhaps, the most grievous cases, where only half a life has 
been lost. It cannot, indeed, often happen that a professorship can 
be, even tardily, created for a man who, if the University had been 
suitably organised, need never have been driven out into the world ; 
and though it is possible to take account of those who have been 
won back, no one can reckon the number who have finally abandoned 
their natural course and been lost, not only to the University, but to 
learning and science. 

No reform, which failed to cure an evil that was sapping the 
strength of the University, could be welcomed as sufficient ; and, 
for a reform such as this, the University was powerless without 
financial help. Even the advance that was secured had only 
been won inch by inch by hard fighting in the Senate House. 
Although the reformers during the last quarter of a century have 
generally had a majority in their local Parliament, a very considerable 
minority, sometimes almost equalling the majority, had steadily 
resisted every proposal to give real efficiency to University, as dis- 
tinguished from College teaching; and as soon as any project was 
seen to involve the necessity of applying to the colleges for pecuniary 
assistance, the tables were instantly turned — the conservative minority 
beoame the majority for the time being, and the proposal was sum- 
marily rejected or, more commonly, withdrawn as hopeless. There 
was much that was plausible to be said in favour of the right of the 
colleges to hold their own property if they chose ; but the College 
conservatives felt that they were bound to show something better 
than dry technical right, and strove vigorously to prove ^at the 
ooll^;es Were morally justified in their refusal to contribute, on the 
ground that any project wMch, like Dr. Peacock’s sdleme, proposed 
to get real educational woi^k out of University teachers, was a mere 
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ebiinsBra, becaw tbe profasBodal system always liad been and alwaya 
must be a sort nf omammtal adjnnot to, father than an. essential 
element in, the i^stem of Oambridge education* As it f^as pointedly 
- put by one of the ablest supporters of this paradox : < For some reason 
or other the professorial system as a whole has failed to Bup|dy an 
efficient tdhohing power in Cambridge, and unless the whole oonrse 
of University study is essentially changed, I see no probability that 
the profesBoriat will do in the future what it has not done in the 
past.’ 

So far as statements of this character related to the past, they 
undoubtedly contained a large measure of truth. The work of the 
professoriat had been somewhat of an ornamental character, and 
even those who loved it best could scarcely say that it had supplied 
an efficient teaching power in the University. No one had recognised 
this more fully than Dr. Peacock, himself a professor ; but instead of 
adopting the despairing view of these modem reactionaries, he dis- 
cerned the cause of the comparative failure, and pointed out the means 
of restoration. And they were plain enough to all unprejudiced eyes. 
To render the University staff a real educational element three 
things were wanted. It must be made numerically strong enough to 
cope with the work to be done. It must, by adequate endowments 
and graduated promotion, offer a sufficiently attractive career to 
satisfy the generally modest aspirations of scientific ambition* And, 
lastly, it must cease to be a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and must 
be organised into one harmonious and co-operating body. 

It was to this end that the efforts, not only of the Peacock 
Commission, but of the reforming majority of the Senate, had been 
steadily directed, and nothing was wanting to success but the means 
of providing for the necessary outlay. These means the Universities 
Act of 1877 supplied, for the express purpose of giving greater 
efficiency to University teaching; and any statutes framed under 
that Act must of necessity have given effect to its leading object* 
Indeed, it was scarcely concealed that the desponding suggestion of the 
hopelessness of Umversity reform was directed rather against the policy 
of the Act of Parliament than against the machinery of any statutes 
passed under its authoiAty. As an objection, the time for its considem- 
tion ceased when the royal assent was given to the Universities Act* 
Still it has done, and may yet do, good service as a beacon, pointing out 
both to the framers and the administrators of University statutes the 
rocks which have threatened, and may still threaten, dmiger ihip- 
wreck* It would be idle to shut one’s eyes to the feet that it is a much 
more delicate, and in some sense more difficult, task to put a new spirit 
into an old institution than to create a new foundation* There is 
the unlearning of old habits and customs, as well as the learning of 
new duties to be secured ; and it must be conceded that somett^lg 
of this sort will have to be compassed before tbe objects of the Act 
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of 18^7, or of the new Cambridge statutes, ean be said to hare been 
aob«e! 7 ed* Those who have studied ibe University statutes oar^ullj — 
mbee caiefiilly, at any rate, than some who have criticised 
will eee that they are bramed with the view Of facilitating the 
taaniation from the past rSgime to the future. 

They were directed mainly to three ends : 1, The ihcfbase of the 
University staff of teachers ; 2, Its organisation in three grades 
under a central control; and 3, The supply of funds to effect these 
purposes. 

Under the first head provision is made for a few new chairs in 
subjects which had been strangely neglected ; but the main addition 
to the strength of the staff is furnished by a body of readers wbo are 
to rank next to the professors, and by the assimilation of a number 
•of inter-ooUegiate lecturers into the system under the title of 
University lecturers. 

The statutes provide that the ultimate number of readers shall not 
be less than twenty, to be appointed at the earliest time when funds 
are available. 

The University lecturers combining College and University func- 
tions would probably not be less numerous, and no maximum limit is 
imposed on either class, so that the University is left free to increase 
its staff, so far as its funds will allow, to any extent which may be 
requisite to secure complete efficiency. 

By these arrangements, even on the minimum scale, the numeri- 
cal strength of the University staff will be more than doubled, and 
will surely suffice not merely to supply lectures as heretofore from the 
rostrum, but to furnish the class instruction which has hitherto been 
wanting. 

Indirectly this addition to the staff will offer to the lovers of 
science a definite career with regular promotion, sufficient, it may be 
hoped, to stop the waste of zeal and genius from which the University 
has so long and so seriously suffered. And if more men of the right 
stamp are thus retained, the interests of research may be trusted to 
take care of themselves. The demands on the time of professors and 
even of readers need not be so severe as to deprive them of ample 
leisure for original work, and when leisure, ojiportunity, and genius 
are cmnMned, there is little danger thait the congenial task of inves- 
tigation will be neglected. 

Under the second head, the plan of the statutes is of the simplest. 
They classify the teachers into three grades — ^professors, readers, and 
lecturers; and they give to one central body the administrative oon- 
trdl of the whole, pointing out in clear terms the ends to which the 
controlling power is to be directed. These ends are shortly ; economy 
of strength by due division of labour, and efficiency of work by suit- 
able dassification of students. The pastMlure of the University 
system was quite as much due to negl^ such details as to insuffi- 
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deacy of strength. The atimber of twhem inight be indefixiitely 
incre&Bed, and jet bo solid impression made, ;tf each one were left to 
pursue his own course without consultatimi with the rest^aud to leave 
chance to gather round him such casual pupils as might come, without 
the opportunitj of that continuing relation between teacher and taught 
which is nacessarj to generate confidence on the one side and initerest 
on the other. The fiimction of the General Board is to mmedj all 
this, and in the language of the statutes to issue ‘ regulations and in- 
structions in respect to the subjects and diaraeter of lectures . « « the 
subordination when necessary of readers and lecturers to professors , . . 
the arrangements to be made for the distribution of students among 
the different teachers, so as to secure classes of suitable size, and to 
group separately the more and less advanced students, and any 
matters affecting the method of instruction to be pursued with a view 
of providing suitable and efficient education in all subjects of Univer- 
sity study for all students, whether more or less advanced, who may 
require it.’ That this function will be discharged with tact and 
wisdom there is no reason to doubt, and when that is done the pro- 
blem of University organisation will have been solved. 

Under the third head the enactments of the statutes amount to 
this : The University will ultimately be enriched from college sources 
by 30,000^. a year, of which 25,000Z. will be taken in the shape of 
money contributions and 5,000Z. in fellowships attached to most of 
the professgrships as an increase to their endowment. The sufficiency 
of this increment of income under careful management for the work- 
ing of the statutory scheme is not doubtful. The fresh outlay on 
stipends over and above the annexed fellowships would amount to 
about 15,000?. a year, leaving an income of 10,000?. to meet a 
variety of miscellaneous demands, including the interest and sinking 
fund on loans for new buildings, further contributions to the library, 
the better maintenance of laboratories and museums, and certain 
other incidental matters. 

It was neither possible nor necessary that this large demand 
should be made at once upon the colleges. The Act of Parliament 
had expressly saved the rights of existing fellows, and it would only 
be by the gradual (Jisappearanoe of these vested interests that a 
college would find itself in possession of a sufficient surplus to provide 
its full contribution without serious derangement of its fimmnee, 
and interference with its work. The levy of the maximum amount 
is, therefore, postponed till 1894, and in the meantime contributicms 
are to be taken rising from 6,000?. in 1 883, 12,000?. in 1885, 18,000?. 
in 1888, and 24,000?. in 1891, to the full 30,0^0?, in 1894. It is 
believed, however, that this scale of augmentation will, with due 
economy in miscellaneous expenditure, enable the edumitional machi- 
nery of the statutes to come very ifertly into operation on a oonskiar- 
able scale, and to attain its full development a few years later. 
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Two things will probably strike every one who oonsiderB these 
sti^tes — one that the general scheme does not contain a partiele of 
oi%maliiy, and the other that its success must depend entirely on 
the efficiency with which it is worked. This is neither more nor less 
than the truth. Mr. Bryce quarrels with them because they do not 
introduce a violent revolution, and if a violent revolutiem oras wanted 
he is right in complaining. But though they do not revolutionise 
they must give an enormous impetus to the great and progressive revo- 
lution — otj as I should prefer to call it, development— which b^;an 
with Dr. Peacock, and has ever since been progressing as best it could 
in the University. The simple fact is that given as premisses the past 
history of Cambridge and the powers of the Act of 1877, the statutes 
almost dictated themselves. So &r as I can see, the only credit which 
can be claimed by the Commission is that of not having closed their 
eyes to the truth which stared them in the face. 

By means of the power of drawing upon college wealth, the new 
statutes have provided machinery for the restoration of University 
efficiency which had so long been fruitlessly aimed at by University 
reformers, and this is all that they can be said to have done. 

It may be hoped too that this has been effected without inflicting 
any real injury on the college foundations. The unfortunate inci- 
dence of a great wave of agricultural depression at the very time when 
this new burden was cast upon the colleges, has undoubtedly made 
the immediate pressure more severe than had been anti^pated, but 
after a very careful investigation the Privy Council were apparently 
satisfled that nothing was taken which the colleges could not fairly 
bear to lose, or which the University did not absolutely require. 

It is not less obvious that the good to be looked for from the 
statutes will be due at least as much to those who will administer 
as to those who have framed them. Even a very indifferent system 
will yield good fruit in the hands of able and zealous men, and the 
best would certainly come to grief if worked without tact and syi^- 
pathy. Probably there is no clause in the statutes upon which so much 
depends as that which regulates the constitution of the General 
Board, who will of necessity be masters of the situation. It was 
needful that it should contain a sufficiently vigorous element free 
faom the bias of past associations, which could scarcely be wholly absent 
from the old professoriat. It was not less necessary that the pro- 
fessoiiat itself should be strongly represented, as without their cordial 
co-operation the smooth working of the new machinery would be a 
thing to despair of. It is from their body that the answer must 
come, and assuredly will come, to the suggestion that Hhere is no 
probability that the professoriat will do in the future what it has not 
done in the past.* The statute gives to the professoriat so consider- 
able a representation on the General Board as cannot but prevent the 
control of the latter being exercised with harshness or borne with 
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reluotanoei th« foreiga ingredient added should prove strong 
enough to insine tl^ due ex^reise of its ixK^oiiwt pow 

That they will be so utilised by strong naen at Cambridge as to 
carry to its fullest development the determined struggle so long 
sustained for the restoration of University eflSciency is a belief which 
1 hope to , retain, until the result shall have silenced controversy* 
Those who have worked so well under great discouragement in 
past will scarcely fail now that the sun shines upon their efforts* 
When they have completed their task, the credit of the victory 
will be almost exclusively their own. 

There are some who have doubted — ^possibly there are some who 
yet doubt — whether the end proposed by the statutes will ever be 
actually attained. I believe the fear is groundless. Failure is only 
possible on two hypotheses : first, that the working of the machinery 
should fall into the hands of a reactionary party ; and secondly, that 
they would use their position to defeat the objects of the statutes. The 
first of these suppositions is exceedingly improbable, and the second 
must strike any one who knows Cambridge as simply impossible. 
Except on the one dispute — now finally set at rest — concerning 
college contributions, the party of progress in University matters 
has always held the lead, and even if for a time their opponents 
should command a majority, a man must be very cynical to doubt 
that they would loyally further the purposes of the statutes, however 
little they may have desired to see them passed. 

One word more is due to Mr. Bryce’s aspirations. There is much 
in them which demands sympathy. Every one would rejoice to see 
the culture of the University influencing thousands every year where 
it now reaches only to hundreds; and there is no reason why we 
should not expect to see it, though not exactly by the process of 
trenchant legislation. At this moment there is going on an active 
and self-sustained movement in both Universities, which may well 
result in all or almost all that Mr. Bryce desires, though in a form 
which will not interfere with the old arrangements for resident 
students. No statutes are needed to help this effort at University 
extension, and the best thing that can be wished for it is that it may 
be left to work out its own purpose its own healthy methods 
unimpeded by officious aid. 

But this is a very different thing from inviting a multitude of 
boys, some three years younger than the present class of under- 
graduates, to gain a cheap education at Cambridge, Such a project 
would be impossible, unless study at the University was forbidden 
to adults. So long as grown men are allowed to enter the lists, 
immature boys will not come, for the simple reason that they would 
be hopelessly handicapped in the race. All the honours and all the 
rewards woidd be carried off by the men, and the boys would soon 
find it to their advantage to seek education and distinction where 
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they Would be free from such fatal competition. But suppose the 
otheir alternative. Let men above the age of nineteen be excluded, 
and the standard of University culture must inevitably fall. Instead 
of complaining, as in the past, that Cambridge could grow giants in 
knowledge, but could not keep them, we should have tb lament 
that her best productions were promising pigmies. Hie notion of 
a University of resident boys becomes an anachronism as soon as a 
country has so far advanced in prosperity as to possess a class who 
can afford the time to carry the period of education a few years 
further on in life. They may be called a privileged class — and so in 
the highest sense they are. They are the class whose privilege it is 
to enjoy facilities for study which are not granted to all ; and for 
this very reason they are the class from which a University may 
hope to collect the most capable minds for the advancement of 
science in the days to come. Whatever else it does or leaves un- 
done, no University can afford to neglect the training of those 
students from whom the greatest results are to be looked for. Less 
favoured youths may well be cared for at the same time, but not 
under conditions which would displace the strongest and most pro- 
mising; and, therefore, not as the staple of the body of resident 
undergraduates. 

In conclusion, I may add — though it can scarcely be necessary — 
that in what I have said I have spoken for myself alone, and nob in 
any sense as a member of the late Commission. In the face of the 
pessimist views which have been so freely circulated, it seemed desir- 
able that the fads on which the future of Cambridge depends should 
be put before the world a little more carefully than they have been by 
some critics of the recent statutes, and this I have endeavoured to do. 
Whether my inferences from these facts are sound or not is a matter 
of much less importance. 


G. W. Hemming. 



THE SUByECTIVE DIFEICULTIES ^JN 
RELIGION: 

Or, Does Unbelief come chiefly from soMETHisa in Rblxoion 

OR in OURSELVES ? * 

In these later days we hear much about the difficulties Connected 
with Christianity, and even with Theism itself, of which Christianity 
is daily more and more found to be the sole effectual shield. Those 
who dwell upon them, whether with a morbid satisfaction or a needless 
alarm, would do well to reflect on a remark of Cardinal Newman’s, 
to this effect, viz. that a hundred difficulties need not produce a 
single doubt. Nature is full of difficulties, and most men, except 
those who would stumble at a straw, know how to pursue their way 
notwithstanding. We have heard of ‘ an apology for the Bible ; ’ but 
Nature makes no apology. She says, ‘Learn of me, and you shall’ 
have bread; ignore me, and you shall starve.’ There are subjects 
higher than Nature, the very greatness of which would make a true 
intelligence anticipate that with them many difficulties must be 
intertwined; while the thoughtless alone could have expected, or 
even desired, the absence of such. A superficial age fancies that the 
wonderful is the incredible, or that the great ideas which for ages have 
awed or charmed mankind can be pushed aside by ‘ points ’ cleverly 
manipulated, or by a ‘ rough and ready ’ cross-questioning, impertinent 
if directed against an ancient philosophy, and one which apparently 
assumes that the religion it interrogates is a ‘ character well known 
to the police.’ It is after a different fashion that the difficulties 
found or fancied in serious matters of belief have to be dealt with. 
They imply defect, doubtless ; but there remains the question whether 
that defect exists in the creed, or in the intelligence challenged by 
that creed. It is certain that the first teachers of that creed ac- 
knowledged the difficulties connected with b^ef, for they went further 
and affirmed that it is impossible for the merely natural naan, with- 
out divine aid, to accept, or, at least, ‘ spkitually to discern,^ truths 

’ The following remarks, as they reply to bnt popohu? objections, do not 
scientific exactitude of expression. 1 treat that there is nothing m their tone to give 
offence. It would be an insincerity to vindicate the cause of religions faith in the 
language natural when one is only putting forth thooretlo views. 

VoL. XIIL— No. 75. 3K 
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divine* It is equally certain, on the other hand, that they regarded 
those difficulties as arising both firom the blameless limitations of 
m4n*s intellect, and also, too frequently, from a defective moral condi- 
tion ; for they asserted that there is such a thing as ‘ an evil heart of 
unbelief ; ’ that it is with the heart man believes ; that the believing 
heart is under the influence of a grace descending fronfllim who is 
the Supreme Truth— a grace that belongs especially to the humble and 
the purd, that may be intercepted by even a single serious and un- 
repented sin, and ibat may, after having been possessed, be forfeited 
when trifled with or abused. 

But this is not all. They affirmed npt only that fe-ith — a, faith 
not superseding reason but strengthening ’ and directing it — was 
possible to man, and was his deepest necessity, but much more, viz. 
that it was his great initiatory spiritual gift. As the optic nerve 
expands into the retina, so faith was regarded as the nearer and 
rudimental part, exercised on earth, of a power destined to be developed 
after a glorified fashion in heaven, there passing into Beatific Vision. 
Such a power could neither have been regarded as a thing inconsider- 
able, nor as one but accidentally connected with man’s appreciation 
of Truth Revealed. It is a thing dishonestly unreasonable, while deal- 
ing with revelation to ignore the hypothesis on which it rests. On 
that hypothesis faith is a transcendent spiritual power crowning our 
intellectual being, as our intellect crowns our animal being; and 
where it has its perfect work, religion shows itself so plainly to reason 
enlightened and emancipated that not to believe seems a thing self- 
wiUed and unreasonable. Such a claim was a strong one, doubtless ; 
but its ‘ right divine ’ was attested by its victory. The Faith con- 
quered the world ; and the world, thus conquered, bore the yoke of 
truth as lightly as a garland. A civilisation such as the old empires, 
which had degraded the moral more than they exalted the political 
status of man, never dreamed of, planted pure feet on the earth, and 
placed it in connection with higher worlds. Bivine truth seemed to 
have become part of man’s natural heritage, arid ‘ arts unknown be- 
fore ’ passed centuries in singing its praise and picturing its calendars. 

For ages, though heresies sprang up, as had been predicted, 
respecting the definitions of truth, yet doubt as to the divine claims 
of religion, both imtural and revealed, would have been regarded 
as a pitiable blindness. Men Hved in the midst of a great light, its 
own sufficing evidence ; and to turn from it would then have appeared 
a thing as witless as we should now regard the repudiation of induc- 
tive science with all its splendid results. But this could not last for 
ever. It was forbidden by , the very greatness of a religion which, 
while ruling man, had remembered that he who rules should be as he 
who serves, and, while directing, h^ also liberated the foculties of 
man, and thus consciously prepa^ for truth a militant condition, 
and a series of trials different from those of the early persecutions but 
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not less severe. Religien, apart from the special blessings she had 
cenfeked, had also, with an ungrudging wkdbm, piesferved and trans- 
mitted gifts which, though immeasurably humbler, were yet a part of 
man% inheritance, viz, the ancient languages, with their nobiei^ intel- 
lectual monaij^ents. The high^t inspirations of classic genius wore by 
her exalted to an office of which they^ had not dreamed. ' Her school- 
men completed what the Fathers had begun. Aristotle conversed 
with St, Thomas Aquinas, and Virgil passed the golden branch mt 
to Dante’s hand. Had such bequests never come to be abu|ed, 'iihe 
Christian eBtimate of fallen human nature would have been proved a 
fallacious one. It was (j^rtain from the first that the arts of gthe 
early worlds the ‘ Juventa§ Mundi,* though grafted on the Christian 
stock, would endeavour once more to ‘ wanton in youthful prime,’ and 
on a pagan soil. The same thing was certain as regards the early 
dialectic science. The little bird was sure, when the eagle on whose 
back it had mounted had reached her utmost elevation, to take its 
little flight and twitter a span or two higher. 

Another nurseling of authentic religion was no less likely to turn 
against her after a time, and for a time — ^that is, material science, or 
rather the rash award of those who occasionally profess to speak in her 
name. The connection between Faith and Science is not the less 
certain because indirect ; truth is akin to truth, .though they have 
their ‘ family quarrels ; ’ and the most spiritual of religions has proved 
far more auspicious to the knowledge of material things than any of 
those pagan religions which, while preserving many truths derived 
from patriarchal times and the primeval revelation, grew corrupted 
through material instincts. Unlike them, Christianity sustained the 
original doctrine of a Creator, The visible universe was proclaimed 
not to have existed eternally. It was not an emanation from the 
Divine, nor the Protean clothing of elemental divinities. It was a 
creation, and the creation of One whose action was ever orderly, and 
who was known to man as the Supreme Law-giver. A Christian 
intelligence could hardly doubt that Cod’s material universe must so 
far resemble His moral universe as to be grounded upon laws, the 
general pemianence of which was attested, not contested, by the occa- 
sional occurrence of miracles vouchsafed only when required by His 
Creation’s moral ends* The Christian instinct believed also that Ood, 
who rewards the strenuous use of Hm gifts, not the hiding aw£^ of 
them in a napkin^ had included in the heritage of man that 
ledge of the material creation which, in whatever degree it 
enlarges his intellect, must increase his appreciation of the Creator's 
greatness; and of the creature’s comparative insignifleanoei But hesre 
again, on the Christian hypothesis, the littleness of pride was sure 
at times to abuse the gift. The greatest men of soLenee have asserted 
as strongly as the theologians ihat humiUty is iSkb precondition of 
knowledge but the smaller men among their fbUoweis have often been 

3k2 
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kisker ; md as Biogen# * oii the pride pf Plato with a 

St) they have bow and then Borpassad the superstitious 
esedulity of a beggar-woman by the scienti^ credulity with which 
they have resounded, as if it had been a demonstrated certainty, 
the latest theory of some scientific improvisatore* These nimble 
spirits assure the theologian disposed to stand by the ordinary 
interpretation of a text, until it has been proved that the less 
obvious one is yet the right one, that the inspired record has been 
confuted by science , and they affirm this without waiting to learn 
from Theology what is, or is not, included in the term ‘inspiration,’ 
or from Science what is her final utterance on newly discovered 
fewjts. The ‘border warfare’ on the limit ground of religion and 
science may last long, but it is certain to end in a deeper appreciation 
of that Bivine Truth with which scientific truth can never be at war 
while scientific error may be, though only for a time. But our theme 
is a different one ; we are concerned with the subjective difficulties 
men make for themselves, not the objective difficulties they find. 

They are numerous, and they are clamorous. To many thinkers, 
as to many statesmen, religion has changed into the ‘Religious 
Bifficulty.’ It has become a controversy. And here it must be re- 
marked that the conditions of controversy, however inevitable, are 
by necessity less favourable to the elucidation of truth on the subject 
of religion than on subjects of less moment and less dignity. The ob- 
jector is free to put forward the whole of what he deems his case; the 
defender of religion, while replying to objections, has often to leave un- 
noticed the larger part of what he knows to be deepest and highest in 
the truth he defends, lest he should seem either to preach where he should 
argue, or, in arguing, to assume what, however certain, his adversary is 
not yet logically bound to concede. The laws of discussion compel him 
also to address almost exclusively the logical faculty in his opponent ; 
yet he knows that the office of logic, in such subject-matter of 
thought, though a high, is a subordinate one — “rather that of detect- 
ing sophisms and methodising inquiry than that of demonstrating 
truths— and consequently, that when he has confuted his opponent’s 
errors logically, he has not necessarily a claim on his full assent, though, 
in proportion as that opponent has a candid temper and a philosophic 
mind, the ‘ sensation of positiveness’ whicli is sometimes strongest 
where faith is weakest may have undergone diminution, and he may 
have learned an excellent lesson, viz. to be sceptical as to seepOciem. 
The logical faculty is but a paxt of man’s understanding, which is but 
a part of his intellect, itself a part only of his total being ; notwith- 
standing, it is to this logical &culty that controversy mainly ad- 
dresses itself ; while, qa the other hand, it is the total bmng of man, 
inteliectnal, moral, 4nd ^iribtial, not afragmatit of his mind, that 
receives the sacred challenge of Bivine Truth. Intuitive reason sits 
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in a higher court than the ‘ faculty judgix^ JMChhrdm to sense,’ and 
pronounces with certainty — ‘securu^ which 

the inferior faculty takes a limited cognisance^ 4e]iSng in fact but 
with their superficial phenomena. It would be absurd if in studying 
geometry a student were to demand mathematical deinonstration on 
condition of*oonfining himself to diagram and compass, and of dis- 
carding the intuitive part of man’s intellect, aoknowledg^i^ none of 
those axioms and postulates which admit of no argument, because 
they underlie all demonstration, and are certain without it. Equally 
unphilosophical must it he to exclude the intuitive when graphing 
with the problem of a God. Yet this is, in a great part, required in 
argumentative discussion by the essential nature of controversy. The 
highest truth in matters theological belongs to a region above the 
polemical, as Theology has ever been the first to confess. This 
may also be said of scientific truth; but in another important 
respect these two orders of truth materially differ. If the in- 
tuitions of geometry do not admit of argument, neither do they re- 
quire it, for they address the reason alone. But the intuitive element 
in religion belongs both to man’s reason and also to that moral rrdnd 
which includes the co-operation of the Will. To demand therefore, as 
controversy does, not only such a demonstration of religion as yields 
certainty to reason at once moral and speculative, and brings peace to 
‘men of good will,’ hut one that forcibly excludes all alternative 
‘ views ’ open to man’s free-will and insurgent fancy — this is, in a great 
part, surreptitiously to remove the theme of discussion from its 
higher grounds of thought and place it oh lower grounds. The 
unbelievers say, sometimes perhaps unconsciously, of the believers, 

‘ Their gods are gods of the hill country, but our gods are gods of 
the plain ; ’ they demand battle on tbe lower level ; and in accepting 
their challenge tbe defenders of religion fight at disadvantage. All 
admit that it would be unfair to demand an exclusively logical de- 
monstration as to the existence of Conscience, i.e, one forbidding all 
appeal to interior emotion, since conscience is, eaj hypotheei, a moral 
power, addressing nur whole moral nature with all its aspirations 
and sympathies, its hopes . and fears, though it is by no means con- 
fined to the region of sentiment, and does not reject the witness 
derived from experience and expediency. It cannot surely be less 
unjust to deal after this narrow and arbitrary fashion with religion, 
which ever proclaims that, although in its relations with man’s temcm 
it invariably respects the rules of logic, so far as they admit of a 
application, its empire is coextensive with, and its demonstration 
addressed to, the total nature of man. 

Let us take another illustration. The material beauty of the 
earth, apart from all utilitarian consideratione, witnesses to its 
Creator, because it reveals that law of loveliness to which He lias sub- 
jected creation. But beauty is diScemed thtchigli the imaglnaticm ; 
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sil4 tiius a ftusulty whicli in its perversions is ofte^n signally <^pp€>Bed 
^f^gion, has, notwithstanding, a grave ofiioe in attestation of her 
Again, unheiped by the affections, it would be impossible to 
grasp the ideas of honour or patriotism. How much higher, then, 
^ustnot be the place in connection with religion assigned to the 
afiTections of man! Apart from their insight even Ipiman things 
cannot be understood. The noMer a character is, the less can it be 
interpreted by a coldly critical observation, 

You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.* 

A great poet describes a beautiful character as * one that never 
can be wholly known,* and the loftiest have often been those most 
subject to misinterpretation. How quickly the eye of love detects 
the need that cannot be expressed 1 How often sympathy thus does 
what genius without it could never do I Still more powerful than 
either the imagination or the affections is the moral being of man 
in sharpening that eye which deals with what is super-sensuous. Long 
before those memorable words had been uttered, ‘ If any man will do 
God’s will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God,’ the 
best pagan teachers had proclaimed loudly that it was to the pure 
heart and the righteous life that the vision of Truth was accorded. 
It is easy to suggest that such assertions respecting those indirect 
but vital relations which subsist between man’s intellect and his 
imagination, affections, and moral instincts, are but an attempt on 
the part of religious apologists to elude the tests"of philosophy. The 
converse is the truth. The assertion is the assertion of philosophy. 
Nay, and this is remarkable, such a statement may be advanced even 
respecting man’s appreciation of mere material nature, and will then 
be unchallenged by those who forget bow much more eminently it 
must apply to that which lies beyond nature, Mr, Carlyle maintains, 
with no less truth than eloquence, that nature has no meaning to the 
mere physical or the mere intellectual observer. He writes thus : — 

Without hands a man might have feet, and could still walk : hut, consider it — 
without znorallty intellect were impossible for him : a thoroughly immoral man 
could not know anything at all ! To know a thing, what we call knowing, a man 
must first k>v<5 the thing, sympathise with it: that is, be virtmmli/ related with it. 
If he haVe not the justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, the courage 
to stand by the dangerous-true at every turn, how shallh© know P Hk virtues, all 
of them, 1^ recorded in his knowledge. IVature, with her truth, remaine to the had, 
to foe selfish, and the pusillanimous, for ever a sealed book : what such can know 
of Kiature is mean, superficial, small ; for the uses of the day merely. But does 
hot the very fox know something of Nature P Exactly so: it knows where foe 
geese lodge .* 

If Nature requires for ber right interpretation the service of ‘ all ’ 
a man’s virtues, the supernatuial may certainly claim, as it has ever 
* Wordsworth. • Oarlyk’s Maro-Wonhipt p. 99. 
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done, that of hnmiUtj. It moBt require, others also-^ 

the * single eye ^ of tile for divine tmtii oonaes home at once 

to the simple, hut has no meaning for the shpbiBtleated nature ; zeal 
-and perseverance, for the searoh is often arduous ; pmfityj for it is the 
‘ clean of heart ’ that ‘ see; God ; • reverence, or else ^ inquirer will 
overrun and trample dov^n truth in his quest after knowled^. Above 
all it requires a devout heart ; for as a heart seduced from the right 
leads the intellect into error, so a heart faithful to the ^ght leads it 
to truth. Men sometimes ^agine that such statements apply only 
to revealed religion. They^are true not less in relation to Thmm* 
To suppose that this principle applies to human knowledge on all 
moral suhgects, and even on the highest and fairest material subjects, 
and yet that when cited in connection with man’s appreciation of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, it is but a pretence end a pre- 
text, this is to declaim, not to reason. 

It is the whole vast and manifold being of man— hisirmind and 
his heart, his conscience and his practical judgment, his soul and his 
spirit— that Divine Truth challenges. The sceptic, when proud of Ms 
scepticism, insists upon the mighty and manifold problem being pre- 
sented to his logical faculty alone, and wonders why he can make so 
little of it. In place of dilating his being to embrace the largest of 
truths, he contracts it to a lance’s point, and pushes it forth in 
oppugnancy. He does not perceive that this mental attitude is one 
that violates not merely the philosophic conditions under which alone 
the knowledge he seeks could be his, but also those under which only it 
professes to be cognisable. He makes this demand because he insists 
on gaining his knowledge of things divine in no degree by way of 
gift, but exclusively as his own discovery ; that is, not as religion but 
as science. He assumes that because religion, like nature, Aos its 
science, it therefore is science, and is nothing more. As well might 
he assume that nature is nothing more than natural philosophy. 
If he came forth to the threshold of his house, he would be bathed 
in the sunbeams. He has another way of ascertaining whether a 
sun exists. He retires to the smallest and darkest chamber in his 
house, closes the shutter, and peers through a chink. 

The indevout inquirer too often forgets also that even if it were to 
a single intellectual faculty that divine truth presents itself, still tlie 
aspect which it wears when seen wmild depend largely upon the per- 
cipient himself. Without any fault in itself it might to him ap|ieiaE 
either repulsive or uninteresting. The scientific pl&te from 
the ordinary eye tarns ^ith dislike is to the eye of jBoiaidast 
beautiful. This is because his point of view is tlmt of eoimoe. Now, 
a man’s point of view, ^hen he contemplates the great religiom 
problem, is predetermined by all the antecedents of his life, by all 
its accidents, and much more by all its acts, evil or good, remembered 
or forgotten. To the mind of man in all the best ages religion hM 
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been a matter of pierciog sigoificanoe. To that of some particolar 
itidlf^4 onl it may present but a Mank or a distortion. That the fault 
belongs to rel^on is bis assumption only. He is theref(n:e bound 
in reason to distrust that assumption* In another matter also the 
oyer-hasty inquirer is apt to nm too fast to a conclusion. ^The 
truth at least of natural religion is a thing, in itself diseoyerable, as 
beiieyers affirm/ he says ; ^therefore, if they speak the truth, I should 
have succeeded long since in discovering it.* But what is in its 
nature discoverable is not certain to be discovered by each man, and 
under all circumstances. The law of gravitation is discoverable : 
even the peasant may be acquainted with it, not indeed by discovery, 
but by a thoroughly reasonable deference to the consentient testi- 
mony of philosophers. A man of education and ability may refuse 
such deference, and he may also wholly fail, from a hundred causes, 
in his attempts to ascertain, by his own efforts alone, whether the 
calculations through which that law is known are correct. How 
much more may he not fail to discover for himself those divine truths 
which, when received as a part of bis heritage, be despised ! A great 
philosophical writer has borne witness on this subject. Coleridge thus 
sets forth the results of his long and profound meditations : — 

I became convinced that religion, as both the corner-stone and the hey-stone of 
morality, must have a moral origin ; so far at least that the evidence of its doctrines 
could not, like the truths of abstract science, be wholly independent of the will. 
It were therefore to be expected that its fundamental truth (he speaks of Theism) 
would be such as might be denied, though only by the fool, and even by the fool 
from the madness of the /iemt alone ! . . . The understanding meantime suggests, 
the analogy of experience facilitates the belief. Nature excites and recalls it as by 
a perpetual revelation. Our feelings almost necessitate it ; and the law of conscience 
peremptorily commands it. The arguments that at all apply to it are in its favour ; 
and there is nothing against it hut its own sublimity. It could not be intellectually 
more evident without becoming morally less effective ; without counteractiug its 
own end by sacrificing the life of Faith to the cold mechanism of a worthless, 
because compulsory, assent.* 

If Coleridge believed that Theism did not admit of a strict 
demonstration through that ‘sciential reason the objects of which 
are purely theoretical^^' apart from the inquirer’s ‘ good will,’ and in 
spite of his hostile temper, this was, in his estimate, but because 
religion stands above such demonstrations. * I believe,’ he says, ‘ the 
notion of God is essential to the human mind? that it is called 
forth into distinct consciousness principally by the conscience, and 
auxiliarily by the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the out- 
ward creation.’ ^ 

By some this i^ill be stigmatised as ‘ mysticism.’ Why should 
men feel aggrieved by all that constitutes the greatness of humanity ? 
Those who object to mysteries in r^^gion, whether natural or revealed, 

* Bio0irapMa part il p. i08. 
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olyect to religion’s beloBging to the kifiiiite^ or else to man’s 
being permitted to have any dealings with the ininite. The finite 
intelligence is of coarse not aide to oomprekend in its fulness the 
infinite. Is it, then, an injury to man that he is riiaed high onough 
to ^ijpprehend^ at least in a fragmentary way, such pdvtions of it as are 
nearest to^him and most needful ? If such knowlefige sometimes 
strikes upon difficulties, is that strange ? Where the finite and the 
infinite intersect there must needs be apparent contradictions — that is, 
there must be truths so large that, as Coleridge remarks, to our petty 
intelligence they can only express themselves approximately and in the 
form of converse statements mutually supplemental, notwithstanding 
what at first sight seems mutual opposition. What mysteries prove is 
that man’s mind has, by God’s aid, reached its highest, and that God 
is higher still. The philosopher who thinks that to him there should 
be no mysteries does not think that there should be none to the peasant. 
Yet the intellectual difference between man and man must be small 
compand with that between man and God. 

Those who demand definitions on all occasions, after that ‘stand 
and deliver ’ fashion more common among peremptory than profound 
thinkers, forget that it is more often through careful description than 
through definition that the most vital, and also the most practical, 
part of our knowledge reaches us. If our knowledge of things divine 
remained, even when at its highest, restricted within the limit of 
exact definitions, a new charge would be brought against it, viz. that 
it was not a divine truth revealed to us, so far as our smallness can 
receive it, but merely one of the petty systems shaped by the human 
understanding — its creation at once and its plaything. Were it indeed 
no more than this it would include nothing that defies an exhaustive 
analysis. It is a special ‘ note ’ of divine truth, that although, wheii 
presented to man, it does not contradict the higher reason, yet it 
transcends that mechanical faculty which exults only in the work of 
its own hands. Eeligion is given to us as our help, not our boast. 
It can lift us, but we cannot bring it down. It is a truth immeasur- 
ably above us, with which we are allowed to have relations : — we cannot 
therefore inspect it as if it were a map outspread beneath us. 
We are surely little tempted to complain merely because w« 
are allowed glimpses of more than we can measure, and not per- 
mitted to see, as a whole, a truth which professes to show us but its 
utmost parts, those immediately needM for us. Such eomplalHits 
do not proceed from reason, which, just because it expects propoftion 
in all things, does not expect authentic religion to be without #ffi- 
culties to a finite intelligence. They proceed .rather from petty 
conceptions of things the largest man deals with. 

It is the lawless in man, not the clearsighted, whieh revolts from 
mystery. Mystery implies obedienee in the forin of docility. Su<^ 
is the first moral habitude whioh authentic rell^on might have beeil 
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esqsected to <teiimnd. It is tb© claim wbicb nature makes. Bo as 
(mK mat^ral life is cast in a divine mould, as distinguisbed from that 
pogetmipi of it which is artificial and conventional, it makes up<ni us, 
in its initiatory stages, the same demand made by i^eligion. It is 
though a sympathetic and joyous docilii^ that we learn to walk, to 
speak, to exercise and direct our ^st affections, to reach out to the 
rudiments of all wisdom. The process is one from faith to know- 
ledge. It is but. mechanical and technical knowledge that is won 
on other conditions* Sciolists quarrel with religion for being in fmalogy 
with nature, and for eternalising the youth of our heart. This is a 
temper the mmre childish the less it is childlike— one that reaches 
decrepitude before it reaches intellectual manhood ; one that never 
attains that heroic strength which copes resolutely mth the great acts 
and sufferings of life and death. 

Beason knows that man becomes dwarfed the moment he loses 
hold of God, and that the bond between him and God— religion — 
ceases to be religion if it discards its sovereign attributes. If it 
declines from doctrinal truth and becomes but literature or art, it 
can do nothing more for man. It can serve him only on condition 
of ruling him ; and it can rule him only through the ‘ obedience of 
faith,’ which accepts mysteries because, though it sees, it yet knows 
that in the present preparatory stage of man’s existence, it has to see 
‘ as through a glass darkly.’ Reason perceives that it must be the 
function of religion to challenge what is deepest in man at once with 
a potent voice, and a gentle one, thus eliciting a belief which 
would be barren if it did not blend with and work through love. 
Reason sees that if religion included no mystery it would inspire 
no reverence ; that in the absence of reverence all its divine truths 
would for us become shrivelled up into withered forms and polemical 
disputations ; that pride would be inflamed, the heart hardened, and 
a wider gulf than nature’s set between God and man. Reason acknow- 
ledges that it is worthy of God that, in His dealings with man, 
whethet through natural religion or revelation. He should both show 
Him^lf and shroud Himself— disclose Himself to men of good will, 
who can walk humbly and bravely in His light, and veil Himself from 
those to whom the revelation abused would prove but a woe. God 
shows Himself, and He shrouds Himself, alike in His Word and in 
His works. ‘The heavens are His garment;’ and it is the dffice of 
a garment both to indicate and to conceal what it invests. 

Reason knows her own limits. When the subject-matter Hes 
wholly within those limits, as in science, truth is proved hy reason ; 
in matters capable of man’s apprehension in part, and yet partially 
beyond those limits, it is proved ^0 reason. In the former case reason 
asserts ; ill the latter she confesses : in the former case she judges 
alone; in the latter she sits among assessors. When reaching her 
conclusions on revealed religion, listens without jealousy to the 
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wliifiper of faith, rffmembering that, of all (SkA’a creatures on earth> 
one alone is capable of receiving a ehffienge so high— Sis rmsQmkU 
crea,ture, man. When forming her judgment on the great Theistic 
problem, reason does not decline as irrelevant the witness of con- 
science. She knows that while conscience affirms a law, and therefore 
a law-giv^, it is yet so far from asserting its own divine sufficienoy 
that it acknowledges it cannot give man strength faithfully to obey 
that law. It calls itself but a voice — a voice crying in a wilderness ; 
and its power and its weakness alike point to One greater than itself. 
Beason knows that it is but declamation to set up morality in piaoe 
of religion. Oratitude, loyalty, honour, prudence, benev<^nioe> the 
sympathies alike and the aspirations of humanity, all these have a 
place in morality; and, like conscience, they declare that they 
possess interests in the question whether man has a Creator and a 
Judge. If he has, then man’s moral duties must be all of them duties 
to Him. It is not reason that refuses to take counsel with such advisers. 
While bowing to faith in what is beyond her ken, but yet congruous 
with all her holiest instincts, reason offers up her ‘ reasonable sacrifice,’ 
and receives her reward. It is this — that she is herself received as a 
subject and citizen into the luminous and measureless kingdom of 
Theism ; all the verities of that kingdom, the existence of (iod, His 
unity, wisdom, Jove, justice. His providence, omnipresence, and omni- 
potence, all His attributes, as numerous as the faculties of all creatures 
capable of knowing Him, becoming thenceforth a portion of her heri- 
tage, and having their place in her teaching. Theism having become 
practical- — Le, devotional — the true Theist Teams that, from the first, 
Christianity was implied in it ; and that the doctrine of a Providence 
pointed to that of the Incarnation. 

Beason detects at once the unreasonableness of the charges most 
commonly brought against faith. She sees nothing unreasonable in the 
belief that an endowment or power should exist, as distinct from the 
mathematical faculty as the latter is from the experimental, one able, 
not when obliterating the inferior faculties, but when supplementing 
and raising them, to elicit a new and spiritual ® discernment,’ a power 
august and helpful to man when meditating on supernatural things 
and eternal interests. The denial of this faculty on grounds purely 
a prioriyOT from prejudice, is among the paradoxical notes of a time 
when many proclaim, on the flimsiest evidence, the existence of 
faculties by which we can recognise remote material objects wifJiont 
aid from the senses, or converse with departed souls who revisit ,©aiih 
to play tricks under tables. For some persons the siq>ernatn^ v^ains 
its charm, provided it can be dissociate from the glory <£ 6bod or the 
good of man. 

Beason has no sympathy with a common aUegcdion alarming to 
men at once proud and easfry frightened— via. that faith meana 
belief on compulsion, A znan may profess, but obviously cannot 
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exemise fietith on compulsion ; an<l, if he simulates it, religion inex- 
orably esteems him but as one who adds hypocrisy to unbelief To 
exer^^ie faith is to believe Divine truth not only with as great a 
freedom as reason uses in other matters, but with freedom of a more 
absolute order. When reason believes, on the testimony of sense, in 
the material objects around us, the mind is chiefly passivepand exer- 
cises little more freedom than a mirror that reflects them. When a 
finer faculty deals with a geometric problem, the intellect is, no 
doubt, active ; but, if it discerns the truth at all, it does so by intuition, 
and must needs accept it. In neither of these cases is there either 
merit or demerit, for whether the truth be discerned or remains undis- 
cerned, the confession or denial of it is alike involuntary. But when 
man believes divine truth, on divine faith, he believes voluntarily 
as well as reasonably, and therefore meritoriously. It is the special 
dignity of God’s rational creature that that union with his Creator for 
which he was made is effected neither passively on his part, nor involun- 
tarily, but through a personal co-operation with grace, which, though 
a humble, is also the highest exercise of his most G-od-like power — 
free will. In mere intellect there is often, as in the animal part of 
our being, gomething that resembles mechanism — witness our in- 
voluntary ‘association of ideas.’ In our ordinary and worldly life 
there is also an element of bondage, for we act, though only within 
certain limits, under the suasion of downward-tending inclinations, 
and with a preference determined in part by the balance of earthly 
interests. But soul remains free; and the will, the spiritual within 
us, when it is a ‘good will’ becomes the highest expression of our 
freedom, lifting the reason into its loftiest sphere, and delivering the 
heart from the thraldom of inferior motives. The obedience of this 
nobler will to grace is the ‘ fiat ’ which unites man with Giod ; and 
faith, the light of the soul, is the child of that union. Tbe Creator’s 
primal ‘Fiat lux’ was an act of supreme authority ; the creature’s 
‘ Fiat voluntas tua’ is anactof humility, and irradiates the world within. 
Faith, so far from being belief on compulsion, is, in the highest 
sense, the spirit’s and an eminently reasonable act, though 
also more than reasonable. There is no difficulty in recognising 
this truth except to those who have been entangled by sophisms, and 
cannot discern what is divinely simple. The unbeliever unconsciously 
assumes that the frank acceptance of a creed is much the same sort 
of thing whether that creed be true or false. He thus implicitly 
implies that truth does not exist ; for if it exists it must wield a 
moral power. Religion affirms the contrary— viz. that objective truth 
does exist, and that God’s reosono^Ze creature was created in a dignity 
80 high, and after his fall renewed by a grace so admirable, that his 
well-being consists in communion with Truth, whose claim he has 
been mad^ capable of recognising Deus, qui human » substautiae 
dn^nUcUem mirabiUter condMisti, ©t mimbilius reformastL’ The 
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creature cludlmg^ by tbc is also a ei^tee feri^ ^in the 

image of God ; ’ and to that challenge he responds, * This is flesh of my 
flesh amd bone of my bone.’ Enough has oome to him in the ^y of 
' evidence, not of course to ihake any creed, but to make a true creed, 
credible: — ^belief is consequently reascmable; but the mhid is not 
therefore •compelled to believe: a moral motive is presented to a 
man ‘ of good will,’ and faith, which is morally bound to crown 
reason, supervenes upon it because the will is in vital sympathy with 
the true and is not held back by ‘ invincible ’ hindrances. It U plainly 
illogical to say that this, religion’s statement respecting the nature 
and genesis of faith, is unsound, merely because creeds that mix error 
with truth are sometimes accepted. Such creeds are accepted, not 
by divine faith, hut, at best, by mere human faith ; and creeds wholly 
corrupt are accepted by that blind credulity which ‘believes a lie.’ 
True Faith is not the less true because it is imitated by false faith, 
just as Virtue is not rendered null because hypocrisy is common. 
The perfect freedom of divine faith is a fundamental hypothesis of 
theology ; faith would otherwise lose all that nobility which authentic 
religion has ever claimed for it ; while unbelief would involve no more 
responsibility than erroneous judgments on scientific or historical 
subjects. A man may esteem Caesar a bad general, and yet he only 
mistaken ; but if he repudiates the laws of conscience, he is acknow- 
ledged by all grave reasoners to stand guilty unless he has the excuse 
of an ignorance not connected with the will. If moral faith be thus 
a duty, and yet be free, why should religious faith be branded as 
compulsory merely because it too is a duty ? 

Eeason does not sanction another charge brought against religion, 
— viz. that it is all ‘ bribery and corruption,’ and that its votaries 
believe only to gain enjoyment, or shun suffering, in a future life. 
This is at best a misconception, and sometimes not without a touch 
of the spiteful. Eeligion does not reserve her rewards for the next 
world exclusively ; or, rather, those who dwell in the temporal world 
dwell also in the eternal, eternity not being a prolongation of time, 
but a vaster sphere clasping a smaller one, and reaching with its 
penetrating influences to beings enclosed at once within both. It is 
a commonplace of theology that the Christian seeks the Cross, and com- 
monly finds it, while yet the consolations of religion not only exist for 
those who d well upon earth, but are granted in their higher degrees' to 
those whe have most of suffering. Moreover, the desire of heaw^ is 
not a form of selfishness. On the contrary, it is the oidy eiSfhetual 
cure for selfishuess. The selfish man makes himself the eeatrC of his 
universe, loving little besides, except so far as the love of others can 
minister to self-love : but heaven is not an improved earth for specious 
baseness; it is the ‘Beatific Vision’ whidi draws thebdbolder into itself^ 
renewing the creature after the ditIne ihoage, whBe it also makes him 
realise that merely relative and dependent eharacter which bdongs 
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to al' tsrfeftttOreJy eiistetioO. In that Vision self-lov^' itf Idst, wHlo 
trno v|jiafS«>iMility, far fm is to 

The desire of hoavon, that is the love of Q-od and 
the h^lief that the highest good mhtt (K^nsilt in the contemplation and 
fruition of the Uncreated Good, ^ not founded on any caleulation 
of Mterests, but is a primary apilithal^ l^^ lEhe converse fear is 

also a primary instinct of <001 spiritual being, and one of whidh the 
animal nature seems incapable. It is the fear Of an eternal exile from 
the supreme Good and the supreme libve — an exile self-ihUicted by an 
eternal hate. If it be objected that the promised reward of righteous- 
ness, whether in the present or a future life, destroys the disinterest- 
edness of religion, it may sufl&ce to reply that the caVil might be 
raised equally against virtue, since ‘virtue is its reward,’ and 
against disinterestedness itself, since disinterestedness is man’s sole 
protection from many of his heaviest cares. Who would affirm that 
filiar iove means but the child’s selfish desire for parental protection, 
and thatparental love is but the parent’s intention to enj oy his children’s 
reverence, or their aid in his old age ? Fame and power ate among 
the rewards of good actions done for man’s behoof ; yet it is not true 
that those actions arC done chiefly, or need be done at all, ‘for pay.’ 
Those who look only at the wrong side of the tapestry can see nothing 
save the stuck-out ends of threads; but they are not philosophers on 
that account. A world in which there existed no connection between 
happiness and excellence would be a world in which happiness must 
chiefly spring from, and gravitate towards, evil — a belief which would 
implicitly deny the existence of a Creator Himself at once all-blessed 
and all-good. The aspiration after a love for God wholly disinter- 
ested has seldom been expressed with such ardour as in the celebrated 
Hymn of St. Francis Xavier who, notwithstanding, believed the 
Saviour’s promise that the humblest good action shall ‘ not lack its 
reward ; ’ and those who disclaim all religious fear, on the ground 
that ‘ perfect love casteth out fear,’ are claiming for themselves 
perfection- — ^let us hope, without observing that they are doing so. 

Another popular charge against religion, while one that reason 
repudiates, is one that vanity and weakness are especially influenced 
by— -viz. the charge that Mth is feebleness. Beason perceives that if 
faith exists at all, it must, on the contrary, be a strenuous energy. To 
it belongs not only the gift of spiritual discernment, but that of 
daring. It is the great spiritual venture, launching forth ‘in Search 
of new worlds beyond the deepi’' Like virtue it is a Virile gift. 
One of the failing^^^ which chiefly produces lack of faith is laclt of 
courage. Faith Is a ^ower ; and as, in history, it has WresHed with all 
. the powers of this world; so, in the history of a scml^ it wrestles with 
Powers unseen. Man, even subs^uent to the Fall, ex<^pt where 
a second IbM has drawn him down beneath the level*^M^ nature, 
a religious being— one who has the strength that-et^ures Ibng kneel- 
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ing, as well as the paw^r of or ijrlog still; He has a soul, as 

weM as a mind and a body. Eeli^M is a throng souPs commerce 
with God, as scientific thought is the i^rong mind’s commeTce with 
-phiioBophio truth, and fruitful labour is the strong haniPs commerce 
with nature. That sacred commerce belongs to f^e eotd at once 
throt^h th6 submission and the dauntless energy of^ith. The entire 
and final loss of that faith is to the soul what imbeOfiity is to our 
mental, and torpor to our animal being; It is the barrenniees of a 
soul that has not energy to bring forth truth. It is no &itm of 
strength s it is the res^ess feebleness either of the world's premature 
senility’s or of malady itself a temporary senility. 

Whenever, yielding thus to spiritual weakness, man has related 
his grasp upon truth once his, he has soon after been found running 
upon the downward trails of the old pagan philosophies — ciTcuin- 
stance full of significance. The most irrational of these was the theory 
which accoxmted for the universe in its present form by a * fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms.’ Of course it Would be absurd to impute such 
a theory to those who believe in Evolution, for that theory admits 
that, outside what it accounts for, there remain three problems still 
unsolved' — viz. the origin of the fiist matter, of life, and of law, 
including the laws connected with Evolution. To the theist these 
three problems are solved by that which ‘ Evolution,’ if it does not 
teach, yet does not deny — viz. the existence of a Divine Creator. 
Matter cannot be eternal ; but God, if a man takes in the idea at idl, 
cannot be thought of as other than eternal. He who is the Eternal 
Existence has created the first matter; He who has life in Himself 
has created life ; and He who is the Supreme Lawgiver has subjected 
matter and life to the laws they obey. But all evolutionists are not 
theists ; and the atheistic form of Evolution, abjuring the support 
which a philosophic evolution derives from Theism, involves in a more 
pretentious form an absurdity quite as great as a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms — viz. the dogma that a Matter self-subsisting, and quickened 
by a Life never imparted, obeys a Law never imposed upon it. 
Again, the most abject of the ancient philosophies Was the cynical, 
whicdi selected the tub for its temple. But not less cynical is 
that modem materialism (Carlyle would have called it ‘hog-wash’) 
which, disbelieving in the existence of soul, makes man a mere 
animal, and educes whatever he thinks or feels out of a perishable 
material organisation. If man were indeed but the most intellectual 
of animals, he would be the worst, since he would be the only animal 
that sins. Among the forms of modem cynicism may be clasesd that 
of ‘Agnosticism/ which does not deny that a Gjod may exist, but 
affirms that, even bn that supposition, man must temain ignorant of 
His existence, adding that knowledge on that subject, or the kindrbd 
subject of man’s sueh themes being ammigst 

those respecting which a healthy mind will feel no distress. The' 
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dibeMted llmb feels no distal when ibe period of mortideatioii bas set 
in, vwl lhat d dissolution is imuunent ; and jet morflfieailon is not 
thon^ a healthy condition The paganism of old times, till its 
seasiM of mortification had arrived, would have despised a contented 
ignostioism ; for mth the hopes and the yearnings derived from a 
belief in immorinlity was intewovea whatever was great (n the arts 
or acts of antiquity. The child is no agnostic; like the peasant 
he is ignorant of many things irrelevant ; hut he ‘ delightedly believes' 
in things divine. ‘Agnostic’ is a 0reek word, sign%ing much the 
same as a time-honoured one derived &om the Latin — viz. ‘ Igno> 
ramus;’ and one hardly sees why the invention of this new term 
should be considered as so great a flight of modern philosophy. Con- 
temporaneously with these metaphysical systems there have too often 
been put forward ethical theories, which it would be unjust to charge 
upon any large school of thought, but which notwithstanding carry with 
them unequivocal warnings to several. They have vindicated suicide, 
infanticide, the putting to death of persons in hopeless disease, and 
much besides of a character worse still, which painfully recalls the lowest 
ages of paganism. The books propounding them have been publicly 
sold in the streets, and defended in the courts of justice. Surely a 
boastful age is not without cause for misgivings, and niay one day 
find cause to be grateful for humiliations I 

One would have thought that the primary mathematical truths 
at least must ever occupy an unassailable place ; but those who are 
old-fashioned enough still to believe in the universal and absolute 
character of geometry are now named as the followers of a special 
‘intuitional school’ by persons who ascribe, astonishing as the 
statement may seem, our knowledge of abstract, as of physical 
science, to experience, not to reason, and who afl&rm that in other 
planets a larger experience may contradict the assertions which it 
makes in ours, such as that two and two must invariably amount to 
the same as three and one, and that the angles of a triangle must in 
every case be equal to two right angles I Once more, personal identity 
might be supposed proof against cavil; but passages^ may be found in 
recent books of high pretension, which mean — if they possess a 
coherent meaning—that man’s moral existence is but an on-flowing 
irresponsible stream of sensations, thoughts, and purposes, not ruled 
by any independent and personal will, but necessarily winding in the 
channel moulded for them by irresistible motive and external cir- 
cumstance. Scarcely less strange are the conclusions of a certain new 
philosophy which regards itself as the high-water mark of all philo- 
sophic systems. It informs us that it was but an extravagance of 
the human race, in its childhopd, which made man turn his attention 
to things divine; that the same race, only a little wiser in its youth, 

* Soveral fiachpassagea are ia a romarkabkl^^ Mr. Rirkman's Phikmpky 
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had then made a stiidy of moral and metaphjfsical snl^ects; but 
that, mature at last, it has now discovered piat the jaroper ol^ect of 
investigation and interest is material nature. Fraudulent nomen- 
clature is onfe of those fine arts in which false seienee » an ad^. 
It deserves a sterner censure than most erxtns, thou^ one confined 
to those who invented it, and not extended to those who, themselves 
ensnared, use it unwittingly. It has its alluring side. It praises 
‘truth,’ but truth in its tongue means but a portion of wbat it 
means elsewhere, viz. truth discovered, revealed truth being 
remorselessly ignored. It praises the love of truth ; but it lovM 
truth so little that it prefers the search after truth to the possession 
and use of truth, alleging often that the very claim to revealed truth 
is an unworthy one, because it implies a restriction on inquiry. It 
praises * culture ; ’ but the term, in its cant sense, excludes those 
thinkers of our time, though highest in art, science, and letters, who 
have remained believers in the Bible, and includes in its brevet pro- 
motion all who believe in the latest theory of Biblical criticism* It 
boasts its ‘ free-thought ; ’ but the ‘ thought ’ thus lauded is not 
deep ; and the ‘ freedom ’ does not include a frjpedom from that 
presumption which most impedes sound thought, or even from 
that cowardice which trembles at the charge of ‘ obscurantism.*^ 
Fraudulent nomenclature has also its cautious side. Working its 
way through books and journals read by believers as well as by un- 
believers, it is skilful not to shock : besides its strong meat for men, 
it has milk for those who are still but babes in unbelief, draws dis- 
tinctions between atheism and ‘ dogmatic atheism,’ and asserts that 
to admit a God is not to admit a personal God, but only a Force 
that may exist impersonally, like the law of gravitation. Theists, 
of course, ascribe to God, but in a transcendent sense as well as 
degree, attributes such as love, wisdom, justice, holiness, power, which, 
in a sense and degree immeasurably lower, exist in man also, simply 
because man was made in God’s image the new nomenclature, 
inverting the truth, has the assurance to stigmatise such an ascrip- 
tion, in the absence of which the term, God would represent no idea, 
and make no appeal either to the moral reason or the human heart, 
as man’s creation of a God after his own image, and nicknames it 
‘ anthropomorphism.’ The new philosophy last referred to has car- 
ried this new nomenclature to its utmost extreme. It does not d^y 
a ‘ Grand Eire ; ’ it only denies that he is God. The ‘ Grand Et«© * 
is Humanity : the individuals of tbe human race perish and vaxdsli, 
but Humanity remains : it is to be worshipped ; and an elabwate 
system of rit^ and festivals has been instituted for that word^iip I 
This system is certainly original, for it combines atKe^m with idola- 
try, viz, worship, the highest it has to give, of that which is not 
God ; and it unites both with a practice as anonaalous in the eye of 
reason as of faith, viz. the adoration of that which has no actual 
VoL. XIIL— No. 75. 3L 
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since, apart from the individuals it supposes to pass into 
nothingness, Humanity is but a collective name. 

A word on the ideal end of this philosophy. Assuming its even- 
tual prevalence and the success of its aims, man would have finally 
put aside all hope of attaining knowledge respecting things divine, and 
also all belief in the soul’s immortality. On the other hand, he would 
have perfected his knowledge of na-ture, and his mastery over the 
material universe. Let us assume also that he had banished diseases, 
improved civil government, and lengthened human life. What does 
the triumph amount to ? The narrowing of man’s being by the ex- 
tinction of its spiritual part and the enlarged possession of all those 
things which, apart from things spiritual, are nothings. The human 
affections, if we believed that the objects of them must moulder for 
ever in the dust, would either shrivel up like dead leaves, or survive 
but to mock us ; and we should envy the animal races among which 
they are, as for such they should be, evanescenti Unfountained 
from above, the higher moral virtues would decay for lack of a mean- 
ing ; and the imaginative arts would dwindle in sympathy with that 
decline. Our perfected knowledge of physical science, when nothing 
remained to be known, would waken neither our energies nor our 
admiration ; nay, possibly, when we had learned how to ‘ put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes,’ our last discovery might be that 
our planet had shrunk to an asteroid and our palace to a prison. If 
a human aspiration remained, the victories of our material knowledge 
would but intensify our grief at the invincible barrier between us and 
all moral knowledge. Barbaric races live in a twilight region of 
intellect, clasped by a boundless horizon of twilight hope : — ‘ per- 
fected’ humanity would dwell in a blinding glare of knowledge 
respecting matters barren to the soul and to the heart, encompassed 
by the very blackness bf darkness respecting all those which are 
precious to the spirit. The contrast would make the loss intole- 
rable. Man would walk upon an earth all ashes, and under a heaven 
all iron. The ideal of the Positivist philosophy would be the nearest 
realisation of that hell which Christian philosophy, by no means 
bound to interpret literally Biblical expressions one of which is 
obviously metaphorical, has found it diflScult to define. And yet this 
vast despair would be but a misplaced, stunted, and vitiated fragment 
of the boundless Christian hope, which includes in its heaven, not 
lost in a Vision and Fruition mightier yet, the perfection of every 
knowledge, separated from the error mixed with earthly knowledge, 
and graduated aright amid the hierarchy of the knowledges; and 
includes not less the perfection of every high and pure affection, 
cleansed from mortal dross, separated from what was temporary in its 
purpose, and exalted, not lowered, by just subordination in the hier- 
ar<^yoflove. 

At a time when ‘Progress’ is the cry, and ‘ We will charge you 
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with reactioii * is the threat, it may be well to remark that there is 
Such a thing as progress neither upward nor onward^ but downward, 
and such a thing as reaction in favour practically of ages both 
remoter and blinder than those condenmed on the ground that they 
were ‘ dark ages.’ In defence of such progress is raised another 
popular ciy^ ‘Beware of tradition,’ . ‘ Beware of prepossessions.’ 
This is also a cry to which reason can give but a limited consent. 
Whatever knowledge has been attained, or will ever be attained, 
must needs be transmitted by parents to their children, and therefore 
must reach remote generations largely as a tradition, without on 
that account forfeiting the benefit of that evidence, whether external 
or internal, hy which it is authenticated. Humanity itself is a tra- 
dition, and cannot separate itself from the conditions of an historical 
existence; and though philosophy, no less than reMgion, protests 
against ‘ traditions of men^ it condemns by that term only those 
local and partial traditions of the clique, the school, or the nation, 
which make null a larger truth at once attested by reason, and 
brought home by the universal consent of men, as part of the human 
heritage, to individual man, at a period when he is as yet too young 
adequately to test, though yet he feels, its reasonableness. Moral 
prepossessions we must have, because the best thoughts of the best 
ages, when sifted by time, mould our beings from the first, and 
because, if we had not moral prepossessions, we should have immoral. 
Should ‘ Agnosticism ’ last long enough to become a tradition, the child 
born in that sect will start with prepossessions, such as that ‘ truth ’ 
is what each of us troweth, or has discovered, and that ‘ liberty ’ con- 
sists in our having always an undisputed choice between alternatives, 
not in our willingly and gladly, and by no means on compulsion, 
believing the true and doing the right. If we discarded ‘ prepossessions,’ 
we should enter on the study of morals without the admission of any 
responsibility on our part, and to that of history without any prefer- 
ence for the just ruler above the tyrant, Man could never have 
made a beginning of natural philosophy if he had not come to it 
with that high prepossession, the idea of law ; ■ and, as Bacon reminds 
us, the ‘ prudens interrogatio ’ is necessary if we would elicit from 
nature more than the fool’s answer. If prepossessions are thus pre- 
conditions for natural and for moral philosophy, are they intrusive in 
religion ? 

As superficial is another allegation often made, viz. Eeligion but 
solves the riddles of existence by resolving them into another riddle 
as inexplicable. Were it true that it only resolved the many into 
one, it would so far have followed the aspiration of philosophy, which 
is to resolve phenomena into laws, and laws into a single law, and 
which knows that the ultimate ground of all must remain inexpli- 
cable to science, since, if capable of being explained into aught beside, 
it would not be the ultimate. But this is the least part of the 
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60pli2jsm« Beligion does not substitute riddles for riddles. Sbe aa- 
swers a thousand painful riddles, each of them a Sphinx ready to 
devour us, by lifting them into a hij;her region ; and she resolves 
them, as has been well said by Aiiguste Nicolas,^ into one sun^Uke 
mystery, which, if itself too bright to be scanned with undazzled eyes, 
yet irradiates the whole world besides. The ages aadenations bear 
witness to that mystery ; it is the mystery of power and of healing, 
of life and of love. The knowledge of Grod ratifies conscience and 
enlightens it ; consecrates reason while humbling it ; sets the will 
free by teaching it to substitute for the thraldom of petty motives 
a glad submission to a holy law. It is the mother of progressive 
wisdom and of spiritual civilisation ; it gives man the power to act 
righteously and to bear patiently ; it changes an anarchy of warring 
passions into at royal commonwealth of graduated powers. For ages it 
has dried the eyes of the widow and guided the orphan’s feet. Yet 
these are but its lesser gifts, for its higher boast is that it creates an 
inner world of sanctity and peace, a ‘ hidden life ’ of the creature 
with the Creator, the pledge of a glorified life with Him. The spleen 
of an ungrateful and hasty time may fancy that it can sweep such 
gifts away ; but a true philosophy will rebuke a revolt so self-destruc- 
tive and so dishonourable. Whatever the theorist may affirm or 
deny, Christianity professes to be essentially a life^ the life of indi- 
vidual man, and of social man; and, despite the scandals produced 
by those who have but taken religion’s name in vain, human 
experience has attested her claim. We live in an experimental 
age : a sceptic would do well to become an experimentalist, and test 
religion by living it. Amid his inquiries he should include a careful 
one as to whether he has been a sincere and a reverent inquirer. 
We have been told, and not untruly, that ‘ honest doubt ’ has in it much 
of faith. But doubt is not honest when it is proud, when it is reckless, 
when it is as confident as if thoughtless negation were solid conviction, 
or as apathetic as if Divine truth would be less of a gain to man than 
the ‘ struggles that elicit strength.’ It is in the light, not the dark- 
ness, that men struggle ; and it is the Christian life that claims the 
name of a warfare. The warrior must have solid ground beneath his feet. 

Alas I the defender of religion must ever end with a confession. 
If all those who believe had but been true to their trust, religion 
must in every age have shone abroad with a light that would long since 
and finally have conquered the world to itself. It is an eye keener than 
ours that sees how far each man has used his wealth of faith rightly, 
or come by his poverty honestly. If in many a case unbelief means , 
a defective will,^ in how many is it not the malady of a bewildered 
time ! How many a one who is tossed from doubt to doubt may yet, 
in the depths of his being, resemble St. Augustine when he was 
drawing nigh to the truth, and knew it not I God alone knew that 
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in him the love of the good and of the true had never ceased, and 
that, however dry and barren might be the surface of his soul, there 
still remained, far down, the dews of past grace— ^and the tears of 
Monica* Almost to the last in what strange confusions did not that 
great soul remain, reserved as it was for a career so arduous and an ex- 
piation so noble, from the moment that peace of heart had fitted him 
for the militant life of the Christian, that the darkness which paralyses 
strength had been chased, and that a Divine light had ‘ given the 
battle to his hands.’ His conversion came quickly at last. Yet the 
process had beeii slow. He had learned that the enemies of religion 
disputed chiefly with the creations of their own fancy ; that their 
difficulties were but those found no less abundantly throughout the 
course of nature than in the lore supernatural ; that their warfare was 
one against the heart of man, with all its hopes and its aspirations, 
all that can give security to joy and a meaning to pain. Yet still he 
wavered. Few things earthly helped more to his conversion than 
the philosophy of Plato, yet just before it he seemed on the point 
of committing his life in despair to that of Epicurus. So strongly 
does man contend against man’s greatness; so perseveringly does 
he flee from his good I But the happy hour came, and the ages 
have found cause to rejoice. In beconaing a Christian, St. Augustine 
became also a true Theist — that is one who not only be^eves in G-od, 
but loves Him and adores ; for love, like humility and faith, is 
learned at the foot of the Cross. 


Aubrey de Verb. 
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^ GLIMPSE INTO THE ART '<JF 
SINGING. 

It must have struck every intelligent frequenter of the eoncert-rooms 
to what hopeless straits an enthusiastic admirer of any particular 
singer is put when asked to give his reasons for appreciating the 
merits of his favourite. The answer, if one is given, is often couched 
in vague generalities, and in some cases may be said to amount to 
literally nothing at all. The artist has a good voice, one is told, a 
clear enunciation, has performed certain tomrs de force with success, 
and even (for such reasons have ere this been given) his general 
appearance and deportment are pleasing. 

Why should this incapacity to give a reason for liking a thing 
exist ? The explanation is clear enough to those who have turned 
their attention to the phenomenon, and lies in the fact that an 
audience tak^n collectively knows little or nothing of the art of 
singing, and even were the very executant who is the object of 
applause interrogated as to the cause of his or her success, in but few 
cases probably would a satisfactory explanation be forthcoming, for 
although he or she may have received such education in the art as is 
usually afforded, that education does not take into account the fact 
that explanation may sometimes be required. 

There exists, indeed, no complete and intelligent system of vocal 
training. Pupils are not requir^ to reason ; suffice it if, after years 
of toil, by hook or by crook, rightly or wrongly, they acquire the 
power to produce certain effects. It may be pointed out as an ex- 
traordinary fact that while singing is the most widely diffused of all 
arts, no art is more in its infancy with regard to the principles on 
which it is taught. I will not stop to offer an explanation of the 
anomaly. A fine voice will go a long way with an imcritical 
audience ; and there are many singers, I fear, who set a higher value 
on the apparent satisfaction of others than on the absolute conscious- 
ness of having satisfied themselves. 

Thanks to Garcia and others, we have now a sufficiency of works 
dealing with the mechanism of the voice, the action of each organ in 
the production of sound, and the like, but there is as yet no adequate 
system for the application of the principles of vocal rendering, no 
agreement between professors as to the manner of teaching those 
principles, and consequently pupils are bewildered by the apparently 
endless variety and incongruity of the methods offered them. 
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In Signor Crivelli’s Art of Singing he says :— 

In some of the principfj musical institutions of Europe a pupil is passed from 
class to class under difereUt professors, who, regardless of naturally established 
laws, hsTe written or adopted in practice various methods of sii^og^ each contra- 
dicting the other; so that, at last, the pupil often ends by destroying evmy vocal 
excellence, an^in a short time finds himself unable to sing at all. 

These words coming from such a source speak volumes in illus- 
tration of the chaotic state of education in the art of singing. To 
show further, however, the inadequacy of our present mode of teaching 
singing, I will point out, as shortly as possible, some of its most 
glaring defects. 

1. Singing is now usually taught almost entirely apoH from 

tvorde, while of course it is in connection with words that the voice 
has to be used thereafter, • 

2. It is taught in connection with only a few vowels, whereas the 
voide has to be sustained on every vowel contained in the language, 

3. All languages are treated upon the Italian models as if there 
were no distinction in pronunciation. 

It has often been said that singing is a higher form of speech, but 
who that calls to mind the endless solfeggi to be found in the gene^ 
rality of vocal tutors, with their continual reiteration of one or two 
vowels, would suppose that it was any form of speech at all, much less 
a higher form ? 

The first study in learning singing is usually that of sustaining 
notes, but as to the manner in which this study is to be accomplished, 
alas ! singing-masters ditfer widely. Some insist that sounds should 
be sustained with ‘ equal strengths ; ’ some by ‘ swelling notes ; ’ while 
others maintain that ‘ the power of swelling notes is the result of all 
other studies ’ and consequently should not be attempted until a later 
period in the course. The emission and sustension of sound are sub- 
jects of extreme difficulty to singers, and even those of the greatest 
celebrity often fail in this respect. How few there are who can at 
will fix the organs so as to produce sustained sounds on any part of 
tlie vocal range with any vowel in different degrees of strength, and 
with the necessary steadiness and purity. This ought to be within 
the capacity of trained singers, but, except in very rare instances, is 
not ; nor can we wonder when we remember that the young student 
begins his education by trying to sustain sounds as long as the 
breath will allow, before he has learnt to shape the mouth into the 
various positions necessary to insure steadiness in the various degrees of 
intensity. It is impossible to produce steady and even sounds vdthout 
a corresponding steadiness in the fixing and expandon of the mouth. 

Another important oversight in the usuid vocal course of study is 
shown in the want of adequate exercises for the ^udy of light and 
shade. Most singers fail in this respect, and chieffy lor the reason* 
1 think, that pupils are taught to sing in ind^mUe degrees of strez^gth. 
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whereas they are called upon by the requirements of vocal music to 
sing in five, if not seven, degrees of strength, each of which should 
be definitely distinguished and studied carefully* 

The subject of light and shade embraces the very elements of 
vocal expression and artistic effect, and certainly needs more detailed 
and systematic treatment than it generally receives. 

And here I should like to call attention to what seems, indeed, 
a strange omission in our present mode of vocal education ; for 
while masters talk profoundly about the functions of the glottis, 
pharynx, and larynx, we may be excused for wondering that little 
is said about the mouth. But this is the case nevertheless, as a 
cursory glance through most of the well-known works on singing 
will show. 

The mouth, a visile organ whose movements are of the utmost 
importance in the production of sound, has, in these erudite effusions, 
to give place to the organs of the throat, which, though no doubt 
equally important, are not visible to the student, who is therefore 
only capable of exercising control over them according to his estimate 
of the kind of sound he wishes to produce. This power of control is 
obviously then only gained unconsciously and by practice. 

There is not a sound uttered by the human voice that does not 
require to be moulded and governed by the mouth. Pitch, intensity, 
and quality are regulated by it. 

In the following synopsis the reader will observe the various 
movements, positions, and expansions of the mouth necessary in the 
execution of sounds of different intensities, and in their relation with 
light and shade. 

Synopsis. 

Simple vowels are formed by definite positions of the mouth. 

A compound vowel is formed by two different positions of the 
mouth and a movement of the mouth as it leaves one vowel to form 
the other. In order to sing in the English language pupils will re- 
quire to practise on fifteen different vowels. 

EiffAt Simple Vowels. Seven Compound Vowels. 


d as in far 1 

di==ee^ 

as in 

may 

a 

„ fare 

ae 

t) 

aisle 

d 

„ f.11 

de 

it 

moil 

e 

„ feel 

ei 

tt 

my 

e 

„ fer 

eo 

tt 

mew 

6 

„ fore 

e6 

tt 

mound 

6 

„ food. 

06 

ft 

mow 

€ 

(Italian) 





} The first letter a in the English alphabet is a compound vowel, containing the 
Iteliaii vowel as in ‘ Segno,’ * Sereno,’ and the vowel 6 as in * feel.’ The first vowel 
<e * (Xttdiain) is not to be recognised in anjvroxd in the English language as a simple 
vow^, but is found in union with the vowel ' ^,* hence its insertion. 
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The eig^ht sim|de vowels roqtare^ eaoh, one ^finite position of the 
mouth* The seven compound vow^ require, each, two positions and 
a movement of the mou^. 

There are four ways of sustaining sounds 
1st, with equal strength, thus : — ^ 

2nd, with gradual increase of strength, thus 

3rd, with gradual decrease of strength, thus : — HH— 

4th, with gradual increase and decrease of strength comhined, 
thus: — 

These modes differ from each other as to the flow of the breath* The 
first is sustained with equal intensity of the breath ; the second is sus- 
tained with gradual increase of intensity ; the third with gradual 
decrease of intensity ; and the fourth is sustained with gradual increase 
and subsequently decrease of intensity. 

‘ Intensity of sound depends upon the quantity of air used in pro- 
ducing a pm-e vibration.’ ^ 

Any note within easy compass can be sustained with equal strength 
in each of five degrees, thus : — 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 6th 


It can also be increased or decreased between each degree, and it 
can also be increased and decreased between each degree, thus afford- 
ing thirty variations of unequal strength, viz. ten of gradual increase, 
ten of gradual decrease, and ten of both combined. 

These, with the five equal strengths, altogether make thirty-five 
variations, arising from a corresponding* number of modifications in 
the manner of using the breath. 

These thirty-five variations, if sustained consecutively with the 
fifteen vowels already named, will demand for each variation, fifteen 
different positions of the mouth, that is, eight definite or un- 
altered positions, and seven different movements ; and not only this, 
but each vowel will in each variation undergo a real, though almost 
imperceptible, modification in its character^ owing to the fact, that as 
sounds increase and decrease in intensity, the mouth accordingly in- 
creases and decreases in its expansion. We see, therefore, that in the 
execution of any note, there may be thirty- five times fifteen, that 
is, five hundred and twenty-five, modifications of positions and move- 
ments of the mouth, a number that is again multiplied by every 
difference m f As of a note. 

The point we have now referred to — ^that of difference of pitch — 
introduces at once further considerations. 

It is more difficult to sustain sounds in some part of the vmoe than 
in others. This difficulty arises : firlt, firon|^ difference of skength 
betwe^ one part of the vocal range and another ; seoond, difference of 

* QBx'cl&'i Treatise on ikb AH qf Singing^ / 
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q^iality 5 thiKl, to form vowelg of tiie ^me flhade tliron^liout 

the whole range. Every semitone in the vocal range has its own in^ 
dependent characteristics, and its requirements differ more or less in^ 
each of the three pointsmentioned, from the requkements df any smni- 
tone above or below it. It is in its way a new citation ; a little 
province which has to be managed by thb singer as cautiously and 
carefully as if it were a great kingdom. 

The knowledge of how to manage every semitone in a vocal range, 
that is, how to fix the vocal organs at once in perfect harmony with 
each other, so as to insure a good vibrating position, in order to sus-* 
tain sounds in any of the various ways enumerated, is, indeed, one of 
the vocalist’s most valuable desiderata. In sustaining a sound 6n any 
semitone of the vocal range, in the thirty-five ways mentioned in con- 
nection with fifteen vowels, we have found five hundred and twenty-five 
modifications resulting therefrom ; and, further, that every subsequent 
variation in pitch would demand five hundred and twenty-five further 
modifications of the breath and mouth. 

If a singer could be found with a vocal range containing nineteen 
semitones, on each of which it would be possible to sustain a note in 
all the variations already mentioned, the number of modifications 
resulting would thus amount to no less than 9,975.® 
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Indeed, the number of possible modifications, changes, and 
mouldings of the vocal organs in connection with sustained sounds, 
would, if taken in further detail, swell far beyond our power of cal- 
culation, especially when we remember that sound, when sustained 
with the mouth in the position of each of the fifteen vowels named, 
is capable of further changes as to quality,^ that the thirty-five 
variations of sustained sounds are also capable of further extension as 
to strength, and that this calculation is exclusive of the various 
actioxis and movements of the articulating organs in pronouncing 
consonants. 


In considering the foregoing, there will be seen the abundant 
material for expression at the disposal of the singer, when once the 
requisite control over the breath and the mouth has been gained. 

And furthermore, we see the importance of accustoming pupils to 
the practice of singing with all the Yaried positions and movements 

* The modifications of position, and the movements of the mouth, would amount 
to fifteen for every one modification of tlm, breath. 

* tor exj^ple, if a sofind is sustained with the ineuth in the positidh hf as 
in <far/ hut th© tongue be thidfc^^ at the ba^, the quality will be'altetod,‘ 
although the position of the mouth may remain the same. 
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of the mouth mecessarj to form varioiis of sound, as well 

as with all the vowels of the language ia wluch^^l^ will have to sing. 

If it were only possible to convince our teachers of singing of the 
possibility of teaching pupils to sing artistically without the aid of 
anatomical knowledge, and if the principles of vocal rendering were 
taught more carefully and more extensively, it would really he a 
valuable thing for our future vocalists. 

To show that the former is unnecessary, we have only to‘ observe 
what Nature does in little children who have never be#i taught to 
sing, many of whom can give most perfedi specimen^ of natural 
and artistic singing ; and I have heard very young children use 
the Legato mode as naturally as breathing, while, on the other hand, 
there are many singers who for years have Struggled bravely, yet have 
failed fully to master the process. 

From boys and girls as they play in the streets, or as they call 
out to one another, there can be heard the most perfect eSamples of 
pure sound, brought forth with a correctness, and sustained with a 
steadiness of vibration, which many a vocalist might envy. 

Indeed Nature’s teaching is most valuable, for there is not a sound 
uttered by any animal, whether bird or beast, by the sea, wind, 
or any other portion of this great world, but that the vocalist can 
learn something from it, which will be of advantage to him, when Using 
his own voice in the expression of thought and feeling. 

I was much struck with this fact one day, while on a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, where I heard, from different animals, illustra- 
tions of nearly all the principal subjects belonging to the repertoire 
of technical vocalisation. 

The little White-crested Laughing Thrush gave, in Legato mode, 
a continual repetition of the major 2nd on the octave above : — 



Another small bird, named the ‘ Great Barbet,’ uttered a plaintive 
wail on the notes E and C with Portamento 





The Strange trumpeting of the elephaUt gave with ciesiiflldds the 
notes— 
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The lion’s perfect roar rang out in Marcato mode on 



and, last, the babj hippopotamus sounded, with evenly sustained and 
perfect intonation, the same note on the octave below. 

Each of these creatures not o»ly produced perfect sounds and 
intervals, but each did so according to the laws of vocal art, and with 
expression peculiar to its own feeling. 

Here there were heard illustrations of, not only musical intervals, 
but — that which concerns the vocalist still more — sounds produced 
with regular and irregular vibrations, pure and imperfect intonations, 
and the different modes of rendering. 

Nature, acting automatically, commits no fault ; but when she 
becomes connected with conscious intelligence, her intuition appears 
to be dulled and corrupted. 

Thus some young singers possess a natural feeling for artistic 
delivery, and though entirely untrained, yet produce and execute sounds 
correctly and artistically. But even these, from their very ignorance of 
the fact that their untutored singingis truly artistic in its naturalness, 
are too often found, when once they commence vocal studies, aiming 
at something they ought not to attempt, and consequently in danger 
of destroying that which, before they began to study, was valuable in 
their singing. 

The human voice, as a musical instrument, claims and deserves 
the highest culture, for in all the range of the fine arts where is there 
one that, in power of expression, and directly influencing human 
feeling, can compare with the wonderful power of the human voice in 
song ? 

Its capacity in this direction is indeed limited only by the mental 
capacity which the singer possesses, and the skill with which the 
voice is used. 

What, then, are the essential requirements of a good singer ? 
Together with an ear capable of distinguishing pitch, and a power of 
distinct articulation, every groocl singer must possess mind and 
imaffinatioTif and he must be sympathetic, with a large heart, one 
that can ‘ rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.’ 

Carlyle, in speaking of the great philosopher Goethe, says : ‘ He 
sees through every pore of his skin.’ We can say of the truly great 
vocal artist, that he not only sees, but also feels, through every pore 
of his skin. 

Then next let us ask, what subjects of study are necessary for the 
pupil in regard to the technical part of his art? These can be 
summed up as follows 
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1 . Vowels and ccmsdnants. 

2. The produotion and sustensionof sontids in connection with 
the same. 

3. Variation of intensity (Light and Shade). 

4. The modes. 

5. Flexibility (a great subject). 

6. Ornamentation, 

7. Eendering of vocal music, including phrasing, and the appli- 
cation of all previous studies. 

With all this the vocal student needs not only a thorcnigh know- 
ledge of harmony and pianoforte playing, but the active intelligence 
and mental culture only to be gained by education outside his own 
special vocation. 

The ultimate result of all acquired technical mastery is ^ controL* 
Control has to be exercised in all directions and at all times, not only 
in regard to innumerable difficulties with the voice itself, but with 
respect to the feelings, moods, and passions necessary to give true 
and faithful interpretation to the sentiment expressed ; for it is an 
ever-recurring difficulty to public singers and actors, that they must 
simulate moods under conditions antagonistic to them. 

It is certainly a matter of regret that there should not be estab- 
lished in England some system more adequate to impart to the vocalist 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of his art. 

When will vocal students be taught to make good their acquaintance 
with the materials required to be used before proceeding to put them 
together ? When will be realised those excellences for which the 
old Italian singers were so celebrated, of whose praises Madame Seiler 
and others remind us ? At our musical institutions, wl^ere a large 
number of students attend regularly for vocal instruction, some sys- 
tematic plan of tuition ought certainly to be adopted. The forma- 
tion of classes, with efficient teachers and the aid of a black- 
board, the students taking notes for themselves while the different 
subjects are gone through and explained, might be of much use. 
The mere verbal knowledge gained on the principal points in class 
would considerably help the students, when being taught afterwards 
individually by the master, to apply them to their own particular 
voices. And now that the great scheme of the Royal College of Music 
is before the public, it surely is more than ever important that pro- 
fessors should agree on a harmonious system of instruction. 

To assist the introduction of this method of teaching, I would 
suggest that prizes be given for the greftest executive skill in each 
of such subjects as the best rendering of prolonged sustaioed sounds 
in connection with words, the best execution 'of the modes, <&c. 
Probably this would have some influence towards systematising the 
teaching of academical professors, and it would at least necessitate 
thorough acquaintance on their part with English pronunciation. 
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Ijadeed, it is a misfortune for English students to be placed for vocal 
mstriicticifii under the guidance of masters whose accent is foreign^ and 
wl^o possess but a limited acquaintance with the EnglMi languages 
There are many pupils who receive lessons in tins imj with anything 
but satisfactoiy results. 

It is obvious, however, that no rules can be laid down pith suffi- 
cient minuteness to relieve the teacher of the responsibility of inde- 
pendent judgment ; and it is of the utmost importance that whatever 
is taught should be carefully explained, whilst notMng can be taught 
without time. The length of the lessons given at some of our 
musical institutions seems to be inadequate, some being from a 
quarter of an hour to half an hour only. I have known pupils come 
from distant parts to take lessons, and the total amount of individual 
teaching they received each week amounted to less than one hour. 
In receiving individual lessons, too, the pupil as a rule obtains but 
little explanation. It is the simple ‘do this;’ but the pupil 
has to find out for himself, at the cost of much valuable time, and 
much injury to the voice by excessive practice. 

There are indeed works for the use of the vocal student, which 
contain useful hints and explanations of some of the great principles 
of vocalisation, and foremost among them Manuel Garcia’s Treatise 
on the Art of Singing, But in the majority of ‘ Singing Tutors,’ 
‘Vocal Arts,’ and ‘Singing Primers,’ which fill our music shops, 
and find their way to many of our schools, there is one great error to 
be found — that instead of teaching the principles of the art, which 
it would be safe to apply to any kind of voice, they lay down 
hard and fast rules for the cultivation of all voices really suitable 
only for a few, and which, if adopted by all, would prove very 
injurious. 

Human voices vary. Indeed, there are scarcely two to be found 
that are in all points alike ; and while there exists so much difference 
in voices, there can be little hope of their proper cultivation, if it is 
to be conducted according to rules that do not allow for their individual 
differences. 

Admitting, therefore, that the principles of the vocal art can 
be explained, and many of its difficulties studied and overcome in 
class, the application of its principles in detail must necessarily be 
entrusted to individual teaching. 

What is to be deplored is, that students of singing are still 
left to get at artistic truths somehow or other, as best they can, 
and to work them out for themselves, after much perplexity, and 
after wear and tear of the vocal organs over difficulties that might, 
as already said, have been avoided by a properly graduated course of 
study. 

With a right system, there is no reason why the young girl who 
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learns singing at an ordinary school should not be trained to sing, as 
far as her capacities ^tendj inas refined and artistio a manner as the 
prima donna. 

Oar hopes, however, for a reform in this importa^ matter 
are fixed upon our public institutions, for with thena alone lies the 
power. 


Margabbx Watis Hnoflis. 
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THE LAW A RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 

Than that the law is no respecter of persons no greater fallacy exists. 

The law locks up the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 

But lets the greater villain loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 

Nothing could better illustrate this than the different manner in 
which large and small debtors are dealt with under the English law. 
The big sinner, who in a wild chase after wealth has ‘ burst up ’ and 
ruined scores and hundreds of families, is provided by law, at the 
expense of his creditors, with every facility for whitewashing himself, 
as it is called, and starting afresh. An elaborate machinery is pro- 
vided by which he may avoid even the slur of bankruptcy, and go 
into liquidation. If, being made bankrupt, he does not pay ten shil- 
lings in the pound, for the look of the thing it is provided that he 
may be made to make up that composition out of future earnings ; 
but in practice this unwelcome check upon recklessness is a dead 
letter. Trae, provision is made for the punishment, at the cost of 
the creditors, of a fair list of fraudulent practices, but even if a 
bungling knave, through lack of wit or study, deliberately walks into 
the net spread out in his sight, the law makes his punishment so 
costly to his creditors that they will think once, twice, and three 
times before endeavouring to bring it about. Accordingly, if after 
squandering every farthing he could lay hands on, recruiting his 
finances by actual or potential swindling, paying two or three shillings 
in the pound on liabilities amounting to thousands or tens of thousands 
of poands, he is discharged, plunges once more into speculation, 
makes ten times the amount he had lost, and eases his conscience by 
repf^ng to his creditors the sums of which he had previously fleeced 
them, he is trumpeted forth as a paragon of honest int^rity, ^n ex- 
ample to all mankind. The poor wretch, on the other ^nd, at best 
barely able to keep his head above water, who in time of illness or 
lack of work runs up a bill with his grocer or baker to keep himself 
or his family from starvation, by English law practically remains the 
slave of his debt to the last day of his life. He must pay, or bolt, or 
struggle on with a millstone of debt round his neck in an atmosphere 
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of county courts, costs, catocuistelis, laid toj^dioiiiueiit, death 
wipes out his score. Between ids: and . seven tlUKiisaxid of these 
- wretched iniscreauts rejpMit' thejr extravagai^es eveiy year in 
the gaols of meny EsghmdU Soane of the«e-H&ii1|rHieyen in one 
year, for example-— are committed for sums ranging horn Is. to da., 
to which, ^by the way, costs have to be added tanowstmg to 5s. $d. 
every time they are sent to prison ; for imprisonm^t does not wipe 
out the debt, and the creditor only risks his Sa. 6d in procuring 
it. In nearly half the cases the debts for which these miiguided 
spendthrifts are imprison^ are less than 40s., and so important does 
the law consider it to punish thena, that in one year for whh^h we 
have a return bearing on the point ( 1 870), it cost the public 7 10^. 10s. 
to maintain in one prison debtors of this class whose united indebtedr 
ness was 849Z. I4s. lOcZ., while the cost to which the whole country was 
put in feeding persons imprisoned for sums under 40s. would have 
paid a dividend of 11s. in the pound on the aggregate debts on 
account of which they were locked up. Over three-fourths of the 
entire corps of our gaol-bird debtors are guilty in sums of less than 
5L, and over 90 per cent, in sums of less than lOZ. I'd put the 
matter more plainly, taking the number of persons annually impri- 
soned for debt in England and Wales at 6,500 — the average of 
the last three years for which we have returns exceeded 6,700— we 
should find the debts on account of which they were sent to prison divide 
themselves roughly in somewhat the following fashion : Imprisoned 
for sums of from Is. to 5s. between thirty and forty; for debts not 
exceeding 40s. about 3,000 ; for debts not exceeding 5Z. over 5,000 ; 
for debts not exceeding lOZ. 5,850 ; and for debts between lOZ, and 
50Z. 650, According to the report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the average amount for 
which these debtors are sent to gaol is under 21. 16s. The total 
indebtedness, therefore, on account of which the whole 6,500 are 
locked up is about 18,000Z., and the cost to the country of maintaining 
them in prison is at least 9,000Z. If a man has the means of paying 
and conceals it, or refuses to give it up, I have not the smallest 
objection to his being made to pay by any means in your power, but 
poor and rich should be dealt with alike. That they are not, is 
tolerably clear from the fact that in one year for which w© have a 
return bearing on the point only nine persons were sent to prison 
for non-payment under judges^ orders of sums over 500Z. If the 
proof required of ability to pay and refusal to do so were the same in 
both cases, it would argue great honesty in the big debtor an^ gceat 
dishonesty in the spall. But the process by which the judge satis- 
fies himself is very different in the two cases > and while we may 
rest fiiirly satisfied that the gentlemen who refosefi to pay 6001. or 
over might have disbursed had they chosen, it is diffioidt to imagine 
the thirty-sevah under-5^. defaulters incurring 5s* 6dL of expenses, 
VoL. XIIL— No. 75. 3M 
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^Btd. going two or three weeks to prikon, ifatber than produce these 
tatecmhts if they had them. 

Ih theory imprisonment for debt in England was aboHidted in 
1S69, and practically it is abolished for the big debtor. His present 
liberty and future immunity from responsibility are carefully secured 
by the Bankruptcy Act. As we have seen, he is occasion^y sent to 
prison for refusing to do something that it is in his power to do, but 
before sending him there for contempt the judge takes ample care to 
satisfy himself that he is punishing him for refusing to do what is 
within his power. In the case of the small debtor also imprisonment 
for debt has in theory been abolished for a dozen years or more. It 
was not seemly that England should remain almost the last country 
to retain such a relic of barbarism. Theoretically the 6,500 petty 
debtors who each year go to gaol are sent there for contempt of court, 
but the contempt is really a pharisaical legal fiction. The debtor 
summoned in a large proportion of cases does not turn up, or is repre- 
sented by his wife, the reason being that he cannot appear in court with- 
out losing a day’s work or possibly his situation. The creditor makes an 
affidavit or produces other evidence in support of his estimate of the 
debtor’s ability to pay, and the court, almost as a. matter of course, 
orders the debtor to pay such sum or such instalments of his wages 
as upon this statement seem fair. In considering a man’s ability 
to pay, the court would require to take into account not merely his 
wages and his family, but other demands which he may have upon 
him — it may be other judgment-debts which he must also pay under 
penalty of durance, vile. But the last is a circumstance of which the 
judge at present takes no cognisance. He gives the order as a matter 
of course upon the information before him, suspending it for a time 
which seems to him reasonable to enable the debtor to pay ; and if the 
latter does not pay within that time, without further ceremony he 
goes to prison. A clerk or working man may have come to London 
from the country, leaving unpaid some disputed account for bread or 
clothes. Months afterwards the debt may be sold to a debt-collector 
and sued for in the Idteal county court. The man is summoned, hut 
he has no means to enable him to travel down and dispute the debt. 
JudgrOent goes by default, and ex parte evidence being given to the 
effect that the man has no family and earns so much per week (while 
in point of fact he may earn much less and be the sole support of 
aged parents), the court makes an order which, judging from the 
evidence before it, is equitable enough. That order is sent to 
London, and, if the debtor cannot comply with it, he is marched off 
to prison for A period not exceeding forty days. Or the lynx-eyed 
agent of some loan fiociety marks a man as holding a comfortable 
situation and pesters him with proffers of bans. It is a paying busi- 
ness ; tbe interest charged, according to evide^ given by Mr. 
Commissioner Eerr before tbe Select Committee ^ Imprisonment 
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for Debt (Question 49-3), ran^fing' &om three or four hundred to 
as many thoueand per cent, per aonum, and it is consequently 
pushed. In a weak moment the yiok^ ip th@ temptation and 
accepts a loan. Haying paid the originJEl ampuni several times 
over, he finds himself getting deeper and deeper into <^bt and is 
oounty-coiifted. In* the case of a greater debtor, if the judge did 
not find a short cut out of the difiiculty the Bankruptcy Act would 
speedily get the unfortunate out of the toils. But the poor man mrsit 
pay or go to prison. Again, Mr. Kerr told the same committee (Ques- 
tion 434) that he might have produced a drawer full of letteiu of com- 
plaints regarding tea sold in the country and sued for in his court. 
A traveller goes to the country and gets an order from some woman 
who keeps a small shop for tea on trial or to be paid for if sold. The 
tea is sent by a city carrier and turns out unsaleable rubbish, and the 
woman refusing to pay is summoned before the Commissioner’s court. 
The traveller swears to the debt being due for goods sold and de- 
livered, and the woman being unable to come up and give her ver- 
sion of the transaction, judgment goes by default, an order for payment 
is made, and she must either pay or go to prison, not of course for 
debt, but for contempt of court, which to her means very much the 
same thing. Unless, indeed, she has the good fortune to have got 
into debt to some one else for 50?., when (coming in that case within 
the class of respectable persons) she can petition for liquidation and 
set incarceration at defiance. 

Now I know very well that hard cases make bad law, and I am 
perfectly aware that against these cases could beiput others of men 
earning two or three pounds a week and owing debts to struggling 
hucksters whom they have cooled into giving them credit, whose 
spare cash goes in drink, and whom apparently no power short of 
imprisonmenli can induce to pay their debts. But the same class of 
cases are to be found among our larger debtors.. There are many 
men owing hundreds of pounds to any tradesman who will trust themj 
getting their meat on credit, and their winei^ on credit, and their 
dress and pictures and jewellery on credits borrowing money from 
everyone who will lend it them, and earning good professional incomes, 
who never pay a debt so long as they can avoid it. We never send 
siich a man to prison. We allow him to petition for liquidation ctr 
become bankrupt, and to arrange with his creditors as best he 
If he has not gone too fitr, it is the simplest thing in the wmld 
him to run up such debts as will enable ’ him to secure a 
friendly creditors. If be is a bachelor he has only to xasixxj 
things begin to look hopeless and settle so man^ himdrode a y^ar 
upon his wife, and when the crash comes she wpl rank fi>r the 
capitalised value of her annmty. A majority of fondly creditor 
and he is safe from bankruptcy and sure of his disrihaige; or, atwotai^ 
be can sdways rid of his obligations on makii^ up lOs. in the 
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poosd# The tradeszuezi suffer ; hut What bui^uess is that of ours? 
Tlie law very properly auswersi if one at all ; and refuses to inour the 
ohkqoy and expense im|)ri8ontng the debtor on the chance of in- 
ducing him to mahe a better arrangement with the butchers, jewel- 
lers, friends, and tailors who have trusted him. 

Why should the law not take the same view of the case, 
whether a big or a small debtor is concerned ? Because, as it stands, 
it is a flagrant respecter of persons. While imprisonment for debt 
pure and simple existed, it was a rough-and-ready-^a very rough-and- 
ready — check on fraud. If a man owed you money you wer%allowed 
to clap him in gaol as a means of persuading him to produce what 
was due, if he was able. Or you were allowed to imprison him, and 
he was kept a prisoner until he made surrender of all his possessions 
for the benefit of his creditors and satisfied a judge that he had not 
been guilty of fraud, or, if he had trenched rather closely upon it, 
until be had expiated his sins by a sufficient period of incarceration. 
The Debtors Act of 1869 put the matter on a much more rational 
footing. It abolished all civil imprisonment for debt, and it enume- 
rated a number of practices which it pronounced to be frauds and 
punishable criminally. Unfortunately, in practice the cost of punish- 
ing these frauds, and the onus of instituting prosecutions for them 
being thrown upon the creditors, the majority of them escape un- 
punished ; but the theory of the Act of 1 869 is unassailable. 

Again, under the Bankruptcy Act an attempt was made to induce 
insolvent persons to wind up before their estates were utterly worthless, 
by requiring paym^t of a minimum dividend as the condition entitling 
them to discharge from their debts. Unfortunately again, the 
minimum was fixed at 10s. in the pound, a figure far too high when 
the expense of bankruptcy proceedings is taken into account. And, 
again, the duty of granting or refusing this discbar|jfe was thrown 
upon the body of creditors, thereby creating a motive for the manu- 
facture of friendly and fictitious creditors. But the theory was good, 
and whatever defects ^experience may have shown in the working of 
th6 law in the respects I have named, they are all to the advantage 
of the big debtor. The President of the Board of Trade very properly 
proposes reform in these particularB. But why should he not take 
advantage of the occasion to apply to the poor debtor th^ same 
measure which we apply to the rich — to abolish in his case imprison- 
ment for debt in reality as well as in name ; to constitute those mal- 
practices frauds in his case which the law declares tb be frauds in 
the case of his big brother; and to puhisb them as crinaes in big 
debtor and in small alike ? Why, if it is politic that the large 
debtor be allowed to purge bimself of his liabilities and start afresh, 
should the poor debtor be condemned to remain in debt until he has 
paid to the utmost farthing? 

I ask these questions, not as a theorist, a practical man; 
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for during the last three sessions I haire, hy as inany Acts of Parlia» 
ment hearing on distinct branches of the 49 iihjaot) whicdi I have 
succeeded in carrying, placed the poor man and the irkh in Scotland 
on precisely the same footing; and, as a firm beltevs^r in the doctrine 
that the law should be no respecter of persons, I should like Jo see the 
same equaMty of treatment to all classes of Her Majei^y’s subjects 
extended to the sister countries. For depend upon it that, so long 
as we have class laws, we shall have bad laws. General ieglil&tioi!i, 
based on general principles and applicable to all classes, may involve 
individ|^l hardships and injustices; hut if it does so to any extent, 
the ne^ of a remedy will be felt by all classes, and a remedy will 
be demanded and devised. Separate legislation — I don’t speak of 
points of detail, but of points of principle — ^separate legislation for 
different classes will inevitably involve injustices, and these injustices 
will be difficult to remedy, because, while they press upon one class, 
they work to the real or supposed advantage of another, which will 
fight to maintain its advantage, and cares nothing for hardships to 
which its members are not exposed. For this reason Mr. Bass, who 
session after session laboured to accomplish for England what I have 
succeeded in bringing about for Scotland, laboured in vain, althougb 
a select committee endorsed his views ; and for this reason, I believe, 
every private member who attempts the task will fail. This is pre- 
eminently a matter for Government to deal with. But such is the 
opposition which any proposal for a reform of the law so as to mdkeit ap- 
plicable alike to rich and poor would evoke, that even Mr. Ohamherlain 
has shrunk from venturing on anything so revolutionary. In the 
114th clause of his Bill, it is true, machinery is provided which 
would enable county court judges to take cognisance of the entire 
extent of a petty insolvent’s debts before making an order. But that 
order would ftill constitute a lien on the debtor’s future earnings, 
inability to comply with it would still expose him to imprisonment 
on the fiction of contempt of court, and he would have no right to 
discharge except upon compliance with the ^terms prescribed by a 
judge who is directed to order payment of the debts (and costs) ‘ in 
full, or to such an extent as appears practicable.’ To make up for 
this exclusion from the advantages of ordinary bankruptcy, Mr. 
Chamberlaiur — byway of a sop to the poorer debtor — proposes to 
protect against seizure lOl, worth of his household goods ami 101. 
worth of ‘ the tools and implements of his trade.’ To protect a Btau’s 
goods from seizure for the payment of his debts, while leavbsg 
person liable to imprisonment for debt, is a novd, but to mind a 
most Illogical, proposal. The American law, from which the of 
protecting household goods and tools is borrowed, is much mme con- 
sistent. It protects tbe debWs person as well. But any exceptkmal 
protection of property in tbe case of a particular class is vicious m 
principle apd illusory in operation. When a poor man’s credit is 
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gd&^^bd, i^rougli iBness lei tia flaj, He oad earn no He i^ 

pillii dr ^11 bot^ tools and furniture to bread. A^h^ itHy 
sliidd tlk) artiaan whose 102. is invested in tools be privil^ed aboye 
Hll^iieygHbour, say the greengrocer^ whose capital is sunk in a stock- 
i^^trade equally necessary to enable him to earn a livii^ ? What is 
tfe( u^ of protecting teaiture against the tradesman <n*^tor when 
through the operatibn of the laW of distress, which the’ Oovernment 
Ml leaves untouched, it remains at the mercy of the landlord ? On 
what principle can you protect one man’s furniture and tools from 
seizure for a debt admittedly incurred in their purchase, w^e you 
allow his neighbour’s bash, accumulating in a savings bank for a 
similar purchase, to be appropriated in payment of a disputed debt 
fbr which he has been adjudged liable ? The fact is that if once you 
Stray from the path of definite principle in legislation, you lose your- 
aelf in a maze of anomalies and injustices. 

Well, how did I, a private member, succeed in procuring one 
debt-law, alike for poor and rich, in Scotland ? Chiefly, I believe, 
because the Scotch law on the subject of imprisonment for debt was 
more harsh, illogical , and anomalous than that of England, and 
because, the mysteries of Scottish law being couched in an un- 
fanoiliar language, English members practically left the settlement 
of the question in the hands of the Scottish law officers and members 
of the select committees to which my measures were referred. In 
this way impartial inquiry led to immediate legislation ; while in 
respect to the English law the report of a very strong select com- 
mittee has for ten years remained a dead letter. 

What then was the state of matters in Scotland before 1880? 
Imprisonment for civil debt still existed, and close on one thousand 
debtors every year went to prison. Not exactly for debt, either, 
but for rebellion against the command of the sovereign promulgated 
through her courts in refusing to pay sums by them ordered to be 
paid. You had the same theory of contempt, only more picturesque, 
more ancient, and less subtle, for there was no pretext of investigating 
the debtor’s ability to pay. But even in the seventeenth century, 
when the Scottish Parliament passed the Act which till two years ago 
regulated the custody of debtors, the national shrewdness enabled it 
to ^ that if the creditor chose to resort to imprisonment to force 
payment of his debt, he, and not the public, should bear the expense 
of keeping the debtor in prison^ Accordingly, when the creditor 
handed him over to the gaoler, he had to deposit 10a. as security 
fer his keep. If the debtor was without means, the incarcerating 
creditor was compelled to allow Him a daily aliment— the exact sum 
beiig left to the discretion of the court— varying from Ad, to Od. 
or in. ; and if he got tired of paying that allowance, the gaoler 
thereupon set the debtot fifee. We had a sanetaary, too, in Edin- 
burgh, into which if the debtor Could escape (and pay certain fees 
to the bailie of Holyrood) he was secure against arrest. 
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presesit law ofBQgl&nd* i^hei^^isted a osv^lMaeiiigki^ kwfor tlie 
poor caBed ceaeio borwrWm pmd ia theory the p<Kir debtor as well as 
the rich was entided: to Hbe«j|l|pn on stu^ndoring eH Ms possesaions 
to his creditors ; only in hke^ it required a month or . six weeks to 
comply wi& the prescribed, fons and get out of gad-^HSUd it mat 
money, too. If he knew tks law, and had reserved sk or .sei^n 
pounds of hk (^editors^ money to meet contingencies^ hte ooMd be 
sure of his liberation on making honest surrender (osssio) of the fisw 
pence qf shillings that remained when he came up for examkiM^^ 
But if he had been weak enough to waste this indispensable oas^ M 
paying oflf some of his debts, and had left himself destitute, them 
was nothing for him but to remain in prison as long as his creditor 
chose to keep him there. When, he had secured his examinattest 
and release, he was protected against further arrest, but he was not 
freed from any portion of his liabilities. There was no whitewashing 
for him. 

A further anomaly existed. Fifty years ago the abuse of the 
power of imprisoning for small sums had been found to be so 
flagrant that an Act of Parliament was passed altogether abolishu^ 
imprisonment for sums of less 8^. fls. 8d, (a hundred pounds Scots), 
and preventing the addition of separate debts under that amckilt, 
with a view to rendering imprisonment competent. Imprisonmexit, 
therefore, for ordinary debts under 8^. fls. 8d» remained absolutely 
abolished ; and as the credit given to the working classes by indi^ 
vidual shopkeepers rarely or never exceeded that sum, they were 
free from all fear of imprisonment or examination, or any proceedings 
for recovery of the sums due by them other than might be directed 
against their household possessions or their wages. Debtors for 
anything over a certain minimum sum, varying from 60L to lOOi., 
could petition for bankruptcy, obtain liberation if imprisoned, and 
get a discharge, whatever dividend they paid. But the debtor 
belonging to the intermediate class, the debtor for sums above 
8L 6s. 8d. and under 50l. or 100^., was the debtor who went to 
prison. 

In Scotland, therefore, ordinary debtors were divided into three 
classes; 1. Those for sums not exceeding 8L 6s. 8d, Who UduM 
not be imprisoned nor broi^ajht up for examination witb awieir bo 
expose fraud, but who could get no discharge firom the liabil%’to 
pay their debts. S. Those for sums between 8L 8$i anil 'dst 
100^., of whom many hundreds went to prison each yeat^ whin Weae 
absolutely in their creditor’s power unlest they possewsed 
enough to pay for a petition for c€8b%0m ThM, if they had ineeessaxy 
fimis to meet expenses, wem examined, and' on sUrrfeti^r df all Iheir 
possessions, whatoVer these mig^t amottnt to, -weie liberated asid 
protected against further arresl^imless, indeed, there seemed to the 
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to hare been eome &aud, when be adjourned tbe ease so^is to 
giVe tbe debtor tbe benefit of another month or two’s imprisonment, 
subject, of course, to tbe incarcerating creditor’s supreme pleasure, 
and at bis expense. This class of debtors could obtain proteetion 
against arrest, and were subject to punishment for fraud in tbe rough- 
and-ready fasbion I have indicated, but remained liable tS pay their 
debts in full. 3, There was tbe r^ectable debtor, whose case came 
under tbe respectable bankruptcy law, who never went to prison, or, 
at all events, only for a few days; who was judicially examined as 
to bis affairs, and was alimented out of bis (creditors’) estate, and 
having come out of the matter as well or as badly as possible, and 
paid a dividend as high or as low as chance might decree, was 
practically entitled to bis discharge at tbe end of two years. 
Theoretically, the common law of Scotland was wide enough to 
punish any frauds disclosed in bankruptcy examinations ; but practi- 
cally it never, or, to speak accurately, ‘ hardly ever,’ did so. Here 
was the state of things which existed, according to a report adopted 
in 1875 by that eminently sedate and respectable body, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Edinburgh. From the instances which they enume- 
rate in detail the reporters say : — 

... It will appear that a trader, if so inclined, may carry on business to the 
extent of thousands a year, without keeping a cash book, day book, or ledger, or 
any set of books from which a balance may be struck ; or, if be prefers it, he may 
keep a cash book, and omit to enter to the debit whatever receipts he pleases. He 
may put away hia goods (although, as this is a statutable offence, he had better be 
careful) ; he may he unable to give his trustee any assistance in tracing how his 
goods were disposed of ; he may buy on cmdit, and sell immediately by auction at 
a loss for cash, and be unable to tell what he did with the money ; and he may go 
on at this rate from month to month till he reduces his estate to 1«. per pound ; 
and, finally, he may detail all this before a judge in open court, for the information 
of any one desirous to learn what are the facilities for such operations, and the 
impunity with which they may be carried on, with the knowledge also that next 
monfing’s newspapers will extend the benefit to their readers over the length and 
breadth of the land. 

As the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce was never known to 
joke, we may accept this as a serious, though a vigorous, picture of 
the state of things which existed in Scotland. It was probably even 
worse than exists in England at the present day. 1 believe siicoess* 
fql prosecutions for fraudulent bankruptcy do sometimes occur in the 
latt^ country, while in Scotland they were so rare that one witness 
who gave evidence before a select committee over wbicb I presided in 
1880 had only known of one such case in twelve years, and another 
did not think that in twenty-two years there bad been more than 
three or four. 

Such was the state of matt^ when Lord Watson, then Lord 
Advocate in Lord Beaoonifield’s 0ovaiiment, in response to com- 
plaints to him from almost eveif commercial body in Scotland, 
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introducjed a Bill applyi^ig to Scotland those provisioaas of the 
EogUdi Debtors Act intended for the punishment of fraudulent 
bankruptcy. Owing to the dissolution of 1880, this Bill came to 
nothing, and before ParEament re-assembled, Lord Watson had been 
promoted to the Upper House. His proposal bad9 however, been 
long enough before the public to elicit a threat of opfkmtion on the 
ground that it did not proceed on the same lines as the Ei^lish Act, 
which not only provided for the punishment of frauds, but abolished 
imprisonment for debt, in practice for the wealthier and in theory 
for the poorer classes. It seemed to me a pity that the matter 
should be allowed to drop, and accordingly I, in 1880, introduced a 
Bill abolishing imprisonment for debt in Scotland and providiug 
, for the punishment of frauds. This was referred to a select com- ' 
mittee. The objection was at once raised that, if you abolished 
imprisonment for debt, no means would be left for compelling the 
debtor below the range of the Bankruptcy Act to surrender his 
property. He would virtually be freed from all compulsion, would 
be subject t6 no examination, and might commit every species of 
commercial fraud with even greater impunity than his more im- 
portant confrere. This objection we met by a simple and obvious 
expedient. At that time the only mode of compelling such a debtor 
to disgorge was to imprison him civilly until he consented to do 
so. The creditor could release him when be chose, but as long as he 
chose to keep him locked up, the debtor’s only remedy was to apply 
for cessio bonorum, or liberation on surrender of all his property. 
If he preferred to remain in prison, he could not hi forced to 
give up property which every one might know to be in his possession. 

The obvious remedy was to place in the creditor’s hand the ini- 
tiative — to allow him to apply for a decree ordering the surrender 
of the debtor’s properly, and to make such a decree equivalent to a 
transfer of the debtor’s property to a trustee appointed by the creditors 
and the court. Instead of imprisoning the debtor to induce him to 
give up bis property, the judge ordered it to be given up, and, if 
necessary, taken from him. On the creditor’s initiative, and not his 
own, he was made liable to examination. The process was not con- 
fined to persons who had debts over 81, 6s. 8c?., but was extended to all 
classes of minor debtors ; and the same practices which were declared 
to be fraud, and were made criminal on the part of a large debtor, 
were made frauds, criminally punishable, when committed by a petty 
rogue. As to the malpractices which were declared to be 
took as our basis the Irish Debtors Act, passed after the B^^b 
had been in operation some years and experience of its dtfeots had 
been gained ; and feeling it to be an absurdity punish n man for 
mutilating, falsifying, or destroying his books while he was allowed 
to evade aB difiSculties by keeping no books at idl^we made |t a 
statutory crime in traders wi!dt liabilities over 2001. not to have 
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]b6cikd or accoimts as, accord&g t6 the i^aai 
bctoltsis ot tfade in which they were engaged, 

or explain their transactioiiB. Theoretic^ly, ihcmti if f)tot all^ 
Ihie specific malpractices which we made statatoiy offences 1^, in 
Scotland, been crimes at common law ; hut while, as ^ch, the onus of 
proving criihinality lay wiih the prosecutor, the Bebtors (Scotland) 
Act Shifted the presumption of goilt to the insolvent, and left him 
to prove if he could that his dns of omission or commission had 
been unconnected with any intent to defraud his creditors. 

In England, as I have said, the initiative and the expense of prose- 
cution iar bankruptcy frauds falls on the uufortunate creditors, whose 
interest it is, therefore, to say as little as possible about them. In 
Scotland, being now crimes, it is the duty of public prosecutors to 
deal with such cases as they would with other crimes— to inquire 
into the charge and, while refusing to lend themselves to mere 
vexatious prosecutions, to prosecute real breaches of the law in the 
public interest and at the public expense. The duty reporting to 
them cases of fraudulent bankruptcy, whether large or small, is im- 
posed upon the trustee and the judge before whom tbe examinations 
are conducted, and it is competent to any creditor or any member of 
the public to give information as in a case of ordinary crime. The 
result of tbe passing of tbe Scottish Act has been that, although it 
only came into operation two years ago, and although at first the 
Grown authorities were very chary in putting it into force, and I 
received numerous complaints that it was likely to turn out a dead 
letter, it is now beginning to be worked with more vigour. Under 
the elastic provisions of the Act, prosecutions have taken place before 
sheriffs, with and without juries, and before the high court of justiciary. 
The criminals have been big debtors in bankruptcy or sequestration 
cases, and small in cessto cases. In no case, so far as I know, has a prose- 
cution under the Act resulted in failure, and within the last eighteen 
months more fraudulent debtors in Scotland have been punished 
as criminals than, according to the evidence before our committee of 
1880, had been punished in the preceding twenty-two years. As 
the fficiiities for their punishment, and the familiarity of the public 
and public prosecutors with the provisions of the Act increase, I 
think there is every reason to believe that we shall find prosecutions 
for fraudulent bankruptcy increase also. 

But there remained another anomaly to rectify. If it was politic 
to grant the big debtor a dischaa^ge from Ms liabilities on compliance 
with certain conditions and formalities, there seemed no reason why 
the smaller debtor ehould be debarred from the same advantage. 
At t±ie same time, the theory of the English law which refuses a 
bankrupt his discharge unless he pays a minimum dividend appearedi 
if rendered effective, calculated to preve a wholesome cheek on 
reckless trading. Accordingly, in i88l> I introduced a measure 
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effect th€«e objected ^ Jt is mow law. tlmder it tbe poor 
debtor becomes entitled to; bis discharge on the miSBm conditions as 
the rich, but by means of a less elaborate and cbstly process; and 
in neith^ the one case nor the other will a disd^ge be granted 
unless the debtor has paid a minimum dividend of M tJie ^ound, 
or has proved, to the satisfection of the judge to whom M appl^s for 
it, that his failure to do so has arisen from circumstances Jor W 
he cannot fairly be held responsible. This differs &om the 
Of the English law in two respects. First, the minimnna fe 
instead of 10s., because it was felt that, assuming the deteiioiji|^ym 
and expense of winding up an estate to be 5s. in the pound, if’ yo^ 
refused to grant a discharge to a bankrupt who had stopped while 
his estate Was worth 1 5s. in the pound, one of two things must happen : 
either discharges must practically cease to be granted, or the pro- 
vision as to non-responsibility must be strained so as to allow all 
sorts of cases to escape. In the second place, following the example 
of the Irish Bankruptcy Act, the court is made the judge as to 
whether, when the minimum dividend has not been paid, a discharge 
should be granted; and the granting or refusal of a discharge being 
taken out of the hands of the creditors, the inducement to manu- 
facture fictitious friendly creditors for the purpose of controlling the 
bankruptcy is done away with. The consequence is that, while in 
England I am informed this provision has remained a dead letter, 
in Scotland it has within the last year been enforced in a number of 
instances. 

Until a few months ago civil imprisonment still remidned com- 
petent for non-payment of debts for the support of natural depen- 
dents — parents, wives, children, and especially illegitimate children. 
It was of the most barbarous and illogical type, untemper^ by 
the right to liberation on surrender of goods, inaccessible as a remedy 
to creditors without the funds necessary to keep the debtor in prison, 
and resorted to as a means of gratifying vindictive feeling, en- 
forcing marriage, or compelling payment of lawyers’ costs (which 
in such cases are held to form part of the debt in connection with 
which they are incurred). As the English laW regards such debts 
from a standpoint entirely different from that in which they ware 
or are regarded by the law of Scotland, I need not dwell on tBe 
manner in which the select committee, to which my Bill on Hlb 
subject was refened, dealt with them. Suffice it to say that, 
not out of contracts, but out of natural and common law, thi^ 'vexe 
treated as constituting an entirely distinct class of ohligiticai^ 
neglect to implement which amounted to an offence agi^nat law and 
society that it was the duty of the State to puhiah. Such neglect 
has accordingly been made punishable on order by a |u^ limited 

periods of imprisonment at the pubUe expense^and thearbitiary powst 
with which the oredit<n: vras previously armed has been abolished. 



The however) to which I desire to ie^^not 

the i^tition of an almost unique relic of paaV centuries in the 
of imprisonment for debt in ScotlfM) hut the fact that within the 
hit three years our law has undeigOJie a change which pteees the 
rich insolvent and the poor on precisely the same footing so, far as 
freedom from arrest, punishment of debt-frauds as crimesf .and privi- 
lege of discharge is concerned ; and this has been done princip^ly 
by the institution of a cheap and summary form of bankruptcy, for 
which the name of ceasio has been retained, applicable to small 
estates. Sequestration, or bankruptcy proper, and cesBio are made 
interchangeable. Proceedings in cessio may—if the judge thinks 
the estate such as to require the more elaborate machinery for its 
disposal—be transferred to sequestration ; and, on the other hand, 
proceedings begun in sequestration may, when the estate is small, be 
transferred to ceasio* It costs 50Z. or 60Z, to make a man bankrupt 
in the ordinary fashion, and a mere fraction of that sum to obtain 
decree of ceaaio ; and whether a transfer is made or not, the petition- 
ing creditor’s expenses are borne by the estate. The result is that 
the cheaper method, although yet barely two years in existence, is 
becoming more and more widely resorted to, and anyone who chooses 
to look at the bankruptcy notices in the Scottish press, will observe 
that the number of , petitions for ceaaio bear a very large proportion 
to those for sequestration. This would serve to show that the intro- 
duction of a cheap form of bankruptcy meets a want of the creditor 
class as well as the debtor. 

Of course there has been some little outcry about the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. No reform was ever achieved without some 
outcry from prejudiced and interested parties. When a trader through 
his own imprudence has incurred a bad debt, it is a great solace to him 
to reflect that he can punish his debtor. If the law allowed him ko 
exact a satisfaction for his loss in scourging or kicking his debtor, and 
an Act were i)assed depriving him of that luxury, it would evoke an 
outcry in certain quarters. The ancient , Roman law did permit the 
families of insolvent debtors to be sold as slaves, and themselves to 
be hewn into pieces and divided amongst their creditors; and I 
don’t doubt but that, when these elective remedies were abolished, 
there was a certain amount of grumbling and complaint. But it 
probably soon died out, as it has long since died out respecting tha 
abolish^ imprisonment for petty debts in Scotland and large ones in 
England. And for this reason, that no injustice has been done. 
There can be no injustice in modifying the means provided by law 
for the enforcembnt of debts arising out of voluntary contract. The 
creditor enters into the contract with his eyes open, and where he 
does not think the powers entrusted to him for tlie recovery of his 
debt suflSciently strong, be can refuse Ho enter into it. The law 
incurs no responsibility for the creation of the obligation, and the 
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liCgifilature is absolutely frw to enforce it by UFbatever means seems 
best in the general interest The person giving credit in order to 
secure himself against wrong has but to iaete out that credit 
according to his estimate of the means which the law places at his 
disposal for the recovery of his debt in each particular case. 

The quistion, therefore, of abolishing imprisonment for debt is not 
a Question of justice or injustice, but of policy and hunaanity. Thi|t 
question has been decided in favour of abolition in almost every 
civilised country in the world, and the same verdict has been 
pronounced upon it in England, although, in the case of the smalls 
debtor, by an unworthy subterfuge it has been rendered null and 
void. I appeal to a Government who profess to believe in equal. 
, rights for great and small at least to place all classes of the com- 
munity on the same footing. If we must have imprisonment for 
debt, let us at least apply it in cases where the gain to the creditor 
will be in some degree commensurate with the cost to the State, If 
we must hold future earnings responsible till every debt is paid, at 
least let us apply the rule to the merchant as well as the miner, to 
the lawyer as well as the labourer. Or, as we cannot ^ baok^ I 
appeal to them, in amending their Bankruptcy Bill, to place all classes 
on the same footing in England as has been done in Scotland. Abolish 
imprisonment for innocent debt under whatever guise ; allow credit 
to regulate itself on the same principles for high and low; free 
the statute book from the reproach of providing one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, and save the nation from the disgrace of 
maintaining a system which, while each year sending forth thousands 
of large debtors free and irresponsible to commence a new career, 
undercover of a transparent hypocrisy, sends thousands of smaller 
ones to gaol, and wrecks their lives and prospects for debts, the entire 
Hggregate of which amounts to a mere fraction of the loss inflicted 
#n his creditors by many a single enterprising bankrupt. 
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FINANCE AND CHINA, 

Lookebs-on proverbially see moat of the game ; aod there is not much 
ground for surprise if the French, intent on realising the schemes 
over which they have meditated in the Indo-Chinese peninsula in one 
form or another during the last century, fail to perceive all the con- 
seq.uences of their present action in Tcnquin, or to accurately measure 
the danger of a contest with the power of China* But if France is 
showinglierself blind to facts, and inclined to embark upon a policy 
of adventure in the purest sense of the word, that is no reason why 
those who are concerned in watching the progress of events in the far 
East, and the development from their state of torpof of the mighty 
power and unlimited resources of the Chinese people, should be back- 
ward in assigning its true significance to a complication that promises 
to bring the name and authority of Europeans into disrepute. 
Although criticism on the subject of colonial extension may come 
with a bad grace from an Englishman, I shall yet devote myself to 
the task of showing here that in this particular instance France is 
attempting not only an enterprise of doubtful advantage, but one in 
which I have not the least doubt she will ultimately fail, and f|p 
with ignominy. The French Government has apparently been 8ei2e(| 
with a mania for colonial empire. In Madagascar, on the coast of 
Africa“-nay, in the interior of the Dark Continent— among the 
archipelagoes of the Pacific, and lastly in an outlying dependency of 
China, it is bent on the same task — the creation of vast colonial 
possessions by Presidential decree, and instantaneously as at the beck 
of some magician^s wand. Each ot these undertakings has its dM- 
culties ; but of them all there is not one requiring the same tact, deter- 
mination, and display of force as the last, if it is to be successfully 
accomplished. Great care on the part of the French representatives 
in allaying its susceptibilities, and in promising to respect the rights 
it has acquired ftbm antiguity, might perhaps have induced the Pekin 
Government to remain passive while the marauders of the Songcoi 
were being chastised, or until that river had been*tumed into a safe 
avenue for trade* But not merely iiave^lhe French failed to die^day 
that tact; they have absolutely shown not the slightest desire to 
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respect Chinese msceptibilities in • %e matto at all. The recent 
dedaration — not less impolite than impditio^of M. Ghallemel 
Laoour denying succinctly any rights on the part of China in Annam 
. has swept aVay whateter cobwebs there may have been in the minds 
of the young Emperor's advisers as to the intenUons of France in 
Tonquiu ; qpd Chinese aequiepcence in any form in the ptana of our 
neighbours is benceforth an utter impossibility. The br^koh between 
China and France being thus clearly marked out, and not to. be closed 
up save by the withdrawal of the French, it becomes neoesss^ to 
consider what Francelhopes to gain in Tonquin, and how sheprc|ioies 
to obtain her objects. On the other band, it will be essential also ^ 
ascertain the grounds and extent of China's pretensions, and the 
available force with which sbe can sustain them. 

The ambitious plans of France in this quarter of Asia are not the 
birth of yesterday, and, if they admitted of being successfully carried 
out in the way in which her present rulers have approved, it would 
be difficult for us to challenge her right to extend her influence in 
that region where she has obtained some foothold. If there is 
adverse criticism of French action in the following pages, *it is not 
because the conquest of Cochin China might lead to the introduction 
of French influence into the politics of Burmah and Siam, or to the 
further complication, by the appearance of a Fourth Great Power in 
the arena, of the great Asiatic question — which, plainly put, is how 
six hundred millions of Asiatics are to be kept, if not absolutely 
in a state of subordination to the interests of England and other 
European countries, at least so as to recognise a community of interest 
with them. The P'rench have in every way as much right as any 
other, people to find and to use such vents for their energy in unde- 
veloped and promising regions as they may require and can obfcaip. 
I^eiy settlement in Lower Cambodia was certain with due eucourage^^ 
ment to prove the means of the extension of their authority up the 
Mekong to the confines of Burmah and China. The growth of their 
dominion might have been slow, but it would have been certain, and it 
would not have attracted the hostility of the -Chinese. But so tardy a 
development did not suit the views either of those in power at Paris, 
or of the adventurous explorers who have dilated upon the incalculable 
sources of wealth that await French traders on the road through 
Tonquin into Yunnan. The quicker method has, therefore, beea 
resorted to of asserting French predominance in the councils of 
Annam, and of entrusting to the officers and soldiers of the BepubHc 
the duty of making the Tuduc's authority respected in the nossthem 
district of Tonquin, But the advantage of rapidiljy has only been 
obtained at the cost of the bitter opposition of China ; and as the 
hVench have not hven utilised it, but remain precieeiy where they 
were twelve months ago ; they have not even derived ft pm their change 
of plans ihe profit they anticipated. The opposi^n of China, as so(m 
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IM It €fid exptession ia acts, will raise a aiiidi jtacger 
tlm ilie mere addition of aaotber tributary kingdom 

ot France, or even than the approach of the iaiceilour ho the 
l^nese and Indian fmntiers. No petty feeling of jealousy 'impels 
us to deprecate the measures of France in Annam, but a lively con- 
cern lest the interests of England and of Europeans geno^ly should 
he permanently injured in China through the reckless and ill^oon- 
sidered acts of a country which has comparatively little at stake. 
Neither our knowledge of what France has done in the past in her 
method of colonisation, nor her manner of proceeding on the present 
occasion inspires confidence as to her successfully executing so dangerous 
an undertaking as that of wresting a vassal state from its dependence^ ’ 
on Ghina. The smallness of the votes asked for, the meagre character 
of the reinforcements sent, and of the military preparations, prove 
neither that the French Ministry does not comprehend the nature of 
the task it aims at accomplishing, or that the French people are to 
be blinded to its true character until they find themselves pledged 
to a struggle of power with China. On either supposition such an 
enterprise does not promise well at the very commencement ; and in 
the event of French defeat or failure it will be the other Europeans, 
and particularly Englishmen, in China who will sufiTer from the con- 
sequences of Chinese triumph and European discomfiture. It is for 
this reason, and for no other, that we have a direct interest in the 
progress of the Tonquin difficulty ; and France is morally bound to 
pay heed to the remonstrances of those who will have to suffer for her 
folly. 

The missionaries of Rome were the pioneers of French influence 
and dominion in Eastern Asia. Had they been supported by the 
\^eight of a secular authority, there is no saying what splendid 
triumphs they might not have been the means of obtaining for tji© 
French nation. In Annam they succeeded in establishing the hier- 
archy of their Church, and the Bishops and Abb^s of Cochin China 
contribute some of the most interesting epistles to the celebrated 
li&ttree Edifiantes. It was their mission to spread the truths of 
Christianity; audit has been no part of Jesuit teaching to throw 
doubt on the capacity of that great Order’s members to propagate its 
objects by taking a leading part in the- management of secular affairs. 
Towards the end of the last century an opportunity presented itself for 
active intervention in the policy of the country. The ruler of Annam 
was deposed by a popular insuirection, and his* authority was oast off 
by all his subjects outside the citadel of Hu^. On the advice of the 
i^man Catholic Bishop Adran he sent his son with that ecclesiastic 
to Paris to entreat the aid of Louis the Sixteenth to re^establii^ ^is 
authority. His request was granted. A supply of ams^ and the 
loan of a few officers and of some ships of war, sufficed to xeiiM^e his 
soverdignty, when the grateful king accepted the terms of a treaty. 
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eo&qliided at* Vafiaailles in 17§7, ^ whlbh tl^ paninsola &i Tounna 
and the island of Fulo Condore w&ee ceded to Fimoe. The mtbrea^ 
of the French HeYohilion prevented the ezeention of these claases, 
and the places mentioned did not become Ficmch eTen in xia4^ 
Although the French nev^ quite lost sight of their, \pretewons in 
this quai||sr, where they seemed to have a clear. £^d. of aetbn, 
nothing was done towards realiBing the designs of 
alter the Anglo-French expedition to Pekin. The Fx^ch ap^ 
peared at Hu4» and reparation was exacted for a long list of oiatp^ 
committed on Christians since the begizming of the centuzy*;^^^. !^ 
Emperor of Annam was called upon to fiilhl the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and after discussion the district of Saigon, on the 
Donnai and near the mouth of the great river Mekong, was ceded to 
France instead of the peninsula of Tourane, which would have placed 
the Annamese capital at the mercy of the French. No sooner were 
they established at Saigon than they set about extending their au- 
thority into the neighbouring states, and they did so with such efifect 
that in the course of a very short time they were the masters of the 
whole of Lower Cambodia. Three years later, in 1864, the King of 
Upper Cambodia accepted the protection of France, and thus was the 
beginning of what was hoped would prove a flourishing dependency 
established in the valley of the Mekong. It need only be said on this 
point that Saigon has disappointed the expectations raised as to its 
future. Large sums were expended on its development under the 
Empire, but it remains an unhealthy and stagnant settlement, feom 
which commerce and prosperity have kept aloof. 

Probably the disappointment thus occasioned spurred the French 
into activity in the direction of the capital of Annam and of the Q-ulf 
of Tonquin. The discovery in 1866-7 by the mission of M. Doudart 
de Lagr4e, who gave his life to the cause of geographical research, 
that the Mekong was unnavigable, showed that that stream was not to 
be the means of tapping the fertile and undeveloped region o? south- 
western China and its border lands ; while the discovery at the same 
time of the navigability of a stream flowing into the Gulf of Tonquin 
supplied a further motive to turn their attention in that direction. 
This stream was, it need hardly be said, the Songcoi, or * Principal ’’ 
river of Tonquin, the Red River of the Chinese. It was n,ot,howevOr,. 
rmtil the years 1870-3 that tho journeys of the eneigetic tiavoller 
M. l)upui8 attracted marked ilttention to this route iiMx> Yun]ia% Jby 
which he conveyed a supply of arms to the Chinese authoriltiaSi^l^ 
on the point of restoring order in that province. Although M. 
Dupuis did not receive from French officials aU the suppod^and oon^ 
tenance he desired anAprobably deserved, the effect of W journeys was 
to hasten the progress of the measureswhieh had beeujCDsiiaenced for 
the complete subcndiiuddon of the Annam inteise^. 

. Negotiations were begun ^ with the Court of Ibr a firesh ; 
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a personal outrage on a JVenck o&sary 
iiad Ijee envoy for the oocaaiaaQi^^^^ a^^ 

oswlimon of a treaty,it really contributed to them<ure|wwp^ 
m^t of the questicMi by obliging the Fieneh to preaent ^ 

!riie treaty i^as at once signed, and the Tuduc xecegnisad in 1^74 the 
protectorate of France. Thenownal effect of this treaty place 

Annam at the complete dependence ^ France^ to assert there the pre- 
dominance of her trade and her policy, and to lay down a series of 
regulations which would have the ^ect of opening Tonquin cmd the 
Songopi to foreign commerce under the aegis of Frmice. Mne years 
have nearly elapsed since those events happened, and the French find 
themselves very little advanced on the path to success^ and in faPe ' 
of difficulties which were never contemplated, but which have not 
even yet fully revealed themselvesi 

This brief narrative of events will make the objects of French 
policy in Tonquin sufficiently plain. They desire in the first place 
to oust Chinese influence from Hu^, and indeed they consider that 
they have done so by the terms of the treaty of 1874, which they only 
began to put in force last year. And in the second they hope to 
obtain in the Songcoi that easy and direct trade route into southern 
China which they were disappointed of twenty years ago by the dis- 
covery that the Mekong was unnavigable. And I may be permitted 
to say that these objects appear to he perfectly natural, and as 
justifiable as any similar proceedings ever are by ambitious govern- 
ments or energetic and expanding nations. But are they practi- 
cable ? Will France be able to carry out her projects ? That is the 
whole question ; and it is to that point, and not to any minor issues, 
that we have to devote the best attention we can. 

The French claim the right to act as they are doing in Tonquin 
under the provisions of the treaty with Annam, They assert that 
that Instrument set aside the rights of China, and established those of 
France in her place. The Chinese were neither directly nor indirectly 
a consenting party to that treaty. They were ignorant of its stipula- 
tions un^ the French began in the early part of last year to take 
mea»iu?es to give them eflect. In 1874 the condition of the Chinese 
Empire, although steadily improving, was very different from what 
it is now, and the French naay be excused for supposing that they 
were not required to give much heed to the shadowy claims of Pekin. 
JBut at the same time having no desire to irritate the Chinese, whose 
assent was necessary to the institution of trade with Yimnan, they 
studiously kept the Treaty of Hud secret, and did nothing to dissipate 
the idea that Annam was the tributary of the Dragon Throne. There 
was no interruption in the ordained relations. The Tribute Embassy 
midesed China and visited Pddn in lS7t ; and M, hM flaeed 

it lbsmia% on record that * there can be no doobt as to the ledity of 
Chioa^a aoaerain rights over Annam.^ The assuiaitees given by M. 
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doUbtr bemg 'Mt as to tb© ialentioii of tM to do 

notMiig to injure the Self-esteem or the intefests of TMs 

prud^t at^tude of conciliation towards the Celeatial has been 

abandoned by the preseiit French Ministry* There k 
of respectin^the rights cf €hin% and the mler of AnnaJia is aooi^^ 
of breach -of faith by M. Challemel ijacour for continmng td reeog^ 
the suzerainty of the sovereign from whom his predeceaswisdnght 
inspiration at a more remote period than European history caaPCB to 
contemplate. This declaration might pass for little in itself^ but 
it acquires the greatest importance when taken in connection with 
th6 latest act on the part of those in power at Hud. Far from being 
, impressed with a sense of the overwhelming power of France, the 
Tuduc has during the last few months manifested an intention to resist 
her pretensions, and his emissaries have been declaring to the Chinese 
their desire to maintain the long-established relations with Bekin, at 
the very moment that French officers thought their influence para- 
mount at his capital. At the very time that M. Challemel Lacolir 
was making his famous announcement in the Chamber as to the 
perfidy of Annam, the representative of France was taking a hurried 
departure from Hue. > 

There is consequently an end to the idea that France will find in 
the Annamese ruler a willing tool towards realising her schemes of 
aggrandisement ; and if those schemes are to be carried on, they will 
have to be accomplished against the will of the people and potentate 
in whose interests the world was asked to believe that they were to 
be undertaken. The French are thus deprived of the simple method 
of proceeding which it was thought would disarm the suspicions of 
the Chinese, at the same time that it enabled them to declare that 
they were only giving effect to the lawful authority of the Tuduc in 
his northern province. They will be obliged to revert to the pxqpOBal 
of conquest pure and simple of M. de Cam6, if they are to do any- 
thing with effect ; and it is impossible to see how, if they persist in 
the adventure, they can possibly avoid a collision with the power of 
China. We may feel reasonably certain that the Annamese have not 
ventured to show their antipathy to the French so plainly without 
some definite assurance of support from China ; and we may see in 
the boldness of the Tuduc and his people the conviction t^ i^t 
support will be neither half-hearted nor in vain. The fighting in* 
Tonquin affords further evidence in the same direction. 
hav^ had as opponents there not the Black Fkg manmdm^ but the 
troops and officials of the rtiler of Annam* The latest newt we re- 
ceived from the Songcoi was to the effect that the F^ueh oom- 
mandani, Ca^dain Imd been obliged to att»ek Hhmdiiffi in 

order to keep his communioations with the sea ; ^!^ at that pirn 

he b«d only enotm^ the regular forces (ff thb Tuduc. NotMi^ 
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flag Maratiders who hold the upper eowti&oi theSeiigiQdi and the 
toad into Yunnao, while the Fren^ fmd theinsehesieiigaged on the 
tery threshold of their eiiteri^ise In a cmidiot of autlK^ty with 
Annam, and in open hostilities wi^ a portion of its itoofs* If the 
French are to carry out thdr enterpnse at al, 11^ will have to 
devote themselves to the difficult and expensive task of conquering 
Annam, and of reducing it to the position of a subject province. It 
is not impossible that such an undertaking might prove both suc- 
cessful and remunerative ; but if it is to be so, the French must 
understand that it is a very serious business, which would require an 
army of twenty thousand men and a liberal expenditure. Yhe 
insignificance of the reinforcements sent to Captain Bivi^re show an 
utter inability to comprehend the difficulty of the task, and argue a 
want of knowledge or a height of faith calculated to invite disaster. 
The inadequacy of the force employed by France is shown by the 
difficulty which Captain Eivi^re already experiences in maintaining 
his communications, while the open defiance of the Annamese will 
scarcely allow even sanguine Parisians to believe that there is a very 
exalted opinion of the power of their country in this quarter of Asia. 
When the arrival of fresh troops is followed by a fresh ebullition of 
national antipathy, even the blindest can scarcely fail to see that the 
work of pacification or of conquest is not making any satisfactory 
progress. Such has been the case in Tonquin ; and the French can 
hardly show themselves indifferent to its true significance. The 
obligation rests upon them either to at once abandon the expedition, 
or to prosecute it in such a manner and with such a display of force 
as will secure their objects and sustain the reputation of Europe. If 
they will only look the plain facts in the face, and take our criticism 
in the sense in which it is intended, they will recognise that it is not 
the prospect of their success which displeases or appals us, but a very 
real concern at the consequences of their failure, which for many 
reasons appears to be the far more probable result of their operations. 

If the French have not been able either to overcome the local 
difficulties or to overawe the petty government of Annam, it will be 
readily understood how much more difficult it will be for them to 
vanquish opposition when to the resources of the Tuduc a«e added those 
of the Chinese. It is typical of the increased and more accurate 
knowledge of China in this country that, although the Chinese have 
as yet taken no overt step towards the assertion of their dghts, there 
is a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to their intention to do so ; 
and there can be no doubt that this view is a cmre*^ one^ The 
authority of a Chinese emperor over his tributary states is one of 
a peculiar character, and does not convey to the Ejuropean mind 
mndk of the realty of power, . But although it omy b© vaguely 
defined and loosely appiiedv it possesses an importance ^ the ejes 









cf Chinese Jtatdnneii that is sot te be lightly esttaited. has 

been no at Pekin during rec^t yeatv ei imj desibro to 

curtail its responsibilities, or to draw in the adsaneed outposts of 
the empire. I^he lecovery of the imperial authoeity has been 
ibilowed by the vigorous assertion of dormant claims and historic 
rights that wSuld have been allowed to lapse by any people less im- 
pressed than the Chinese are with their importance the bitter 

experiences of the past. Having made their authority inspected in 
most of the border provinces, and in remote dependencies which re- 
pudiated and oast oflf the connection, they are not likely to tdlerate 
or to regard with indifference the violent severance of the link 
binding the Tuduc to Pekin, when both that prince and his people 
, desire its maintenance. To do so would, indeed, leave them open to the 
double charge of being indifferent to their own dignity, and of being 
false to a faithful dependent in distress. There can, therefore, be 
BO reasonable doubt that the Annamese will find in China a staunch 
and vigorous supporter of their efforts to prevent the protectorate of 
France ever being carried into practical effect. It is only necessary 
to consider, in conclusion, the chances of whether that support would 
be effective or not. 

The Chinese army on paper has a nominal strength of nearly 
one million men ; but travellers are never tired of telling us that this 
force has no real existence. We shall not here claim for it any great 
efficiency, it being sufficient for the present purpose to point out 
what are the undoubted facts, that the Chinese have no difficulty in 
placing an army in the field at any threatened point, while their 
garrisons in Pechihli, Mongolia, and Central Asia were never as 
numerous as they are at this moment. There are weak spots and 
some shortcomings in the military organisation of China; yet there 
is no question that the emperor’s representatives can, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that they have done it, place an army of fifty 
thousand fairly efficient and well-armed soldiers in the field at any 
given spot without the least difficulty, and without weakening their 
garrisons. If this fact is fairly mastered, it will be seen to be a great 
deal. It may be doubted whether, so far as numbers go, any other 
empire in Asia could in a time of trouble do the same. Fifty 
thousand men at Pakhoi and on the Kwangsi frontier would imperil 
the’ safety of a much larger body of men than Captain Bividre bas 
any immediaft prospect of finding under his orders* But, formidable 
m such a force would be, the measure of Chinese opposition must aat 
be assumed at any fixed number of fifty thousand mma, or of twice 
that numb4r;^^For a point of vital importance there is praetleally 
no limit to the number of men China might feel disposed and be able 
to throw away^ Her naval power has steadily increased alscv and 
under f(»eign^^ding her i^^ and lastHmiiiBg gimboats ^uld 
be able to give a good account of thmnselves in the rivers and ha tjb fr 
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wathms ; and if France were to endeavour to hold her own in Tcmquin 
against such an aesjdlant, she would have to send many armies and 
fleets to the East^ and to station a permanent garrkon of twenty 
thousand men in Annam, « , 

There are some who think an expedition to Pekin is the sure and 
easy way to bring China to reason^ and to extract from the Chinese 
Government whatever concessions and favours may be desired by 
grasping foreigners. It is more than twenty-two years since such a 
proceeding was successfully carried out by the allied forces of Engh 
land and France ; but while the grand result is xemembered, the 
details are forgotten. A reference to the attack on the Taku forts , 
and to the affairs on the Peiho may be suggested to those who imagine 
that a Chinese force is similar in character to the typical Asiatic 
rabble. Yet at that time not merely did the Chinese possess no 
modem weapons, but their fortifications were undefended in the rear 
and on the flank, and had only to be turned. Their principal rivers, 
and particularly the approaches to the capital, are now protected by 
forts built after the most approved models, and armed with Krupp’s 
heaviest ordnance. The Chinese have carried out some of the most 
necessary military reforms in the disciplining and arming of their 
troops ; and they have to a great extent procured the services of 
foreign officers, or adopted the teaching of foreign knowledge. More- 
over, proof has been furnished by a succession of remarkable cam- 
paigns that these improvements have had practical effect, and exist 
in something more than in name. If France is blind to these facts, 
and disposed to echo the foolish scepticism prevalent in the Treaty 
ports, German opinion has, with its sound common sense, rejected 
past delusions, and has not felt any hesitation in expressing tbe 
belief that China may on some future critical occasion prove itself a 
useful ally to the Fatherland. 

The French people are following a very short-sighted policy in 
allowing themselves to be drawn into such unprofitable and inter- 
3 Xiiiiahle enterprises as the occupation of Tonquin is most likely to 
prove. Th^ cannot succeed there without a lavish expenditure of 
men and treasure ; and the reward of even the most complete suceess 
wiE probably be inadequate and disappointing to them. But the 
essential condition of success in every affiair of Mfe lb to employ 
means proportionate to the result, and this the Frencffi are certainly 
not doii^ in their operations in Indo-China^ They Imve a most diffi- 
euLt and dangerous operation on hand ; they are actings as If they had 
only to destroy some AMcan village, instead of to subjeet moce than 
flve millions oi people, and to <dieok the pretensions of the proudest 
and 'iiiiest despoUo .Government^ ' In Asia.' A war betwam^Chiiia«^ntid 
any 'European Bower, save for some principle in whielL all Europeans 



are equally (^oerned^ caa be Botbiug abort ioi ealamitous to tbe 
general interest. The country that would imporil the seeudty of the 
present fortunate good understanding prosecuting an amhitioug 
scheme at the cost of diina accepts a grave responaibiUty by mcairing 
the disapproval of those with whom it is in this matter morally 
bound to aJb in concert. It is often said that China is not mafcing 
suMcientiy rapid progress ; but while it may be doubted wheliier she 
would herself benefit by any acceleration in the adoption of Western 
improvements, it is quite! certain that European nations woi^-not 
^ derive any advantage from such a course, while it might en^i^ Ibr 
them the greatest peril. A successful foreign war is the one thi«^ 
that would above all others restore the anti-foreign feeling to a 
gerous height. It would certainly be followed by the makii^ erf 
many unpleasant demands bn this country, and on others ©imaged in 
Chinese trade. It would lead to the general modification of China’s 
foreign policy, and it could hardly fail to produce a most disturbing 
influence on her external rela-tions generally, and with England in 
particular. These would be some of the disastrous effects of a war in 
which China were victorious; and if ever there was a near prospect 
of a campaign having such a result, it is in the case of Tonquin, 
where the possibility of war stares France in the face without her 
being able apparently to realise its dangers, or to exercise sufficient 
restraint to prevent herself being drawn into a collision with China. 
The more intelligent Frenchmen cannot suspect our good £ailhL > or 
doubt our good-will ; but if they are not to be cons^ting parties to 
a national calamity they must at once do their utmost to suspend the 
irregular warfare on the Songcoi, and to allay the gatbmng indigna- 
tion of China. 


Bemxtbius Chables Botjl&viu 
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SOCIAL REFORM, 


Thb last Liverpool election was fought and won largely on the lines 
of ‘ Social Keform.’ I have been often asked to explain what I mean 
by this term; and I will try to do so as concisely as possible in this 
article. 

I premise by observing that questions of mere party politics have 
not the interest they possessed in foitiaer years for the mass of the 
British people. Political rights have been widely extended, civil 
and religious equality have been practically secured, the great battle 
of Free Trade has been fought and won, and though it is true 
that important reforms have still to be carried, involving a more 
complete and just representation of the people, yet it must be 
granted that there are no great wrongs of a political kind to be 
redressed in England, and no burning questions on the carpet which 
stir the pulse of the people. 

We are in a period of ‘ slack water ’ so far as politics are con- 
cerned, and yet it is equally true that party strife was never more 
eager, or more injurious to the work of Parliament, than it is and 
has been for some years. The waste of the nation’s time is excessive. 
Legislation is hindered and almost put a stop to by barren contro- 
versy or by foolish and undignified recrimination. The reputation of 
Parliament is on the wane, and people are ceasing to regard it as 
a great legislative machine, and are coming to think of it rather as a 
huge debating society. 

One might almost conclude from the sterile and profitless talk in 
Parliament that no serious work remained to be done ; that the nation 
was contented and prosperous, and could gfet on well enough withci^d; 
legislation at all. I fear that some of our politicians are under this 
delusion. Bred up in the lap of plenty, engrossed eith^ with polices 
or pleasure, they see and know little of the condition of the masses* 
The great ocean of human misery that surges in the heart of our 
great cities is unheeded by them; they scarcely know of its 
exktenoe. Peace, order, and security previul, and the noher desses 
are toC apt to think that this is the best of all possible worlds, and 
that l^agland is the happiest of countries. I venture to doubt the 
soundness of this ojdnion* ^igland may be the paxadiBe of the 
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rich, of poc»r it oortaiolj is BOt« It is a ocnmixy of such vlola^t 
contrasts as have never been witneese^ since the days e£ Borne under 
the jCsesars ; eudi accumulations d vrealth in "^single hands ha^e not 
been known since then, nor such seething .maases of human degra* 
dation and misery as are to be found m the'ine^|K>llfl and in all our 
great townij; ■ ■ ■ * ' - ■ ■ ' - ‘ ^ " 

These facts are of the gravest import. They present j^bletus 
that demand the closest attention of the Legislature, they are.tenfdd 
more important than those which occupy the time and attmitaion cf 
most politicians, and if they are not dealt with by ^means of 
prudent far-seeing legislation, they may be forced on our aitesttioo 
amid the storm of popular discontent, and have to be rudely solv^ 
under democratic pressure from beneath. 

Our country is still comparatively free from Goinmunism and 
Nihilism and similar destructive movements, but who can telV bow 
long this will continue? We have a festering mass of human 
wretchedness in all our great towns, which is the sfatural hotbed 
of such anarchical movements ; all the great continental countries are 
full of this explosive material. Can we depend upon our countiy 
keeping free from the infection, when we have far more poverty in 
our midst than the neighbouring European nations ? I believe that 
we owe our exemption from social disorder very much to the untiring 
labour of a multitude of Christian philanthropists, who, in idl our 
large towns, are struggling to alleviate human sufferings 

Politicians little know how much they owe to these s^slf-aaerhleiBg 
labourers, what numbers of soldiers and policemen they enable us to 
dispense with, how they keep alive in the hearts of multitudes some 
sense of duty to Cod and some measure of respect for their fellow^ 
men. But the problem cannot be solved by private effort alone ; its 
magnitude is appalling, it demands the help of the State, and ;tbe 
object of this paper is to point out in what direction State help 
can be effectually rendered. 

Should, however, proof be demanded of the existence of such a 
mass of destitution and misery in our midst, I reply in the first place 
that my personal acquaintance with the poor of Liverpool fully bears 
out my assertion so far as that city is conoemed. We have large 
tracts of Liverpool given over to the reign of squalor, filth, and rags«~ 
we have extensive areas inhabited by a dense population, whmse 
scarcely one well-dressed or respectable-lookiog perscm is to be seen. 
The women are filthy in their h^abits, the cbil<^n covered wliib .dirt 
and balf-clotbed, the men when not at work are usi^y drkiliingi In 
the puHiohouse. In these dreary regions there is no^tdng to 
delight the eye or refine the taste : the abject wrretehednem t^ 
meets one on all sides is so depressing Hiat none will vkLt /these 
slums except on errands of religion or ^hmithrofy. .... .. 

Thank: God, there is a noMe band of woidEm mm 
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in Liverpool 2,500 ^ courts,’ as they are ^led, iiE^ln^ 
it ' is supposed hy 150,000 people. The sanitary condition of these 
co9^ned and unhealthy culs-de-sao is very bad and the death-rate ex- 
cessive, and the want of appliances for decency so greatf that it is 
scarcely possible to oonoeivti of respectable family life existing in their 
midst. There are occasi<»|ally to be found decent and well-eonducted 
families even in these cheerless abodes, but the general aspect of the 
people is lamentable and is a disgrace to our age and a danger to 
the State. No doubt Liverpool is exceptionally situated, as it con- 
tains a large Irish population of the poorest class, who came over after 
the famine in 1847 and gravitated through utter poverty into the 
lowest parts of the town. Many of these people lived a respectable 
life in the rural districts of Ireland, but when they came to Liverpool 
they succumbed to the pestilential atmosphere they had to breathe. 
Indeed, it would be almost a miracle for people to maintain their self- 
respect in many parts of our city, so foul are the language and habits 
of the people, and matters would have been much worse but for 
the great temperance movement headed by Father Nugent. This 
corruption of manners is by no means confined to the Irish ; very 
inany of the English are quite as bad, and there is a considerable re- 
siduum of drunken degraded Scotch and other nationalities. The 
casual labour along the docks, and the absence of suitable employ- 
ment for women, aggravate the difficulty in Liverpool, and the ex- 
cessive drunkenness of large sections of the population of both sexes 
make their moral or material elevation almost impossible. I have 
no wish to oast any reflections upon the activity of the churches or the 
benevolent agencies in our midst. Few towns exhibit more abundant 
efforts for the good of the masses. There is a large volunteer army 
of religious workers, and matters are decidedly improved from what 
they were some years ago. The Corporation has also done much to 
iusprove ^e sanitary condition of the town, but the execrable social 
conditions amid which the poorest part of the population live defeat 
all attempts to apply a thorough remedy, and they wiE defeat them 
so long as these conditions exist. 

I have dwelt upon the state of Liverpool as be^ known to myself, 
but the same description applies in more or less degree to all the 
great eities of the empire. Each of them* possesses a pestilmtial 
deposit oi human debasement and abject pover^. All that I have 
said of Liverpool holds good in a vastly greater degi^ee of the 
xaetsopoMs. Them we see^^^B^^ and poverty as 

the world nowhere else exhibits^ the area of destitution is enormous, 
and the mimber of people who are half-dofched, half-fed, and M^e^ied 
in wretchechiess would amount to several great ariniea X i|liote 
fitoui a& bode by Frandis ^Peek^rsBeen% the 

following:— 
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I &mi3iS8 Jn Loudon snd in tho Iki^ prwSniW towni lia^e only one 

single foom, in which parents and children of all ag^. ^id both sexes work^ liye, 
and steep. It is impossible to conceive that childrea. bs^ught up thug can fail to 
become unhealthy in body and depraved in mind and punrste. in a fur larger 
number of cases than would be believed by those who have not ^tiidied the 
subject the domestic conditions in which these families life iare appalliiig i siich 
as would %ot be permitted to continue for a single year/butibir the seifis^ 
dolence of the well-to-do classes, who carefully avert their atteittteet from the 
consideration of so unpleasant a subject. But, however 
of things which does exist is not less horrible than dangerous. Nor c^ 
avoid the baneful consequences by merely reusing to look the evil the fW©. 
Often indeed has a terrible retribution overtaken individuals of tbose 
of society that had the power to help to remedy the evil, but would not^ nib 'It" in 
time, aa some of their dearest and fairest children have been swept off* by 
originating in the fever-haunted dens which their own selfish indifference had 
permitted to exist. 

Passing through our large towns, a little away from sonie of the leading 
thoroughfares, terrible spectacles of misery may be witnessed ; courts and alleys, 
where the air is deadly foul, where overcrowding poisons the blood, and where the 
wretched inhabitants are so enervated that they have neither power nor inclmation 
to struggle upward. 

The following quotation is from a report by the Rev.* Archibald 
Brown, a well-known minister in the East-end of London : — 

Any practical worker among the lowest class of London’s poor knows only too 
well that decency forbids a published account of the manners and morals of tens 
of thousands. A precarious income of a few shillings a week, obtaiued as casual 
dock labourer, or some similar employment, renders it impossible for the family to 
rent more than one room. In the fetid atmosphere of this room, delicacy, self- 
respect, and modesty languish and die, and no wonder either. Both sexes of all 
ages are huddled togethei’ for sleep on an indescribably filthy ^ ihake-down* The 
garments of the day are the covering for the night, with pmrhaps the one differ* 
ence of being over them instead of on them. This crowding together is the death 
of decorum and the source of untold depravity. 

Just after the receipt of several letters suggesting that surely some of 
scenes described by our missionaries were overcoloured, we went for several hours 
among the people of our districts. Immediately, on returning home, we wrote the 
following in our diary, while the facts and scenes were frresh in our memory. In 
no way do we deal with the question of the merits of the cases j we simply record 
a condition of life existing in our midst: — 

* I have spent the whole of this morning in Bow Common, or ratlier in two 
streets of this great district. The scenes I have personally witnessed haunt me. ■ 

*InNo. — E-*—*- Street, I found Mrs. Q- — ^ surrounded with hundreds of 
matchboxes. The ffoor was covered with them, save where a heap of. Xfigs was 
lying, this being the shake-down ” for the night. The husband ia. blind, ao,. can 
earn nothing ; and the wife having a crippled hand, through working in ;w^te 
lead, is obliged to obtain help. She is paid per gross of boxes. Out of ^lis 
she pays a girl Id. per gross to help her. Paste and fire they havO to? ? 

* In No. — of the same street, I called on a young md ^raotbor of tdxroe 
. childien. Not a scrap of furniture was in the room. A aniaU 

grate, fed by some of the ffock out of the matti^ss tll^y Ite -at 
sanita^ arrangements in the l»ck yai^ were so indescrihaMy filthy, that^ though 
I ain tolerably hardened, I sickimed, and had to lekve. It Vvas'ei^ugli to bi«isl[ a 
plague; Next door £i another of my cases. ’Fbe motbeir ^ dead and th# ffither 
1 Josmd lhi»e bad ansrstaNsitteiga 
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or show. "lliKrtha^” a bidglit little girl of ten; htA jnet finkihedi 80 i^]£|||b{^’ tKe 
flooTy 1 ^ wsa aVout oommenoing tke aanie HtMy action on her EMio eii^. 
In the Mine house, up8t^^% a looin filled with a wretched fiipalj. 

Thej^er had left early in the morning to try end find a job at the docks, ^he 
molh^, who is in ill-heidth, was sitting on a box, and two or three young boys, 
black as negroes, were 8<iuatting on the fioor. One boy, about fiVe years of age, 
was standing in front of the fire as naked as he was bom, bnt for an fild shawl 
cast oter him. In an adjoining room^ destitute of all famitme, two elder lads 
deep. The ceiling has fidlen down, and I could see daylight through it. In wet 
weather the state of mingled wet and dirt can be imagined. In another street, 
close at hand, the houses are being done up, so all the tenants have been turned 
out. At the top, however, of an otherwise empty house — a large one-*I found 
the most miseraUe case of all. The husband bad gone to try and find some work. 
The mother, twenty-nine years of age, was sitting on the only chair in the place, 
in front of a grate destitute of any fire. She. was nursing a baby only six weeks 
old, that had never had anything but one old rag round it. The mother had 
nothing hut a gown on, and that dropping to pieces ; it is all she has night or day. 
There were six children under thirteen years of age. They were' barefooted, and 
the few rags on them scarcely covered their nakedness. In this room, where was 
an unclothed infant, the ceiling was in holes. An old bedstead was in the room, 
and seven sleep in it of a night, the eldest girl being on the floor.' 

These pictures are appalling, and, to deepen the sense of the 
magnitude of the problem, I would remark that we have over and 
above the poverty-stricken masses here referred to an army of 900,000 
State paupers in Great Britain, and perhaps half a million of people 
more or less dependent upon State relief in Ireland. 

There are not so many classed as paupers in the latter country ; 
but considering the vast number of applications under the ‘ Arrears 
Act,’ and the numerous families in the West of Ireland needing 
special help to prevent starvation, I think this statement is within 
the mark. 

We have, therefore, nearly one and a half million paupers in the 
United Kingdom, besides a prodigious mass of people just one degree 
removed from pauperism, many of whom are only kept by private 
charity from sinking into the pauper class. 

1 believe that the number of people who are on the verge of 
pauperism^ and are more or less dependent upon charity for their 
support, is nearly as great as that of absolute paupers ; and it is 
probably within the mark to say that we have in the United Kingdom 
two to thfee millions of the pauperised class, or at all events of people 
who are unable to support themselves decently ; a great part, pro- 
bably the greater part of them, are drunken and profligate in their 
habits, and it would be difiScult to say whether misfortune or folly has 
done most to produce this deplorable result. 

Now, the point to which 1 wish to call attention Is that the bulk of 
this human depositor vice and 'poY&rty ii hereditary ; it has come 
down from past centuries and goes on little changed or ameliorated 
by the growing wealth and progress of the cimntry. Tlioi:^h the 
average inoouie of the middle class and respeetabie artisan dasi has 
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xoore ihm doubled wiiJim this oentuiyt tbe loiiest strstou is oo Ibtiil 
and beg^ly as in miy period of our bistoiy. 

Perhaps its actual ma^itude mi^notbe qtiit^ so gr^at as it once 
was, certainly its relative size is less, £or the daases ^ lowest 
have greatly increased, but the pressii^ question is bow to cdeaase the 
Augean^stable of this moral filth which underHes our niodeiw 
tion. 1 repeat that most of the evil is hereditary, it is bec^oeathed 
from parent to child ; the habits of the young are fontkSi such 
depraving influences that they can scarcely grow up different their 
parents, and the conclusion has been gradually forced upon rbe tiukt we 
shall never break the hereditary entail of pauperism and criteobs4bis 
country until we take fa/r more stringent means to save the cAUcIrm. 

In all our large cities there are hordes of little ragged Ulobins 
who live on the streets, earning money by trades closely akin to beg- 
ging. At night they sleep in pestilential fever-dens or low lodging- 
houses, where they see and hear everything that is vile ; they grow up 
devoid of moral sense, and drift in most cases into the wretched 
modes of life their parents pursued. I have been much Inought in 
contact with this class of children through a rescue work carried on in 
Liverpool during the past ten years. We have a home for destitute 
children where we train them for a few months and then emigrate 
them to Canada. None who have not come in contact with the 
refuse of our cities could believe what cruelty these childr^ often suffer 
from drunken parents ; they sometimes come into our home a mass 
of sores and bruises and covered with vermin, and more like 
mere animals than human beings. They often tremble when they 
hear that ‘ father ’ is coming to see them, and cry out with terror 
when ‘ mother ’ insists upon taking them away. It has been deeply 
impressed on my mind that unless we can get powers from the State 
to protect these children from the corrupting influences at home, we 
must resign ourselves to a never-ending stream of human degradation 
in our midst. It is true that the Education Act has done something 
to civilise these waifs and strays ; most of them are now in attendance 
at some school. In a ragged school of 1,000 chUdren that I am 
acquainted with, we found that the great majority of the children 
could read, which was not the case a few years ago. 

It is computed that in Liverpool out of 80,000 or 90,000 children 
of school-going age, only some 1,500 have not been reapbed l^our 
indefiktigable School Board ; but the home influences are so wi<^bdhed 
that probably 10,000 or more of these children are neitbar properly 
fed, clothed, nor housed, and are surrounded by such evil associations 
at home, that there is small chance of their leading a^ririuds a use- 
ful life, and we can predict, with certainty, that many of them will 
enter our prisons, penitentiaries, and workhouses. 

I have no doubt whatever, that if an invos^^tion were made 
into the causes that produce the crop of 8Q,(^ Alien 
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tbe del^Bixtg influences of earlf life accounted ino»b df it. ' : ; 

believe the time is at band wben the country will not tolerate 
th^ etate of things any longer. Adi the signs times |Mx>4aiitL 

an era of social reform is at hand ; new prim^ipks of legiiatidn 
wUl he introduced, and fresh powei% will be a&^ed and obtalged* to 
stem the tide of misery. I believe that the direction in which these 
powers must be sought lies in the mQr08tHctenforcerifmit of ^wr&rvtal 
obligations. We have far too long considered that children were the 
property of their parents, who were free to abuse, starve, or corrupt 
them, as they thought proper. We have forgotten that the State, 
which bears the consequences, should have a voice in the matter^ We 
accepted this principle in part when compulsory education was 
adopted^ which was vehemently opposed by the then advocates of ‘ the 
liberty of the subject.’ We require now a further extension of this 
principle ; we wish to make it obligatory on a parent to feed, clothe, 
and bring up his child in a decent manner ; we wish to make it a crime 
before the law for a drunken father to spend half his weekly wages in 
the public-house, and to starve his family on the remainder. I know 
that this view will encounter vehement protests from the doctrinaire 
opponents of State interference, but it may surprise some of thetn to 
learn that our freeborn offspring in America have already introduced 
this principle into their statute book. The descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts have made it a misdemeanour to 
neglect the proper care or up-bringing of children, and give exten- 
sive powers to charitable societies to take such children from their 
unworthy parents and deal with them as the State thinks best. I 
quote the last edition of this Act, revised last year as follows : — 

[Acts OP 1882 , Chapter 181 .] 

§ Whenever it shall he made to appear to any court or magistrate that 
within his jurisdiction any child under fom’teen years of age, by reason of 
orphanage, or of the neglect, crime, drunkenness or other vice of his , parents, is 
growing up without education or salutary control, and in circumstances exposing 
him to lead an idle and dissolute life, or is dependent upon public charity, such 
court or magistrate shall, after notice to the state hoard of health, lunacy, and 
charity, commit such child, if he has no known settlement in this Oommonweiilth, 
to the custody of said board, and if he has a known settlement, then to the over- 
seers of the poor of the city or town in which he has such settlement, except in 
the city of j^ston, and if he has a settlement in said city, then to the directors of 
public institutions of said city, until he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, or 
for any less time ; and the said hoard, overseers, and directors are authorised to 
make all needflil arrangements for the care and maintenance of children so com- 
mitted in some state, municipal or town institution, or in some respectable fltmily, 
and to discharge such children from their custody whenever the object of their 
commitment has been accomplished. 

The State of New Yoxk has the foUowieg ptavieiotis m its penal 
code: — , , 
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without lawful 6 x 01136 ; to perform a duty by law, impoaejd upou him to furui^ 
food, clothing, shelter, or medical attendance to minor, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour.* 

§ S89. Endmgwvag or hitaUh of child, — A person wltoi^aVing t^e care or 
custody of a minor, either — 

1. WilfaJly causes or permits the minor's life to be endal%er$dr ^ its health to 

be injured, or its morals to become depraved j or ^ 

2. Wilfully causes or permits the minor to be placed in such a siinfttion,.ov to 

engage in such an occupation, that its life is endangered, or its health is to 
be injured, or its morals likely to be impaired ; ^ ' 

Is guilty of a misdemeanour.^ > 

§ 2$0. Kmpera of ctmeert mloonSf ^c , — A person who admits to, or ai|dwii/ to 
remain in any dance-house, concert saloon, theatre or other place of entertabm^t, 
owned, kept, or managed by him, where wines or spirituous or malt liquors aire 
sold or given away, any child, actually or apparently under the age of fourWn' 
years, unless accompanied by a parent or guardian, is guilty of a mi^mneanour.* 

§ 291. Children not to heg, ^o.—A male child actually or apparently under the 
age of sixteen years, or a female child actually or apparently under the age of 
fourteen years, who is found — 

1. Begging or receiving or soliciting alms, in any manner or under s,ny pretence ; 
or 

2. Not having any home or other place of abode or proper guardianship ; or, 

3. Destitute of means of support, and being either an orphan, or living or 
having lived with or in custody of a parent or guardian who has been sentenced 
to imprisomuent for crime, or who has been convicted of a crime, against the 
person of such child, or has been adjudged an habitual criminal ; or 

4. Frequenting the company of reputed thieves or prostitutes, or a house of 
prostitution or assignation, or living in such a house either with or without its 
parent or guardian, or frequenting concert saloons, dance-houses, theatres or other 
places of entertainment, or places where wines, malt or spirituous liquors are sold, 
without being in charge of its parent or guardian ; or 

5. Coming within any of the descriptions of children mentioned in § 292, must 
be arrested and brought before a proper court or magistrate, as a vagrant, dis- 
orderly, or destitute child. Such court or magistrate may commit the child to any 
charitable, reformatory or other institution authorised by law to receive and take 
charge of minors, or may make any disposition of the child such as now is or 
hereafter may be authorised in the cases of vagrants, truants, paupers, or disorderly 
persons. 

Under these laws charitable societies .are incorporated in many of 
the American States, which search put cases of neglected children and 
bring them before the magistrates, and place large numbers in training 
institutions, or find them good hoines with the farmers in the far 
West. In passing, I may remark that am I informed that 51,000 
poor children have been taken from New York and emigrated to the 
far West in the past twenty-five years.® 

^ P^mithment Mitdemoanour. ^ ' 

15. A person convicted of a crime dedaxed to be a misdemeanour, for which no 
other punisbment is specially prescribed by this oodei or by aaqr oHner atat^toiy pro- 
vision in force at the time of the conviction and sentence, iapunisbable by imprison- 
ment in a penitentiary, or county gaol, for not more than one year, or by a fine of not 
more than five hundi^ dbilaxe. 

* I understand from an intereerirg letter in the SXmet of April 18, from Mr. 
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possess such powers m this mmi^f wikit e mass of 
iMigpM;ed cbUdren would come under their operatioo I We hare pro- 
hftbly fourfold as many neglected children in the United Kingdom as 
there are in America. What a revolution such laws would work in 
our midst if vigorously enforced 1 What a revelaUon they would 
make as to the conditions in which multitudes of our po«r struggle 
through life 1 Taking the pauperised and degraded class as three 
millions, there are probably three-quarters of a million children under 
fourteen years of age belonging to it Many of these are already in 
public institutions ; some 70,000 are being brought up in work- 
houses dr district schools, some 2d, 000 in certified industrial or re- 
formatory schools, and a vast number in orphanages or other institu- 
tions supported by private charity. I cannot obtain statistics of the 
latter class, but suspect that if all could be reckoned there would be 
found fully 150,000 children in Great Britain and Ireland brought up 
iu institutions at the public expense.^ It is owing to this that juvenile 
commitments for crime have largely diminished, and the nation is to 
be congratulated upon having done so much, hut I repeat there is still 
a large number of juveniles growing up amid conditions destructive 
of morality, 

I have little doubt that if the truth could be ascertained, there 
would be found from half a million to three-quarters of a million of 
children so destitute and neglected, that according to the laws 
existing in America they would become wards of the State. The 
first thought that strikes one is the hopeless magnitude of the pro- 
blem. Suppose we had the power of taking these children from their 


Tallack, that considerable abuses have arisen on account of the children being re- 
moved from New York before they had been properly trained and disciplined. 

* In addition to the above, there are in round numbers about 260,000 pauper 
children in the United Kingdom receiving outdoor relief, so that we may say, 
speaking broadly, that the total number of children dependent upon cliarity is about 
400>000. The exact Poor Law figures are as follows, being extracted from the 
reports issued fey the] Inspector appointed to visit the Eeformatory and Industrial 
Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and from the Eeports of the Local Govem- 
Boards for England and Wales, Sootlami, and Ireliid 

foteU mmber cf ChiUren wnder Sentence of Detention in Rtformcetory and 
Industrial Schools in Great Britain. 



Girl* Total 

19,037 

4,666 • 28,693 

In Ireland. 

936 

213 1,U9 

19,973 

4,869 24,842 

Total number of Damper Children under Sissteen in Dngland and Wales. 

Able-bodied 

Not able-bodied 

16,668 ’ 

88,690 indoor 

172,607 

34,626 outdoor 

Total , 

; • . 261,386 
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wretclied bauats, it wouM cost over tea tailUoasi .a year to keep them 
in public institutaona, and would ju^ dould© .tbe existing cost of 
pauperism in this country, £or the average cost bringing up 
children in existing inatitutions is about 20L per> .head mmuaUy, so 
that already the nation pays, either by rates or private idmrlty, 
about three millions a year to save its neglected aitd orphaned 
children. It could not be expected to pay ten milUons mo^e, 
especially as much of that money would be extracted , from the 
decent struggling poor to maintain the children of their dnmhaa and 
degraded neighbours. Besides, there is a just and growing dislike 
rearing children in public institutions. No fact is better attested thao 
the superiority of family training ; the children, even in the best in* 
stitutions, grow up very ignorant of the common duties of life, aiid 
little fitted to grapple with the difficulties or temptations of the world. 
Workhouse children, especially girls, do not turn out nearly so well 
as the children of the decent poor, and Scotland has acted on this 
belief, and disposed of her pauper children by boarding them out 
among respectable poor people, with excellent results. Edinburgh 
has gone so far as to break up her large orphan and charitable insti- 
tutions, and send the children back to private life, as long experience 
has testified that ‘ institution children ’ turn out so very poorly. 

With all this experience to guide us, it would never do to dream 
of erecting a huge system of State barracks to hold our swarms of 
neglected children. I could not face this problem bad I not a better 
remedy to offer. 

I point to that Greater Britain beyond the seas, the home of pro- 


In Scotland 

there were classed as dependants on the 1st of January, 1882, 36,712, of whom 
3,802 were orphans and 2,147 deserted, and out of which numbers 6,247 were boarded 
out on the 14th of May, 1882, viz. 2,127 with relatives, and 3,120 with strangers. 

In Ireland 

on the 7th of January, 1882, there were in the workhouses 11,412 healthy workhouse 
children under fifteen, and 2,332 orphans or deserted out at nurse ; and in addition 
there were 68,368 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland, which 
of necessity must represent a large number of children. 

To sum up, there were — 

In Great Britain and Ireland 

Children in industrial schools .... 

Pauper children in England and Wales - 

„ Scotland . . . . 

„ workhouses in Ireland 

„ at nurse in Ireland 

Children wholly dependent upon the State . , 

In lE^dition to th^ Ajtove must be reckoned the lafge number* of chUdreh repre* 
sented by the 68,368 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland. 
VoL- XIIL—No. 75 . 3 0 


. 24,842 

. 261,386 
. 36,7X2 

* 11,412 

3,332 

. . 336,684 
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|)ebples, bonest, indiistrioitt, and ^fttiotilj,'wbe#elii3teaaaa Ujfe is 
and confined as it is in this litt^ ialand. - " ^ 

America, Australia, Kew Zealand, and onr Other colonies, know 
little of those painM social problem that distract us ; they are not 
^cumbered teith hopeless deposits of hereditary poverty, they know 
nothing of that heritage of despair which is the only pattoony that 
itoasses of our people are bom to. Human life in those new countries 
is buoyant and sanguine, human effort is stimulated to the utter- 
most bjr the hopb of reward ; every one who is not WilMly idle expects 
to better his cohdition, a cheerful hum of busy aUd prosperous life 
meets one in all these growing countries, the atmosphere of hope is 
contagious, and the depression of our hereditary poor gives place to 
ehetgy and hope, when the bracing ozone of a new country is in- 
haled. 

One cannot but ask why have we allowed this deposit of human 
wretchedness to remain festering in our midst, like a moral cesspool, 
when it might have been convertsed into rich alluvial soil in our vast 
colonies, bearing the golden fruit of countless happy homes. The 
reply given, we fear, must he that the doctrine of laissez^favre, so 
sedulously taught hy our earlier economists, tied the hands of the 
State from any interference with what are called ‘ natural laws.’ It 
was held that human sin and misery were the legitimate product of 
all old societies, and that we must not meddle with the laws of 
nature. This detestable philosophy of selfishness is now dying out ; 
we are finding that even self-interest demands the eradi6ation of the 
ulcer, but above all we are feeling that ^ristianity teaches the care 
of our poor helpless brethren ‘ who have fallen among thieves.’ We 
are scandalised, and rightly so, at the contrast between the religion 
we profess and the national life we lead ; we wish to yoke together the 
ethics of Christianity and the maxims of State policy, ari-c? I feel con- 
vinced that in State-aided emigration^ on 'philanthropic principles, 
lies the real practical remedy for the chief evils that afflict our nation. 

What we really need is a bridge to span the gulf which lies 
between the destitution of our great cities and the virgin fields of 
CaifiSda and Australia. 

It is true that this bridge has already been crossed by nSuifcitudes 
of thriving emigrants ; it is true that the great Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities beyond the seas are the product of the emigrant ships that 
left obr shores without State aid ; but these were the bone and muscle 
of our country, the young, the strong, the vigorous, who could help 
themselves. The destitute and degraded masses have never contributed 
much to the work of colonisation ; without means, without hope or 
energy, they have rotted in our midst from generation to generation, 
and will continue to do so if left to themselves. But another question 
arises here. What use could the colonies make of l^ese wretched 
people if they were sent there? Their habits are fixed for life, 
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have no knowledge of usefni nor do they poae^ 

physical strength alad energy to cope with the new conditions of 
^.existence. . . . ' . v ^ . .r . ‘ 

life is no child’s play in the colonies. , Pec^ev^o;ck harder than 
they do at home, and these demoralised creature^^ vdth . enfeebled 
frames and mendicant hahits, would be a nuisajKws to .the sto 
famers of the J^ew onl^ hi^e lies in 

drm ; this is the main scope of my argument. We eanno^t dor- 
selves of our adult pauperism, but we can save the child|r^ |f we 
resolve to . do so } there is a boundless field in the colonies for 
out these neglected little ones: We have tested it and fon^ it a 
perfect mine of wealth in Canada, and no way has ever been devised 
so inexpensive and so fruitful of good results as this emigration 
scheme. , ^ 

Since Miss Eye commenced in 1869, some 10,000 poor children 
have been sent to Canada, and, with few exceptions have been 
absorbed into the healthy rural life of that colony, and a^e now- doing 
far better than could have been brought about by any agency in ym 
old country. 

I am intimately acquainted with the Liverpool scheme, which has 
rescued 1,200 children in the last ten years. Probably 95 per cent- 
of these are now leading happy lives abroad. The very few follures 
that have occurred have taken place with children too old and too 
demoralised to be safely sent abroad. When the age is not over j^^^ 
and sufficient training, say three to six months, can ^be giv^in,.a 
-Christian institution before' planting out., success is alpqqstt cfs^p. 
There will .be fewer failures .than in ordinary middle-class fomilies in 
this country. We find fant^more homes in Canada offering than we 
can snpply with children. The fiuriners often lose their own chi^c(ren, 
by their early marriage and settlement in life, and a^e,, anxious, to 
have the cheerful company of a child. They find also early use, even 
for a child among the cows and poultry and the work pf a farmyard. 
.ChHdren are in fact a treasure in a thinly-populated country like 
Canada, instead of a burden as they often^ are p.t home. , We take 
ieifectiial gimrantees against ill-treatment, and require regul^ 
•attendance at school and church, and specified wages aftm: a certain 
age# The children are . regularly visited every year and repor^d 
upon by the fanners who take, them, as well as hy the adjacent,cl^:gy- 
men. I believe the , children experience more comfort a|^^ 
treated with as much kindness as in the average ^ pur 

respectable artisans ; in many cases they are adopted . an4 m^e 
heim by farmers who are childless, and the contmt to the ut^r 
misery in which we find them here is almost ^magical. But tlm 
rescued children are after all but a drop in the . bucket. For 
every feundred we take away there are thousand lefo'behind, eqi»§^ 
xniBerable and uncaied for, and the question X wish to put is. Can ,we 
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not, by means of laws snch as the United States possess, sescoe 
th^'oMidren of drunkards and bad women, and give them a happy 
career in Canada in place of a lodgment in our prisons, workhouses, 
or asylums, to which they are obviously destined at home? .. Ought 
the State which has to pay the penalty of this neglect to wait 
patiently until the evil is done? Is it to have such an c^erstrained 
regard for parental rights, when it has to bear the melancholy con- 
sequences? Nay, is it right, from a moral and Christian standpoint, 
to permit the little ones to grow up to a future of certain misery, 
when it has the power to save them if it choose to exert it ? 

I am fully alive to one great objection : it is said, by dispossessing 
these dissolute parents of their offspring you encourage them to be 
still more vicious, you remove one more restraint upon self-indul- 
gence; they will only too readily throw their children upon the 
State, and spend in drunkenness and vice the money that should go 
to Support their offspring. There is much force in this view. I 
would not too easily absolve parents from their duties, and would 
make neglect of children a penal offence, and only resort to compul- 
sory emigration after exhausting all other means of making the 
parents do their duty. In the last resort, I would lay the cost of 
emigrating on the parent, and extract it, where possible, by legal 
process. 

But in the adjustment of these rival obligations, I would turn the 
scale in favour of the child. It is far more important, after all, to 
save the child than to punish the parent. The hope of a better future 
lies in the one direction ; the evil in the other is temporary and will 
pass away, or greatly abate, as that corrupt generation dies out. It 
is the clear interest of the State to protect itself against a fresh crop 
of criminals and paupers, and this duty it should discharge, even 
though weighted with some lesser drawbacks. 

Further, the cost of the emigration scheme is far less than that 
of training at home. We reckon that 15^. per head covers all ex- 
pesnses, including a few months’ preparatory training, outfit, passage, 
&c. The average cost of each child in the Metropolitan workhouse 
scbdols is nearly 25 per annum. About 11,000 pauper children 
are brought up in these large establishments, at a cost to the rate- 
payers of London of 250,000Z. per annum. Probably each dhild is 
kept on the average five years, costings say, 120^. in all. We could 
rescue and plant out for life eight children for the expense that onr 
poor-law guardians spend upon each child. We insure a faf better 
prospect in after life, and we do something to relieve the intolerable 
pr^ure in our overcrowded cities. Had our pauper autborities 
permitted it, agencies such as Miss Bye’s, Miss McPherson’s, 
or ours in Liverpool, would have gradually drained away most of 
these pauper children ; but,, with a blindness that is incomprebensible, 
they have preferred hiding them together at vast expense, and re- 
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fused, until quite lately, to Allow emigration to be tried. The time 
will come when this suicidal policy will be held up to ridicule by 
some future satirist, as Dickens exposed the ‘ Bumbles ’ of his day. 

A system of officialism is interested in keeping up all these insti- 
tutions, and so long as it is allowed to dominate, the emigration 
scheme wifi be tabooed. All sorts of imaginary evils will be at- 
tributed to it, and currency given even to deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions. The writer of this article can state that what he has written 
of the Liverpool experiment is strictly correct. He has conversed 
with many eye-witnesses from Canada, who have visited the children 
on the spot, and have fully confirmed all the reports of our excellent 
matron. 

The Local Government Board, under its able President, Sir 
Charles Dilke, has recently removed the interdict upon the emigra- 
tion of pauper children, and I trust the time will soon come when 
those dreary barracks will be emptied of their little prisoners, who 
will thus taste the sweets of natural family life on the soil of Canada 
or our other colonies. There is, however, one condition I would insist 
upon — the neglected children of our slums and workhouses must be 
depauperised before they can be received into good and respectable 
homes. Decent people cannot be expected to take repulsive children, 
using bad language and telling lies, to live as inmates of their house- 
holds. They must be made lovable and attractive, and this is really 
the kernel of the whole question. I attach, therefore, the utmost im- 
portance to preparatory training under a kind and Christian matron. 
The great success of our work has sprung from that circumstance^ 
There are many ladies specially fitted for training children ; it is a 
natural gift ; and the work must be confided to such, or it will prove 
a failure. Once or twice, well-intentioned attempts were made to 
introduce corrupted girls into Canada, in order to rescue them, and it 
nearly wrecked the whole scheme. It would not be difficult to excite 
a prejudice against all child-emigration, if it were conducted inju- 
diciously. The children must be sent young, and only after careful, 
affectionate tiuining. The best age is from six to twelve. We can 
place any number of little girls even at six years old. Such girls aire 
just the class we need most to save. They suffer most from the absence 
of honae life. Girls depend upon personal affection more than boys. 
Nothing is more certain than that trainings even in the best xn&nagsd 
institutions, is unwholesome for girls ; and what are we to say of 
crowds that frequent the streets of our great cities, quite unoared f^, 
'"Nafaring and seeing eveiything vile, and certainly growing up to a 
dark and ruined future? The crowds of fallen women come mostly 
from this class ; and surely it is a crying shamd that happy homes 
await such girls beyond the seas, and we have no power to trans&r 
them to these, but leave them to pr^ and to be preyed upon in the 
slums of our great towns. The surplus of female population in Gxeat 
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is one of our groatest diffioidties, Tlw wagos of feoutXe 
liro miserably low. TWe are thovaiaiids of -respectable 
weened in London wearing tbems^ves out to earna Hvin^ oc,as Miss 
■4%e toikl^ it, a « dying/ of fi?e sliiUings per, week, at stitching ^twelve 
fourteen hours a day^ Can we not do something to relieye rtto 
hopelosS mass of female pove%^l Every hundred girls we emigrate, 
4m that extent relieiee the stri^vat home, and fmmishes the colonies 
wi^ much-wanted female servants, and afterwards with good wives 
and mothers- Id all our colonies women are scarce, men predominate. 
Women are prized there as th^ are underrated through auperahun- 
dance here. What can be a truer work of philanthropy than to 
rectify this disparity of sexes, and to transfer to happier shores these 
neglected female children, who ate in danger of perishing at home, 
but m%ht become happy, honest mothers of a stalwart race of colonists 
abroad ? 

‘ The neglected children of our towns are in many cases orphaned 
df one parent or both. Few persons are aware of the vast numbers of 
widows in our midst — the great mortality among sailors accounts for 
much of it. Over four thousand British seamen including hshermen 
Were drowned last year, most of them leaving widows and families. 
Liverpool is Ml of sailors’ widows. I have been in the haHt of meeb* 
weekly class of teee hundred poor widows for some years, pasb 
Many of them have to live on less than five shillings per week^ and often 
.hftte to bring up children by eking out that slender allowance from 
charity. - Thfr children roam about fhe streets when the mother is 
^natboixt^ end much juvenile depravity comes from this source* 1 
teg^ard these semi-orphan children as just the class most suitable for 
cm%rabk>n. From no fault of their own, the poor moth^s are quite 
(Unahtef o tram them furoperlyi, and when they enu be ©migrated along 
with tbeir famiHea with a fair chance of success, it is highly desirable- 
i wHl Bum up in a few words what might be doue for the State 
4^ a large system of juvenile ^nigration. Our hereditary pauper 
iiisa costs the State lOfOOOfiOOl, yearly, and probably as much move 
ia in private charitsy. Grimes which^^rings mainly firom Ibis 
«2a«i|^te)about 15,000,000^; a year, making ademand Upon the natiem 
«f 2iij000^000^. annixally, or mere t^n the interest of our national 
debt, or: ^about the cost of our army and navy. By rescuing the 
of that dass we should probably stop in of; a 

generationmere than half of this outlay. Now,^ what would be coat 

emigrating, my, 50^)00 children a year ? or put it at the utmost 
100,00© children ? At IfiL per head it would amount to 1,500, 000{. 
jSiusiiAlly^^and the saving to the State might ultimately aandunt, to 
15|O0O^OOOL annually. . - . « 

• • dt nm well aware that no Bildh vast sdbeme is possible at preaeat^ 

'hut r^fKw can bemo^haim^inpresentiiig fin 

eoonoimoal aipect tMs great question# Were it pofisiblo to put an 
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end M wm hereiitary paupemm atnd 

ciinie, wte laiglit weH iatm^ ridk aisd l&ooii^enieiioe. 

State officialism, iiowever, mtwt not oondnet tliis eoKperinient 5 it is 
the humanising influence of loving hearts that adorns udll make it suc- 
cessful. AH that I ask the State to do is to remove veacalioas TestiiotionB 
and to giv^some encouragement. By arrangement With the €aaadian 
Government, a system of pauper emigration may be eariaed out with 
adequate inspection to prevent abuses. Those various eharitable 
societies which have sprung up may be permitted to take away not 
only pauper but reformatory children, and the Education Boards 
should be authorised to strengthen their machinery, so as to brihg 
within their care the neglected children of our towns who are evi- 
dently going to ruin. 

They should be permitted and encouraged to dispose of these poor 
waifs through emigration agencies of a trustworthy kind. A certain 
amount of aid could be given by Government to supplement private 
efforts, but the main stress must continue to be laid upon private 
unselfish philanthropy. I should advise that, as the work expands, 
a wise, but not meddlesome, system of State supervision be exercised, 
for, no doubt, abuses would creep in if not carefully watched. 

But the field for benevolent action is almost boundless, and no 
needless or vexatious interference of the red-tape description should 
be permitted to hamper individual effort. 

I have devoted this article to one particular branch of social 
reform, but there are other departments scarcely less clamant. The 
Legislature is far behind public opinion in dealing with the temper- 
ance question. Had the aim of Government been to make us a 
nation of drunkards, it could hardly have devised a better system than 
we possess. We waste about 130,000,000?. annually bn intoxicating 
drink, probably one-third of which might be saved in a few years, if 
the Legislature would give the same amount of attention to this 
subject which it does to the affairs of Egypt, the Transvaal, or 
Afghanistan. But Parliament is too much taken up with ‘ la haute 
politique ’ to find time for more than an afternoon in the session to 
discuss such trivial matters. It is true that they lie at the founda- 
tion of the national well-being, but they do not supply material for 
party warfare. The time may come when the neglect of these social 
questions will exact a terrible vengeance on the w^lthier classes. 
Anciept Borne fell from her total neglect of social reforms ; the first 
French revolution was the penalty of neglecting the masses ; the 
modem dynamite conspiracies are the conseqrMaice of past ages of 
misgovernment and neglect of the poor. If we do not away 
the foul sewage that stagnates at the base of otlr social fabric, we 
inevitably prepare terrible disasters for our descendants. In these days 
of popular rights and unlimited licence of speech and pen, it is never 
safe to count upon immunity because the * dumb, driven cattle ’ have 
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n®fc,inade a mighty noise. It is far better to anticipate the thunder- 
bolt by drawing off the electric fluid. It is foolish to wait until the 
volcano is in motion before we legislate. We have acted on this 
principle in Ireland, and we see the results. Good legislation, when 
it comes too late, loses all its grace. It is accepted without grati- 
tude as an extorted right. Let us he wise in time, and not allow the 
slumbering democracy under our feet to extort boons without grati- 
tude, which far-seeing statesmanship should offer freely before they 
are demanded. 


Sam PEL Smith. 
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WHy SEND MORE IRISH TO AMERICA f 

‘Irish’ and ‘Ireland’ we always say; but let it never be fowotteil 
that those names cover a fallacy. The Irish trouble baa its seat 
in the Celtic provinces alone. Ulster— Teutonic, Protbstanti and 
thnving-is contented with the Union, though certain, 
politicians who hope to prosper by the revolution would fain.’per- 
Buade her that she is not. Mr. Godkin, in a paper which apbeared 
m this Keview some months ago, took English writers to task for 
their want of feeling in criticising the Irishman’s version of Irish 
history as it might have been if English tyranny had not inter- 
fered, That the version is imaginative Mr. Godkin seems, to 
admit; and it appears somewhat hard that England shotold be called 
upon, for the sake, of flattering Irish fancy with pensive dreams of 
Tara’s Halls, to tiike upon herself the guilt of destroying a civilisa- 
tion which never existed and never was likely to exist. Speculation 
about unfulfilled oontingencies is seldom safe or fruitful; yet it Is 
not very difficult to ray what, if English tyranny had not interfered 
the course of Irish history would have been. Ilie stHmgM reee the 
race whidi conquered against enormous odds at LcmdondeRw’aad 
Newtown Butler, recruited by immigration from Sootlaad and 
pressing onwards from the North, would gradually have erulaved 
the weaker race or driven it into the sea. That the political trt- 
dency of the Irish is to despotism, disregard of life, and svmpathv 
with sUvery, is Mr. Godkin’s own observation. England, ther^I 
You XIII.— No. 7^. 3 P * 
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is iresponaible for the introduction of Parliamentary government into 
Cdtio Ireland. But she is also r^ponsible for the preservation of 
the Cdtic race. 

The British Government is now on the right track. Over-popu- 
lation is the root of the evil, and emigration is the true remedy. In 
districts over which cereals will not ripen and which Mature Ims 
destined for grazing knds, misery and barbarism have multiplied on 
the bruti^, precarious, and philoprogenitive potato. In its essential 
character the question of Celtic Ireland is the Isle of Skye question 
on a large scale. But Celtic Ireland is Roman Catholic, it is full of 
bitter memories, and its seventy seats in Parliament make it the 
prey of politicians who subsist upon the wretchedness of the people, 
and, so far from promoting, do their best to obstruct, measures of 
material relief and improvement, the success of which would be fatal 
to their trade. 

Emigration is the true remedy. Agrarian legislation, which 
roots the people to the soil, can only aggravate the evil ; and such, 
too probably, will be the effect of the Land Act and all the measures 
of that kind. The object and the chief test of all legislation re- 
specting land must be the increase of production, which alone can 
improve the lot of the whole people. It is yet to be seen whether 
t^e Irish farmer under the new system will produce more. It is 
doubtful even whether he will be more independent. The first bad 
harvest will probably throw him into the hands of the money-lender, 
who is sometimes the real landlord of countries supposed to be 
free from landlordism, and who never reduces interest, while the 
ordinary landlord sometimes reduces rents. Peasant proprietorship 
is attractive, and has great political advantages, especially when 
Agrarian Socialism is abroad. But the peasant proprietor is apt to 
be a troglodyte. Even on this continent, the classic land of terri- 
torial democracy, the set of population, as the people grow quicker- 
witted and fonder of society, is to the cities. The cultivator of one 
of the great farms in the West produces with a hundred men as 
much wheat^as a thousand French peasants ; and it seems far from 
^rtain that the American a century hence will not be a dweller in 
•cities fed by scientific agriculture on a large scale. 

In the way of political change, apari from the repeal of the 
Union, riiere is apparently not much to Ido done. Ascendency, so far 
as laws are concerned, is a thing of the past. The Pope himself 
bears witness that in no other country the government of which is 
not Roman Catholic is Roman Catholicism so well treated as in 
Ireland. It is not very likely that a policy so liberal in that respect 
is very illib^al in others. What, then, is there left to be reformed ? 
My fiimid Mr, Motley puts the case, we may be sure, as ably and 
strongly ^ it can possibly be put in favour of what he styles the 
Irish Revolution. Yet he has nothing to bring forward except 
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defects in locfil institutions, wMo^ not much worse than those 
which exist in England, and which, together with those in England, 
everybody is willing to remedy when a little breathing time from 
disturbance is allowed. Mr. Morley would hardly propose, in the 
present stat^ of the country, at once to hand over the police to local 
and elective boards. He and the other advocates of self-government 
for Ireland cannot seriously believe that the people of England and 
Scotland would quietly look on while all the men in Ireland of their 
race and religion were butchered or driven from their homes by the 
Celts. Absenteeism has been a crying evil ; that it has such stones 
as this and Tory aristocracy tied round its neck, is the great weak^ 
ness of the cause of national civilisation in its struggle with the 
Irishry. To prevent the aggregation of estates and sever Irish from 
English heritages, primogeniture and entail ought long ago to 
have been abolished. Other prospect of materially mending matters 
by legislation, apart from the repeal of the Union, it is not easy to 
see. 

Mr. Morley seems to think that the Irish, if left to themselves, 
would adopt Protection. A precious ^remedy for suffering caused by 
poverty and over-population ! Suppose England were to retaliate 
and shut out Irish cattle and butter. Boycotting is a game at 
which more than one can play. It is idle to think of forcing manu- 
factures into existence in a country where there is hardly any coal. 
Something like two millions, I suppose, of Irish have found sub- 
sistence in the manufacturing and commercial cities of Great Britain, 
where their constant inflow has miserably depressed and degraded 
the British artisan. If these people, with their proportion of the 
coal, were to be ferried over to Ireland, what would Ireland gain by 
that proceeding ? 

Emigration, once more, is the remedy ; but it must be emigration 
of that sort which, instead of merely affording a measure of immediate 
relief, wdll put an end to the evil. There is little use in merely 
taking here and there emigrants enough just to bring the’subsistence 
of the population for the time above the famine line. This process 
is designated as depletion, and, as in the case of blood-letting, fresli 
repletion will ensue. The people having for the moment a little 
more food will multiply all the faster; soon the famine liqe wiB 
again be reached, and the cycle of wretchedness will revolve on^ 
more. What is wanted is the clearance of districts, and the repAomr 
tiou of them when cleared to the purpose of grazing, to which idoue 
they are adapted, and for which alone they can be pgrofitsMy w- 
ployed, especially in face of the vast and increasihg importation of 
foreign wheat. It would be better surely to clear a limited disteict, 
tranrferring its inhabitants to happier homes, than to deplete ono of 
much larger extent. 

Then comes the question, Whither are the emigrants to go ? It 
3p2 
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has Mfcberto been taken almost as a matter of course that they f^ould 
^ to the United States or Canada. But it is time that the point 
should be considered. These people have been the dupes and victims 
of political incendiarism in their own country. Is it wise to send 
them where they will be the dupes and victims of political in- 
cendiarism again, as assuredly they will be if they come here? Is 
it wise to send them where they wUl swell the ranks of the enemies 
of England, already numerous enough on this Continent? The vote 
of sympathy with Home Rule passed almost unanimously at the very 
time of the Phoenix Park murders by tbe ardently ‘ loyal ’ Parliament 
of Canada shows you what the Irish Vote can do even in a British 
dependency. Of American Fenianism one would not have you form 
any exaggerated idea. Though new life has been put into it, as well 
as into Agrarian Socialism, by your concessions and falterings, it is 
not believed by any one here to be nearly so strong as Mr. Morley 
fancies. The sum of money which it has extracted from Irish 
labourers, Irish servant girls, and Tammany demagogues, is large, 
but nothing like large enough for an invasion of Ireland. The 
native Americans are against it, and will lend it no sort of aid. Still 
it wields a large vote ; it is compact, which is always an immense 
advantage where rival factions are bidding against each other for 
support, and the party to which it belongs is just coming into power. 
Its last chance is to embroil England with the United States, and in 
this it may possibly succeed, either by a raid on Canada or by forcing 
American politicians to take a hostile line on some diplomatic 
question. There is a naturalisation law which, if carried into effect, 
would exclude immigrants from the immediate exercise of political 
power, but upon its administration entire reliance cannot be placed. 
Are there no Crown colonies, is there no foreign country, to which 
the surplus population of Ireland might be sent, and where the Celt 
might, by the improvement of his condition, material and moral, be 
gradually made fit for the exercise of political power ? Coming out 
here in the state in which he is, he uses his vote as a’ shillelah ; he 
blmdly follows priests or the vilest demagogues he can find ; while 
as a labourer he is very valuable, he is politically the bane of the 
community whose franchise he receives ; his fatal influence threatens 
with ruin every Anglo-Saxon polity^ and Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
throughout the World. We as well as you have a terribly deep 
interest in this question of emigration. Canada shudders at the 
thought of receiving a wholesale consignment of Agrarian Terrorists, 
with faces such as we see depicted in the photographs of the Irish 
Trials, though her politicians and herj party joumaRsts, restrained 
by fear of the Irish vote, dare 'not proclaim on the housetop that 
which is everywhere whispered in the ear. 

If the emigrants could be shipped straight through to the North- 
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west, like goods m boad, without leaving stragglers, and there 
permanently settled, it is very likely that in that vast and remote 
expanse their political venom naight be dissipated and lost. But 
would they stay where they were set down ? That is what many 
besides myself doubt. The Irish Celt is not really a fiwmer 5 he has 
none of th# qualities of the pioneer ; he is not accustomed to a very 
severe climate ; he is excessively clannish and cannot bear to live 
apart. Dotted down on farms at a distance from each other, it 
seems too probable that the emigrants would soon despond, use their 
shanties for fuel, and decamp to join their kinsmen in the United 
States. As navvies, working in gangs on the Pacific Hailway, they 
might do well. 

I have often urged those who had the conduct of Irish emigration, 
if this continent was to be the receptacle, to turn their attention to 
the Southern States. In the South there is no Feniahism; the 
political questions are all of a totally different kind, and the Irishman 
will not find a fellow-conspirator in the Negro, whose cruel and 
insolent oppressor he has always been ; a fact which somewhat mars 
our appreciation of the patriot eloquence of Erin. 

You are too much possessed with the idea that to these countries, 
because they are new, every addition of population, no matter of what 
kind or quality, must be welcome. New the countries are in age, but 
they are old in progress ; in one country they have run through a 
cycle of Europe. Pauperism is already upon us. The market for all 
the lighter callings is overstocked, and I doubt whether in Old Canada 
there is much demand even for mechanics, though there is still a 
demand for farm labourers and domestic servants, 

I do not want to go into the general Irish question. Mr. Morley 
seems to believe it possible that you may out of znere weariness con* 
sent to the dismemberment of the kingdom. Shameful as the 
thought is, there seems to be in England such a relaxation of political 
fibre, that one cannot but tremble. If no sense of honour, no 
memory of past greatness, no feeling of responsibility towards these 
unhappy people themselves, whose independence would be a barbarous 
and murderous anarchy, will suffice to brace you for another effort, 
think what a hostile Ireland at your side, with two millions of allies 
in your own island and American Fenianism to boot, would be. 
Armed with the political power which has been indiscriminately 
bestowed on him, and which in your cities he ow^ to the profligate 
legislation of 1867, the Celt has risen to destroy your Commonwealth. 
So deal with his attempt that he shall not feel encouraged to 
it, but become henceforth a law-abiding citizen, content id share 
instead of ruining the superior civilisatioD. Thera is no nihese road 
to peace or rest. The Crimes Act has shown you what firmness will 
do ; every one who knew the Iiiidi character confidently predicted 
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seat to the gallows while the xeal culprits go free* This scene of 
lantital treachery and betrayal dispels the halo which a Mnister 
^^mpathy had cast round the cause of Terrorism and Aseassinatimi. 
llie rebellion of the knife has been beaten; you have still to deal 
with the rebellion of the vote. Mr. Morley threatens you at the next 
general election with the Irish constituencies and with thirty Englisb 
constituencies, in which the scale is turned by the Irish voters. 
Those thirty English constituencies are in your national councils 
secret but ever-flowing fountains of poltroonery and treason. But 
why should there be any scale to turn? Why cannot all loyal 
citizens for one hour lay faction aside and save the country? Faction 
is the only real peril of England ; one hour of a united Parliament 
would long ago have quelled such enemies. I call it a rebellion of 
the vote, and a vote used avowedly for the purpose of wrecking 
Parliament and the Commonwealth is just like any other weapon, 
which must be wrested out of the rebel’s hand, Mr. Morley can 
hardly help seeing by this time that Conciliation fails to conciliate ; 
the abuse poured by the Irish on the philo-Celtic Liberals is^ only 
one degree less foul than that poured on the most avowed enemies 
of disunion. Where is the use of cajoling men who subsist by 
disunionist passion, who will be your mortal enemies till you have 
granted dismemberment, and your mortal enemies when you 
have granted it ? The future of Anglo-Saxon civilisation through- 
out the world, let me say once more, may depend on your constancy 
in dealing with this rebellion. 

I have said that the native Americans do not sympathise with 
Fenianism. This I maintain, notwithstanding what has been written 
by Mr. Q-odkin, who is a very eminent journalist and a very excellent 
man, but an Irishman, and a strong Nationalist in sentiment, if not 
in name, as every reader of his journal must know. I have talked to 
scores of native Americans and watched their press. Some of the 
demoqratio papers are Fenian, and Mr. Godkin can tell why, Assassi- 
natiofi, dynamite, bloodthirsty bluster, and delirious lying make the 
same iinp3?ession on all moral and civilised men. The aptitiide for 
mtiiaictpal self-government, with which Mr. Morley credits the Iri^t 
has be^ displayed to the full satisfactmn of the taxpayer and of all 
(depeot citizens in the Irish-ridden cities of the Union, Nor have the 
pative Americans quite forgotten the war, and the rising of the Irish 
retainers of the slave power in New York. The British Government 
.will be too wise to throw Amerkan opinion into an adverse attitude 
by .4^iaj:p demands.for extradition, or for an interference on which the 
Waebington Government eould not venture if the case were its own# 
iBut it nmy safely treat as a pirate any foreigner who enters tire 
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Bnm dominies and tries to stir tip dvil war. is an established 

piindple of the law of nations that any individnai of a nation 
war against the citizens of any other nation, they being at peace, 
forfeits his allegiance, and becomes an outlaw and a pirate.* So said 
Andrew Jackson, and the American Grovemment maintained the 
pnnciple ift a case which was more than extreme* Kati?e Aniiterioans 
will not wish to renounce it now. 

Gojldwin Sjam. 


Toronto : May 1883. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST WBIGGERK 


The * Desultory Reflections of a Whig,’ contributed by Lord Cowper to 
the May number of this Review, have suggested the present paper. 
On the nature and merits of Whiggery, Lord Cowper speaks with 
peculiar authority. His character and accomplishments, his social 
position, and the fact that he has filled a high and difficult office of 
State, combine to make him a singularly apt illustration of all that is 
best in Whiggery. The name ‘ Whig ’ has within the last fifty years 
lost a good deal of its old significance. The late Sir Robert Inglis 
used to describe himself as ‘ a Whig of 1 688 ; ’ and even the associations 
of that sacred date, and the shade of Lord Somers, will not save us 
from ineptitude, for I find that Mr. Newdegate is ‘attached to the 
principles of the Constitution as established in 1688.’ But Lord 
Cowper is a Whig of a very different type, and anything which he 
has to say on this matter deserves our respectful attention. In his 
‘Desultory Reflections’ he has described the principles of the 
political inquiry which he undertook before identifying himself 
with any party, and the results to which that inquiry led him. I 
am anxious, in the following pages, to describe the process which 
conducted a younger and a much more insignificant member of 
a Whig family to a very different conclusion. 

Vi' In relation to this subject. Lord Cowper and I start from the 
game point. Lord Cowper says, ‘ I was bom of a family Which has 
professed Whig principles for more than two hundr^ years : in 
fact, ever since the word Whig was first invented.’ As regards the 
pure blood of Whiggery, I can claim as good a descent. A family 
which rose to greatness in the upheaval of the Reformation, which 
contribiited a martyr to the popular cause under the Stuarts, which 
allied itself with Fox in the civil strife of the last century, and in 
this produced the chief author of the first Reform Bill, will be 
admitted to be more deeply steeped than most in the traditions of 
Whiggery, I accompany Lord Cowper a step further ; for 1 aln proud 
of this descent, and revere with ali my heart the histcnrio Whiggery of 
the past. When i was at Harrow, it fell to my lot to win the prize 
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for aji essay on influenee of Parliamentary oratory ; 

and the Baity Td^mpk^ in reviewing the proceedings of the 
speech-day on which this essay was recited, said, ^The young author 
bore the historical name of Kussell, and he was really reviewing the 
forerunners and the fellow-workers of his own ancestors in describing 
the rhetofical powers of the elder and the younger Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Burke, Canning, and Grey. He was also faithful to the 
political creed of his house, for the whole essay was a denunciation 
of the Tories, a eulogy of the Whigs, and an insinuation that the 
highest of earthly strifes has been the Whig struggle for civil and 
religious liberty. The well-known constitutional note of Lord 
Russell was heard in every page.’ 

But in spite of this hereditary predisposition to Whiggery, I can 
say with Lord Cowper that ‘I soon reflected that neither my father ' 
nor any other of my family for whom I felt any respect would have 
ellowed a mere sentiment to influence them, or would have wished it 
to influence their descendant in so grave a matter. I very soon re- 
solved that my deliberately formed opinions should determine what 
party I should belong to, and that I would not fall into the fatal error 
of twisting my opinions into accordance with a party adopted from 
other considerations.’ So, like Lord Cowper, I betook myself to the 
study of history, in the hope that I might derive from the records 
of the past some light to guide the present and illuminate the 
future. 

The first result of the inquiry was, that I was abundantly confirmed 
in my previous admiration of historic Whiggery. I know nothing 
finer than the courageous consistency with which the great Whig 
families led and fostered the cause of popular freedom at a time 
when, in curious opposition to what we now see, the profession of 
Whiggery meant royal disfavour, social ostracism, and perpetual ex- 
clusion from profit and power. But, unlike Lord Cowper, I seemed 
to see that the men who then led the popular party, and fought for 
those reforms which we have since attained, were regarded as the 
extreme, rather than the moderate, reformers of their time. The Wh% 
of a hundred years ago seemed to stand, in relation to current politics, 
where the Radical stands to-day. The moderate reformers, whom 
Lord Cowper so much admires, did not so much advance as retard the 
triumph of their party. Up to 1832 the name of Whig seems 
synonymous with the most enterprising and aggressive politics of the 
hour. Since that date the spirit of modern Liberalism hasmitea^on 
the scene, and political opinion has developed itself with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. Of the reforming party in politios, it may be as 
truly said as of the Baconian philosophy, that ‘ a point whidi yester- 
day was invisible is its goal to^ay, and wUl he its starting-post to- 
morarowt* The ourrents oi modem thought move so rapidly, that ; we 
someUmes forget thkt the commonplaoes of political belief to-day 
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feem ago ih» ridiouled 4ooti^^ of it tisi^ed aad 

So iar, te6fore!i lo long, as Wbiggea^ ^ «t«ed 

ov^ odK)st vigorous reformers, it demands and f eomves tibe liomi^ ^ 
'Wodem'Ea^csaliaDEi. .. . 

- But during the last &% years it has fallen out of ita old place in 
the political system, it has dreaded and shrunk from the modem 
^iki4 and, as a penalty, it has its held on the minds of those 
who deelme to live exclusively on the worship of the pasti As long 
as Whiggery led the van of progress, it had a unique glory and 
a distmctive work. But from the moment that it abandon^ its 
function of leadership to modern Liberalism, it ceased, in my, 
judgment, to have any proper reason for existing. Let me make 
my meaning a little clearer. As far as Whiggery m^ely favours 
gentle and almost imperceptible changes, while endeavouring to 
cheek rapid and clearly marked reforms, it is praotically tanta^ 
mount to Conservatism, Old-fashioned Toryism, of the merely hope- 
less and obstructive sort, has of cou^ a reason and an office of its 
own< Liberalism, by which I understand the desire for swift and 
serviceable change, claims the whole heart and energy of many 
of us. 

Moderate Conservatism, which does not absolutely refuse to change, 
but likes to change as gently, as cautiously, and as seldom as possible, 
has an intermediate place between Toryism and Liberalism, and a 
defined and possibly useful function. But I submit that there is no 
fourth i^ce left for Whiggery. As long as it chose to lead the van, 
It did the work and fiUed the place of Liberalism. Now, if its 
mission is merely to regulate and modify reform, it is substantially 
only another form of Conservatism. I am far from denying that 
there is feir scope and useful work in the State for this restraining 
and retarding influence. All I protest against is, that it has no 
proper place in any quarter of the Liberal party. The conservative 
elements of human nature and society will always be strong and 
large enough without being reinforced from that department 
of the political body which for so many generations gave its 
eneigieB to progress and reformation. My first and widest charge, 
then^’ against Whiggery is that its heroic doings belong to the 
past ; since those days it has changed its character, its aims, and its 
me t h o d Pt * " 

And when we come to compare the principles of Whiggery as 
it now exists with the prmciples of modem liberalism, 1 must 
clear the way, not by attempting to define the word ‘ Whig,’ but by 
marking off two sections poBticians whom I do not regard as 
WMgsIbr tim pm?pose of thepi^ inquiry. First, I lio notso regard 
those Bifiinbers of Whig fiutnilies who bdiong to,or have oordiaHy sup- 
ported, JWte. :They mayi m mayAuet be 
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Whigs at h^irt, but .hy thjBir puhUo acts they have associated 
themselves with' the general, body oC and thek 

small differences of individual opinion have femsd no ^appprtmdty of 
making themselves felt. With the ^ permeated ’ Whig^ absorbed into 

li^ral party, we have no quarrel : our business, is.|fith#n Whigs 
|ia a aepai;pte section. 

Again, I exclude from my purview all those, who^, ftom i sheer 
vulgarity, have tried b> identify themselves with the 

most gentlemanlike form of political opinion. To my, 

Whig Tva&citur n^ih jit It is as impossible to become a WSdg AS tp 
become a Jew. 

What, then, are the particular points on which the Whig creed 
of to-day seems inadequate or mischievous ? , -ft » 

As all through this paper I am following more or less closely 
lines kid down by Lord Cowper, I will put first the subject which he 
also puts first — ^the Church, I am one of those who hold that religion 
is, after all, the greatest force in human life, and that * of the unsolved 
problems of life and society, Christianity still holds the key.^ . To all 
who share this view the Church of England must be intensely in^ 
teresting. She combines in a singular degree the authority which 
belongs to an historic position with an elasticity which can embrace 
and co-operate with the modern spirit. In this combination of gifts 
the Church of England seems to her admirers marvellously adapted 
to the high and difficult work of recommending Christianity to those 
increasing masses of the people who are ‘ seeking the Lord,i if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him,’ and thinking, Ibr themr 
selves in the most interesting yet most perilous fields of human 
speculation. But if she is to fulfil this mission adequately, the 
Church of England must be free. She must have self-govenung 
power, freedom from the interference of outsiders, freedom to f<dlow 
out her own impulses and to do her duty in new and untned 
ways. 

Kow against this ckim for the Church of England the Whigs 
have waged relentless war. The whole conception of the Church as 
a spiritual society is odious to them. In their view she can have no 
life or work or reality apart from the State. She is a subdivision of 
the Home Department maintained for the promotion of moiakf apd 
Parliament is her absolute master. Any attempt to deydcf her 
independent life, to quicken her powers, to expand her to 

ftWt apd cftrry out her living opinion, has been met 
frfty years by the uncompromising hostility of Wh^ 

They, have been friendly enough to her palaces and peemg^ 
pux^ ooats and mitred coaches, Imt have 
pmtensions, and dreaded and 4mnnterwork€d: 

JPory dootihae; of Chxurch and State, if uneopnd at 
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1^ a generous and a religioiis side. Jn the Tiew, estab* 
^as to a church what a charter of incorporation is to a town. 
It gave a legal status, a methodical government, and selfrcontrolling 
papers. But in the Whig view establishment was merely annexation, 
^he State became absolute master, and the subject population lost 
all control over their own aifairs. They might be justijmnd mildly 
ruled, but they had no power or right to rule themselves. Kor was 
the reason for this attitude of the Whigs towards the Church far to 
seek. Since Whiggery abandoned its function of popular leadership, 
it has been the creed of a privileged and exclusive class ; and as such, 
it looked with misgiving on the growing vigour of a society which,* 
more than any other institution, had exhibited before men’s minds 
the full beauty and significance of the three sacred watchwords — * 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. Whiggery dreads and opposes all 
movements which resemble or tend towards Disestablishment, not for 
the Church’s sake, but for its own. An eminent Whig peer once 
said to the present writer; * I am ^utterly opposed to Disestablish- 
ment ; and I will tell you why. As long as theJChurch is established 
we can kick the parsons. But ouce diaestahliah it, and, begad ! 
they will Jcich -us.’ The Whig doctrine of Church and State all 
over. 

I proceed to another point of Lord Cowper’s, the House of Lords. 
Here, as becomes his position. Lord Cowper is very positive, and says 
dogmatically : ^ A second Chamber is absolutely necessary.’ This 
proposition some of us would be prepared to dispute. In the present 
day the lively and widespread interest of the people in parliamentary 
proceedings, the intimate and constant intercourse between members 
and constituents on the principles and details of every bill, the im- 
mense increase in the number of debaters in the House of Commons, 
and the consequent deliberation and even tardiness of all legislation 
— ^these, and many other causes, combine to make the supposed 
danger of hasty and unconsidered change very remote. And when 
that danger disappears, the reason for a second Chamber disappears 
with it. But, granting for the sake of aigiiment that something of 
this danger still survives, would it not be fully met by limiting 
the power of the Lords to a veto for a year on any bill passed by the 
Commons? 

Again, granting that a second Chamber with the full powers of the 
present House of Lords is a necessity, does it follow that the House 
of Lords is not in need of sweeping reform ? And yet any one who is 
hwrdy enough to suggest either the abolition of the House of Lords 
on tbe ground that a second Chamber is unnecessary, or the reform 
of House of Lords on the ground that it is not ideally constituted, 
is bzmM^ by the Whigs as a frantic revolutionary, and, if he chance 
to be allied by birth to the peerage, is reproached as a traitcKr to his 
natural order. 
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Yet, assuredly, tiie action of tire Lords lias Itaig been leading to 
sotoe such conclusion. Motives of self-prese^tbn have prevented 
them, in most cases, from throwing out important measures which 
the Cohiinons have passed ; but they have gratified their instincts by 
constant, mischievous, and permanent mutilation. ' And modem 
Liberalisiif dissents fix»m Whiggery in its impatience of a system 
under which this mischief is possible. 

With Lord Cowper, again, I take the question of the land. And 
here one sees at a glance that Whiggery has lost touch of the Liberal 
party. Lord Cowper expresses himself as favourable to the recent 
land legislation in Ireland, but there he is at issue with the bulk of 
the Whigs, as the division lists in both Houses of Parliament 
abundantly prove. Whiggery, as “a whole, is identified with the 
most exaggerated claims of actual and expectant landlords. Modem 
Liberalism, on the other hand, aims at establishing the freedom 
and security of the tenant, at facilitating the transfer of land, 
and at increasing the number of landowners, 

I pass to the question of peace and war. On this Lord Cowper 
says, rather strangely as it seems to me : ‘ It is sometimes thought 
that men of Whig opinions must necessarily under all circumstances 
incline to peace.’ Now that this is true of the historic Whiggery 
which we revere I do not deny. But of the modern Whiggery 
which we repudiate it seems to me eminently untrue. Surely the 
Crimean War and Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ spirited policy ’ in the East 
had no warmer supporters than the Whigs ; though, of course, iu the 
latter case we must except, as I have already done, those official or 
‘ permeated ’ Whigs who had thrown in their lot with the Liberal 
party. There is, in my opinion, no point on which Whiggery is less 
in sympathy with modern Liberalism than in its indifference to the 
principle of peace. 

Another cardinal defect in Whiggery, as I understand it, is more 
of the nature of an intellectual defect. I mean the tendency to 
blindly worship an inexact and half-understood science like political 
economy, and to rely on some parrot* like phrase, such as ‘ freedom of 
contract,’ as though it contained the clue to all social and political 
j^rplexities. 

The high Whig doctrine would limit the functions of the State to 
the preservation of lifO and property, and the enforcement of con- 
tracts. Modem Liberalism, on the other hand^ regarding the Sts^, 
with Burke, as ‘ the nation in its collective and corporate c!»lrac^,’ 
s^s in it the one sovereign agent for all moral, material^ jldid: sdcial 
refonns, and recognises a special duty to deal with quiei^W affect- 
ing the food, health, housing, amusement, and cirltare of the working 
classes. In sanitary matters the inbttOi of both the bid ^Ixtibal 
parties has always been Clougb’s paraphrase of the Sixth Comn^d- 
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!niou ehalt not kill { but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep aliTe. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is that modem 
liberalism, as illustrated in Mr. Smith’s candidature at Liverpool, 
no longer regards the possession of a vote as the be-*all and end-all 
of civil life, but treats it duly as a means to an end, and that end 
the creation of better moral and physical surroundings for the great 
mass of our fellow-citizens. 

These are some of my reasons for dissent from Whiggery ; but 
there is another and a graver one, and perhaps it underlies all th^? 
others. Modem Whiggery distmsts the people. Here we see at a 
glance the world-wide difference between the Whiggery of to-day 
and the glorious Whiggery of the past. Our Whig forefathers were 
what they were because, like Burke, they had absolute faith in the 
ancient and inbred integrity, piety, good-nature, and good-humour 
of the English people.’ Lord Beaconsfield once wrote : ‘ The leaders 
of the people are those whom the people trust.’ It may be permitted 
to a member of a Whig family to say : ‘ The leaders of the people are 
those who trust the people.’ For the party or the individual who 
has ceased to do that, there is no place in the Liberalism of the 
future. 

But for those who still dare to hold that faith, the world is full of 
hope and promise, and the coming democracy has no terrors. Those 
terrors are for the timid and the privileged, and for all who distrust their 
fellow-citizens. Lord Cowper says, and all modern Whiggery speaks in 
his voice : ‘ I am not much in favour of democracy, and I particularly 
dislike the feeling that we are doing anything very rapidly.’ Now 
by democracy I understand the self-government of the people ; and 
no amount of beneficent legislation by another class, no fatherly 
interest of the wealthy and the cultured in the poor and the hard- 
working, in a word, no attempt at government from above, will fill 
the place of that supreme ideal. As to the rapidity of our movement 
towards it, we may be quite sure that ignorance, prejudice, stupidity, 
selfiib interests, class interests, cowardly distrust of popular movements, 
* spiritual wickedness in high places,’ will always be strong enedgh 
to prevent our progress from being dangerously switt. If we believe 
that the great humau movement is ^n the whole towards good, ai^ 
that the world is gradually becoming better, it is to me inconceivable 
iliat w© should wish to delay its progress. After ages of expectation, 
I am thankful to feel that at last we are moving and movitig fast. 
And as to democracy itself, divested of absurd and 'irrelevant assooia- 
tloxi% 1 make my confession of Mtb in the words of a remarkable 
novel which last year was ii| the hands of most of us : — 

I believe in democracy. I accept it. I vrill faithfully serve and defend it. , , , I 
grant it is an experiment, but it is the only direction society can take that is worth 
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its taking ; the only ooneeption of Its 4uty large enough to satisfy its instmets ; the 
only result that is worth an effort or a JEJvery othcor pos»hle st^ is back* 
ward, and I do not care to repeat the past. , * , I have faitih, not perhaps in the 
old dogmas, hut in the new ones ; faith in human nature; faith in scienoe; fiith 
in the survival of the fittest. Let us be true to our time. If our age is to be 
beaten, let us die in the ranks. If it la to be victorious, let us be ffrat to lead the 
column. ® 

OnoBQis W. E. BiDWHI. 
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THE FORTRESS PRISON OF 
ST PETERSBURG, 


I FIND, in the Contemporary Review for February last, a paper by 
Mr, Lansdell on ‘ A Kussian Prison,’ containing a description of the 
State prison at the St. Petersburg fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
This description being, in my opihion, too incomplete to convey a 
correct idea about the real conditions of prison life in the Russian 
fortress, and being intended, moreover, to cast a doubt upon other trust- 
worthy information about such parts of the fortress as were not visited 
by Mr. Lansdell, I desire to give some supplementary information 
about the fortress which I know from my own experience. At the 
same time I would avail myself of this opportunity for answering, 
documents in hand, several questions addressed to me by Mr. Lansdell 
in the same paper, in connection with Russian prisons generally, 
and with my opinion about his book. Through Siberia, By giving 
publicity to new facts and testimonies, let me thus complete the 
information I have given about our penal institutions, in a paper on 
Russian prisons published in this Review for January last. 

■Without entering in this last paper into useless polemics with Mr. 
Lansdell, and by merely bringing before my English readers a few 
authentic facts, I tried to give an idea about the real state of the 
case. These statements of mine Mr. Lansdell does not contradict. 
He even seems not to take notice of the horrible facts which I 
have divulged, and which represent the Russian prisons in quite 
another light than his own account of them. When I say, for 
instance, that the St. Petersburg House of Detention— which is 
quoted by Mr. Lansdell as a sample of ‘ what Russia can* do ’^-was 
recognised by the Commission under §tate-Secretary Oroth as a 
building that must be rebuilt anew to be rendered inhabitable, not- 
withstanding the fabulous suihs of money it has cost (see the sito- 
mary of the oflScial report given in the Goloa for the 24th of January, 
1881); when I mention the wholesale stealing which was discovered 
in ih^ same prison in 1881 ; when 1 recall the disgraceful treat- 
ment of political prisoners in thiB ^ model prison ’ by General Tir^off — 
treatm^t which was condemned, so to say, even by a Russian Court, 
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during the trial af Vera Zassoulitcli — Mr. Laiisdell tarns a deaf ear to 
all this, and does not say if the St. Petersburg House of Detention 
still ‘ may be supposed to represent the very beau-ideal of vrbat a 
House 'of Detentidn ought to be.’ When I give^ further^ the narra- 
tive of an inmate of a central prison, published in Bususla (tinder 
the responsibility of the Conservative editor, M. Eug. Marko^ and 
the reliability of which was recognised at once by all 
burg newspapers; when I describe how the jailor of this 
prison flogs his inipates, and how his successor gives free play "his 
own fists, Mr. Lansdell does not say if he still believes that in 
prisons ^justice and mercy go hand in hand ’ — he likes better not to 
touch these subjects — but he asks me several questions about c^her 
things. Well, I am ready to answer his questions, but my reply will , 
only confirm what I have said before. 

Mr. Lansdell asks me, first, what I meant when I wrote s ‘ In the 
space of fourteen hours, indeed, he breakfasted, he dined, he travelled 
over forty miles, and he visited the three chief jails of Siberia ^ at 
Tobolsk, at Alexandrovsky Zavod, and at Kara.’ I simply meant to say 
that, whilst crossing the continent at the speed of a Siberian courier 
who outstrips the post, Mr. Lansdell devoted less than fourteen 
hours to the study of the three chief penal establishments of Siberia. 
In fact, it appears from his own book (chapters v. ix. xxi. xxxvi. and 
xxxvii.), that he spent a couple of hours in visiting the Tobolsk 
prison, two hours at Alexandrovsky Zavod, and less than ten hours in 
visiting the prisons of Kara, as in the space of one day he had not 
only to visit the jails, but also to travel between the different prisons 
scattered over a space of nearly twenty miles, and to experience the 
well-known Siberian hospitality in the shape of breakfasts and dinners 
(fully described ia his book). As to the second day of his stay at 
Kara, during which day he had to visit the prisons of Lower Kara, it 
proved to be the name-day of the Superintendent of the works, 
Colopel Kononovitchj and in the evening Mr. Lansdell was bound to 
take the steamer at Ust-Kara, so that ‘ when we came to the first 
prison,’ he writes, * where the officer was standing ready to receive us, 

I was afraid we should not have time, and that our staying might 
involve the missing of our steamer. I therefore begged that we# 
might push on, which we did, to Ust-Kara.’ In fact, I would' not 
have mentioned this ' ‘ less than fourteen hours’ knowledge ’ of the 
chief centres of penal servitude in Siberia, if it were not necessary to 
reduce to its true value the following affirmation of Mr. 

(vol. ii. page 5) : ‘ I think it only right to say that I have visked 
Russian Houses of Detention from the White Sea in the north to the 
Black Sea and Persian frontier in the south, and frfim Warsaw in the 
west to the Pacific in the east.’ The truth is that Mr. Lansdell has 
cast a hasty glance on what the authorities were willing to show 
him; that he has not seen a single central prison ; and that hM he 
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vifiltad every prison in Bussia in ike my he visited tbese^ he would 
r^Doaih as ignorant as ha is now about the real conditicms of iniscm- 
life in Bussia. 

Still, I said, if Mr, Lansdell were able ^ to appreciate the relative 
value of the information he obtained in the course of his official 
scamper through the Siberian prisons,^ and < especially^ if he had 
taken notice of existing Bussian literature on the subject,* his book 
might have been a valuable one. To this Mr. Lansdell answers : — 

Yet there ia a fair sprinlding on my list of 120 works * consulted or referred to/ 
of Russian authors, and of those whom I have called the ‘ vindictive class of writers * 
(some of them escaped or released convicts), who, trading upon the credulity and 
ignorance of the public, have retailed and garnished accounts of horrible severities, 
which they never profess to have witnessed, nor attempt to support by adequate 
testimony. One of these was Alexander Herzen, who wrote My jExiie to S^!>eria, 
though he never went there, but only as far as Perm, where one of the prisons is 
idtuated of which Prince Krapotkin complains so bitterly. ' 

It is true that at the end of Mr. Lansdell’s book there ia a list of 
120 works ^ consulted or referred to * (that is, quoted by the authors 
whose works he has consulted). I find even in this list Daniel Defoe*s 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, But the * fair sprinkling 
of Bussian names ’ (if we exclude the authors who deal with Church 
matters, or merely with geography, as MM. Venukoff and Prjevalsky) 
must be reduced to the following: — (1) M. Andreoli’s paper on Polish 
Exiles in 1863-1867, which appeared in the Revue Modems^ and Mr. 
Lansdell contradicts it without knowing anything about the sad story 
of Polish exile but what he has learned from occasional conversations 
during his hasty travel (I hope to publish soon an episode of Polish 
exile of which I was an eye-witness, and which, I am afraid, will 
rather confirm M. Andreoli’s revelations) ; (2) Dostoevsky’s Buried 
Alive, dealing with seclusion in the Omsk fortress, thirty’-five years 
ago; (3) Piotrovsky’s romantic Escape from Siberia^ thvrty^igJd 
years ago ; (4) Baron Bozen’s Memoirs, dealing with the Decembrists, 
fifty-five years ago ; and (5) Herzen’s My Exile to Siberia, telling 
his sojourn in exile at Perm, nearly forty years ago. But, of course, 
I do not find in this list either M* MaximofiTs Sibmia amd Hard 
Labour, which is the result of serious studies made in Siberia, with 
the authorisation of Grovernment; nor the results of M. Kikitin’s 
many years* official inquiry into the state of our prisons ; nor the 
Siberian atryapchiy (or Prooureur) M. Mishlo’s papers on the Prisons 
submitted to his bwn control in Siberia ; nor M, YadrintsefiTs Prison 
and Exile ; nor any of the official reports I have mentioned in my 
paper on our prisons; not even M. Mouravioffi’s papers on prisons, 
published by M. Katkoff in his aroh-oonservative review. In short, 
nom of the works which contain any information about the present 
state of Bussian prisons. This ignorance of books which contain re- 
liable information about our prisons is the more remarkable,, as none 
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of the jiist-naontiimed authors beloug to thie < vindictive class of 
writers who vilify the land of their pumshaw^V but they 
and several are, officials in the service of the Govenunent^ 

!Let us see now if these authors are not xho^ m accordance 
with the * vindictive writers Hhan with Mr. teat^ 

The chief iock-up for prisoners waiting for trial at 0t. Be'^ridNsrg, 
the so-called Litovskiy Zamok, appears as follows under the pent of 
M. 'Mkitin;— 

It cantaina 103 rooms for 801 inmates. . . . The rooms are draaid|E\i^j 
even on the staircase you feel the smell wliich suffocates you. ‘ The 
produce a dreadful impression (potryatayttshcheie yp^ohatlenie) ; they aieitoost 
solutely deprived of light ; the way to them leads through dark labyrinthfii, SAd jo) 
the holes themselves all is wet : there is nothing but the rotten floor and the w^ 
walls. A man coming from the free air runs away asphyxiated. . . . SpeciaBstS 
say that the moat healthy man surely will die, if he ^ kept there for three or 
four weeks. The prisoners who were kept there for some time went out ^uite at- 
tenuated ; several could hardly stay on their feet. Only a few prisoners of the less 
important categories are allowed to work. The others remain with ci^med hands 
for months and years.’ When M. Nikitin asked for accounts about the money 
brought to prisoners by their kinsfolk, or earned by themselves, he met with an 
absolute refusal from the highest and lowest authorities.— on the SL 
JPeterahury JMaona. 

The game author writes about the prisons at the poHce-statioos of 
the capital: — 

In the rooms of common people the dirt is dreadful ; they deep on naked 
wooden platforms, and half of them sleep beneath the platforms om the floor* Bach 
prison has its black holes ; they are very small holes, where rain and snow enter 
freely. There is nothing but the floor to sleep upon; the walls and the floexr are 
quite wet. The privileged prisoners who are kept in cells fall soon into melancholy 4 
several are very near to insanity. ... No books are given in the common 
rooms, excepting religious ones, which are taken for making cigarettes out of them. 
— Police Prisom at 8L Peter abury. 

M. KatkofTs review, the Ruaskiy Vyestnik^ does not give a 
better idea of Kussian prisons. After having given a description of 
the police-stations, the author, M. Mouraviofl^ says that the oairog is 
not better ; it is usually an old, dirty building, or a collection of such 
buildings enclosed by a wall. It is not better insider moisture, 
dirt, overcrowding, and intolerable smell, such is the type of all 
osfyrogB in the capitals an4 in provincial towns. 

The dram is of two did^rent kinds: the old and insufficient dress widoh is usuf^y 
w^mby the prisoners, and aaotherwhmh is distributed when the prisemis toheidiom 
to some viritor ; but usually it m kept in the store-Imuse. . . * No school no 
, i . llie depots fbr convicts are stfll worse. ... Let us stop before one of the rooms. 
It is a spacious room with platforms along the walls and namw pamtiges b^weem 
Hundreds of women and ehUdreu are collected here. It is the so-called fifunily- 
Toom, for the families of the convicts. In this dreadAd atmosphere you see 
dren of ad ages in the greatest misery. No dress of the 

and therefore their bodies are covered wilh rugs— with ^ 3 % ef lieKa ta 

3q.2 ■ 
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pieci^f irfaich Cftn shelter , neither from cold nor from wet j jand with these rugs 
seat for their journey to Siberia.— V^etitni!^ iS?8. , 

M. Yadrintseff— the same whom Mr. Lansdell quotes in the 
thTiititiporary writes as follows about the Siberian prisons 

which Mr. LansdOll imagines himself to know after the hasty visits 
he has paid to them. I condense the description : — ^ 

Atmoit in every oetrog there is a nearly underground corridor, which has the 
moisture and smdl of a grave,; in this corridor are the cells for the more im- 
portant prisoners waiting for their tried. These cells are half underground. The 
floor is always wet and rotten. Mould and' fungi cover the walls. Water is 
continually ooziflg from beneath the floor. A small painted window makes the 
©ell Slways completely dark. The men are kept there in irons. There is no bed- 
stead, no bed ; the prisoners are lying on the floor, which is cohered with worms 
and myriads of fleas ; and for bed they have rotten straw, for covering their poor 
overclotli, tom to pieces. The moist and cold air makes you shiver even amidst 
the summer. The sentry runs away to breaths fresh air. 

And in such cells the prisoners spent several years, waiting for their trial I 
These prisoners, even the most healthy of them, easily become insane. * I remem- 
ber hearing once in the night horrible cries,’ says one of the prisoners in his 
memoirs ; ‘ it w^as a coloss w'bo was becoming insane.’ 

And so on, and so on. I could fill pages with like descriptions. 
Was Mr. Lansdell shown all this ? If not, was I not right in saying 
that he ought to take notice of the existing Russian literature on the 
subject ? And will Mr. Lansdell still maintain that he has taken 
notice of it ? 

As to Herzen’s work, Mr. Lansdell’s reply deserves a few words 
more. I have quoted, in my paper on Russian Prisons, a description 
of the Perm prison, which was written two years ago, that is, in 1881, 
by an inmate of the prison. It was • published by Professor Stasule- 
vitchin so scrupulously managed a paper as the Po7ya62o/c was ; it 
was reproduced by all newspapers, and was contradicted by nobody; 
even the usual official denial did not appear. What does Mr. Lans- 
dell oppose to this recent testimony ? He writes that he has con- 
sulted tl^e naemoirs of Alexander Herzen, who was at Perm, ‘ where 
one of the prisons is situated of which Prince Krapotkin complains so 
bitterly.’ iufc Herzen was settled at Perm forty years ago ; he never 
was there in a prison, and, as far as I remember, he does not even 
speak at all about the prisons at Perm. Shall I suppose that Mr. 
Lansdell knows nothing of Herzen’s work hut its title ? 

As to the title, Mr. Lansdell accuses Herzen i^ain and again 
of having published a book on his exile to Siberia without having 
been there. In the preface to his hook^ Through Siberia, he 
^tes ' , * . . 

- My apeeiaUty. in Siberia was the viritatioa of its prisons and penal institutions, 
coQstdesed, however, not so much from an economic or administrative, as from a 
nhilanthropic and religious point of vieWi. I Much hae been written td>out ihem ihat 
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u unsatUfactwy^ and some thinffs thatnrs One 

* My to $^ma * who never went there. 

The truth is that Herzen iiever wrote about the 
institutions of Siberia^ and no work upon Siberia, 
memoirs lAder the title Past and Refiecdwna (Byloye i 
chapter of which, dealing with his incarceration at St. 
exile to Perm, was entitled ‘ Prison and Exile ’(‘ 

It is probably this chapter which was translated into 
the English publisher thought proper to give it the 
to SibsHct^ I suppose that Herzen had nothing 
The French, German, and Italian translations of t 
simply entitled Prison and Exile, In any case, HerZ^V Memoirs^ 
forty years old, have nothing to do with Siberia, and stiQ less with 
the Perm prisons of our time ; and that is precisely the subject 
which interests us.^ 

I flatter myself with the hope that Mr. Lansdell, who has done 
so much to spread this injurious accusation, will do at least as much 
to give publicity to the refutation. 

I must frankly say that it is with a great feeling of regret that 
I follow him over such ground. But, as I still cherish the hope that 
this kind of polemics is rather due to the malice of his official ip- 
formants than to his own taste for it, I shall continue to discharge 
myself of this unpleasant business. 

I wrote that the chief of the Kara penal colony. Colonel Konono- 
vitch, who managed it so honestly, was dismissed from his duties as 
soon as the St. Petersburg authorities discovered {in the way I men- 
tioned) that he was ‘ too mild.* Mr. Lansdell recognises also that 
Colonel Kononovitch was recalled fiom Kara ; but his dismissal, he 
says, was not a dismissal but a promotion. Truly, I do not see 
that. He belonged to the staff of the Governor-General ; he was 
sent to Kara to take the important place of commandant of the 
penal colony, and, when it was discovered that he was ‘ too mild,’ 
the order came from St. Petersburg to recall him to the Staff. I 
do not see the promotion. As to General Pedashenko, who was 
President of the Council of the Chief Government of Easterp 

* Mr. Lansdell repeats this aeonsation against Herzen with such a persistexioe, a 

dMbrent places of ids book, and in the Coniem^^orenry in ordieir to he 

absolutely (^rtain about this subject, I wrote to the son oi Herzen, the ddstiBgiPdied 
Professor of Ph|siology, A> A. Herzen. Here is a translation of his. r^y, dahed 
Lausanne, February 26, 

* Sir, —You are quite right } it is merely the part of the iTMiaaiO^ of my fath^ 

which deals with his surest and exile; there is not a word {dipdl M It was 
the Bnglish publisher who added to the title the words 'to HiMP,’ witkewtihe 
Immdedye ef nty father ^ and my father jntUieiy jproteeted at ■■emt ayainit thie 
*h$mh«y*‘ih JHnm de et mm jykre a dk adore pratiati jwftItySMnwtf 

« BeUeveme,Ao., (Bignhdy A. Hsisiip.* 
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wim be refused to confirm a tdiameM ^ 

proaouneed upon the political pdsoner Schedrin, be «s nominate 
(Mr. Lansdell says) Grovemor of the province of Yeniseiak, which is 
of the Governor-Generalship of Eastern Siberia ; and without 
Boubt he never will receive again the place of General ^S'ov^rtior of 
Eastern Siberia which he occupied provisionally. Surely that is not 
a promotion. But even if Kononovitch were promoted to a higher 
charge in Siberia, it would prove nothing. It is well known that 
the number of trustworthy men in the Siberian administration is 
limited, and not in proportion to the number of places where 
trustworthy haen are wanted. It may therefore be that the Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia has already found for M. Kononovitch 
some place where he could be useful without coming into contact 
with political prisoners. This new post may even, be a promotion. 
General Kukel, for instance, was recalled in 1863 from his post of 
Governor of Transbaikalia for having allowed our dying poet JVIik- 
hailoff to spend his last few months of life under some better conditions 
than convicted murderers (I know this intimately, as I was his aide- 
de-camp at that time). But after some months of disgrace and mise 
en diaponohiliU, he became again chief of the staff of the Governor- 
Genei^, as there was nobody to occupy this office so well as he 
could. This change might be considered a promotion. But, pro- 
motion or dismissal, the fact is that, as soon as an honest man is at 
the head of a penal institution, and as soon as it is learned at 
St. Petersburg that some Siberian officer is merely humane in his 
relations with political prisoners (even in the way Colonel Konono- 
vitch was — that is, keeping strictly and severely to the law), ‘ he is 
immediately dismissed from his post, and another is put in his place 
who receives the order to keep the prisoners ‘ in urchin-gloves ’ 
(y yijovykh rukavitaahh). Such was the case with Colonel Konono- 
vitch, with General Pedashenko, with the late General Kukel. in 
Siberia, with Mr. Heard in Russia, and with so many others. As 
to the consequences of such ‘ promotions,’ I have told them. The 
political prisoners at Kara were submitted to such a treatment 
(contrary to the law), that two preferred to commit suicide rather 
than suffer more from the arbitrariiiess of M. Kononovitch’s suece^or. 
Semenovsky shot himself on the Ist of January, 1881, and Rodin 
poisoned himself witl\ matches on the 17th of .Tamiary. 

I wrote further that the chief prison of St. Petersburg, ^e 
Litovskiy Zamok (of which I have just given an idea by quoting a ' 
few lines from M. Nikitin’s d^cription), is an * old*-fti8hioned, damp, 
and dark building, which should simply levelled* to the ground.’ 

< To thk proceeding,’ Mr. LansdeU says, ‘ I would not utter a word of 
protest.’ He admits, too, that I * perhaps justly ’ ‘ find a good deal 
of fault with this prison.* Well, I am glad to hear that Mr. Lani»^ll 
finds a good deal of fault with one Russian prison ; but I regret that, 
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he visited the Litovskiy 2Ia£aok, he did not desciihe in his 
book the chief prison of the Mmaicm [oapUaLi his readers would 
then know what to expect from provincial prisons. 

, Still, by way of saying a good word even of iie latovsldy Zamok, 
Mr. Lansdell (referring to another part of my papw, where I motioned 
MM, Kononovitch, Pedashenko, and Heard’s dismissa]^ and condttded 
that in Eussia * to devote oneself to any educational work, or to con- 
vict population, is inevitably to incur dismissal or disgrace ’) remarks 
that ‘it was in thie very Litovskiy Zamok’ that he met wiilh ‘a lady 
interesting herself in the education and temporal welfare of prickers’ 
who gla(Ey accepted books for them. I hardly need ’^observe that a 
lady’s being allowed to distribute books, clothes, and food to destitute 
prisoners has nothing to do with the systematic removal by onr Govern- 
ment of men like MM. Heard or Kononovitch, and with the filling of 
our prison administration with rascals like those I have described. 
But even this example could not be worse cbosen. There were two 
ladies at St. Petersburg, both engaged in this charitable work: an 
elder lady, and a younger one, the wife of a general occupying a high 
position at St. Petersburg. The high position of both had opened 
to them the doors of prisons. Neither interfered with political 
matters ; both are perfectly known as mere philanthropists ; neither 
transgressed the right they had obtained of visiting prisoners, 
common and political, for charitable purposes. But in 1877 the 
younger lady was requested by the Government to leavf St. Petersburg 
and to refresh herself, far from her family, at some watering-place in 
Germany. I hope this ‘ disgrace ’ is removed now ; but still it is 
characteristic that the only example quoted by Mr. Lansdell had 
such an end. I hope he will understand the feeling of delicacy 
which prevents one from entering on more details about the lady 
in question ; and I merely remark, therefore, that,^ if the Bussian 
Government really patronised those who are interested in the edu- 
cational and temporal welfare of prisoners, the discussion would 
not have taken the narrow limits it has now taken. We should see 
hundreds of ladies carrying on the same philanthropic business ; 
we should see M. Heard at the head of a series of colonies for young 
prisoners ; the scarcity of books Would not have been such as it is 
described by Mr. Lansdell, and — should not have written what I 
wrote. ' 

As to the overcrowding of Bussian priso&s, Mr. Lansdell dobbts 
whether they were so overcrowded as I said in my paper. oannot 
better answer, than by producing a few quotations the matmals 
I have at hand before me in my ceE 

The To 3»^ dep6t (wntes the correspondent of the S^mim » over- 

crowded. Totliel,520people we had, 700 new ones isie arrived, and so the 
which was built for 900 peofde oontams 2,220. ... These ate 207 on thdS aibk- 
list. (d!iWtan GosetTe and Jthecow August 28^ 1881.) 





— ^fTlie average number of iimmtes ui oto; pnacd^Hiy^ ^ 
ea^ XKumtb for this year, was 1,147 ; the Agg^a;te eubioal cap#c^ ^ ^ 

prlwiBi’feiBg for 569 inmates.’ (G'o&w, May 18, 1882.) 

At Kijniy-Novgorod : — * The prisan, bmlt for 800 men, contsdiii^ dttiing the 
navi^iien as much as 700, sometihiefi pii8on^&' (Official iep<^ mei^oned 
by tlw Gfoio#, March 1882.) 

In Poland Each place in the prisozis of Poland is occupied by il^iir.pnsonears 
instead of one. It is propcMed to build a number of new prisons ; * they are not 
built up to this time. (Moscow TWrpra^, November 1881,) 

Shall I fill one page or more with like quotations, or, better, see 
what is said by official persoils entrusted with the supervision of 
prisons? — ' 

M. Mpuravioff’, a collaborator of M. Katkoff’s review, in an elaborate paper on 
Bussian prisons (written precisely in the spirit that the admirers of the Bussian 
Qbvenmient like), says : — ‘ Almost all our prisons contain one-.and-a-half to twice 
the number of prisoners for which they were built.’ (Prisons and the Prison 
Question; FyesfmVi, 1878.) 

The Siberian stryapchix/y M. Mishlo, writes about the Siberian prisons which 
were under his own control ; — ‘ The jailor brought me to the rooms. Everywhere 
dirtiness, overcrowding, wetness, want of air and light. After having visited the 
rooms, I entered into the hospital. As soon as I entered the first room, I was invo^^ 
luntarily thrown hack by the inconceivable smell. . . . The cabinets were luxurious 
apartments in comparison with the hospital. . . . Everyiokere number of 
prisoners is thtice the number permitted by the law. At V. (Verkhneudinsk), for 
instance, the oatrog is built for 240 inmates, and usually contains 800.’ ( Otechestven^ 
uyia Ziapisld, 1881.) With regard to Verkhneudinsk the proportion was the same 
when I made the inquiry as to the prisons of Transbaikalia in 1862. 

Finally, we know from official figures that the aggregate number 
of prisoners throughout Eussia in Europe exceeds the capacity of the 
lodc-ups in the proportion of nearly three to two (70,488, instead of 
54,263); and dt is a secret to nobody that in many prisons, especiaUy 
in the East, the number of prisoners is very often twice the number 
allowed by the law. If such is the overcrowding now, everybody will 
easily conceive what it was in 1861, when the inquiry mentioned 
in my previous paper (page 31) was made. At that time the 
prisoneara were not transported, either by rail or in barges; they made 
the whole joum^ firom Astrakhan and Odessa to Nerchinsk on foot; 
and the overcrowding along the whole ‘ Vladinisrka ’ (route to Siberia), 
during the breaking up of ice and the freezing of rivers, was really 
dreadful, as also the mortality* We see, however, that, as the number 
of j^onem increases with the increase of population, things are not 
much better now. 

It was precisely to such * an overcrowding, together with a phe* 
nonDenal dirtiness, that the famdhs typhus^pidemic at the Kieffi 
pxlaou was duo. It' may halite been imported by Turkiidi priscmers, 
as the authorities said, but it took its dreadful proporiaons from 
the ^»wurowding and dirt. ^ ^Buildings erected for 55D iumatea 
contidnfd twice this number^* says the correspondent m a letter 
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dated the SOth of October^ 1880; and he adds,*the professors of 
the University who visited the prison, ar^ved^ as is known, at the 
condusipn that overcrowding was the c^uef cause.of the epidemic.’ 
The circular of the Chief DkectioB of Prisons, to wM^ I alluded 
in my paper, condrms, in its first paragraph, the exaotitiide of 
this oonclSsion. No wonder that, after a partial evacoation of 
the prison, there were still 200 typhuB-si<dc out of 750 inmates. No 
wonder also that the mortality at Kharkoff assumed flhe iHopor- 
tion (200 out of 500) attributed to it by the priest of the prison 
in a sermon which was reproduced in the local JEparckial Gazette — a 
paper appearing under the supervision of the Archbishop. 

I think that I have thus answered all questions of my critics with 
regard to prisons in Bussia. It is obvious that all the documents 
could not be inserted in one review-article. But I hope that my 
readers will, see that each of the facta I bring forward is supported by 
reliable testimony. As to prisons and exile in Siberia, they will be 
dealt with in another paper. 

I come now to the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, where Mr- 
Lansdell was admitted to look through inspecting holes into the cells 
of the Troubetskoy bastion and to enter an empty cell, and where I 
was kept for nearly two years. 

The system of Mr. Lansdell in dealing with this subject is really 
very strange. He mentions first what a friend of his (a person of 
high ‘ intelligence and probity,’ who ‘ moves in high circles at St. 
Petersburg ’) said about prisoners in the fortress. They were fed, he 
said, ‘ with salt herrings and given no water to drink, so that they 
became half mad with thirst ; ’ this ‘ business was only stopped by 
Count Schouvaloff ; ’ but bis friend ‘ still thinks that drugs are some- 
times given to prisoners to make them frantic, in the hope that 
•during their excitement they may be led to confess.’ Then he de- 
scribes his own visit to the fortress, and how he ‘peeped breathlessly,’ 
after having ‘ duly prepared his nerves to see how this aroh-offender 
is treated.’ And as he sees nothing but a man lying at this moment 
on his bed, or a lady reading at her table, he discharges his basd 
temper against Uie ‘exaggerated and vindictive expressions of released 
prisoners ’ who ‘ vilify the land of their punishment,’ 1 reaHy do 
not see how the ‘ vindictive ’ writers could be rendered reaponsiblo 
for the camions of Mr. Lansdell’s friends, who probably gather tliok 
inicnnation from the Mgh circles where they move, and have an- 
cient intelligence to discriminate for themselves between 
aadteality. 

^ As to ‘ vindictive writers ’ wbo are aocmsed of exaggm»($oii9,?tkefe 
is only one who has written about the Troubetskoy and this 

one seems to be quite unknown to Mr. Lansdell— I mean Favloil|)i^, 
who published in the Parns (in 1878, I think) n desmiftto' 
of his imprisonment in the fortress, with a pmfcme by Touj|piHni(sflF^ 
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irkoie is a suffident guarantee of (s&f^hiuh 
ci '6 description* Mr* Lanalell’s diatribes againflt * eai^ge- 

rated aad yindictive expressions * of released prisoners are, tberefore^ 
Mere Sowers of polennos* M to ^jself, I hm^ Mentioned tbe f 
betskoj bastion in the fbUoWing lines : ^ But.for the greater aotivity 
and life of the place (the Boi^ of I>etention), I should have re- 
gretted, all dark and dripping aa it was, zny casemate in the fortress 
of Peter atnd Paul— a true grave, where the prisoner for two, three, 
five, or ten years hears no human voice and sees no human being 
excepting two or three jailors, deaf and mute whetf addressed by the 
prisoner.’ And we shall just see if these lines are not absolutely true. ' 

I must remark at once that the idyllic description given in the 
Covd&r/iporary Review of the life in the Courtine of Catherine the 
Second has nothing to do with political prisoners. The comrades of 
MeiSchaieff were the last who were kept there in 1870, and since that 
time the Courtine has been completely rebuilt. The prisoners confined 
there now are not ‘ chiefly, I believe,’ but exclvusively officers con- 
demned to arrest in a fortress for disciplinary offences. 

As to the inmates of the Troubetskoy bastion, Mr. Lansdell omits 
to mention the most essential circumstance with regard to them, 
which circumstance would throw quite another light on his descrip- 
tion; namely, that the prisoners he has seen in the Troubetskoy 
bastion a/re not convicts; they are people awaiting for years the 
da/y when they will he brought before a judge. There may be 
one or two occasional j exceptions to this rule ; some condemned 
prisoner may be kept there for a few months after his condemnation, 
either for come supplementary information, or for some special cause ; 
but, as a rule, the inmates of the Troubetskoy bastion are prisoners 
waiting for their trial. Half of them even will not be brought be- 
fore a court, as it will be discovered after one or two years of inquiries, 
that there are no charges sufficient to bring them before a court, even 
belbre a packed court pronouncing its sentences in absolute secrecy. In 
all civilised countries the men who are not yet condemned are treated 
as innocent; they are never put in irons. But what does it matter to 
Mr. lAmSdell ? He exclaims : ‘ He (the prigoner not yet judged) was 
not in irons Q) ; he appeared to be ih good health, and showed the 
least tendency to insanity.’ The elemency of the Bussiaii Tsar be- 
comes thus obvious, and all that was written about the treatment of 
prisoners in Eussia is false! Mr. Lahsd^l saw no insane in the 
^ottbetskOy bastion, and therefore all that was writt^ about the ' 
Sequent cases of insanity in the fortress is exaggerated. No wonder 
thaitthe Up&riod and the WiU af the People accurately publi^ed 
theiiaiiies of those who became insane and were transfered to limatie 
asylumsi * 

But let us look into the cells of the Troubetskoy bastion* It is 
tame that are large, each of them being a vaulted casemate 
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destined to ihdter a Hg fortren gniL l^jinmatave dmm pam 
(about feet) on tbe diagoiiaJi, w xegdarlj 

walk eyeiy day sSvai reii^ (about iv« BiSes) Ib i^ my 

streagtli was brokeu down by the long imprisoiDia^^ 

Theste jp not mimh light in them. The wmdbw^ wly^ is .an em* 
brasuiie, is nearly of the same size as the windows i^^ 

But the cells occupy the interior enclosure of the baslinn 
rGokbct)^ and the high wall of the bastion faces the win^owa Of the 
cells at a distance of ifleen to twenty feet. Besides^ the waBe^#^he 
reductf which, ha^ to resist shells, are nearly five feet ithe 

light is intercepted by a double frame with small apertuxes, and by a& 
Iron grating. Finally, everybody knows that the St. Petersburg sky 
is anything but bright. Dark they are ; * still, it was in snob a ceil^ 
the brightest of the whole building — that I wrote my two volumes on 
the G-lacial Period, and, taking advantage of brighter summer days, I 
prepared there the maps that accompany the work and made drawings. 
The lower story is very dark, even in summer. The outer wall inters 
cepts all the light, and I remember that even during bright days 
writing was very difficult. In fact, it was possible only when the 
sun’s rays were reflected by the upper part of both mils. All the 
northern face of the reduct is very dark in both stories. 

The floor of the cells is covered with a painted felt, and the walls 
are double, so to say ; that is, they are covered also with a felt, and, 
at a distance of five inches from the wall, there is an iron-^wife net, 
covered with a rough linen and with yellow painted paper. This 
arrangement is made to prev^it the prisoners from speaking with 
one another by means of taps on the wall. The silence^in these felt- 
covered cells is that of a grave. I am just now in a ceE. But the 
exterior life and the life of the prison reaches one by thousands of 
sounds and words exchanged here and there. Although in a cell I 
still feel myself a part of the world. The fortress is a grave. You 
never hear a sound, excepting that of a sentry cmitinually creeping 
like a hunter fi'om one door to another, to look through the ‘ Judas ’ 
into the cells. You are never alone, as an eye is continually kept 
upon you, and still you are always alone. If you address a word to 
the warder who brii^gs you your dress for walking in the yard, if yon 
ask him what is the weather, he never answers. The only human b^ng 
with whom 1 exchanged a few words every morning was the Cokmel 
who came to write down what I wanted to buy: — tobacco or 'paper. 
But he never dared to enter into any convermtim, as 
always surveyed by some of the warders. The absolute sOen^ 
rupted only by the bells of the clock which play eviary an 

boar a Qoe^odi ponrilm^ ewch hour the canticle : 

Oospod v Sionye^ and ea<ffi twelve hoursa God sam t;hs T 9 ^[m addltlo ft 

* * Ihe bell I occupy now ^ a window with four nine inches ^ht 
babh. It oahn^ he compared with the fbirtiese e^ls for its ' 
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tins. The oneophony of.^e d^ordaot belli u bosriyie 
ehaiiges of tempeEatuse, and 1 do sot wonder 
pmosi oo^iiider these bells as one of the plagues of the fsEtress. 

The cells are heated bj wans of large stoYes from ^ 
oidaide, and the temperature in the cells is kept exoeedisj^ Ugh» in 
cmier to prevent moisture from a|^>earing on the walls. To ke^ such 
a temperature, the stoves are shut up very soon, with burning coals, so 
that the pmoha: is .usually asphyxiated with oxide of carbon. Like all 
Busdans, I was accustomed to keep a high t^peratuxe, of 61 to 64° 
Fahrenheiti in my room. But I could not support the high tempera*- 
ture of the fortiess, and still less the asphyxiating gases ; and, after 
a long struggle, 1 obtained the conoession that the stoves j^ould not 
be shut up very hot. I was warned that the walls would be immediately 
covered with moisture ; and, indeed, they soon were dripping in the 
comers of the vault ; even the pointed paper of the front wall was as 
wet’ as if water were continually poured ou it. But, as there was no 
choice but between dripping walls mid exhaustion by a bath-like tem- 
perature, I chose the former, not without some inconvenience for the 
lungs, and not without acquiring rheumatism. I afterwards learned 
that several of my friends who were kept in the same bastion ex- 
pressed the firm conviction that some mephitic gas was sent into 
their cells. This rumour is widely spread, and has also reached Mr. 
Lansdell ; and it is the more remarkable as nobody has expressed the 
suspicion of having been poisoned otherwise ; for instance, by means 
of the food. I think that what I have just said explains the origin 
of this rumour ; in order to keep the stoves v^y hot for twenty-fimr 
hours, they axe shut up very soon, and so the prisoners axe a^yxiated 
every day, to some extent, by oxide of carbon. Such was, at least, my 
explanation of the suffocation which I experienced neaiiy every day, 
followed by a complete prostration and debility. I did not notice it 
after I bad succeeded, by ceaseless efforts, in gettiiig the hot-air con- 
duit leading into my cell shut up altogether. 

The food, when General Korsakoff was Commandant of the 
fortress, was good ; not so substantia! as Mr. Lansdell says, but veiy 
well cooked ; afterwards it became much worse. No provmons ftom 
without are allowed, not even fruits — nothing but the cololc^i (white 
bread) which compassionate merchants diskibute in the prisons at 
Christmas and Easter — an old Bussian custom existing until now. 
Our friends could bring us only books. Those who had no friends 
were oompdled to read over and over again the same bodes cf the 
forims Hbrary,^^ w^ odd volumes .left there by 

sevecal jiexieratlona dnoe 1S36. Aa to breathing fresb air. It ia ob- 
vious that it eould titot be allowed to the amount mendoned % Mr. 
LssisdeQ. Buring the first year my confinement I walked 
hour or minuteB every day ; but ^ ^ ^ 

were nearly sixty on the bastion, mnl aa ia Wt one yard for 
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walking, and tke darkness, under the skUaldi degree of latitude, 
d r.11. Ift the winter, we evesy 

day in the summer, and twe^j inmnlis twi^ a week during 
the whiter. 1 must add also that, owing to the hesTy smoke 
disekaiged by the chimney of the Mist which dohunales the yard, 
this walk ^a$ completely poisoned diiring the ea!^ I could 

not suf^rt on such occasions the continual coughing of th# Soldiers, 
exposed all the day to these gases, and asked to be hadk to 

my celL ' ^ 

But all these are mere details, and none of us edn^itlted 
much about them. We know perfectly well that a pws^ is a 
prison^ and that the Bussian Government was never gentle with* those 
who attempted to shake off its iron rule. We know, moreover; 
that the Troubetskoy bastion is a palace — a true palace — in com- 
parison with those prisons where a hundred thousand of our people are 
locked up every year, and submitted to the treatment I have described 
in this Eeview. 

Of course, to deal fairly with the subject, a well-informed visitor 
to the fortress would liave said this: — ‘The material 'conditions of 
detention in the Troubetskoy bastion are not exceedingly bad ; in 
any case they are open to improvement. But half of the prisoners 
kept there were arrested on a simple denunciation of a spy,, or as 
acquaintances of revolutionists ; and half of them, after having been 
kept for two or three years, will not even be brought before a court ; 
or, if brought, will be acquitted — as was the case in the trial of the 
hundred and ninety-three— and thereupon sent to Siberia or Mezen 
by a simple order of the administration. The inquiry is pursued in 
secrecy, and nobody knows how long it will last ; which law will 
be applied (the common or the martial); what may be the Me 
of the prisoner ; — he may be acquitted, but also be may be banged, 
Ko counsel is allowed during the inquiry ; no conversation nor 
correspondence with friends about the circumstances which led 
to the arrest. During all this exceedingly long time, no occupation 
is allowed to prisoners. Pen, ink, and lead-ptencils are strictly pro- 
hibited on the bastion.® As to working-men and peasants, who 
cannot read to the day, to keep them for years without any 

occupation is merely to bring them to despair. Hence the large 
proportion of cases of insanity.* 

• When the Conncil of the G eographical Society asked for me the ,permiwio®^ of, 

finiehing a atcieatifio work, it bad to obtain it from the Emperor ' 

* It is known that a recent French law aIlow#-|^ri<jte to taka' 

in cellnlor confinement, and that three years of o^lolar confinement gg 

font years of imprisonment. When we were condemned at ^oiis, several o/myeom^ 
rades e*|lsroised the wish to take tiieir punishment in to abridge their 

imp:ismment by one year or more. But the prison autb€^Um eaid 
opinion wera asked, they would earnestly advise them not to do tbia, two ct three 
years of oellular confinement being too much, and there being a great danger of ifaUing 
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Fmthss^ n^ we]l-infi>rmed m>uld ham 

l6#Mte^6ft’<giYen as to the visits tjf Mencfevrere iteqadi^dL 

a frieiid was considerad as a gmt iavo^t^^^d 
i%lit. It happened to me once, after the arrest of my totistw, to 
see none of my kinsfolk for three months. I knew that my Isrot^er^ 
with whom I was more closely conned:ed than is jgwttldy the 
ease hetween two brothers, was arxested l a letter of a ft»w lines 
announced to me that on all matters concerning the pnhlioataon of my 
work I was to address another person, and I guessed the cause. But 
during three months I knew not>why he was arrested, of what he 
was accused, what would he his fate. And I certainly wish 
nobody in the world such three months in his life as these three 
which I passed without having any news from the outside. When I 
was allowed to see my sister, she was severely admonished that if 
she said anything to me about my brother, she would never be allowed 
to see me more. As to my comrades, very many saw nobody during 
the whole two or three years of their detention. Many had no 
near relations in St. Petersburg, and friends were not admitted; 
others had kinsfolk, hut these last were suspected of having them- 
selves acquaintances with Socialist or Liberal circles, and that was 
sufficient, for refusing them the favour of seeing their arrested 
brother or sister. At present — at least Mr. Lansdell was told so — 
the visits of friends are allowed each fortnight. But it ought to he 
mentioned how an extension of the right of visiting was acquired. 
It was won, so to say, by fight ; that is, by the famous famine strike, 
during which a number of prisoners in the Troubetskoy bastion 
refused to take any food for five or six days, and resisted by force 
the attempts to feed by means of injections and the blows of the 
warders by which this operation was accompanied. 

Further, the same visitor would have mentioned also the means 
and ways in which the secret inquiry is conducted, and the shameful 
proceedings by which avowals have been extorted, or rather tried to he 
extorted, from all who have shown a nervous temper. He would 
have mentioned, for instance, the lady who went mad when her 
new-bom chBd was taken away from her, and refused to he given 
hack until the lady was ^ more sincere* in her testimonies, that is, 
merely betrayed her friends. He wordd have mentioned, too, the 
numerous attempts at suicide made in this pleasant place, the 
Troubetskoy bastion, by means of a piece of glass taken from a 

insane. Bat in France the conrict does in his cell the work he likes: not onl^ 
can he write, bat he reeeive^ail necessary implem^ts for oanying on his trade. 
He is not r^uced to live exoiSBively on the activity of his ovni imagination ; the 
body, the xauscleB, are also occupied. And yet competent persons are compelled, hy 
a painftl experience, to Consider two or three years of oeBnlar oonfinecoent as too 
dangexnas. In the Troubetskoy bastion the only oocapation allowed is reading ; and 
even this occupation is refused to oonvi^ who are kept in another part of the 
fortress. - 
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broken wi^ow, or by means of matekes aaodoSy concealed piece by 
pese daring several months, or ^ mJeans with a 

towel.^ And he would have found also a word of sym 
friends -and kinsfolk of the prisoners, who are kept jfer several years 
between black despair and faint hopes as to the fbto of their arrested 
s<ms, daughters, or husbands.^ 

A well-informed visitor to the fortress wotdd have toM all this, 
and much more, without going as far back as 1866 to revive the 
stories about the salted herrings of Mouravioff the hangman* Perhaps 
I ought to have told this in my paper on Prisons. But; I repeaty 
that when I remembered the streams of tears that are shed through- 
out Eussia, in each remotest village, in connection with our prisons; 
when r remembered the horrors of our oatrogB and centa^l prisoi»; 
when I remembered the salt-works at Ust-Kut, or tbe gold*mines of 
Siberia, the pen stayed in my hands to write about owr sufferings^r- 
so small in comparison with these, — and I hastened to tell my 
English readers what is the real state of those prisons where thousands 
of people are groaning every day in the hands of omnipotent wild 
beasts. I mentioned the treatment of political prisoners (in a paper 
on the Eussian Eevolutionaxy Party) only as far as it was necessaiy to 
show the development of the struggle that is going on now in Eussia; 
and in a paper on Eussian Prisons I spared only five lines to mention 
the fate of my political friends. 

But what I stigmatised as it deserves, what I have brought to 
the knowledge of public opinion in England, in order to show the 
hypocrisy of our Grovemment, was the treatment to which were sub- 
mitted the revolutionists, who, instead of being seat to 

Siberia, according to law, were kept in the fortress, in dark cells, 
without any occupation, and were brought to madness, or on the 
edge of the grave, in the proportion of five to ten in less than ' one 
year. This I wrote, according to a description published in the 
WiU of the People and in the pamphlet Modinye^ as I knew that 
each word of this description was absolutely exact. 

This part of the fortress (where Shitiaeff, Okladsky, Tikhonoff, 
Martynovsky, Tsukerman, &c., were kept) was not shown to Mr^ 
Lansdell, and he knows nothing about it; so that the only account 

» I have the pleasure of numbering among my best friends a person who 
at least half-a-dosen such attempts. He is now at liberty’} and I have seen 'hint 
since. 

* 1 could quote scores of examples of the moat shameful intimidation used on the 
kinsfolk of pjisoners. But one will do. I had refused to answer «ny questions 
during the secret inquiry. To induce me to change my opinion, my khisiolk were 
informed by a person of high standing in the law,*that the Tsar bad xesqlv^ to> 
hang three of us — ^Yoinaialsky, Kovsdik, and myself— and that the ojEdy of 

saving me would be ‘to tell everything.’ Of course, my Jtinsfi^.told me nothing 
of that, but one can easily imagine their despair. IntimidatiSh of this kind is 
quite wual, and still worse instances could be quoted, if it wore hot danfferw to 
comppomise people living in Russia, 
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wHcbt tn my opinion, be was entitled to give, ww tbe^^ 

* Count Tolstoy Imd promised me tlwit / eSottiji m 

might say), I was shown only that building where jdsim^s 
aire kept when waiting for trial, and the Courtine, where £ found no 
political prisoners. 1 was not shown any building where the 4kbove- 
named uonvicts were kept, and I do not remember any o4th6 namos 
mentioned in this Review being named to me in the Troubetskoy 
bastion. Bo I cUn eay nothing about the fate of Shiriaef^ Okladsky, 
and their comrades. In fact, I visited only one bastion out of eight 
or ten, and have no idea about wbat the extensive fortiications in 
the north of the fortress may contain.’ That would have been, I 
think, the only correct way to give an account of his visit to the 
fortress, and this the more so as, out of two of Mr. LansdelPs inform- 
ants— both belonging to the State’s secret police — one (who belongs 
to the third section) said that be once visited a building with cells 
underground which were ‘ lighted from the corridor above, hardly 
enough,* he said, ^ to read by,* which cells are probably the same that I 
have mentioned, where lamps are lighted for twenty>two hours out 
of twenty-four ; and the other informant (‘ a chief of the gendarmerie ’) 
meUtioned a more comfortable building, three stories high, in the 
Alexis Ravelin, where prisoners were also kept. There are thus at least 
two prisons, or two suites of cells, which were not shown to Mr. Lans- 
dell. But, notwithstanding that, Mr. Lansdell tries to cast a doubt 
upon the just-mentioned description of the shameful treatment to 
which Shiriaeff, Okladsky, and their comrades were submitted, and, 
in order tc show its inaccuracy, tells us a long story about a Russian, 
Mr. Robinson, who was kept, twenty years ago, for three years (without 
being brought before a court) in the Alexis Ravelin, and was treated 
there as in a good hotel. Everybody will understand, however, that 
Mr. Robinson’s case has absolutely nothing to do with that of Shiriaeff 
and Okladsky, and that the well-lighted room where he was kept 
(like hundreds of students and young men arrested at the same j 
epoch) has nothing to do with the suite of dark cells mentioned / 
not only by * vindictive writers,’ but even by a third informahti 
of Mr. Lan»dell. The fortress covers nearly a square mile, and it 
contains all kinds of buildings, from the palace of the Commandant 
to the cells where people are brought Jo death, or madness, in the 
course of a few months. Everybody knows that Tchemyshersky 
wrote in the fortress, and that our brilliant literary critic and popu- 
lariser of Darwin’s works, Pisareff, who was kept in the fortress for.* 
two years or 'more, and was set at liberty only when already be- 
coming insane, wrote bis remarkable essays on Darwinism in the 
fortes. But what has that to do with the treatment of Shiriaeff, 
Okladsl^, and their comrades ? 

There is, however, one point upon which Mr. Lansdell’s doubU 
are quite legitimate. It is when he doubts about torture having been 
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applied to Eywakoff 9ii0khaiti>fir; 1 dbidsM myaoify 

najy 1 said it was imposdlde, tasM I was ooairi]!^i^ hf i^ts; It k 
<^mte natural, ^erefore, that he wkbes more details about torture 
Wore believing in it. But I know also that the Bussian Q'ovem- 
ment would be only too glad if, provoked by polemioe, I should say 
soinetbing %nore about the subject. I merely say, therefore, that 
when bringing forward this terrible charge against t3|e Bussian 
Government, I was fUUy aware of the responsibility I took upon myself, 
and therefore brought forward only what I was certain of. If 1 were 
reporting mere rumours and town-talk, I surely would have, added 
the name of Goldenberg to those of Hyssakoff and MikhailoC Th0 
Bussian Government was loudly accused at St. Petersburg of having 
put Goldenberg to torture, in order to extort from him the avowals 
* which served to condenm to death so many of his aoquam^noe8, 
and this rumour was telegraphed at that time to the best informed 
London papers. Besides, the accusation received a horrible stamp 
of reality when it was announced that Goldenberg had hanged himself 
in the fortress, whilst it is known that there is nothing in the cells on 
which to bang even a towel. But I did not mention Goldenberg’s 
name, as 1 knew nothing exact about him. And I published that 
torture was applied to Kyssakoff and Mikhailoff, because I considered 
the facts brought before me with regard to them as indubitable. 
None of those who have read the minutes of the last trials will 
doubt that the Eussian Eevolutionary party, which finds sympathisers 
— passive if not active — everywhere, from the Winter Palace to the 
last ostrog, from the Ministries to the barracks of soldiers, has more 
means for penetrating into the secrets of the jails, than those who 
simply visit them with permission of Government. Who will be 
convinced, indeed, of the contrary by such arguments of Mr. Lansdell 
as these ; — Nobody was tortured in bis presence, and Mr. Joxios, a 
British subject, who was arrested once, and set at liberty after an 
examination which lasted for a quarter of an hour, was not put to 
torture ! ^ Everybody understands that torture would not be applied 
in the fortress under the eyes of Mr. Lansdell, and still less to Mr. 
Jones. 

But Mr. Lansdell made up his mind that, after having seen a 
corner of the fortress, one would know everything about it ; and be 
goes still further, he victoriously exclaims— ‘ What, then, have 
b^me of the and dismal chambers which ba;ve 

bemi connected with the Peter and Paul by so many ? * f aBo 

know the Troubetskoy bastion ; 1 know also the rooms of the Oovi^ne ; 
still I should never permit myself, on the ground of thia liinited 
knowledge, either to ajffirm or to deny the exisbmoe of iniMieUeB 
in the fortress. 1 should not affirm their existence, as 1 know that 
oMiettee are usually discovered only after a 14tb of July ; and I 

VoL. XriL— No. 76. SB 
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9Bfikoi^;0fm a tenth paxt of the fortihcations iof the forttm* 

- ii Jlgam, I should not deny the existence of oiMietteaym l ha&w 
that even in our times people d^ in Bmk> without anybody 
Icnowing where they are (xmcealed. I take (me instance^ 

He killed a spy at Moscow, fled to Switzerland, and Mr ^^adited 
by the Federal Council on . the solemn promise of the Busman 
Oovemment to treat him as a common-law prisoner, « and not as a 
political adversary. He was condemned by a jnry at Moscow to 
hard labour, and, after havmg been ill-treated there in the wayl 
have described elsewhere, he disappeared. According to law he 
ought to be now at Kara, or at Sakhalin, or at any hard-labour 
colony in Siberia. But we know that in 1681 he was at none of 
those fdaoes. Where is he then? Last year the rumour was current 
that he had managed to make his escape from the fortress, but it 
has not been confirmed since; and I have some reasons to suppose that 
he was, two years ago, and may be still, in some part of the fortress. 
I do not say he is ill-treated there: I suppose, on the contrary, 
that, like all other political prisoners, he won at last the sym- 
pathies of his jailors, and I hope that he is kept in a decent cell. 
But he has the right to be now in Siberia, and to be enjoying a 
rektive liberty in the Kara village, close by the mines. He has 
also kinsfolk and friends, who surely would be happy to learn at least 
if he is in life, and where he is. Does Mr. Lansdell’s personal ex- 
perience of the fortress go so far as to entitle him to affirm, on his 
conscience, that Netchaieff is no longer kept somewhere in the fortress ? 
Is b^ sufficiently, sure of his informants to authorise us to write to 
Netchaieff*s friends that there are no ov^lieUes in the fortress, and 
that they must search for their friend elsewhere ? 

i^ain, I should not deny the existence of oMkUm in the St. 
Petemburg fortress, as it is notorious that there are otiblieUes with men 
therm in other Kussian fortress; for instance, in the old fortress 
of the Solovetsky monastery. Last year ( 1 882 ) we read with immense 
pleasure in our new^pers that one of those who were kept in such 
an ovJbyUtU for fifteen years was at last set at liberty. I mean 
Pushkin* In 1858 be came to the conclusion that the orthodox 
r^i^n is not in accordance with truth. He explained his ideas in 
a work and in schemes, went to St. Petersburg in 1861 and 1863, 
and asked the Church authorities to publish his work. The world, he 
said, is rotten in its sins ; Christ has not saved it completely, and a 
new Messiah will come. For these ideas he was^anested in 1866, and 
sent, between two gendarmes, to the Solovetsky prison’-^of course 
widmut having been tried. There he was put in a dark and damp 
and kept therm /or He has a wifo; idle was not 

admitted to see him during fourtemi years, that is, imtil 18iL 
Kobody was allowed to enter his duiii^ all this time, excepting 
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the meisaeto^, lljv &« Bix^ «3lld 

who is AB oSeial of the sktM of the 0t>?6rtK»r of «iid 

viaiited Mm in 1081, Poshfcm was Mi 

' Pfoogaviii saw him^ mid he ssId^^X do tiot ktfow wlaife^ w my 
faults; how eaia I exoul^te myself? They mgr ^Qo' to 

i^utch^ ahaidon yoof hote^* and you will be fiee*” Wa^ how ettt 
I do it? I have sacrificed everything for my ocmviOiioiitf>!^^ 
fortune^ the happiuess of my own fomily, my own life. €to 
my G 0 iivicti<ms ? Time will show if I am right, and I hope 
if T am wrong, if it only seems to me to be the M A 

this prison be my grave !’ In 1881 his wife was adimttdd m 
him, and thence she went directly to St. Petersburg to ask Ids 
release. By this time M. Prougavin had published all tMs aw^ 
story in a review and in newspapers. The press cried for graoe, and 
Pushkin was pardoned; but he had been kept for fifibeeu years in 
m oubliette.^ ' ■ 

Was Pushkin the sole person who was so kept in an o«ih2joSfe? 

I do not think so. Scane twelve years ago a Gorman geologist, a 
friend of mine, discovered an artillery officer in the same oonditicsi 
as Pushkin. We made at St. Petersburg all kinds of apfdicatioiia to 
influential persons, in order to obtain his release. A Grand*l)tidbea 0 
was interested in the fate of this ex-officer. We obtained nothhigj^ 
and probably he is still in an ovhlieMe^ if ‘ the prison has not hem 
his grave.* Before such dreadful examples let us be more cautious 
in speaking about oMUttes^ and still more cautious in undevtakai^ 
the defence of the Russian Government. 

And now let me add a few words about tbe diffieultimi wMoh 
beset the way of those who earnestly wish to know the real state of 
Russian prisons. I shall not follow Mr. X/ansdell^s example, aaod 
accuse him of a want of good faith for holding diffisreut vfewa 
from those of our Russian explorers and myself. l am luUy awape 
of the difficulties one meets with in this matter. I know th^ 
from my own experience, and still more foom the written eJ^Msrienae 
of those who attempted to make on a larger scale an inquiry into tiie 
state of our prisons. Even officials, to whom their official poritxoit 
opened the doors of the jails at any time, and who bad plenty of rimer 
before them to pursue their inquiry, have openly acknowledged these 
difficulties. All serious explorers of our penal institutions^are miaiQ^ 
mous in mying that one learns nothing from a mere 
prison. ^Eaeh prison undergoes a magical change when a riMalrv 
is eapeoted,’ says one of them* * 1 did not rect^ise the 
1 had visited incognito^ when I went afterwards te the saxhe 

> Xist thosQ who, will not fail to express *ft4oubt * alxnit 4:^ 

Pxovgavin’s paper in the November number of the Pimslaivii^ xeidew, 
jifyd;, for lSk» his papers in the Ctolw of the same epoch, the Motoffn 
No^mber 15, ]CSS1, and BO on; - > 
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iB& iitt^p6ctor the horrors oomniitted ifl the pdlfoiij ei ^wsy thet 
Hk ^mpector goes away and the jailor reiaiiias; says a tlM 
(hie must know the prisons befordiand to diseo?^ i^e tail^Madk- 
hble8> like those described by MM. Nikitin and Yadrintl6ff« as they 
obviously will never be shovril to a visitor who knonvs nfthing about 
them ; and so on. 

Such being the diffieidties Icar Eussian offioiaH they are still 
greater for a foreigner. He is in the worst imaginable position, on 
account of the continuous fear Of Eussian admudstratom of being 
treated by tbe foreign press as barbarians. He has before him this 
dEemma. Either he determines to thoroughly inquire into the state 
of the prisons, to go to the bottom, and to discover tbe bestialities 
of the Makaxofis, the Trepoffs, and their aoolytes;. and then he will 
not receive permission to vimt prisons. Or, he will make only an 
(^eial scamper through the prisons ; he will know nothing but what 
the Government is willing to let him know ; and, being unable to 
cheek for himsdf what is reported to him by officials, he will become 
the vehicle for bringing to public knowledge what his official acquaint- 
ances desire to be published. Well enough is it if he has the 
neceieary firmneSs of character not to come by-and-by, like so many 
foteigpaers in Eussia, to extenuate the dark features which formerly 
revolted him. 

But the greater the difficulties, the greater must be the efforts of 
those who are really desirous to know the truth ; and we have seen 
foreigners who have vanquished these difficulties. One might differ 
in opinion from Mr, Mackenzie Wallace on many points, perhaps he 
KitntiftTf would now change his opinion ou several subjects ; but still his 
#ork, although not congratulated by MM. Eatkoff and Tolstoy, was 
recognised unanimously by the independent Russian press as a serious 
and conscientious work. And as to our pri|on8, several Russian officials, 
by displaying much patience and by spending much time, have 
happened to learn the true state of our penal institutions. The 
Eai^ prisons are not Russian ostroge ; the jailors in England are 
not omnipotent, the inmates are not dogged on a mere caprice of 
the jailor, and their coppers are not stolen by him ; a man would 
not order a prisoner to ^ dogged who had not saluted him, and 
those to bp kicked down who protest against this measure. The 
Tf^ffs have disappeared from England. Parliament wonld be only 
too glad to know mj dark features of English prisons; yet to 
know their real state is not an easy task. But if a foreigner went 
to England, without knowing a word of English, without taldng the 
pains to study what was written in England about her penal insti- 
tutions, and, after having paid a hasty visit to tire iwrisons, were to 
write dbt all those who hold different views on ipiioiis from himself 
are merely inspired with a feeling 6f vindktive&ess, surrij be vrould 
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beaeeti«6fil <Mrgi«at le^ty Bat ihasia is not y.*ig 

. lami^ and to hmm tlie troth in Bugaia is &r mcse diflicolt. 

Levity is always i^;rettable» but it is the ii^ regrettable in 
questions like this^ and in a eoimtTy like Bofwia. For twenty years 
all honeis^ men in our country have loudly cried out against out 
prisons, and* loudly asked for an immediate refornL For tw^ty 
years public opinion bas vainly asked for a tborougb renewal of the 
prisons’ administration, for more Ufbt, for more control m the whole 
system. And the Government which refuses all that will be only too 
glad if it can answer them i * You see, here is a foreigner who liwwa 
ever 3 rthing about prisons throughout the world, and who £nds that 
all you say is mere exaggeration; that our prisons are not at dU. 
bad in comparison with those of other countries’ 

When thousands, nay, a hundred thousand of men, women, and 
children are groaning under the abominable rigiTne of priscms as they 
are in Bussia, one ought to proceed with the greatest caution; 
and I earnestly invite foreigners who may be tempted to study this 
question, never to forget that every attempt to extenuate the dark 
features of our prisons will be a stone brought to consolidate the 
abominable regime we have now. 

P. Kkapotxuhb. V 

Lyon, Prison St. Pan, 
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‘ THE PAINTED WBTKY pF WATTS 
AND ROSSETTI. 

1 have heard it 0 aid, ' 

There is an art ■which ifl theiT piednesa fihares , 

With great creating nature.’— ‘ Say, there be; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean : so over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art, 

That nature makes.’— yrihter’a Tafc. 


Wirani k Tiii* the collected works of these two artists have been 
ediibited iB three galleries. Last year at the Gtosv^ot Gallery the 
art which represents, on careful consideration, about tolf the 'work of 
Mr Watts’s life, was exhibited ; and this year at the Royal Academy 
and at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, the chief work of Mr. Rossetti s 

life has been exhibited. 

It is believed the claim of these two artists to rank among the 
first artists of aU times consists in the fact that they both take a very 

I 


In times that are now long past it was often the province of the 
naiuter’sart to teach facts as well as to create emotion toirarfs 
beauty. There ivas then a scope for much elaborate art to be P^ted 
in otte that an iUiterate pubUc should history and ‘ 
and be impressed by notable passing events. But those timw are 
over. Now photography and cheap engravings portray and en^ess^ 
scenes of passing interest, and can procure for thousands the 
of anyplace or person of public interest. Besides, eve^ 
kind of Kterature is within every one’s reach, ihat describ« in vrerds 
the feelings and foots of life. Now, art should mainto her highest 
level or cease to expect a distinct place in the world’s growing and 
better intereste. Science will 
photographing colour, and then the 

only rt giving the outward aspect of an object asfosticaUy atr^^, 
W^ioat any reflection of the artist’s nature, will be «tnpl*t^ beaten 
OT^own ground. But that art wMdi 
fti*oe, Ifoe^higheet art, in fact, painted and script^ 
nSr the interest which it always to ii»pn^ be 

more ^tfaiotly recognised as betoging same oJass of mtoUeo- 
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a» 4o tlie besi wnMiigs in prQ9d;i^ 
recognised as demanding the same elf^ of tieotimisd 
. which iiie best music ezeites. If the mass of MHsailed art jeariy pm- 
duoed on semi-manufacturing prindples ever settlCi down into its 
right place, a greater lucidity in the mind of the pfUMio as to what 
makes axtf&r^ nright be hoped for. The general intdlMny 
ndj^t learn perhaps how mistaken it is to demand even fimmiL the 
highest ari that^^i^^^ the intellect without fimt tOiKhiiiilf ^ 

emorional qualities and inspiring a satisfaction in true beauty 0^1^ 
and colour; and on the other hand the so-called artistic woiMji^g^ 
wdl cease from demanding and desiring solely that a limited khfed cf 
emotional pleasure should he excited by art, without insistisg' 
such emotion should lead to a satisfaction also of the intelleetiial asid 
higher faculties^ If such a reform in art feeling ever came aboul;^ 
then painted and sculptured poetry would probably be recognised as 
the art which alone justified the immense and difilcult toil which any 
painting and sculpture of a really finished and complete character 
necessitates. 

How to describe in writing the element that makes the wmrk of 
Mr, Watts and Mr. Eossetti painted poetry ? Perhaps only by going 
through rather an elementary kind of argument. In the earliest 
drawings by students of art there is in those of any promiaa aiwa^ 
an individual character. Go into any art school, and you wEI . See 
how different in character are the drawings by eveiy separate student 
of the same model. Probably, as the students advance, thear work 
will have more the character of the teaching of the school in which 
they study; but again as they emerge into the freer atmosphere of 
their own studios the work of any student who is really going to do 
anything is stamped strongly with his own individuality, which 
developes more and more distinctly as he ^ finds himself in his art.’ 
If Watts, Leighton, Bume Jones, Millais, and any coarespomEngiy 
fkmous French painter, were to paint a study from the same 
model, we should have five drawings as distinctly different in char- 
racter as it would be possible to see. Add to these a photograph cif 
the same moddi, and you get a sixth perfectly different renderb)g of 
the subject. Had Michael Angelo, Titian, Baphael, and Bottjodli 
attempted to draw the same model, having only in view to make an 
exact likeness, we should in the same way find pesfei^y distliiet in^ 
4ividualiries evinced in the sketches. Tte hct ia lhat not do 
no two artista see nature the same, however highly tralaeK 
eye may be, but th&t the unoonsoious preferdioes of a hat^ 
ocmdition dictates In eao^ individual case the treatment, 
one side or the other of nature’s complete truth. ^^^l^Hsre is no sudh 
thing as positively provable rigHne^ alter the teatliable qiidiiles in 
art are once satined. The whole nature^ not on^ the eye^ii the 
whkh the &e^ b right- are refloeM ; and# 
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aT0 piK>]BiBe&t i$l«iBeQt« in iHt 4xli»i% 
gjmpathy towftitls form ifcii^ «€^oar» gilt 

rcAnots elements as part of n&ture^s tfuth^ alTeeting its aspect aa 
iKiCeesarily as does the sunlight or the moonlight* l%e motite power 
of the art emanating from such natures springs ^ma richer welli in* 
CMing human powers of a high^ order than those of mer# mm 
eaiotion. The core of the truth of nature is revealed to the poet*painter, 
not fierely the truth of her aspect. This is unquestionably obvious^ 
but does not answer the whole question. Not only is there in really 
great painted poetry a power in the purely artistic gifts rightly to 
traneiate in the language of art Motional, spiritual, and intellectual 
truths, but there is genius in the touch which makes such ait not 
only a right rendering of such elements in nature, but a happy ren* 
derihg. There is to be found in it an inspiration in the handicraft 
as weM as in the mind. For instance, in the quality of the flesh- 
painring in Mr. Watts’s work, and in the quality of the jewel and 
flower painting in Mr. Rossetti’s work, there is a poetry which is 
different and more impressive than in the poetry of real flesh, 
flowers, and jewels, not only because there is a human interest of 
happy choice about it, but because there is also a loveliness of inspired 
touch which caressingly beautifies the painting itself independently 
of the a^eot of the original. The greatest delight of the artist’s craft 
is to see the poetic preference of his own nature carried out by a happy 
touch which adds something to nature and makes her his very own. 
Such a gift is almost unconsciously possessed, proceeding rather from 
the general condition of the artist’s nature and the habitual tone of 
Me sensibilitieB and character than from any conscious effort. 

To quote from Sir Frederick Leighton, who, in ending his last 
discourse to the students of the Royal Academy, said eloquently 

Believe me, whatever of dignity, whatever of Btrength, we have within us, will 
dignify and will make strong the labours of our hands ; whatever littleness degrades 
our spirit will lessen them and drag them down. Whatever noble fire is in oiu 
hearts will hum also in our work ; whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt it. 
For as we are so our work is, and what we sow in our lives, that beyond a doubt we 
shall reap fox good or for ill in the strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts have 
fallen to our lot. 

The Y&lue of this individuality which stamps all work, noticeable 
for any power whatsoever from the earliest student studies, is to be 
gauged by the character of the unconscious no less than the conscious 
pr^iwnee of the artist. The greater his powers as a poet, the 
subrier, the more elevated, the mt^e extended will be his sympathies 
wi^ nature; and if he be a bom artist as well as a poet, that sense 
of the Mner as well w the outer aspect of nature’s truth will inspire 
his touoh as a painter or a sculptor, and complete his work with the 
beauty whi<di belongs to art as art^ usd not to art as a copy of nature 
only. But, like the poetry of mori<m md sound, this poiAxy qi sigM 
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direetiiag toiiidii k too «iMe a Jor woid9 to analjia 
or 4e8(»d]^. How to put into words tlie of a 

magoeUc influence, whieji is created bj nnificj or* ag^in» the charm 
of motion that, for instance, we feel as we watch ti^^fl^t of a bird, 
swajing and balancing on its outstretched wings, thimr sweeping a 
long swift wurve in the air. Such deUoate impressions^; t^e senses 
are too subtle for words. Beauty in the quality of great poetia art 
creates a very positive emotion in many, though not hy any 
in all 5 but it iS quite beyond words to explain. Those who 4q. :«#t 
feel emotion at the sight of such poetry are, as regards the 
genius, outsiders ; they fail in possessing the right data on 
to found tiaeories or criticism. There are many,it must be remembeisedj 
whose natures do not respond to the poetry in sound, in motiqn, or in 
what is seen, and who have notwithstanding what are called correct 
eyes and correct ears. There are also many who make themselves into 
partisans, and, because they see and feel poetry in art carried out 
according to one school of art-ideas, refuse any belief in its ^dstquoe 
carried out in any other. There is a genuine difference in natural 
taste, the result of associations and the native tendencies of cha* 
racter and mind, and there is a theoretic difference, based chiefly 
on a combative spirit — the genuine ‘I do not like you, Dr, Fell’ 
argument, and the far less intelligent and more intricate argument* 
‘ This is right, every one allows ; so this must be wrong because 
it is unlike what every one knows is right,’ As if Nature ever re- 
peated herself in genius I 

When it is asserted that Mr. Watts and Mr. Rossetti are great 
poet-painters, such an assertion is not based merely on individual 
sympathy with their work, but on the fact that the enthusiasm of a 
very large majority of the public has been excited by the beauty 
in it. Nothing but the element of poetry in art can excite such 
enthusiasm. It vouches for its existence. Genuine enthusiasm 
excited by art is the public recognition made to the poetical element 
in it, not to the cleverness, the science, or the industry* 

Mr. Watts'S and Mr. Rossetti's painted poetry could hardly be 
more unlike in the chief characteristics. It is desired here not so 
much to criticise as to describe their work. The year that includes 
these remarkable exhibitions includes also the death of Mr* Rossetti. 
Regret at the comparatively early death of so great a genius is still 
too keen for any who have hmg cared/ for his genius to wuli to 
dwell on any signs of unfolflUed promise to be found in the woa^* 
Sulicient is to say it stands victonously the <nrdeal of being col- 
lected and exhibited together. That the work of Hr* Waita fUtoed 
the test last year is unnecessary to add ; so t^nimous was the 
verdict* It is, of course, only the sifted few of many generaHena 
that give the flnal verdict Which places the great where they are 
eventually to staxul among the grea^ In ilm course of time, erm 
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pul)^ A gefiame appraoiatioa ^mw» la axt, W 

^liala IV siiinefi round a great mme aJl the ^ 

iitriliet' history puts it back into the mystetj of the pM% wi^i attract 
the iznagiBation even of the dnlleet ; fi>r we aU m lees take 
l^iofl idts m work with Ibr^fcme 

as to its merit, when the opini<m of a few centniies has giiwwt^ 
It Bnt MB then there will alwa^^ he li^iind many who pr^er 
patting to thm any unexplained individuality in tUb work under a 
micfOfleope^ and analysing any pc^ts which do not it into precon^ 
eeived necessities in art, than revolimg in the chief charaoterisMo 
of the work, namely, that it is the work of genius, of gifts most 
rarely bestowed on humanity, and still more rarely worked out in 
any complete form. The many ^buta^ which invariahly follow the 
fftatevnent that a man of our own time is a genius prove how chary 
are the public in their enthusiasm for the quality, how little genuine 
love and sympathy it creates. Genius startles, it excites attention, 
hut only slowly does it wield its real power, and only time can place 
it on its right pedestal. 

It may he asked what is the use of connecting so as to compare 
the art of Mr. Watts and that of Mr, Bossetti, when they are so 
different that the only point in common is that both are poet- 
painters, and have each produced examples of the highest ex- 
pressional art to be found in the work of our day. 

In the* present case there is a desire to protest alike for the special 
virtues in both poet-*painter8. It is felt that in Mr* Watts’s art there 
is a perfection in Mie poetry of form which has never been surpassed, 
and in Mr* EossetM’s art a vividness of beauty in the poetry of colour 
eqimlly pre-eminent. Perhaps it may he said with truth that our 
^miotimss are more elevated by Mr. Watts’s poetic art and rendered 
more vivid by Mr. Rossetti’s. It must be fMt, however, by any who 
seriously study their work, that both artists are steeped not only with 
^sincerity of emoMon,’ but by worship of emotion for beauty. It is to 
both a sacred iame, though one may wordaip at the wider freer light of 

sun itself, and ^e other at the dame on an cnMiriaed altar: the 
poetry of both einanatcs from a sense awe and mystery ; tboi^ to 
the one the poetic impulse of his art is like the mystery of dawn 
Wh^ clear rays shoot up into infinite wide^preading space, giving 
■ promise of a yet fuli^ light. It suggests the mysteries of all spheres 
and of all Mmes, of the largest conditions of creation. To the other it 
is more the mystery of a lanq^-Ht shrine^ not of, the well of light 
itself ; the mystery of pent-rq) fervency, of ^ i ^ 

Infinite passion, and the pun » . ! . 

‘ ‘ ' ’ ‘Of fiiutft'hoinrts thit yeSm ^ ^ ‘ * 

' ' ft' is mere hnsiiai^ leei> dirlndf' *%' hat' ad Me ^ amot ' up/into 
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fme fBl&m ; 0^ h«tjiai& qiialiti^ it yeams 

npwazdfl, and to be at mt, and iroti^ human 

sbrineB i^hich suggest such lest. Both l^ieae^ l^ enough 

to be reverent; to worship and Mly to realise bigger is 

the thing they worship than are the wen^shippers^^ im- 

measnraray outside and beyond all vanity or the desire to appear 
or produce an eflFect in their work . 

Both are great colourMs, both great masters of the boauify Pf tone 
and design of line, but Mr^ Watts has as muc^ the power of a tadpte 
as of a painter. Mr. Bossetti has, comparatively spealnngy aodliliig of 
the sculptor in him. In Mr. Watts’s painting ihere is invatki]^ ^o 
poetry of atmosphere, often of sea and sky space ; in Mr« Beasetti’s 
work the designs are treated as almost on (me plane. If aaydistainea 
comes into the design, it is coloured so as to bring it dbse 
foreground, as in the ‘Hestema Bosa’ and ‘Dr. Jdinson and the 
Methodists.’ 

In Mr. Watts’s colour and tone there is exquisite poetry in the 
suggestion of atmosphere and in the veil of mystery which distsance 
gives, whilst there is in Mr. Eossetti’s work a greater power in 
the beauty of the thing itself. Perhaps in no painting over before 
seen have the concentrated rays of a brain onfire with oolour-wowhip 
glowed with such fervent strength or such peremptory individually 
as in Mr. Bossetti’s; nor has any artist ever more oomphately 
conquered the stubbornness of the pigment in oil painting xuar made 
(jolour bum with more vivid jewel-like intensity, like the briHiancy 
of stained glass through which light is glowing. In his art there 
is a sense of richness and decorative splendour wMdh has a distinct 
poetry of its own. Not the tiniest space is left vaguely to chance; 
every smallest detail is designed in harmony and tone with the whole. 
Never have draperies, jewels, or flowers been treated with more 
freedom, richness, and grandeur of design, or with more Complete- 
ness and reverence for their beauty. 

Needless to say both are artists whose real power is inborn, de- 
pmding on no other artist-individuality; living or dead. Both have 
evinced a singular power of detmhimnty but Mr. Watts has at yet 
inspired no school of followers, though he has shown special power 
and individuality by being influenced by no contemporary rmnd^ 

Mr* Bossetti’s genius was the real motive power tibat wddefi hsto 
form a new and veoy art matters. It waa his 

magnetic power as an individual no less than m an artist 
in others a devotion to the views in art whhdi resulted in the so- 
caEed Pre-Baphaelite movement. His pciwer of mfioench^ etheos as 
an artist was, is, md probably always will be .immense. Still it Is 
not at aU surprising that in judging of his ait the * huts ’ are very 
loud. Frankly it must be owned he never took the tron^ to gnnd 
at that side ^ art whi^ ^ieaBy tn hkn ; 
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&4illi diffieulty to him iv«s nfttofally where his sencftMIMw 
weiw^liast keenly aU to beauty. Admirers should not shunt the 
difteulty by ignoring the importance of the beauty he does not give, 
aud^whiGh is as much one of nattue's precious b^uties as are tlmse 
wlneh Mr. Rossetti gave us ia such splendid power and abundance. 
He had not clearly the same fine perception with regard to ^ruotural 
proportion and to right quantities as he had for beauty of deri^ in 
line, tone^ and colour, and he did not bend bis neck under the yoke 
and leaim the teachable part of that side of art ; so his work in the 
aboire respects is often assailable to the adverse criticism of students 
in the most elementary stage of their art. 

The science of drawing, though not always very intelligeii%4 is 
very indefiitigably taught in these days. A certain standard^ is 
created of what correctness in the teachable qualities of drawing 
should be in most of those who labour and look at art. Against this 
standard of correctness Mr. Rossetti’s art often transgresses. Even 
more must be owned. In certain instances it transgresses against a 
much more necessary virtue in art. In the drawing of the mouth 
ofleufin the drawing of the arms and hands sometimes,' and in the 
painting of the flesh of his later works, it is felt that there is a 
positive element of ugliness such as is almost incomprehensible in 
one whose senses were so keenly and powerfully alive to beauty as a 
rule. He paints the lips of a mouth too often with a metallic hard- 
ness, and omits any suggestion of one of the loveliest bits in all 
nature — namely, the expressive sensitive variety in the curve of the 
upper lip, that line which trembles between light and shade, colour 
and tone. In the painting of the flesh of some of his later works 
there is a livid lilac hue in the shadows, and a streaky coarse texture 
in the painting which is all the more noticeable because of the 
perfect quality of the painting of flowers and draperies in the same 
pictures. But such criticism as the above would not only be unfair 
and inadequate but unintelligent, were not much greater stress laid 
on tbe extremely rare and noble beauty Of much of Mr. Rossetti’s 
drawing and the unsurpassed splendour and richness in his power of 
derigning line. His power as a colourist is universally admitted, but 
it must ^ remember^ that his chalk drawings, in which such power 
ia only evinced so far as that the sensibility creating it enriches the 
feoling for tone, are fully as interesting as the painted works. The 
yktues and the faults are perhaps both more striking in Mr. Rossetti’s 
art in Mr, Watts’s. The colour is more vivid and the faults 
bolder. The marvellous and rare sense Of balanoe in the very essenee 

Mr. Watts’s art produces a strong influence, but cause and effect are 
not so traceable as they are in Mr^ Rossettfs art. Nol^ty and 
dignity are felt as inherent, but the manner in which such qta»lities 
are transktbd by art is too fordgn to modern schools of art, ahd 
Indeed to modem modes of life, to mal» su<fe‘a rec<^:nitkii ea^. it 
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k eommo&ly Med»d» id^ «xt. taidiiiig amd study^ iMt 

diawiog CED be btiit eoloiur must be suture's iuboru gift 

TMs surely is only true if we regard tke s^8§ of ooloar alone as 
synonymous with an enmtmnal deUgbt and a feelnag for alone 
the result of acquired Icnowledge of pro|»ortioit quantity^ structure, 
and fbr^ortening« >But no teaching can inspire a pasjsionate 
sympathy with beauty of line, rightness in quantity^ predsioa in 
rendering the exact character of undulating surfaosa , and» OMres, 
straightnesses and distances, whicdi is evident in Mr. Wattfi’Sv gmus 
and was also noticeable in Turner’s, and wMoh is quite as ^native a 
gift as any sensitiveness to beauty of oolour could be. ,^Am^h 
complete knowledge of structural form and correctness in drawit^.is 
thfpe, the beauty of Mr. Watts’s drawing does not lie alone in there 
being in it an extreme perfection of correotneaa. It is the poetry in 
line and form which his genius seizes and delights in, and which 
makes him use line and proportion as expressional exponents in his 
painted poems. In the genius of Mr. Kossetti there is much of that 
emotional feeling towards the beauty of form, and his very remarkable 
power in design gives us endless ingenious varieties, in the omnposi- 
tion of line, but the teachable correctness is often wanting. There 
is a rightness in art qualities which can be proved by the scimce of 
■ artj, and there is a rightness which is beyond all theories to explain 
/ * and all teachings to inspire, and which can only be proved by the 
power in it of inspiring emotion and delight. This is the only 
rightness which is fervently true and perfectly beautiful, and can be 
seized and pictured alone by nature’s gift of genius and appreciated 
alone by a natural instinct of delight in beauty. This is the right-* 
ness of a. Giotto, and it is here maintained that as a rule this is a 
rightness to be found in Bossetti’s work. But to be quite impartial 
it is only fair to allude to the difference of the opportunities of lemm- 
ing completely the science of his art possessed by Giotto and that 
possessed by Kossetti. The last could distinctly have learned what it 
was impossible for the former to learn. Still it must not also for a 
moment be forgotten that Mr. Bosi^tti worked at the qualities of his 
art which were sympathetic to his own vein of thought and feeling 
with a moral conscientiousness and intensity of labour which few 
artists have ever shown to the same degree. 

The exhibition of Mr. Watts’s work inspired but one verdiet as isx 
as certain qualities in it went. There was not one dissenti^t wmce 
as to the qualities of dignity and nobility being inherent in hip imrk. 
He appears, in working at his art, to have bad constantly, in view a 
feeling which is to him inseparable from all true art. : not 

merely to be the port’s longing to give a form to his inventive 
imaginings, or expression in art to a mental vision; but it seems to 
be a. certain craving to. reach a high and very md;end6d kfai in 
poetiy; to es^ss a very sincere tmd^ pamionete reverence im iihe 
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gw ^llfiii^ jmii jjoemmesi to wbioli Hie ugly liMaii;iMtoe 

bit!^.f«daoed io much of oar existeaoe* It k a aattuil ani ^aiieoti*- 
«d(nia fseferoBoe for a high level of thooghi sad leelk 
baveheea Hie indigenous soil in aMoh Mr. Watk’s axt and 

iieim The poetry of his designs echoes littk of Hte ieiiHxnent 
of any other painted poems, old or new, nnless it be sometimes a 
design by Wiliiam Blake, bat we are often reminded by Hiem of a 
strain of by Beetbovenvor of a wide-reaobing, snstEdned phrase 
by Bkadel, and lines of written poetry by Milton. P^haps the 
two peetie iireations which stri^ tbe same chord to onr imagina- 
ti(ms mom mom than do any others we know of in the whole range 
of poetry are Be^oven^g ‘ Greation Hymn ’ and Mr. Wattses ‘ Nayrly 
Created Eve.’ 

One very distinct aim to be traced in Mr. Watts’s art is that only 
throng beaoty should art attempt to express any other emoticm. 
Beauty oi form, cdonr, quality^ tone of surface and texture, must be 
tbere^ or the language of art ceases to be the legitimate medium 
through which ideas and feelings ought to be expressed. Also, that 
in treating the grave and sad side of life, beauty can still be the chief 
element, not only in the form but in the feeling of the work. The 
hopcie dioment in life, Hie friendly attitude towards death, can still be 
the prominent feeling in works which treat of the unpitying inevitable 
mysteries none of us can either solve or avoid. In bis collected work 
no thoughtful student could fail to trace evidences of the manner of 
life of an artist who has been able to produce such a number of ideal 
works of a chmacter which necessitates the lengthiest process of 
painting. He cannot fail to discern evidences of strength of purpose, 
brave wHl, and lofty aim, which has never allowed itself to relax, 
however difficult the strain and the struggle, however little aympat% 
the public Hiowed towards the art most really Ms own ; of the baknee 
and sobriety of judgment which has guided the fine artistic sensibili- 
ties in this work, and which has never allowed a natural strong dislike 
of pidfikity to grow into a mcurbid seclusion of such ait fiom puMk 
oritufism. A single aim of doing justice to nature’s gift of the genius 
for beauty, a worthy purpose devoting such an aim to a paHiotie 
feeling of wishing to make English art worthy of English deeds and 
literature, such an aim and such a purpose have alone made 
such eierts possible. Such single purpose and pure intention have 
overoome, as far as it can be overcome, the difficulty, enormous in the 
ease d an aatkt^ of continual want of health. ^Eat Mr. Watts’s art 
mlgMi have had Hie advantage of a robuster quality had he had 
better liealHi, is probably true, but also would it not have lost some^ 
tM% wMdh k as interning as it is raref ' ^ ^ 

When^^ temperssiknt is mdAnchol^ find a deeper source of 
interest is requited in order that the neoeiSAiy oxoitemient shodd be 
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. of sw0p.i 90W9at: j^H^i’li9-ie« o&m egiaebat itself -when* 

f»Hi»4aiaUiedio jolwtaess of «OBstitati«», Butwall^doee not ».««+ 
tiie lwltb snd tes^^ auoj, .g ^ 

Jab^.^ eaw of s mel«a«*dly te^>e«®wt,Ae« a fer- 

v«at49teii^ of imtiue sad » spiritual yeamiag are t» <«vK.f 
^ artistio gifts, the suffiaieat exci4 P»w« 
tate expression. But siwh expressiMi will be used as s and not 
M an. end only, lie further eadtement of ainU^^ to e^ess dbstraot 
ideas which will embody the essential interests of life will he (sauired 
or, at aU events perpetual change of key in the pictorial mo^f th^ 
Wtk, the excitement of freshly rendering new conditions of effects 
We^traoe, i^in ^ case of Michael Angelo, a yearning for somethin,^ 
more complete than artistic completeness, a yearning to eraress in 
the language of art not only the inventive imaginings of the pod, 
but a sympathy with the wider outside conditions of all life and its 
puzzles. The very nature of the aspiration excludes cmnpletion in a 
contracted and finite sense. The aim of the subject passes out of 
conditions which can be complete as far as realistic 
make them so. The poet-painter, in order to translate into a fona 
such inventive imaginings, has to feU back on the oonsistaioy in the 
invariable laws of nature viewed from the comprehension of the poet 
the comprehension which includes the imagination. In this la4 
area he has to keep the balance between nature’s obvious invasive 
facts and natme’s ideality. It is theexistenoe of this sense of balance 
in bis art which is the sign of the greatest power in Mr. Watts’s 
genius. He has spared no labour in acquiring a mastery of those ■ 
general truths of form and colour which are inherent in nature’s laws, 
but he has used such a mastery to express the furthm: sn^estions cff 
nataire which affect not only our eyes and our minds, but the no less 
real because less obvious part of us, our hearts and bettw 
This it is which, from an intellectual and moral point of view, 
his art sweat art, which establishes it on the same level as 1*e noHest 
poetry, and whidi ought to win the gratitude of aU who are 
of disowning self-forgetting, single-aimed, patriotic labour— labour 
that has resulted in this case in works of art which we Kn giiah 
do well to reoqgnise as a legitimate source of national pride. 

Mr. Watts’s work, in some very important respects, is also the 
finari echo of onr owri times that exists. AU really good worfc, AJ m 
result of wiginal genius, must of necessity echo back tlto f-irUirg of 
its own time in one respect or another. Lrstead of narsoii^qw aB the 
intwests of art into the aim «E displaying a tenhiii«.r ^ 

in the ease of much of the popular work imw painted,, Bfr. iWatto nsM 
his knowledge and artistic seasiUUties in a wider Jeld—u 
embraces,* poetto viawn and an inteUectnal a|mip«sa<y — a Aifia 
lim rwe xetomhlaato ait and tiwt of the eW 
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for flrt IS iQ^rfliiiiod i& tlio T®jy ciwfi^wo ft .p^^BfJor 
irr devdoped by the *rti«t io exfitm btgioi^ite 

OTfh devwMBS. WhCT w oaa wdk wth eise, we ii» o» 

to go somewhere ; when we have faeaed to writ^ wo sae our 
TOwet of writing to say something. It is wily tl» baby who has a 
^fficulty in walking, and the child who is learning to writ*, who tave 
no farther aim hut to walk and to write. Even to ^ .me»t gifted 
the art of painting is, and always has hewi, a most difficult luiguage 
to acquire any proficiency in ; and modem conditions seem to have 
in a degree certain influences favourable to the growUi 
and expansion of those finer sehsibiUties which in waves have been 
eranted to civilisations of the past. And yet a gred derire and am- 
to be artistic has become the fashion, and with a great strain 
and a great fuss we are all trying to learn the language. ExhitoUons 
every Tear are crowded with oonscientious and laboured work, and 
Bhow— as far as learning the language goes— that our studies are en- 
couraging. Yet, strange to say, every year’s exhibitions seem to 
prove that what our modem art-language has to say is becoming less 
Ld less interesting: less and less is it used to interpret the senoiM 
and earnest elements in modem society, or the complete and earnest 

nature of the artist as an individual who produces it. 

Undoubtedly much of our modem art does not justify its exist- 
ence. But, in leaving the last winter’s exhibition at the arosvmor 
Gallery, the feeUng which was generally and publicly expressed was 
that though the work was not invariably sympathetic to the under- 
standing or to the taste of every visitor, stiU it was a, power-, it 
carried with it a dignifying, elevating influenre ; it was the e^re^ 
man of a peremptory native instinct used to noble aims. In some of 
Zi .rf™ ™t - ».«* Mp that 

.niOTt rf UbOT mi .“re” «* “ * 7®'' 

more usefully employed had the painter been “ 

the teacher of some handicraft, the bead or organiser of bodies of men. 

But in-idr. Watts’s art we feel that the right tempera^nt has 
ccreroed the particular kind of expression ; the rensibtoties have 
excited in the direction which best fulffi* the claims of art. 
Art is his natural language— difficult, most difficult, in these times, 
when native wt instinct is so insufficiently fed by modern conditt^ 
still, it is evident. Nature is for ever weaving iteelf into “ 
in his brain, for ever demanding a translation from tom of her ic- 
ings and of her beauties. In his art there is the treble ^ 

Greek character and feeling f<w form and sense of resteamed alanoe 
to beauty, combined with a Hebraic solidity on the ‘ 

Goa»e imperative impetus of imagination and 
spirittM beauty. These combined powera carry h» feeUi^ to bea^ 

and very vital atmosphere. 

sake’ is often propped up by a reference to Gr«* perfection m art. 
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Butito mllr iii#^^IM|iio& ft««rd to foUowiryr toe Gr«v. 

w!S“* Z?? h«TO aimed «t exi4itog 

l^ toeyl^toftw fwtoi^ Aanredly not 

toye Ignored any side of m ont of which beaitty m^hl be s^acted. 
If in our mining of bsauty we include beauty expressinir ^ie 
^d^t seWbilities, toe noblest, largest thoughts, t^ 

8 ^ might not inaptly be used as the text most 

NoGotoieartistSKS 

to fece toe beauty of mystery more than does Mr. Watts-inwterr in 
every quality. Never does his genius flourish more happfly thw^Li 
his im^ation reaches that borderland where thought a^aS 
half lift the oiiton that divides this world’s tangible rertaintieslS 
. thwe powers which Nature shows us as existing, but which she to 

Us 2““- • ai^’immaterial r^iti J 

his ^lus IS guided by his native instinct for those prindries 
which made Greek art at once so direct, so restreined, bo S 
and BO dignified. The many-sided nature in Mr. Watto’s art 

^ own 

time than could any single-sided genius be. 

„f f “^own throughout his career a very marked power 
of detechment. ^ough evidently always in the mental atd^ 

toward” gT** “J admiring ^pafty 

towards the work of some of his fellow artists, he has neShS 

7^ individuality in a most reSS 

degree. Both the conscious and unconscious parte of bis jtenius 
have remained completely uninfluenced by his Sympathy or his 
. idmiration for any modem work. No artist has ever^orked in 'a 
more isolated way, on ^ound which he shared less with any coa- 
tem^rery artist. Abso ute knowledge and certainty in the dewing 
andn loose, but invariably purposeful, touch of the brush, are perhaS 
M n^ a true description of the metood of his manipulation u 
be given. In every picture be ever neinted if in ' i.i* x 
th« hand was indulged in the 

iiriteSl'^^ T/ “ form bjU oolL has 

tLstete^Lf ^Sr**' ^flf®tio« before it has been allowed to 

translate itself on his canvas. One of toe most strikinir evideneas 

of^powOT in Watts’s genius is the great varirty and ranoeof 

7 ^ ment Jed. toTXto 

etoibited at the Grosvenor Galleiy represented ab.^ **1?^ 
laboure as an artist. Among toe many pictures which rematonS 
his studio dunng the exhibition are some which are - 

^ finest works. This variety is probaHy Qwing i^y tor ^ 
having such a very strong sense of toe nature o^ sSi^b^SnS 
sympatoy a gtoat variety of conditions-Hi^naW^ 

“^Xm ^*^7? SSerisf^^ 
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of sea and tbcinfitaaeo» 
tru^ rendered of tlie tike 

^ texture played on by the imriety whioh i^staDkciie and atinoi^here 
alone produce. It is in this quality whendn lies ohid% the poetry 
of one of his most popular pictures, ^The Betiim of , the Dove.’ 
The monotony of the hea^ swollen tides receding. Way to the 
horizon is only varied by the changes phich diaUmce gives py the 
wide spaces of the water, and to the .grey of a Jinllen, In^eless 
sky. In the companion picture,/ And the Dove retunied no more/ 
a very different effect of distance is suggested. The cloudy vapours 
have lilted, there is an awakening of colour and light, still misty add 
young, like the blue eye of a child, when it first wakes into the life 
and movement of the day. There is the exact nature of that con- 
dition of the atmosphere which we see when the di^k, heavy, ominous 
weather clears off and the birds begin to sing again^ and Mature re- 
adjusts herself to a brighter, happier mood. But most of all in 
the human face and figure does he give us Mature in the widest, 
truest sense of her meaning. The important reality impressed upon 
us about the people he paints is not, as in the case of so much of 
the realistic work so popular at present, how the light struck on 
certain forms and colours at a given moment in the steady north 
light of a studio, producing patches of light and shade, colour and 
tone, of certain forms and tints; bnt Mr. Watts gives us the very 
nature of his people absorbed into the one aspect in the portrait, 
always generously rendered, every trace of uoWlity enforced, every 
hint of intellect and refinement done fullest justice to. The nature 
of the man, the nature of his employment, whether he be poet, 
artist, statesman, musician, ecclesiastic, or soldier, suggested by a 
certain atmosphere, through whidi the individuality is also strongly 
traceable. It is not only the man but his life which is included in 
these presentments. Perhaps in portraits ipore than in any other 
of Mr. Watts’s pictures the conscious and the unconscious power 
is evinced in almost an equal degree. Beside the sitta: seems to 
have stood another subject from which Mr. Watts painted quite as 
much as from the man himselfi This was a mental varion of Ms 
ritter, the impression which his life and work, nature and position, 
have created in the painf^’s imaginatioiu Consciously^ he .i^ves 
to impersonate this impression in his painting, but at the same 
his native art instinct renders subtle truths almost unconsciously 
frcmi the.aspect of the real sitter. . 

Mr. W^ts is greatest as a colourist where he is greatest in all 
of his art, where he i^.co}our to express and carry out the 
imaginaUve meaniiig of Ms sul^ct. The more material beauty .of 
eoMur and tonejEiever satisfies Mm unloBS it entem Jtly the scl^eme 

of 1^«^tj|]ieS|to£ Urn work^md^ 

Over and mm egMn ho altomelhe Ookiin^jmdte 
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scbeixie yf the whole MieBticiiiyto do tbelr foil aervioe ia onlj ebanu* 

' itg the but i^|^rOMiog tlie higber sensibilities aaad’ sat^s^ng bis 
‘Own inteliectoal judgment* It is obviously a native bOStiiiet' Yrtiich 
impels the choice and create the 'So^ly ^poised sense of 
£rst instance, but in the creation of art fine instincts are into 

perinanent and useful principles by the presence of a sup^to intel- 
lectual judgment* It is by having developed instincts into 
by thoughtful labour and experiments that all great artists luite 
acquired knowledge and power necessary to work out an ideal art, 
which contains at the same time nature’s essential truths of ini 
and colour and the value of a poet’s creation. . ? 

» One truth, invariable in the aspect of nature, but most rarely seen 
in art, is that of the atmosphere which plays round all objects, soften- 
ing and mellowing all forms, tones, and colours. In Mr. Watts’s wodc 
between the picture-plane and the subject the existenoe^bf space is 
always suggested. He never brings even a life-sized head exactly ia 
the same plane as the frame. He does not focus his subject so that 
it seems to start out of the frame towards you, but he leads the eyb 
within the frame into a toned atmosphere of repose and quiet* This 
harmonising all objects within a general atmosphere is one chief point 
in which Mr. Watts’s work reminds us of the old masters’ work. There 
is the same absence of any microscopic searching out for facts and 
details which are within and b^ond the aspect of his subject focused 
as a whole, and yet there are true suggestions of every visible variety 
in the textures and surfaces of nature. The true and s^kaiate 
character is given to each kind of surface, but over the separatenesis 
he spreads a bloom of atmosphere, the iudefiniteness of air which 
hangs like a veil, and softens with a filmy texture the forms cf 
everything in nature when even only a few yards distant from iJte 
eye. Not thait there is any smearing, or that Mr. Watts ever 
excludes any individuality or precision there may be ih the true 
aspect of detail, but he adds a further truth, and one very rarely 
found in modem art, the mystery of atmosphere* The mystery, 
or rather uncertainty di^uised, arising from a want of knowledge 
and precision ih drawii^, is^ W6 all know, but too common ; but when' 
supplanted by clearness and definite knowledge th^e is very rarely ' 
added the charm and beauty of atmosphere. In this, as in the fine 
sensitiveness to the delicate feeling in the drawing of the varihd'chi^^ 
racier of surface and relation of distances, we are reminded Of TfirheSfs 
genius. In this he enters into new fields of diMoulty. is 

so untangible, so difficult to represent, as atmosphere ; and to include 
it without sacrificing unduly other truths in the nature^ 

such as precMon of form, brilliancy of oOlour, and de|^ Of tohe, ne^ 
of the finest sehlie bidai^ ahd power 
scaling r%htiy the distinct ingrodieiits of ah effect. In Mr. Watties 

3s2 
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fHu. aL of Dante. Uniate Mr. Watts’s gMUns,. M»llostetb » 
Wjv recalls Utae of the Greek ot Ctethic kna^»y^^ 

watnrl ti\wa.nis his artistic caiaoeptions : tbat ag® 

WV dofinite scenery in which they .moved. , In a 

^®val mind ever had a greater power of 

STS of dreams created by a powerful imagmaUon than h^ Mr. 

and. tengihiUty m his ‘“"^"J^JShTMmoi turn our own real life 
After an liourtitli the Rossettis they seem reality, the 

T ie so in his self-created worlds, and peremptory mhis hoM 

1 1 d" ?ilsined creations. There is a sense in two^or 

Assuredly if seclusiQa was the pno^ to he ps^ 

“>1 •* “ 

Sn to «' 

WiB meiic imattinings were, perhaps too entirely 
eourtod. fibrous,, intense 

SiiX of his genius S 
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all^r work tli^^ toike mui 

earsasi hkmr^ we led timt more wee -at plsf:^ 

Bot striving^ te iieadii Mgi^ lisvd% bcdi 
readHj at oommaod. ^ame few yeim befeiiB Me to 
want of healthy there ie distizK^if a wamng^ m 
the reason to paintii^ seemn to haw ceased to 
desire to describe the toixty whi^ touched him vivIdB^ a - ^ 

Iteeulgeeb^pfetiires of eariier days haw a sttog dramtto IMtod 
that results from an earnest mord questioning attitude of 
allowed of induento outside Ms own land 0 poetfe dmaim to to^ 
him strongly^ but these^ unfortunately, were never carried 
oept in the case of Dante's dre&m~-on a large scale, or whail to 
powers as a painter were most magnidcent. ' Mr. Eomtti’s dewr lw 
art matters were remarkable for originality, and he bad the petoAtt 
impress on others his original views— even more, he had the power 
of in^iring Others with poetical feeling. He had the most kioglyi 
but not the most godlike, of poetic gifts. He did not throw hie Into 
upon the waters, leaving it to a higher fate to decide how it Was 4)0 
benefit mankind. He peremptorily insisted that in his way, and Ma 
way only, mankind should see and feel. The consequence waa that, 
sooner than meet the results of insubordination, he preferred to havo 
Httle to do with his own generation, feeling that his best duty was to 
perfect his own work without allowing any foreign indueuoes to weaken 
or frustrate its power. The feeling of superosensitiveness to 
was constitutional ; and when such feelings are matters of health, 
there remains but one fair course to be taken by the public with 
gard to such a state of things — ‘to regret it. Had Mr. Botset&l 
struggled with every fibre of his will, and exposed his work to public 
criticism, it is believed he woMd never have become sufficiently in**- 
sensitive to adverse ciiticism to have made it possible for his mitid 
to have cMmed down to its best work after having been elxposed to it. 
Unquestionably, the ferst duty of any nature gifted with csreative 
genius is to do full justice to such genius. If 'a nature is ocmstitu- 
tionaily weighted with a sensitivenea* which makes it impossible for 
the poet to woik best power under the oouditions ^ oidiuary 

coutaot with society, there can be no doubt that such contact shoto 
be estowed. The result in the work of a poefis life should be the 
only test as to whether he hae wisely or unwMy chosen Ms wmm^ 
of life, as fer as the puble If coiiicemed. Most stiikiug is to sense 
In Jyfe. Bossetti’s work of dlieot impetus iu the gentfis. 

MtUe or none of the weakling effect of aiULiety to be Ibsto to 

art. What he wished ' ^ in a -to 

learned with con^aktitive as fer hs Cttoir was ooa* 

cerned-^and therefelie his ait has, the power tot gito^ 

Work ^toe easily ton mtuxal ins^nct alto tol ^liave. WlMI^ 


Mab BbssethL feto to to 
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and floweics are aU ttarrdb of ^jlW Oi^eenr of 

yftfl a failure, and apparently he was eoatent to kafe iias a 
But in his finest work tiiere is a splesidour thiougboi^ 
touch. His colour po6iti?ely burns wi^ fenri^t purity and 
hataiftity. There is little retioenee in its ¥ividnef!8 ; butdhere is no 
need of reticence, IBs power as a colourifii is equal to the want of 
it like an Orient«d colourist, he can use tiie bdghtest ooloins and 
the brightest contrasts, and get the work harmonious and xig^t as a 
whole« Though this poetic art of Eossetti's is laden with the pet* 
fumes of incense rather than of fiowexs, and bums like the rays of the 
setting sun, reflected within closed walls, rather than the rays of light 
which freely illumine the air-spaces of the heavens, it bums too 
purely from a genuine inborn love to be otherwise than wholesome. * 
Though on the brain of any one keenly sensitive to the power of colour 
it has an efiect almost entrancing (to use the word literally), assuredly 
there is no poison in it. It is most certain that Mr. Eossetti’s art is 
saved from an over-balance of the sensuous qualities by the steadying 
influence of intellectual strength ; an intellectual intention sustains 
and purifies its vivid intensity. Without ostentatiously raising any 
moral question, it might be interesting to pause for a moment, and 
ask, Should we be the better, as human beings, for falling powerfully 
under the influence of IMr. Eossetti’s painted poetry ? Distinctly it 
is felt we should be the better. Inherent in the very nature of 
all expressions of trae greatness is a reason for their existence ; 

f d if for their existence, consequently also for their influence. 

r. Eossetti’s painted poetry possesses certain inherent qualities 
of greatness to which no one can be sensitive without being the 
better. All natures must be the better for an appreciation of beauty 
in art, which enriches the sensibilities and widens the sympathies to- 
wards various phases of nature. But in the atmosphere of Mr. 
Eossetti’s art there is likewise a strong and weird sense of the dwvnon. 
The exciting effect which his work produces on many flavours rather 
of the fire that was lawlessly stolen from heaven than of the rays of 
the sun - that are freely showered on us to refresh and sustain us. 
The particular kind of excitement produced in many natuies is similar 
to that which Wagner’s music creates. Mr. Eossefcti takes, us into 
an atmosphere of enchantment and myst^, and we are left trying 
hopelessly to unravel those mysteries of fate which have always 
stirred the butnan brain with the deepest questionings. He. loved 
to paint the beauty in a woman’s face which bolds in a sphinx-like 
gaae a secret — the pent-up mystery of fate; but he cared little, to 
link such beauty to any crises in any individual fote, T^re is a 
xw^oBty in, his painted heroines which is of no date, and would out- 
isbe]kved,and predommate over^anycbai^iniaee,euttto 
oar Minn* What a oinftimst.to of ^ Jbglkb 
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|«iiLtlew(»iieti by Sk Joshua fi^oldb w saw ou other wails ol the 
Eoyal Academy hist winter f The puri^ aiid grace of these, howeser 
limited and conventionad according to the widest intelkKsttial sy 
' tbiesy haTe a delicate loveliness which we do not locdc for in the 
Eossettis. But these have a greatness of their ownv ls^loi^ to no 
special date. A thousand years hence the beauty, sn^ 
appeal as directly as it does now. So far, the intense in^vidoality in 
Mr. Eossetti’s taste, and his antagonism to custom and 
standards, such as they exist in our modern days, are StrCx^lttkeilh^g 
elements in his genius. Still, perhaps it is the. power in the pOstry 
of actual expression, the fervency and concentration^ which 
colour and design so impressive as an actual space of beauty, whtd^ 
are the qualities, more than any directly intellectual choice or a^ati- 
ment in the work, which will secure a lasting and high interest in Mr. 
Eossetti’s painted poetry. 

In conclusion, the strongest impression which the works of Hr. 
Watts and Mr. Eossetti leave on the mind is that they are both most 
deeply interesting as expressions of our own times on a high level of 
art most rarely reached in these days. Cleverness, and the scientidc 
side of art, even genius, so far as accuracy of eye and feeling for the 
aspect of the outside of nature go, govern the popular appreciation 
of art ; but such qualities do little in adding to real culture. But 
in Mr. Watts and Mr. Eossetti we have poet-painters who, like Ten- 
nyson in verse, Euskin in prose, and Greorge Eliot in hction, are ex- 
ponents of the complicated but highest sensibilities of our own inner 
lives. In both we have the echoes of spiritual and inteUectual 
yearnings, and in both we have a protest against materialism and 
against the creed that physical beauty can be severed from mind and 
spirit, and treated by art in that denuded condition to any good pur- 
pose. Once for all, would it not be better to realise how futile it is 
i>r us to try and be pagans of the Grreek type ? We cannot be, we 
are not, entirely sincere if we pretend that beauty, imassoeiated 
with our own modern moral and spiritual aims, can satisfy us. 
We can be materialists, many of us are materialists; but pagans 
we cannot be in that we cannot refine our higher sensibilities to their 
full nobility as did the Greeks, and omit the infiuence that Christian 
spirituality and morality have had on so many past centuries, and on 
the mental atmosphere that has surrounded us from our infancy. If 
we allow our taste to become that of materialists, we mmit give up 
all hope of any great national art. Never, in any country, at any 
time, has art sprung into real vitality, except through the serious re- 
ligious side of a nation’s thought. Assuredly the genuine English 
temperament is not one which can be satisfied with the surfime in 
things. We are slow, but we are constant. If our modern intel^s* 
tual vein of thought has no very definite dogmatic leiigioB, thme is 
oovlslnly no laA of sedous moral tbre^ such as Is diown, toimiinee. 



• If we bad bad ttoaameni^fa^ 

Btaadards of taste in w* sa ^ «» 
be inau«®ced. In Mr.! Watts’s awi Mr. Rossrtti b ^ 
STet^ngthatis most opposed infeding to m^e* 

^ in i w^rof it wMdi is : as religio«« in ite way as ^ the 
Sip^n Fra Angelico or a BotticellL Evenwithoat anydi^ct 
reliriJSs creed, it seems a law of human nature that we ^ 

and^iustifT bur noblest natural, emotions by legalrsing them and 

^ii^pulungtetetheirexpression something of pra 

SXiaSsd ^ry wehave been considering the 
addres^ toa somewhat undefined power, and the P^'*® 

Sch is not hallowed as a personal deity ; yet it remasM truelhd a 
I^rSoJto^^rationtowaL a higher level of thoughtendf^^ 
was the inspirteg motive, and that in such POBt^ f*^^“f 
the strengS^which emanates alone from some of the noblest of huma 

impulses* 


Emilie Isabel Barrington 







FALLING TRADE AND FACtOZY 
LEGISLATION 

STAiJBisMEN of varfous politics conctiT that more sun i« the cure tm 
depression in agriculture. All admit depression in trade, but dotiot 
unite in advising a remedy. Mr. Gladstone, at Leeds, sidd our 
exports of manufactured goods had declined 161 millkniB in the 
three years ending 1880 when compared with the year 1872, but he 
neither stated the cause of this nor suggested a cure. . 

Many affirm hostile tariffs to be the cause, and recommend pro- 
tection as the only feasible means to restore our trade. We must , 
however, bear in mind that with the exception of Germany no Euro- 
pean State has raised its tariff against us for twenty years. 

Hostile tariffs we have always had, and have contended. with suc- 
cessfully till recent years ; now, however, the development of manu- 
facturing abroad, aided by paternal factory legislation at home, is 
seriously embarrassing this country. 

The last Factory Act, which from 1875 reduced the working time 
of factories to fifty-six hours per week, may not have affected all in- 
dustries to the same extent. Many clearly saw that flax and woollen 
industries would be the first to feel the blow, and their fears have 
been fully realised. 

For some years prior to the pissing of the last Act, France and 
Belgium were making such rapid strides in flax and woollen spinning 
that it was evident that British spinners would have hard enough 
work, even with sixty hours, to hold their own against the seventy-two 
hours worked on the Continent. In 1874 the late Mr« John Crossley, 
M.F., stated that on account of the difference in hours the Bdglans 
and French 

could purchase the wool iu Liondon, take it abroad, tpiu it and send it into the 
Bradfc^ market as yam cheaper by Sd. or 4d. a lb. than the Bradfdrd manu- 
iiusturerB could a£^d to sell it. They also competed in piece goods. The iesult 
was that there were now no less than twenty thousand looms Idiein Bmdford and 
the district. Formwly in the district from which he came, thare existed a huge 
loom trade, which supplied yarns to manafacturexa of faCcy ,g(^B in GkuBgow 
and other parts of Scofland, but that trade had now become unprofitable m oon- 
se^uetuM of Belgium having enteied intocompetition with it, and ha'nng succeeded 
kttmnfltodng the wh(de of the trade in that erflc^ 
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years ago Great Britain and Ireland possessed, §40^000 
spindles, or four and a half times more than the 
nepti whic^ owned 190,000. At present the United Kingdom has 

1.292.000 spindles, but Continental competitors now possess 1,705,900, 
or 32 per cent, more than Britain. 

Since lh61, 153,500 spindles have been stopped in dScgland, 

52.000 have been stopped in Sootland since 1871, and during the 
last six years 85,000 have been stopped in Ireland, a decrease of 
290,500 dax-spinning spindles, or 18 J per cent. The stoppage of 
these factories has thrown 20,000 hands out of employment. The 
shares of the twelve leading Belfast dax-spinning companies quoted 
in the market, with the exception of two, average 58 per cent, under 
par. With equal hours to the Continent all these would be dourish- 
ing concerns. 

British spinners are rapidly losing ground in homo^as well as in 
Continental, markets. The following table clearly shows that the 
exporia of linen yarn are steadily decreasing, while the imports are as 
steadily increasing : — 


Linm Yarns in lbs. 



Exports 

Impoiis 

1860 ... 

. 34 , 670,316 

2 , 018,363 

1870 

. 37 , 239,314 

3 , 081,697 

1871 

. , 30 , 235,626 

4 , 913,607 

1872 

. 31 , 187,061 

3 , 723,260 

1873 

, 28 , 734,212 

1 , 603,280 

1874 

. 27 , 164,900 

1 , 876,640 

1876 

. 27 , 887,681 

3 , 336,874 

1876 

. 22 , 278,260 

3 , 414,206 

1877 

. 19 , 216,001 

6 , 308,396 

1878 

. 18 , 473,800 

6 , 969,434 

1879 

. 17 , 428,800 

6 , 384,798 

1880 

. 16 , 437,200 

6 , 968,731 




The exports for the six years before the Factory Act of 1874 came 
into operation averaged 32,520,237 lbs,, but for the six years after 
the Act they averaged only 20,286,957 lbs,, or a decline of 37*6 p«ff 
cent. The year 1880 shows a decline of more than 53 per cent, on 
1870 (the highest point reached), and alsp shows about 50 per cent, 
less than the average of six years before the Act passed. 

The exports of linens which for the five years ending 1869 
amounted to 1,113,000,000 of yards, and for the, five years ending 
1874 were 1,074,000,000 of yards, have fallen in the five years ending 
1880 to 808,000,000 of yards, or a decline of upwards of 26 percent, 
when compared with the ten years before the Act was passed. 

In the woollen trade figures tell a similar tale. 

The exports of woollen manufactures which for the five years 
ending 1869 were 11)4,272^5001., and for the five years ending 1874 
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were 12M$],4414 htive in the fiVe years i»»liDg l8B0 te 
8$y800,289^., a decrease of 26^ per cent from the ten yean preceding 
the passing of the Factory Act ; while the imp<»rts of these goods 
have risen from 1,141,5902. in 1860 and 3,$62,6^L in 1870 to 
7,747,4^2. in 1880. 

The exports of woollen and worsted yams, which the ^ve years 
ending 1869 were 176,491,329 lbs., and for the five yecn mKdiiigl874 
amounted to 188,722,864 lbs., have declined in the five years ending 
1880 to 148,859,096 lbs., or a reduction of 18^ per Cent when com- 
pared with the ten years prior to the passing of the Act. Iheimports 
of these yams, on the other hand, are rapidly increasing, having risen 
from 1,577,091 lbs. in 1861 and 10,294,415 lbs. in 1670 to 
15,069,831 lbs. in 1880. 

From the large quantity of manufactured goods we have always 
been obliged to export, it is evident that we require the foreign, as 
well as the home, trade to keep our factories going. The dangers 
arising from foreign competition, therefore, do not consist wholly in 
the sending of goods into our home markets, but in preventmg ns 
exporting to Continental and other markets we formerly supplied. 

A Manchester merchant recently showed me an invoice for 5002. 
worth of goods for shipment to the East, and said, * Formerly I 
gave all such orders to English manufacturers, now I order all in 
Belgium on account of price. These goods are shipped direct from 
Belgium, and of course are not heard of in this country.’ 

Fifeshire manufacturers recently, in one week, placed additional 
orders for 50,000 bundles of linen yarn with French spinners. 

It is certainly very galling for Bradford and Belfast spinners 
to be compelled by Act of Parliament to stand at the doors of their 
half-closed factories, and see foreign agents picking up the orders l^ey 
formerly got. 

Educational enthusiasts insist ^t foreign spinners are beating 
us on account of their superior technical knowledge. The Royal Tech- 
nical Commissioners must, however, bear in mind that the spinning 
of fiax and woollen yams is so plain and' simple a process that there 
is really not much technical knowledge required. Taste and technical 
knowl^lge are required in and the fabrics manu* 

iftctured/irom these yams, but the mere epimning ot yams in which 
foreigners are now beating Belfast and Bradford Is entirely a question, 
of cost of production^ Royal Technical (kmxxnlssionei^ 
note the significant fact that foreign spinners always In^k wp tlieir 
superior technical knowledge with ftbcmt 30 per cent, work^ 
hours per week, with English machinery, and frequently with English 
managers. If foreign spinners were waking shorter hours than 
English and beating us in price, then some weight might be attached 
to tha technical knowledge theory. 

About nine years ago certaiii parties, either to gain popdariiy 
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6t hvtt' 

t874'j6be Iftte Govei^eixt todk:^ 
askd' ^leed^ an Act fob: ^Improving the HaaEfr ^ W^ 
Gltiiiieii in ' Operatic were by no naeans nnaMmoiis 

in supporting the measure, as we read in the 0ommii8ioDdi!|^ Bep^rt' 
to Local Govertsment Board ‘ among the womens nspebially 
th^e is a eimsiderable' aihbunt of ^atb^ ; ’ and Mr. Baker*, Inspedtor 
of Factories, in his report said r *Fei?y ffe#'#<feeh,^^ 
appear to want it. The originators of the movement aie men.’ ^ ’ 

Ibis Act reduced the houi« of labour in factories from sixty to 
fifty^six honrs per week, and thus struck one^hfteenth part off "the 
entire manufe^cturing power of the country, as it stopp^ spinning, 
the prodnioer of all the yam from which textile fabrics ‘are innde^ 
and speeds of spinning could not be increased to make up for the 
loss of four hours : per week. Fc^eigners buy the same machinery 
from our best makers, drive as fast, and work seventy-two hours 
against our fifty-sSx hours per week. Many say an English opera- 
tive can turn off more than a foreign one. I can easily understand 
that a mason, a mechanic, a farmer hoeing potatoes, or any one en-* 
gaged in manual labour, may, by pushing, do as much in nine as in 
ten hours ; biit, in spinning, machinery does the work, the operative 
merely attends to the machine, and it makes no difference whether 
she has an English or French tongue— she cannot control the 
turn offl 

In the debate on this BiU, Mr. Mundella stated that a firm of 
flax spinners in Ireland had written him that the proposed reduction 
in hours' would make no difference in their production ; certainly it 
did make no diff^ to their turn off, as they failed, and closed 
their mills before the Act came into operation. 

Mr. Hugh Mason’s opinion was also quoted by Lord Shaftesbury 
as a ‘quietus’ to alarms about foreign competition ; but three years 
later ^ Mr, Mason ohcmged his views, mid published a strong letter 
against the redaction of hours, and stated: ‘The French capitalist 
wodld make good profits when the English capitalist Would be ruinied.’ 

Mr* Tennant, late M,P. for Leeds, also derided foreign competition 
in the debate of 1874, bOt set^en years afterwards he closed his loige 
flax mills In Leeds, giviz^ foreign cofopetEtfon ae his principal leasott 
for dmng so, thus throwing 1,600 hands odt of eoiidoyment. 

This Ust Factory Act also struck one^lteenth part off the entire 
valtfo of all mill pioperty imd machi^ involving manufoetnrdrs fn 
a loss of several milHonsl Had it < b^ proved that the health of . 
opeintives Was endangeied, no manufoctv^ Would have objected, 
but the measure Was not supported by medical testtnfony. 

Of ihe ffietoty doctors examined, 70*14 ^ per eentv saM^foct^ 
labour as carried on had not any deleterlCUB Inffoea^de^on the hedlth^ 
of the opefatii^ee; ’^ week Were not 
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^ilin^%iMaHi>{'«iidi?2<{>er eeai. 8tet«i-M*.«iDi»>iiK .x«yiua6(> 
young persons, while 75 per cent. ^ declaredv^t^^f^ eodsting hom 
were not too loi^ ior hid^ti]iier8.V , . > i v . 

In the debate on the Bill especial stress was Is^ that 

mhnt mortality was greatly increased by motbeii ^ w^ in 
faetodes^and neglecting their odi^ing. The Home. ^sq^etary (Sir 
U, Gross), said ; ^ There coold not be a stronger case 
as far as actual . injury to the woman herself and to. heir dididwas 
concerned, than work at the mill two or three days after har>c0n^x^ 
ment ; ^yet he did not introduce a single clause on this aohiject 
either into his 18^74 Bill, or into his 1878 measure, althoughrlld siud» 
Hhe di&ult|e8 of Parliament intervening in such cases wsrei^ot 
insuperable ; ’ and this was the only grievance supported by, a pre* 
ponderance of medical testimony. 

In the Report of Mr. Baker, Chief Inspector of Factories, frcnn 
which Sir Richard Cross quoted so largely in support of hi$ 1874 
Bill, it is stated that ‘ the medical commissioners have aumnQUjXised 
the present grievances of the cotton workers as follows: — , > : 

M . High temperatures ; 2, ventilatiou ; 3. dust ; 4« ba4 sanitary 
arrangements ; and 5, in the weaving departments from the effects 
of oversized yam.’ v 

Yet the Act of Parliament as passed has not a single clause in 
addition to those which were already in existence, either to, mitigate 
or remove any of the above, which were the real and <mly grievances. 

The Act simply removed the operative half-hov/r earlier each 
day &om amongst the dust, whereas the more sensible plan would 
have been to have removed the d/uat and left the operatwA, It 
would trouble a medical practitioner to define the differmce in the 
effect on the system between working ten hours and worldng ten 
hours and a half amongst dust. . 

Mr. Baker’s Report also stated : ^The Commissioners have shown 
that the processes of reeling, doubling, winding, warpirg, and 
weaving have in themselves no debilitating tendency.’ Employers 
replied * that of the 430/>00 persons employed in the cotton manu- 
facture, 300,000 were to be found in these branches of labour.’ Yet 
the Act shortened the working day for these 300^000 without a single 
argument to support suoh a step, thus invoking these operativee hn a, 
loss of wages estimated at 760,000i. per annum. . 

Redactions in factory hours have, hitherto hem. btnuglU»«ahouit;by ^ 
agitation in bttsy times. Parliament has never bean 
d0nit$ iind. I now venture ip suggest, a wMoh^ 

would stop this spasmodic haphazard iegialaticai^ , ^ : : . . . . ^ ; 

JPirst, the existing restrktions on the^labonf ef adalts shtmld be 
recoii«ideced,.|^ tper 

any etber time based im>l]SfldiBaI m 

hours oi mmmy alter that v 
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>awatgfta f^unild be kit ta be brougiit about bjf otdiiiixj 
eoQi^^ and proper 

«. Beeond, I would classify factones, the same as we dasiidfy sb^ 
aii^ make medical inepectozs afBz bills on the door each room^ 
stating whetber it is First, Second, or Third Class* This wofold warn 
operatives what rooms to avoid, or to demand higher wages'^for work- 
ing in inferior rooms.. It wouM stimulate mill-owners to employ 
fans for the removal of dust, to ventilate, and otherwise improve 
thw factories in order to secure the highest oertificate. 

The present system, or rather want of system, of kgislation has 
the very opposite effect. A manufacturer has no encouragement to 
erect a &ne, well-aired factory, and no inducement is given to him 
to improve his works, as he knows not the day when a Government 
may pass an Act reducing hours to such an extent as to render 
his business, however healthy, wholly unremunerative, and perhaps 
compel him to cloto his works altogether, and throw him on the world 
without compensation. 

It is manifestly unfair to reduce the hours of labour in palatial 
works such as those at Saltaire, with arguments founded on evils 
existing in wretched hovels of workshops in Black Country towns. 

After English manufacturers have been so heavily handicapped, 
it is rather tantalising for them to be told by Mr. Mundella that 
other countries ‘ had sent goods to neutral markets which England 
could have supplied if she had only been wide awake ; * when he 
surely knows that at no time in commercial history have English 
manufacturers been more wide awake, and making more strenuous 
efforts to push sales in every comer of the globe. 

Instead of increasing our factory hours I would, of course, much 
rather see foreigners reducing theirs ; but it would be more difficult 
to induce them to do so than to arrange a French Commercial Treaty. 

It is shallow conceit on our part to continue pooh-poohing foreign 
(MMCnpetition, and to imagine that we can safely continue to work 
shorter bours than any country in the world. We have committed a 
great mistake in enacting laws that raise our cost of production, tie 
our bands, and prevent us competing in every branch of trade. 

The Union of the engineers of Scotland rosolved that overtime 
rates must be paid for all hours worked after fifty-one hours per week, 
but, finding after a year or two that trade was goiug elsewh^, it 
decided ibat the engineers should return to the former rule and work 
fifty-four hours before demanding overtime. Witk an Act of Parlia- 
ment, however, there is no such elasticity ; in good times or bad 
times, textile manufacturers and operativeB are fixed down. 

To regain our position we must increase hours of labour in our 
factories, to enable us, as formerly, to su{^ly the cheaper as well as 
the better qualities of otherwise we shall merely retain our 

trade in speoiakies. T^ means stoppage of mills, lower wages, mud 
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general depression affecting railway and numerous other interests, and 
lessening the demand for agricultural produce. Employers and em- 
ployed sail in the same boat, both have the same intwests at stake, 
but the cry for increased hours must come from the operatives, and 
I urge them to consider this question calmly and dispaa^puately. 

These ^ts are insinuating, eating like a canker at the ^tals of 
our industries, on which the greatness of England depends ; and if 
the operatives do not take up the question at once, they may discov:er 
their error when too late, and find that they have sucked out 
yolk and left nothing but the shell, 

Archibaxd W. FiNii*TSOir. 
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fox-hunting: 

PeehaPs no greater anomaly — no more palpable anacbronism— exists 
than fox-hunting in England. Yet it has been called, and is, the 
* national sport.’ Why? Population increases ; the island is filling 
up fast. The limited area unoccupied by human dwellings, ma- 
chineries, and locomotive facilities of all kinds is still, in spite of 
bad seasons, as a rule fertile enough to supply some considerable 
proportion of the increasing wants of the nation. Every acre worth 
cultivating, let waste land reclaimers say what they will, is culti- 
vated ; and impoverished landlords and tenants alike are less than 
ever able to bear the losses inflicted by broken fences, unhinged gates, 
and overridden wheat, which are the result of the inroads of con- 
stantly increasing multitudes of ignorant riders unable to distinguish 
seeds from squitch or turnips from tares, and which have already 
caused the masters of several packs of hounds to discontinue the 
public advertisement of their meets. Why, then, is fox-hunting, 
which is generally regarded as the rich man’s or country squire’s 
(by no means synonymous terms) amusement, still the popular sport 
of the nation ? 

The reason is to be found, first, in the manly predilection inherent 
to our Anglo-Saxon nature for a sport into which the element of 
danger conspicuously enters ; and, secondly, in that it is essentially a 
democratic sport, wherein the favourite socialistic ideal, ‘ The greatest 
happiness for the greatest number,’ is in some sort realised. The 
red coat — and not it alone, but the. top-boot, or any outward and 
visible sign of a fox-hunter — covers a multitude of sins. The law of 
trespass is abolished for the day. The lands of the most exclusive 
aristocrat are open to the public, whether mounted or pedestrian ; 
and the latter have for some years past shown keenness for and 
appreciation of the sport which, though it sometimes does not con- 
duce to its advancement or consummation, is not only remarkable, 
but also a healthy sign of its continuance in the future. 

But the fact is* that fox-himting— firom the cream of the cream 
of sportsmen described by < Nimrod,’ to the humbler class immor- 
talised by * Jorrocks * — ^spreads a vast amount of pleasure, satisfaction 
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Kith seif md goodwill towards others over S* wide sisrfkce of htl* 
loanity. AH classes OBjoj it. The ^good Men across eoiiMry/ proud 
of his skili^prouder still of his reputatioii, and antious, .sMaetlmes 
too unzious, to retain it— ^perhaps derives the keeoeSt^ ii£ 

all^ 60 long as all goes well ; but this important ptoviso 
his position^ is not so secure, as regards happiness, as th^ of Ms 
humbler, less amhitious, or less proficient brethren. A ^ght Ooel- 
dent, a bad start, a sudden turn of the bounds — especially if in 
favour of some distinguished rival on the other flank — wiU send Mm 
home with a bitterness Of soul unknown to and incapable of reidl>» 
sation by those whose hopes are centred on a lesser pinnacle of flMie 
or bliss, with whom to be absolutely first is not a aine qud non fmr 
the enjoyment of a run. 

But supposing all does go well. There is a burning scent, a good 
fox, a good country ; he is on a good horse, and has got a good sMrt; 
then for the next twenty or thirty minutes (Elysium* on earth can 
scarcely ever last longer) he absorbs as much happiness into his 
mental and physical organisation as human nature is capable of con-^ 
taining at one time. Such a man, so launched on his career, is 
diflScult to catch, impossible to lead, and not very safe to follow ; but 
I will try to do the latter for a page or two on paper. He is riding 
on the left or right of the hounds (say the left for present purposes), 
about parallel with their centre, or a little [in rear of them, if they 
run evenly and do not tail^ and about fifty yards wide of them. The 
fields are chiefly grass, and of good size. The hounds are * racing,* 
heads up and sterns down, with very little cry or musiC' — indicative 
of a scent rarely bequeathed by modern foxes. The fences are, as a 
rule, strong, but not high — the ‘ stake and bound * of the grazing 
countries ; but ever and anon a low but strong rail on the nearer, or 
the glimmer of a post on the further side, makes our friend cornmu-^ 
nicate silently and mysteriously with his horse — a fine-shouldered, 
strong-quartered animal, almost, if not quite, thorou^bred— ^as he 
approaches the obstacle, on the necessity of extra care or increased 
exertidn. It is, as the rider knows, an ‘ oxer,’ i.e. a 'strongly^aid fenced 
a wide ditch, and at an interval of about three or four feet from 
latter a strong single oak rail secured between stout oak podts. 
Better for him if the ditch is on the nearer and thie rail on the' 
further side, as, if his horse jumps short, his descending impetus w^ 
probably toak it, provided it is not' very strong and new, m 
ease a calamity mil probably occur; but a collision with a'xa|| 
on the nsarer side may lead to risky complications of hom ahd 
in the Wide ^teh aUd fence above alluded to. ' ^ * ■ 

OUr fldMid, however, has an eleOtric or telephonic^s^tm of inters 
course with his hots© (no whip m spur, mind you) wMch ieehrM^ 
from Bueh disasters, and he sails onwards smo^ly^hlB 'pliant hu^ 
taking the fences in his stride — and now, the crowd being longli^^ 

3t2. . 
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<yi|N»9&d of, md liis course truly laid for two or three fields a^ad» he 
has leisure to inspect his company. Right and left of him (no true 
i^rtsman ever looks hack) are some half-a-dozen good men and true 
going their own line ; those on the right perhaps two hundred yards 
wide of him, as none but a tailor will ride the line of the hounds, 
and they on their side allow the same lateral space or interval that 
he does on his. Those on his left are nearer to him, and so far have 
done their gallantly in the front with himself ; but this cannot 

last. His is the post of advantage as well as of honour, and a slight 
turn to the right occurring simultaneously with the apparition of a 
strong ‘ bullfinch,’ or grown-up un pleached thorn fence, black as 
Brebus, with only one weak place possible to bore through, which is 
luckily just in his line, turns these left hand competitors into humble 
followers, for at the pace hounds are going they cannot regain their ♦ 
parallel positions. As time goes on, similar accidents occur to the 
riders on the right, and these, with a fall or two and a refusal, 
reduce the front line to two men only, bur friend on the left and one 
rival on the right. A ploughed field, followed by a grass one, ridge- 
and-furrow and uphill, makes our friend take a pull at his horse, for 
the ridges are ‘ against ’ or across him ; they are high and old- 
fashioned, and covered with molehills, while the furrows are very deep 
and ^ sticky,’ causing even our skilled friend to roll about rather like a 
ship at sea, and less practised riders to broach-to altogether. As he 
labours across this trying ground, ‘ hugging the wind,’ so to speak, 
as closely as he can, keeping the sails of his equine craft just full and 
no more — with a tight hold of his head, his anxious eye earnestly 
scans the sky line, where looms out an obstacle, the most formidable 
yet encountered — a strong staken-bound fence leaning towards him, 
which he instinctively knows to be garnished on the other side with 
a very wide ditch, whether or not further provided with an ox-rail 
beyond that, he cannot tell. What he sees is enough — considering 
the ground he has just traversed, and that he must go at the fence 
Uphill^ — to wish himself safe over. However, with a sense of relief, he 
sees a gleam of daylight in it, which he at first half hopes is a gap, but 
which turns put to be a good stiff bit of timber nailed between two 
ash trees. It is strong and high, but lower than the fence ; the ‘ take 
off* is good, and there is apparently no width of ditch beyond. So, 
thanking his stars or favourite saint that * timber ’ is bis horse’s special 
accomplishment, he ‘ goes for it.’ . It don’t improve on acquaintance. 
Now is the time for hands. Often — oh, how often I — ^havc hands saved 
the head or the neck I and fortunately his are ffiultless. Withouthurry, 
just restraining his impatience (be has the eagerness of youth), yet 
leaving him much to himself, he puts his horse at it in a steady 
canter, dropping his hand at the instant the sensible beast takes 
off to an inch in the right place, and he is safe over without even 
avap* 
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A glonwis sea of grass is now before him. 

Qttocunque adspicias, niSul est nisi graimn et t 

A fimootli and gradual slope with comparatively small fences leads 
down to the conventional line of willows which foreshadows the 
inevitable brook, without which neither in fact nor story can a good 
run with hounds occur. Now it is that our hero shows himself a 
consummate master of his art. The ploughed and ridge-and-furrow 
fields, above alluded to, followed by the extra exertion of the 
timber jump at the top of the hill, have rather taken the < puff’ out 
of his gallant young horse, and besides from the same causes the 
hounds by this time have got rather the better of him. In short, 
they are a good field ahead of him, and going as fast as ever. This 
would the eager and excitable novice — aye, not only he, but some 
who ought to know better — think the right time to recover the lost 
ground, and * put the steam on ’ down the hill. 0 fool I Does the 
engine-driver ‘ put the steam on ’ at the top of Shap Fell ? He shuts 
it off — saves it : the incline does the work for him without it. Our 
friend does the same ; pulls his horse together, and for some distance 
goes no faster than the natural stride of his horse takes him down the 
bill. Consequently the lungs, with nothing to do, refill with air, 
and the horse is himself again ; whereas, if he had been hurried just 
at that moment, he would have ‘ gone to pieces ’ in two fields. Half 
a mile or so further on, having by increase of pace and careful 
observation of the leading hounds, resulting in judicious nicks, 
recovered bis position on the flank of the pack, he finds himself 
approaching the brook. He may know it to be a big place, or be 
ignorant of its proportions ; but, in either case, his tactics are the 
same. He picks out a spot where no broken banks appear, and the 
grass is visible on the other side, and where, if any, there may be a 
stunted bush or two on his side of it ; there he knows the bank is 
sound, for there is nothing more depressing than what may hiippen, 
though mounted on the best water jumper in your stable, to find 
yourself and him, through the breaking down of a treacherous under- 
mined bank in the very act of jumping the brook, subsiding quietly 
into the water. The bush at least secures him from such a fete* 
About one hundred yards froiii the place he ‘steadies’ his horse 
elmosi to a hand canter till within half-a-dozen strides of the brook* 
when he sits down in his saddle, and lets him go at it full speed* 
The gallaut beast knows what this means, and also by ooddng his 
ears, snatching at the bridle, and snorting impatiently, shows his 
master that he is aware of what is before him. Throui^ the com* 
bination of his own accurate judgment and his master’s fine handling, 
he takes off exactly at the right distance^ desciihes an entranei^ 
parabola m the air, communicating to his rider as near an af^proedh 
to the s^sation of fiying as mortal man can experience, aid: landt 
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a to spare cm iiie miliar 4(ie iW mmi 
todbally disastrous impediment In the whole Gaiiatry-Hagood eightemi 
leet of open water. 

T -And now,' pmrhaps, oisr ipknd realises the Ml meaiima of hie 
Oimdenfied happitiesB, not tmmtxed with seldshness; as he 

would own, while he gallops mleng the Sat meadow, forgettix^ 
to pat his ho3^, espeeially as he hears a Mnt ‘ swish ^ from the 
water, already cme hundred yards in his rear ; the result, as he 
knows, of the total immersion of his nearest follower, which, as be 
also knows, will probably bar the way to many more, for a ^ brook with 
a ten in it' is a frightful example, an objectionable and fear-inspiring 
spectacle to men and horses alike, and there is not a bridge for miks. 
As for proffering assistance, I fear it never enters bis head. He 
don’t know who it is, and mortal and imminent peril on the part of a 
dear Inend would alone induce him to forego the advantage of his 
present position, and he knows there are plenty behind too glad of 
the opportunity, as occasionally with soldiers in a battle, of retiring 
from the fray in aid of a disabled comrade. So be sails on in glory, 
the hounds running, if anything, straighter and faster than ever. 
That very morning, perchance, be was full of care, worried by letters 
firom lawyers and stewards, duns, announcements of farms thrown 
upon his hands ; and, if an M.P., of a certain contest at the coming 
d.ection. Where are all these now? Ask of the winds 1 They are 
vanished. His whole system is steeped in delight; there is not 
space in it for the absorption of another sensation. Talk of opium ? 
Of hatohis ? they cannot supply such voluptuous entraueement as a 
nm like this I 

V ‘ Mcing stock ’ again of his company, he is rat|>er glad to see 
(for he is not an utterly selfish fellow) that the man on the right has 
also got safely over the big brook, and is going well ; but there is 
absolutely no one else in sight. It is clear that unless a ‘check ’ of 
gome duration occurs, or the scent should die away, or the fox should 
deviate firom his hitherto straight course, these two cannot be OVen- 
takes, or even approached. No such calamity— >f<x* in this caie it 
be a calamity— takes place ; and the hounds, now evincmg 
tet peculiar savage eagerness which denotes the^ vindictive mood 
known as ‘running for blcod,’hold on their way across a epiendid 
gfOisS ooutitry for some two miles lurth^ with undunlnlshed speed. 
Then an excited rustio is seen waving* his hat as he runs to open 
gale isr our friend on the 1^, erolaiming, as the latter gallops 
thiongh with hurried but sinceie thanks,’ ‘ He s close afoaw ’em : 
they’ll have him cK>oa ! ’ And cure enough, si held or tww farther 
teeight o€ n dark brown oljeot slowly tei^g up a 
fiidd dide of a high staUggUng thduh Mioe UaiiseB* <mr now 
to rise in Ids and' liiouVfor the laMuteion 

end eioamngement of Ms eempankn^ m the- rights ^ ^>¥ondl»r - he 
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^goes ! ’ I'iie ^otnsdS) i^ngli mppmMf ttK> kikmt tm their work to 
iiotiee tMs ejaciilatioot'^ni itis 

import, for their leaders appear to ipress forwiei^ edidi « panting, 
bloodshot impatimioe ominous of l^e/ond. fields, 

4ad over t^e of the hill the dark brown obfei^ te-'be seen 
in slow xoUiug progiessioii close before them. And mm ^ fisio^ 
to view,’ with a final crash of hound^lamour Ibikfwad b^ ' dead 
eilenoe, as fox and hounds together invol^ tbemselv^ In 
fused entangled ball or heap in the middle f^of a splendid pastee 
only two fields from the wood which had been the fox’s point fioatt 
the first ; and many a violated henroost and widowed gandm' is 
avenged I 

Our friend is ofiT his horse in an instant, and leaving him with out*' 
stretched legs and quivering tail (no fear of his running away — he had 
been jumping the last few fences rather ‘short’), is soon occupied in 
laying about the hounds’ backs with his whip gently and judiciously 
(it don’t do for a stranger to be too energetic or disciplinaitan on 
these rare occasions), and with the help of his friend, who amves 
only an instant later, and acts with similar promptitude and jiKlg- 
ment, succeeds in clearing a small ring round the dead fox* 

‘ Whoohoop I ’ they both shout alternately, but rather breathlessly, as 
Ravager and Ruthless make occasional recaptures of the fox, roqiiir*' 
ing strong coercive measures before they yield possession* ^'Wbo 
has a knife ? ’ They can hardly hear themselves speak ; and a fum* 
bling in the pocket, rather than the voice, conveys the inquiry. Our 
friend has ; and placing his foot on the fox’s neck, contrives to cir- 
cumcise and pull off the brush pretty artistically. He iMHida ^ to 
his companion^ and wisely deciding to make no post-mortem surreal 
efforts on the head, holds the stiff corpse aloft for one moment only 
r-rthe hounds are bounding and snapping, and the situation is getting 
seriou8i->^and hurls it with a final ‘ Whoohoop 1’ and ‘Tear him I’ 
which latter exhortation is instantly and literally followed, among 
the now absolutely uneontrollable canine mob. And now both, rather 
happy to find themselves un bitten, form themselves on the i^ot, and 
deservedly, into a small Mutual Admiration Society, for they are the 
sole survivors out of perhaps thr-^ hundred people, and ecstatically 
compare notes on this long-td*be*remembered run. Meanwhile the 
husKtEonan fir^^^^ by degrees and at 

tervfds,, come straggling up from remote Inridgea and roadi ^ JlilWl 
not heen.a run Ihyoum to the ‘point rider,’ who sornetinsmfmncms 
at the ^ ppint ’ b^ore the fox himself, for It haa been 
nanast^rhsg on the nmp «i» 

icotn the hhfMm bway ’ tO'the>.i^l,,«xacriy thir^i‘aii®li^ 

: Andhani^lisavlugiodrttofirt^^ 

qi^ eiuo^ of wot adauris^ miid >e^ 
h^gsiS/4o dyse; j^tsman far ;the imried obseiiuiesv ^ 
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latter slOl ooBtended for % 8fiioe of Hie 
xxiOl« ismtlable hounds, and a half<gnawed pad or two«-*ara this 
tin» the only evidence of his past existence, 1 will leave the record 
of diSeds of hi^h renown, and, havhag shown the extrme of ddight 
attainable by the hrst-class men or seiinor wranglers of fjx-huntang, 
proceed to demonstrate how happiness likewise attends those who 
don’t go in for honours— who are only too happy with a ♦ pass,’ and 
what endless sources of joy the hunting-field supplies to all classes of 
riders. In short, to paraphrase a line of Pope, to 

See some strange comfort every sort supply. 

From the very first I will go to the very last ; and among these, 
strange to say, the very hardest riding often occurs. When I have 
found myself as I often have— and as may happen through combina" 
ticms of circumstances to the best of us— among the very last in a 
gallop, I have observed a touching spectacle. Men, miles in the 
rear, seeing nothing of the hounds, caring nothing for the hounds, 
riding possibly in an exactly opposite direction to the hounds^ yet 
with firm determination in their faces, racing at the fences, crossing 
each other, jostling and cramming in gateways and gaps. These men, 
I say, are enjoying themselves after their manner, as thoroughly as 
the front rank. These men neither give nor take quarter, but ride over 
and are riddeu over with equal complacency, without a hound in sight 
or apparent cause for their violent exertions and daring enterprises. 
For though the post of honour may be in front, the post of danger is 
in the mil^ of the rear. Honour to the brave, then, here as in the 
front. Here, as in the front, there is perfect equality. Here, also, as 
eveiywhere in the field, there are the self-assertion, independence, com- 
munistic contempt for private property, and complete fireedom of 
action which constitute the main charm of the sport. No questions 
of precedence here ; every man is free to ride where he likes. The 
chimney sweep can go before the duke, and very often does so. Here, 
as in the front, precedence at a fence, gap, or gate is settled on the 
l ines of the 

Good old plan, 

That he should take who h^ the power, 

And he should keep who can. , 

The late Mr. Surtees, whose ‘ Jorrocks,’ ‘ Sponge,’ and ‘Facey 
Eomford ’ are immortal characters, used to say that the tail of a run 
where be himself almost always rode, was the pkee frr i^rt ; 
that, in addition to the ludicrous incidents there occurring so fre- 
quently for his entertainment, human nature could be studied with 
the greatest advimtage from that position. And indeed he was 
right, for there is more to study from. And with whH varieties ; 
The half hard, the wholly sell, the turbulent, the quiesees^ the 
praoHdol, the geographical and the pditieBl or dig^o&*4e^ng 
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rider, these meB are to be studied from the rear, because few of 
them are ever eeeu iu frout} and ueverthelesB they return to their 
hpmes justified fully as much iu their own opinion as he who has in 
point of fact, and undoubtedly, ^ had the best of it ’ all through the 
ruu4 This merciful arrangement or dispensation naakes eysry rider 
oontentedT and happy in his own way. 

Among these is to be found the ‘hard* rider who demotes his 
attention entirely to fences, and never looks at the hounds at all. 
Consequently, he never sees a run, but is quite satisfied if he jumps a 
certain number of large fences, and gets a corresponding average of 
falls in the day. The late Lord Alvanley, seeing one of these gentle- 
men riding furiously at a fence not in the direction of the hounds, 
shouted to him ‘ Hi ! hi T and when the surprised and somewhat 
indignant sportsman stopped his horse, and turned to know what 
was the matter, pointed to another part of the fence and added 
calmly, ‘ There’s a much bigger place here I ’ This man, too, 
thoroughly enjoys himself, gets plenty of exercise, and at the same 
time provides good means of livelihood for the local surgeon. Then 
there is the violent rider, who would be annoyed if he knew that he 
was generally called the ‘ Squirter,’ who gallops, but doesn’t jump ; 
though from his severely cut order of clothing, general horsiness of 
appearance, and energetic behaviour in the saddle, he is apt to impose 
on those who don’t know how quiescent and harmless the first fepoe 
will immediately render him. His favourite field of operations is a 
muddy lane, where he gallops past with squared elbows and defiant 
aspect, scattering more mud behind him than any one horse and man 
ever before projected or cast back upon an astonished and angered 
public. Through the gate, if any, at the end he crams his way, regard- 
less alike of such expressions as ‘ Take care 1 ’ ‘ Where are you coming 
to ? ’ — an absurd question, decidedly, the object being evident— and 
also very properly disregarding and treating with utter contempt the 
man (always to be found in a gateway) who says ‘ There is no hurry 1 ’ 
a gratuitous falsehood, as his own conduct sufficiently proves.^ In 
the open field beyond be rushes like a whirlwind past any one who znay 
be in £ront, and, so long as gates or only small gaps are in his line^ 
pursues a triumphant course. But he has no root, and in time of 
temptation is apt to fall away : that is, the moment a fence of the 
slightest magnitude presents it^lf. Then he ffides awayr-^difiippiprs, 
and is no mere seen ; yet he, like the ephemma, has had his day, 
though a short one, and returns to his well-earned rest eententod 
happy#.,' : ^ ■■ > . . 

Then there Is a character for whom I have . always luui a sincere 
xespeet and B3nxipathy— the ‘ hard funker.’ Than he no man haa a 
more cruel lot. He is the viothn of a reputaiiim* Chi someooaasloii 
his horse ran away with him, or some eoaaldtiatoi^ 
occurred, resulting in his ‘ going’ brilUantly ina run, or being named 
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ia bis duel, -lutd piaBeBoe kS itdnd eaodgiit 'to ifmfikM 
«Mi#aat<B8 no^i^ oat of the my, and to l»ve jumped 
nrdiamry ooemyeneey be ootdd not in ai^ 
impl^ OOBtemplate^ aMnde to^ e?en think of < ndiitoiit i^ddei^ 
By nature nervous and tiinid<^weakneaaes reacted upon ea a sort of 
antidote by a lo^e of notorie^^ otaving for admiration 

and applause-^tMs heavy calamity had occurred to him, irom which 
he could never shake himaelf free. 

The burden of an honour 
Unto which he was not bom, 

clung to him whereMver he went. Greatness was thrust upon him. 
He must ride ; it was expected from him. ^ Noblesse oUige ! ’ he 
hatfSB it, but he must do it. It embitters his life, but he dare not 
aaorifice the reputation. The eyes of Europe are upon him^ as he 
ri^inks 5 and so, though in mortal f^r during the most part of every 
hunting day, he endures it. He suffers, and is strong. Each day 
requires from him some feat of daring for the edification of the field ; 
az^ he^ does it, usually executing it in sight of the whole field, when 
hounds are, running slowly, charging some big fence, which t^re is 
no real neoe^ty for jumping, at full speed, and shutting his eyes as 
he over. The county analyst, if called upon to examine the 
contents of the various flasks carried by the field, would pronounce 
this gentleman’s sherry or brandy to be less diluted with water than 
any one else’s. Honour to him I If you feel no fear, what credit 
to xide boldly ? But if you really ‘ funk,’ and ride boldly, this is to 

be. 'indeed. ■ 

Ihen among more passive class of riders comes the man 
who goes in entirely for ‘ a sporting get-up,’ especially for a 
fiaultlm boot, which is generally regarded as a sure indicaticMi of 
rld^g power. The old Sir Eiehard Sutton, when asked, during 
his mai^rs^ip of the Quom Hounds, whether So-end-^o, reoezMdy 
arrived 'from the country, could ride, replied: ‘T don’t know — I 
have not seen Mm go I should thiidc he could, for he 
a good hoot* To arrive, however, at this rarely attained perfiBCticm 
of ^posting exterior, I grieve to say that an almost total absenee of 
* qalf is pdifp^l^ ; but with this physical advantage m Ms fiavour^ 
if/he oan c^herwise .‘ dress up to it,’ very little^ more is requked from 
, Hneiipeiids allhis enezgies on Ms ‘ getvap/.aiM when he is 
‘got-upV he is done and exhausted for the day, and is seldom 
ssitipC# trot tee* Then tteom the man ‘ whotei tell yoH all 
atei I Me sriE deabribe the whole run, with fssr^nnt land 
des«m|diaDaof iMs awktmM tece^x>r that wide brook, net.|>ori^ 
a8Bedh^|jilmt4eB¥iBg.yQaininfm,^i^ rank all 

tibe way f hut aonteow no te® wil| any part/ 
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tile nau !PfeiB ridter is gs^bed ml^ a ioi^^ awl ^vast 
powers of inveatioii, and, as a fuley tfevei leamilie road. ^ tbeea 

is the polibidiKB i^ho batto&-lioleS'|t>tz at eveif posli^ 

OB tbe 'sul^eet of the A&ZBation Bill, ftoiii yott piabablj, 

a8 y<mr ^tentaoh is xiaost Mkely Bot tete^ tbii lail^ 
sozDo ‘ oaths ’ not required by the statute. Then there is, fiitally, the 
hoBest .mau who comes out, without disguise or {^teuep^ «oMy Ibr 
thW benefit of his digestion ; who never ^intends to jufitip^ ^d ieever 
does jump. " v ' ; ‘ '.-iMt .v." 

All these varied classes are happy, and not a few of them go home 
undCT the firm impression that they have distinguished themselves ; 
and some even comfort themselves with the reflection that they have 
‘ cut down ’ certain persons, who are probably quite unaware of this 
operation having been performed upon them^ or may possibly be of 
opinion that they themselves have performed it on the very indi- 
viduals who are thus rejoicing in this reversed belief. 

With all this there is throughout these varied classes of riders, 
although occasional bickerings may arise, a general tone of good 
humour and tolerance rarely to be found in other congregatioais 6f 
mankind. Landlords and tenant farmers — whose natural r^ation 
to each other has recently been described by political agitators 
(with their usual accuracy) as one of mutual coldness, distrust, and 
antagonism — here meet with snailing countenances and jovial greet- 
ings, and the only question of ‘tenant right’ here is the right of the 
tenant to ride over his landlord, or of the landlord to talcft il 
liberty with his tenant. Rivals in business, opponents in pelitios, 
debtors and creditors-— all by common consent seem to wipe off old 
scores, and, for the day at least, to be at peace and charity with 'dieir 
neighbours. ! » • 

One man only may perhaps be sometimes excluded ftom the 
benefits arising out of this approximation to the miReAnii^ and 
he, to whom I have not yet alluded, is the most important of ali— 
the ixiaister. position, except perhaps a member ^ Parliament’s, 
stalls so much hard wcH^, accompanied with so little tha&ks, as that 
of a master of fox-hounds. A ‘fierce ligl^/ inseparable ir&m 'hm- 
semi-regality, beats on Mm $ his every act is scrutinised and diaonaMsd 
by eyes and tongues ever ready to mark and proolahn what% 

Very difficult is ^ him to do right. me 

people to please, and often what pleiies ote 
Air^iiiggcfixkgmongi^^^^a^^ annoyance, aridvhof IjaeseM 
neeet^ gening a bad start, dibwing away ffom, end iCMiisI 
grmkl^s hohm (and gihm&blexe, Hke the 
among «»)--*alI.the^ thiiig8 are apt to be^solnblkdw 

" TJpcntM'Kmgt iet'tigowKVf^fr^;^ 

Ow debts, • ^ , out sins, Uy on the Kingl 
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Tkm ideate is the anxiety ^ hk heunds’ safety among, idhi xadc^ 
and Iddking three-year-olds. ^ each hound, and ^ m 

epedial alkotion for some, which makes him in gateways or narrow 
paam, as they thread their way. among the hors^’ feet, shudder to his 
inmost core. Sir Eichard Sutton was once overheard, when^ arriving 
at the meet, putting the following questions to his second-horse man ; 
* Hany people out ? ’ * A great many. Sir Eichard^ ‘ Ugh I ’ * Is 

Colonel F* out ? ’ ‘ Yes, Sir Eichard.’ ‘ Ugh, ugh T ‘Is Mr. B. out ? ’ 
‘ Yes, Sir Bichard.’ ‘ Ugh, ugh, ugh I ’ Then couple up ‘ Valiant ’ and 
‘ Dauntless,’ and send them both home in the brougham I ’ 

This same master in my hearing called aside at one of his meets 
a gentleman, who was supposed by him to be not very particular as 
as to bow near he rode to the hounds, and, pointing out one particular 
hound, said; ‘Please kindly take notice of that hound. He is the 
most valuable animal in the pack, and I would not have him ridden over 
for anything.’ The gentleman promptly and courteously replied : ‘ I 
would^do anything to oblige you. Sir Eichard ; but I have a shocking 
bad memory for hounds, and /’m afraid he will have to take hie 
chance with the rest 1 ’ All these things are agonising to a master, 
and other anxieties perplex him. He knows how much of his sport 
depends on the good will of the tenant farmers, and he sees with 
pain rails needlessly broken, crops needlessly ridden over, gates 
unhinged or left open, perhaps fronting a road, along which the libe- 
rated cattle or horses may stray for miles, giving their angry pro- 
prietors possibly days of trouble to recover them. Second-horse men 
too are often careless in this respect. But I must here remark 
as to the tenant farmers, that, as a rule, their tolerance is 
beyond all praise, especially when, as imfortunately is the case in 
many counkies, the mischievous trespassers above alluded to have 
no connection with the county or hunt, do not subscribe to the 
hounds, or spend a shilling directly or indirectly in the neighbour- 
hood* 

Time was when the oats, the straw, and the hay were bought and 
consumed by the stranger in the land, who thus brought some ad- 
vantage to the farmer, and in other matters to the small trader. But 
now he mrives by train and so departs, living bidren fences and 
damaged crops as the only trace of his visit* These are the evils 
which niay lead to the decadence of fox-hunting. But Mr. Oakeley, 
master of Uie Atherstone, an especially and deservedly popular man, it 
is true, had a magnificent proof of an opposite conclusion the other day, 
when over a thousand tenant farmers, on the bare rumour of the houn^ 
being given up, got up, and signed in a few days, a testimonial or 
memoiial to beg himjbo continue Hiem, and pledging themselyes to 
do all they could to promote the cport in every ws^. This is the 
bright aide of a ‘ master’s ’ Efe* 
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But not to all is it given to bask in such sunshine. Earnest 
labour is required to attain this or any other sueoess. And the fol- 
lowing rules, I believe, always guided Mr. Oakeley’s eonduct as a 
inaster: — 

1. To buy his horses as much as possible from the tomers them, 
selves— got from dealers. 

2. To buy his forage in the country. 

3. To keep stallions for use of farmers at a low fee, and to give 
prizes for young horses bred in the district. (In both these objects 
many are of opinion that the master ought to be helped by the State, 
as nothing would encourage the breeding of horses so mueh, or at 
such small cost.) 

4. To give prizes, create rivalry as to the ‘ walked ’ puppies, by 
asking the farmers over to see them when they return to head- 
quarters, and giving them luncheon. 

5. To draw all coverts in their turn, and not to cut up any par- 
ticular portion unduly because it may be a better country with more 
favourite coverts. 

Lastly. To get farmers to act for themselves as much as 
possible in the management of poultry claims, &c., which they will 
then have a pride in keeping low. And above all ever to recognise 
and acknowledge that tenant farmers have, to say the least, an equal 
voice with the landowners as to the general management of the 
hunting. 

But I have done. I have shown, I hope, that, on the whole, 
fox-hunting brings happiness to all — ^^the fox, when killed or hard 
run excepted — but I cannot go into the larger question of humani- 
tarian sentiment ; he is often not killed ; and, till he is, leads a jovial 
life, feasting on the best, and thief, villain, and murderer as he 
is, protected even by the ruthless gamekeeper. In return for this 
his day of atonement must come. But for the sport, he would 
not have existed ; and when he dies gallantly in the open, as in the 
run above depicted, his sufferings are short. I myself like not the 
last scene of some hunts, when, his limbs having failed him, the 
poor fox is driven to depend on the resources of his vulpine brain 
alone. Often have 1 turned aside, declining to witness the Httle 
stratagems of his then piteous cunning ; nay, more, 1 confess, when 
1 alone have come across the hiding-place of a ‘ beaten fox,* and he 
has, so to speak, confided his secret to me with his n^tumed and 
indescribably appealing eye, it has been sacred with me; I have 
retired softly, and rejoiced with huge joy when the huntsman at last 
calls away his baffled pack. 

Alto^her, 1 maintain that, with such exceptions, at small coat of 
animal suffering, great enjoyment is compas^ by all. Them me 
miseries of course even oiit hnntmg; there axe rainy day% had 
scenting days, and inconvenient mounts. The eelebrated Jtellakm, 
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^ huioaii miseiy was to be out huniiQg im m ^ 
ivofse^^g^ikpiiig over a moiehilly £eld, down hill, with badistodite^ 
asaaffle bridle, one foot out of the stirrup, and a fly in your eye/ But 
he dealt in figurative extreshas* Me replied to soiiie one 
him as to the natare of a big-looking fence in front : ^ Certain death 
on this side, my lord, and eternid mise^ on the other I ’ Buch 
soiirows as these are not much to balance against the weight of happi- 
ness in the othhr Sdie; So I myself in my old age still preserve the 
follies of my youths and counsel others to do the same. ‘ Laugh ami 
be fat,’ says some modem advertisement. ^ Hunt and be happy,’ say 1 
stilL But who rftiall pierce the veil of the future ? As with the 
individual so i think it is with nations. They too when they grow 
old should preserve, or at least, not too remorselessly extinguish their 
follies. I fear lest in grasping at the shadow of national, perfection 
we only attain the reality of a saturnalia of prigs — ^an apotheosis of 
dap^ap*. Legislation has performed such queer antics lately that the 
angels must be beginning to weep. And ugly visions sometimes haunt 
me of a time coming, which shall be a good time to no man, at least 
to no Englidiman, when an impossible standard of pseudo*philan- 
thropy and humanitarian morality shall be attempted; when the 
butcher shall lie down with the lamb, the alderman with the turtle, 
and the oyster shall not be eaten without ansesthetics ; when nature 
itself shall be under the eye of the police, and detectives watch the 
etbat’s pursuit of the rabbit and keep guard over spider’s webs ; 
when all property (and not in land alone, my advanced friend I) 
save that of Hardware magnates, who have made a monopoly and 
called it peace, shall be confiscated as an ^ unearned increment ’ to 
the State 5 when we have by legislative enactment forbidden the 
prevention and sanctioned the admi^ion of loathsome diseases, and 
ll»hti4bx-hunting may be as loud a cry as anti-vaccination ; when 
there is a Parliament on College Hreen; when the ‘languishing 
ndbkman’ of Dartmoor is free, and repossessed of his broad acres^ 
wMoh^ in i bis case alone, because they so clearly belong to some 
one HsOy ShaH escape confiscation; when, as a final climax to oiur 
naKaonal tnadseffir, w>e have employed jscienoe to dig a hole under 
the eea, and^ by oonnecting us with the Oontineiit, deprive us of 
tbb gsahd advantage which nature has given us, wi which has 
ibnf^red cn «us^^ of envied ^staHlity, while thr4me8 
rocking and constituHoiis sinking all around us ; when^aviiig already 
pail^dd hmii not only to pidbibit our children being educated w^ the 
knowledge and fear of Hod before their eyes, but even to forbid Hi» 
^cry vH^teto be mehtl^med In our school we deHbezately and eeom- 
fiflly ahttidon ouriatieieni religion and admitsffcdaimed^^ infidelity 
and pi^ bifo ^lasphmy to the ; sahetion, reoognihion, and approval ^ 
Ihtriiament V^-^^ not wosukr if we lose n^ only 



our national aporte, but our national existence ; and if Divine Provi- 
giving practical effect to the old quotation. 


Quos Deus vult perdere prlus dementati 

passing through the phases of insanity which 
she has a»eady begun to display, to be blotted out from the nations of 
the world. 


W. Bbomlet Davskfobt. 
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THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


Thebe has been no lack of legislation with respect to the dwellings of 
the working classes during the last thirty years. The statutes passed 
within the period mentioned have been numerous enough, in all 
conscience, and the objects of the Legislature, as expressed in those 
enactments, appear to have been well intentioned in all their main 
provisions. But whether from a want of adequate knowledge of the 
subject on the. part of the legislators and their advisers, especially as 
to the condition and requirements of the poor ; or by reason of the 
inaptitude of those responsible for the drafting of the Bills, as shown 
by the want of grasp and far-reaching prevision in the construction 
of the provisions in the several measures passed for securing the 
objects intended ; or on account of the feebleness of the enforcing 
clauses and penalties attached for a breach thereof in the Acts as 
passed ; or because of the defective administration of the law by the 
local authorities by whom they were, and have to be, administered ; 
or some deficiency in the powers conferred upon the local authorities 
to whose jurisdiction the enforcement of the law was committed ; or 
other and extraneous difficulties connected with and inseparable from 
the subject-matter itself— the Acts have hitherto been a decided and 
disastrous frillure, in so far as their ostensible purpose is concerned. 
That they have done some good all will admit, and that tibey are 
capable of conferring still greater advantages upon the classes for 
whose especial benefit they were passed, few will deny ; but, eon?* 
sidering the express object of the statutes, th^ have done com- 
parativdy little, as yet, towards providing cheap, convenient, cleanly, 
and healthy dwellings for the masses of the poor. 

The failure of the Acts is, indeed, conspicuous, not in X^don 
only« but in all our large towns throughout the kingdom. It is in 
the MetropdLis, however, that the frdlure is most felt, because the 
need for a^on was greidier, and the consequenoeB resulting from the 
non-execution of the Acts, or abortive attempts to caziy them out, 
were and are calamitous, both to the poor and to the gmmral com- 
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mtinity, Beoent mvest%ati<wis by the jSeleefc Comioittee of the 
House of Ck>mmoiis, by the BwelHngs Coiuihiltee of th^ Charity 
Orgaaisation Society, 1881, by oomnaisaioaers either sent out by 
newspaper proprietors, or by other agencies, show that the present 
condition of things, in some districts more especially, is intolerable, 
and most siangerous to the public health. Reference is firequently 
made to Drury Lane and its vicinity, and to parts of Whitechapel, 
as though these localities were in a more deplorable state than any 
other parts of the Metropolis. But this is not the case. Nupierous 
ne^hbourhoods could be mentioned where the foul condition of the 
dwellings is equally bad, and overcrowding quite as great, as in those 
districts. Parts of Westminster, portions of the Holborn district in 
the vicinity of Gray’s Inn Lane, Bloomsbury, and St. Giles ; Lambeth, 
Southwark, Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, and many other districts, 
both north and south of the Thames, may be named as claimants for 
the questionable honour of being the greatest sinner against the 
laws of decency and health in the matter of housing the poor. In 
all these districts (sanitary, they are called in Acts of Parliament 
relating to public health, though in a most insanitary condition as 
regards their actual state) there are ‘ narrow streets and courts down 
which no wind blows, and upon which the sun seldom shines/ to use 
Dr. Farr’s words ; and in which the dwellings are tenanted, from 
cellar to garret, with a teeming mass of sickly, decrepid, diseased, 
and poverty-stricken humanity, many persons among whom cannot 
obtain better accommodation, if they desire it ever so much, and in 
some of whom even the desire to do so seems utterly extinguished. 
In many such localities owners of much of the property are al- 
most as powerless, in so far as their individual , ability goes, as 
the tenants are helpless, in the matter of improvements and re- 
building. The law helps them not ; on the contrary, it hampers 
them. 

The causes of failure are many and various, above and beyond 
the defects in the Acts themselves, before alluded to. One of the 
reasons why private owners have done so little is because they have 
only a partial and, it may be, a brief, limited interest in point of 
time in the property. For the most part it is leasehold, and the 
freeholder will not contribute to the outlay necessary for making 
extended alterations and improvement^. Sooner or later some of 
the principles of the Irish Land Act, or other similar provisions for 
attaining a like object, will have to be enacted for the proteoiioit of 
leaseholders, so as to enable them to obtain compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements on expiry of lease, or an extension of the 
period for determining such letise in lieu of compen^t^on. More- 
over^ the leases are often in many hands, all under one and the saaie 
freeholder ; and one, or even a fow of the lessees combined, can dd Htph 
or nothing eifeotiml towards the nuisance or reocmstriittiiig 
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the premises. It is here that the local authority come uader 
die dbchsy with their compulsory powers of pUl^hase, a privilege not 
enjoyed by private owners, (except under special Acts. Another 
reason is the cost. Taking down and rebuilding in t^e more crowded 
parts of the Metropolis is a very didbrent thing to ered^ing a house 
in the suburbsvon a clear site, with a fixed ground rent^'extending 
over a lengthened period. In the former case numerous contingencies 
have to be provided for, and it is seldom that the new building can 
be erected without incurring liability for damage to adjoining 
property. Then the ground rents are higher, and not in&equmtly 
there is a second charge upon the land and buildings in the sliape of 
^ an improved ground-rent,^ which means that a house is resold 
subject to a higher annual rent-charge, often double, sometimes 
more than double, the original ground rent. But there is yet another 
reason why the Acts have failed. Owners of property, and a large 
proportion of the representatives — so called — on vestries, local boards, 
city and town councils, boards of works, and other urban authorities, 
are themselves owners of or traffickers in house property, and dislike 
blocks of workmen’s dwellings in close proximity to ‘improved sites.’ 
Hence it was that an effort was made, and made successfully, as the 
latest enactment shows, no longer to make it obligatory to erect the 
whole of the new buildings on or near the sites cleared under the Acts 
or any Improvement Act. But the greatest obstacle to the working 
of the Acts was the defects in the Acts themselves, in not having 
sufficiently stringent enforcing cla\ises, compelling the proper 
authorities to carry out the law. It is (only by slow degrees that 
the Public Health Acts, Nuisances Kemoval Acts, and other statutes 
of alike character, have been brought into a state of comparative 
efficiency, and their provisions administered in accordance with their 
spirit and intention. The administration of the law is still far from 
effectual, even under the best of inspection, as is well known to all 
who take the slightest interest in the question, and care to inform 
themselves as to the true state of the case. 

The supervision and inspection of common lodging-houses, not- 
withistaiiding the fact of registration, appear to be very defective, if 
we may judge by the recent report of a case where a woman known 
as ‘ Maria the fiower-seller ’ was found dead on the fioor of a common 
lodging-house, in Brick Lane, Spitaifields, perfectly naked. A 
sergeant of police Who attended the inquiry stated th.at there were at 
least fifty women, besides men and children, at the house in question ; 
the person in charge as night- watcffiman, who was described as a 
wretched-looking object, had to attend to the women as well as to 
the men. The filthy con^^ of the dead woman, and the stalie- 
ments of the ‘ wretched-looking object,’ whose duty it was to look 
after this particular lodging-house, show that the system of inspeetion 
and flupervMoU is litHe b^ a hide* As a matter of mere 
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police, apart from ijpitary conBideratioP^ theee registered dena of 
wretchedness, infamy, vice, and crime onght tp be more carefolly 
and constantly inspected, not only for the sake of those who abide ip 
them, from choice or necessity, but in the interest of the ratepayers 
generally, as a measure of precaution against the dlth and pesti^ 
lenoe and crime generated therein to the detriment of the com- 
munity. 

It is difficult, to compute the exact number of persons displaced 
in the Metropolis, under various Improvement Acts, KaUway Acts, 
and other schemes, Parliamentary and otherwise, during the 
period covered by the Acts relating to workmen’s dwellings, as no 
authentic particulars are available for the earlier portion of the time, 
and only a meagre record exists as to later years. The clearance of two 
extensive sites alone — the vast space on either side of Farringdon 
Eoad, and the whole, or nearly the whole, of Somers Town — for the 
Midland Kailway, displaced thousands of families ; besides which, 
many other extensive ‘ clearances ’ will be recollected, in Finsbury, 
Shoreditch, and elsewhere, since that date. Some idea of the extent 
of demolition of dwellings may be gained from the evidence of Mr. 
Walker, the District Surveyor of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons. He 
had, he said, in the course of a single month, displaced no less than 
854 families — equal to a small town — to make way for the New liaw 
Courts. If the total number of persons compelled to remove from 
their dwellings in consequence of ‘ improvements ’ during the whole 
of this period could be accurately ascertained, it would astonish one ; 
and if the actual accommodation provided for those displaced was 
put in juxtaposition therewith, it would awaken serious rejections, 
for the inadequacy of the latter would be painfully apparent. Over- 
crowding is not much lessened, it is simply disposed over a wider 
area — the evil still exists. Small houses of six, seven, or eight rooms 
have, in many places, a family to each room. The use of cellars as 
habitations is supposed to be prohibited, but ‘ underground kitchens ’ 
are utilised for that purpose extensively; and even little ‘back 
kitchens,’ also underground, are so used, and that, too, in neighbour- 
hoods regarded, in a limited sense, as ‘ respectable.’ Personal in- 
vestigation enables me to vouch for the accuracy of this 
The total number of families living in a single room — ^in which they 
coqk, eat, sleep, wash linen as well as person, ahd often do iMmt 
work for maintenance— is enormous. A hideous feet, certainly. 

One of the reasons alleged by local authorities for not promptly 
and widely putting in force the pro visions of the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, was and is the cost of sitjes^ A 
few figures will show that there are substanUal grounds for suoh |>fecu 
The outlay of the Metropolitan Board of Works, tinder the 
of those Acts, during a period of less than five years, for area and 
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clesp:;^p;Od was 751,416^, This amoTint ii^uded tlk6 followMg, 
mii!i»':--^itechapel and Hmehouse, 138,15* ; Gt)uU^^ Streite^,. 
WM^cliapel, 60,385i5. ; St^ <ireorge the Martyr, Southwark, 8,174Z, .; 
U^ibrdbuiy, 57,803Z. ; Great Wild Street, 102, 024^. ; ^ear Tree 
Court, 44, 824Z. ; Whitecross Street, 21&,966Z. ; High Street, Isliiigr- 
ton, 18,012Z. ; Old Pye Street, Westminster, 56,1 32Z.; Esi^x Eoad, 
Islington, 12,91 5Z. ; Bowman’s Buildings, 8,307Z. ; Little Coram Street, 
714Z. ; Wells Street, Poplar, 458Z. ; Great Peter Street, Westminster, 
56Z. ; and on schemes generally, the expenses of which were appoi> 
tionable, 23,08 8Z. The total includes cost of area, buildings, demoli- 
tion, and compensation. So vast an expenditure on sites alone is 
conclusive as to the impossibility of private enterprise being able to 
cope with the practical difficulties which beset undertakings on a 
large scale, having for their object the providing of sufficient and 
convenient accommodation for the working classes, under these Acts. 
Special powers of sale and purchase must be given to the body or 
authority proposing to undertake the gigantic task ; and the most 
fitting corporate body for possessing such compulsory powers, for the 
purposes named, is the properly constituted local authority for the 
district. 

Compensation to owners of property and residents absorbs a very 
considerable proportion of the entire cost in nearly all cases ; and no 
doubt the question is a most difficult and delicate one, and not 
altogether free from the danger of abuse. Exorbitant claims, based 
on fictitious values, are put forward with all the effrontery imaginable ; 
and acute lawyers, valuers, and accountants are ever ready to press 
such claims, and submit evidence in proof of their reasonableness. 
The cost of disputing and fighting such claims is a large item in 
connection with nearly every scheme. It is said that the Board of 
Works have been obliged in some cases to resort to the expedient of 
hiring a room and employing an agent for the purpose of watching, 
and testing the takings of a tradesman, whose claim they had reason 
to believe was exorbitant. So profitable has this system of com- 
pensation become that it has developed quite a professional class, who 
devote themselves almost wholly to such cases ; a proof in itself that the* 
' system ’ pays. Persons to be compensated are of various descriptions.. 
First of all there is the freeholder, who always comes in for the lion’s 
share. Then there is the leaseholder ; his vested interest, however,, 
as a rule, is more easily calculated, and his claim is soon determined, 
Tenancy is not so summarily disposed of, if a busine'is is attached, 
thereto. If the income-tax could only be based upon the alleged 
takings of persons claiming compensation, supposing all tradesmen ta 
be in a position to prefer such claim, there would be no need for any 
other kind of tax whatever, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have a good time of it. However,, the Boai?d of Works takes care, 
no doubt, to ascertain as accurately as possible the exact value of 
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^very individual interest disturbed. The poorer tenants are not so 
fortunate, generally ^Speaking. In compensi^'on ' cases the rich are 
^filled with good things, while the hungry are sent empty away. But 
nn some instances the poor and almost destitute tenant have come in 
for a share of compensation, although Sir Henry Hunt expressed 
^himself %s doubtful whether, under the Acts, the arbitrator was 
‘legally justified* in awarding compensation. If any such doubt 
-exists, it ought to be removed instanter. The families turned out to 
nokake way for the New Law Courts were compensated in sums varying 
from IZ. to lOZ., costing in the aggregate 3,249Z. ; but this amount 
-only averaged about 3Z. 15s. ficZ. for each family evicted. Sir Henry 
Hunt said that he had awarded as much as 51 . to tenants of single 
rooms in the neighbourhood of Petticoat Lane, and he thought it right 
4o do so, leaving it to the local authorities to dispute it and fight it 
out if they thought fit. Mr. Walker, the Surveyor of the Board of 
Works, does hob appear to have much compunction about the matter 
of unhousing the poor. He says: ‘ Hard as it may seem to turn out 
hundreds of poor families to make room for business premises, there 
us really little hardship in it to complain of, for due notice is given, 
;and compensation to a limited extent is afforded.’ He thinks that 
-driving them into the suburbs, where rents are cheaper, and the 
dares to which are about a shilling a week, will counterbalance the 
'Cost and inconvenience of compulsory removal. This is questionable, 
and will be referred to further on ; for the piesent it is sufficient to 
say that the poor do not see it, and consequently do not welcome the 
alternative. 

There are several points, all of more or less importance,* to he con- 
sidered in connection with this matter. In the first place, it will he 
asked, What kind of accommodation is required, and where ? In 
reply it might he said, generally, that the primary requirements are 
tenements suitable to the class to he accommodated. These must 
fulfil several essential conditions ; — *(1 they must he cheap, suitable 
‘to the means of those who have to inhabit them ; (2) they must 
be cleanly, and conducive to cleanliness ; (3) they must contain a 
sufficiency of space to ensure healthful breathing-room, according 
to some fixed standard, and (4) they ought to have sleeping accom- 
modation in addition to and separated from the living room, for the 
sake of common decency and health ; (5) the extern^ sanitary con- 
editions should be as complete and perfect as it is possible to make 
1,hem, especially as to drainage and the plentiful supply of water; 
ventilation ought also to bfe provided for, so that pure air should, 
^sometimes at least, have a chance of penetratmg into the rooms 
to olennse and refresh them. In the crowded par^ of the Metro- 
^polis, and other laige towns, those conditions dan only be securvA by 
the erection of buildings, in blocks or otherwise, on a large scale. 

In order to meet the requirements of different seotic^ dr the 
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worldiiig i^6 dwellings to be er^ted must neoefiSBj^i^,be> of 

diffeis^i gr^es, or the prices must vary accordiflig to tbe acccfflar^?' 
datioii jarovi^, the position of tbe rooms on the seyewil floors^ and 
otliisr circumstances. With regard to rent, a man’s income, t^ing ^e 
a\^ragf» the year through, must be taken as the measure of his ability 
to pay, after allowing for food for himself and his dependente» The 
proportion available for rent must be governed by his actual earnings. 
Persons of the labouring class, and those dependent upon small and- 
precarious weekly incomes, cannot afford to pay more than one-eighth 
of their average weekly wages as rent; if they do, they must stint 
themselves and families in other matters. Artisans and mechanics 
might expend one-seventh in rent, and perhaps to advantage. 
Clerks and others, having a little larger and more regular income, 
might venture to lay aside one-sixth for house rent, and add thereby 
to their health and comfort. But in all cases the cost of transit to 
and from their work or occupation must be taken into account. 
Applying these rules, the question is, whether dwellings specially 
constructed for the classes intended to be provided for under the 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts will pay, as a 
commercial speculation, or whether it is necessary that a portion of 
the first cost should be met by the rates. 

Broadly speaking, artisans and labourers’ dwellings, constructed' 
under fairly advantageous conditions, will pay interest ranging from 
the dividends derivable from Consols and other G-ovemment Funds to 
a maximum of 5 per cent, per annum, which amount might be taken 
perhaps as about the normal rate, taking one investment with another,, 
all round. The erection of dwellings for the very poor can scarcely be 
expected to pay a dividend on capital equal to Consols ; in some cases 
the income will perhaps barely cover the expenditure, taking one year 
with another, unless the conditions under which the sites are acquired 
and the buildings erected are exceptionally favourable. But this fact 
ought not to deter local authorities from taking action ; it ought rather 
to stimulate them, seeing that private enterprise can hardly be ex- 
pected to embark in the undertaking. It is probable, however, that, by 
a judicious use of the powers under the Acts, and by capable manage- 
ment and well-arranged contracts, such dwellings will not only cover 
the outlay but return a percentage on the capital expended of from 
1 to 2 J per annum. But even should they fail in this particular, the 
losses will be apparent rather than real, for they will be more than 
recouped by savings and advantages in other directions,.. Destroy the 
fever dens in a locality, and all other property will increase in value, 
and the assessments for rating purposes will be augmented. Improved 
dwellings will diminish dise^e, so that a portion of what we now pay 
to the Asylums Board Jnight be saved, or could be transferred to the 
dwellings fund, Incnreased supervision w;ould also diminish crime, for 
its commission would become more di^cult in proporticm to tbe com*- 
pleteness of local inspection. 
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As pa^^otudy tli€ Acts^ judged by the high standard of the 

ol^ect and int^tlon of the measures, and tested hy what has been 
actually accomplished by the local authorities entrusted with their 
administration towards the realisation thereof, have been a conspicuous 
Allure. The principal thing done by such local autborities as are 
empowerid to apply the Acts in the urban districts coming within 
their provisions, has been the clearance of certain areas, by ousting 
the inhabitants residing in the locality covered by the scheme, 
and the demolition of the houses in which th^ dwelt — ^a very 
useful and necessary, but still only preliminary, work, and involving 
great hardships in the majority of instances. In a great nimaber 
of cases where clearances have been effected, no steps whatever 
have been taken towards providing accommodation for the families 
displaced. No comparison, that will help us in this matter, can be 
instituted between London and the other towns to which the Acts 
are applicable, because few of them have thought fit to adopt them 
and apply their provisions. The largest area dealt with outside the 
Metropolis was in Birmingham, where ninety- three acres were in- 
cluded in the improvement scheme, the estimated cost of which was 
1,310,000^. But the urgency of the case is less even in the largest 
and most densely populated provincial towns than it is in London, 
because of the ease with which the poor can walk, if need be, to and 
from the outskirts, where rents are low and the accommodation fairly 
good, to the centre of the town, in which they have to labour. 
In the Metropolis this is not the case. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that mechanics and labourers have to walk a distance of 
five, six, or seven miles in the morning, before the clock strikes six, 
to their work. A great deal of energy is expended in this way ere 
the day’s work is commenced — energy that ought to have been 
husbanded for the performance of the task in hand. To a person 
following a sedentary occupation an hour’s walk would be an ad- 
vantage ; not so to the majority of those comprehended under the 
general term working classes — building operatives, labourers, and 
those engaged in the mechanical and other trades followed by those 
termed artisans. 

Indirectly, however, the series of Acts before referred to have had a 
beneficiaT effect. The discussions on the subject of workmen’s dwdJl- 
ings, partly caused by the demands for further legidation, and the 
result also of philanthropic movements prompted in various ways, have 
drawn attention to the condition of the homes of the poor, and to the 
difficulties which they have to encounter in seeking other and better 
dwellings than those to which for generations they have been aeous- 
tomed* Private voluntary effort has tried to improve the state of 
things in crowded courts and alkys in certain 'distil and 
has been done in this way, by an earnest few. The names of 
Shaftesbury and Miss Oetavia 6ill imve been prominent in epimeoMmci 
with this work, their plan being mainly tbe improvement of existing 
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dweljii^i«iiber than the erection of buildings The r^ts of the lene- 
me^ imdOT the three assooiadone oonnected with thisgronp of 
d^^the Mar^ebone AsBociation for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes, founded in 18^4 ; the Central London Dw^Hngs 
Luptovement Company, 1861 ; and the London Labourers^ Dwellmgs 
Boi^y, 1861 — ^appear to have realised a profit of from^ to 6 per 
cent. ; but the rents vary from Is. 6c2. to as much as I4s« 6<i. per 
week, in scane instances. The numerous dwellings conducted under 
Miss Hill’s plan of supervision appear to have realised from 3^ ^ ^ 
per cent. ; the latter being the more general percentage. The rents 
vary considerably, 2s. 6d. and 3s. for single rooms, and 58, to 6 b. 
for two rooms, being the more usual prices paid by the tenants. 
Admirable as the work done in this way is, and nobly as the ladies 
and others labour in their chosen field of operations, the results are 
infinitesimal compared with the enormous needs of the vast area to 
be covered and the stupendous population to be dealt with. 

The one private effort — and a gigantic one it was for a single in- 
dividual to make — that has eclipsed all others, is the Peabody Trust. 
The devotion by that great public benefactor of 500,000Z. towards 
providing suitable dwellings for the poor of London, has shown what 
may be accomplished when the work is taken in hand in real earnest, 
with large means at command and under efficient management. The 
total amount added to the several sums given by the late Greorge 
Peabody, from rents and interest, has been 304,610^. 19b. 6d, making 
a total capital fund, to the end of last year, of 804,6 10^. 19s. 5d, In 
addition to which, the Trustees have borrowed from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners a further sum of 265,000^. under section 5 of 42 
and 43 Viet. cap. 77, the conditions being specially favourable in 
consideration of the object and the purposes to which the money was 
to be applied. The total amount expended by the Trustees upon 
land and buildings, up to the close of the year, was 970,500i. 14fi. Ic^., 
and they have on hand a large area to be covered, in and near White- 
cross Street, one of the most central and crowded parts of London. 
The ^ Peabody Blocks ’ are growing in number and extent, so much 
so that, in the course of another twenty years, if they go on increasmg 
in anything like the same ratio, they will be regarded as one of the 
sights of London by the ‘ intelligent foreigner,’ and by all Amencan 
visitors to this country. Up to the end of last year the Trustees had 
pToyided for the artisan and labouring poor of London 7,829 rooms, 
exclusite of bath-rooms, laundries, and washhouses, *ihe number of 
separate dwellings being 3,533, and which were occcupied by 14,604 
peieons. 

Thesubjdoed table will show the locality^ number, extent, and 
other particulars, of the btiildings belohgii^ to this beneficent 
Trust Tlieyare arranged in order of date according to priority* of 
erection 
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Where situate 

Kunberof 

tenemeute 

rboiBs 

Total itmnber of persons 
acoonunodated 

Amount 

expended 

rbmiliM 

IndlivliMs 

Spitalfieldft . 

63 

136 

63 

278 

£27,448 

mngton 

163 

843 

163 

684 

40,675 1 

Shiidwdl • . . 

200 

416 

200 

772 „ 

43,101 

"Westminster 

146 

369 

146 

632 

45^4 

Chelsea 

68 

132 

68 

2.^ 

14,782 

Bemondsey . 

72 

144 

72 

333 

12,399 

OidPye Street . 

177 

361 

177 

727 

26,486 

Blackfriars Road . 

367 

772 

367 

1,416 

70,681 

Stamford Street . 

862 

736 

352 

1,408 

77,139 

Southwark Street. 

264 

600 

264 

1,186 

66,000 

Pimlico 

470 

1,160 

470 

2,063 

116,892 

Whitechapel 

286 

628 

286 

1,220 

67,970 

Bedfordbury 

146 

362 

146 

655 

41,772 

Great Wild Street. 

347 

808 

347 

1,616 

89,632 

Old Pye Street (2). 

896 

861 

896 

1,641 

100,771 

j Totals, 15 

3,617 

7,808 

8,617 

14,604 

£340,302 


In addition to the preceding list, the buildings to be erected on 
the sites acquired in and near Whitecross Street and Golden Lane 
will contain from 1,200 to 1,300 rooms, a portion of which is already 
completed, having 630 rooms, and capable of accommodating a Con- 
siderable number of individuals or families. The class of persons 
■occupying the tenements before mentioned may be judged by the 
following, taken according to the ratio of numbers, the highest 
standing first : — labourers, 504 ; porters, 389 ; needle-women, 230 ; 
police constables, 228; carmen, 129 ; charwomen, 129 ; warehouse 
labourers, 126; messengers, 123; various handicrafts, 110 ; printers, 
98; letter carriers, 78 ; tailors, 70; waiters, 70. The smaller numbers 
in the printed list belong to a similar class, of both sexes, but some 
are artisans of a higher grade. The rents vary somewhat in differraott 
localities per room, or sets of rooms. In Sbadwell they range from 
28, to 2s. Sd, for a single room; from 38. to 3«. 6c?. for two rooms ; 
and from 48. to 48. 6c?. for three rooms. In Westminster they range 
from 2«, 6c?. to 3®. 3c?. for a single room ; from 38. 6d, to 5si M. for 
two rooms; and from 58. 3c?. to 78.3c?. for three rooms. The 
highest rents charged are, single room, Ss. 6c?. ; two rooms, 58. 6c?.; 
three rooms, 78. ; and four rooms, in three loepiities only, 

the set. The returns all round show a net preftt of from 3^ to 
per cent, per annum ; the property being, in all cases, freehold* 

The other chief agencies at work in the Metropolis m an anaiofotis 
manner, and for the same objects, may be summarised as in table on 
next page. 

Besides these, a few other associatfcms exist ^hleh are woddiif In 
the same direction, mostly on a commercial basis, or as commmM 
speculations. The largek speculative ^eme of the kind 
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Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of penmiS 
aoooounodated 

Amotmt 

'Kuae of aeMwlation 

or Mtotee 

tenements 

roomfi 

3?binUles 

J^somi 


Metropolitan Associ- 
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lition for Improv- 
ing the Dwellings 







of the Industrious 
Glasses — -1841 to 
]:883 . 

13 

1,184 

4,248 

1,184 

6,661 

£217,212 

Improved Industrial 
Dwelling Oom- 
pany, Limited— 
1B68 to 1882 

32 

4,492 

16,339 

4,492 

20,960 

870,429 

■Victoria Dwellings 







Association— 1 875 
to 1882 

2 

666 

1,281 1 

666 

3,850 

112,768 

The .Artisans and 







Labourers’ General 






1 

Dwellings Com- 
panv— 18C7 to 

1882 . 

8 Estates 

2,200 

houses 

18,200 

(about) 

2,700 

15,400 

1,090,000 

(about) 

Columbia Square 

Model Dwellings . 
Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition 

1 

190 

423 

190 

646 

— 

of the Labouring 
Classes — 1844 to 
1882 . ^ 

8 

670 

653 

382 

1,577 

37,415 

Queen’s Buildings, 
Southwark . 

6 

450 

1,196 

456 

1,824 

1 


Palatinate and adjacent buildings in the New Kent Road, and whole 
streets of houses on the site of the old Surrey Gardens, by the 
firm of builders, Messrs. Sutton & Dudley. Those in the Kent Road 
and streets adjoining are immense blocks, after the style of the ‘mo e 
dwdUngs ’ ; in many of the other streets they are simply large houses, 
built for the accommodation of several families, each having their 
own key to the front door or common entrance. Large numbers 
of the smidler houses in the suburbs are now constructed for two 
families, each having a cooking range, but with a scullery m common. 
The houses on the Shaftesbury Pork, Queen’s Park, and Batters^ 
Estates are, to all intents and purposes, sepai^ dwellings ; and 
fatalities are offered to the tenants for the purdiase of such dwellmgs. 
The tenants on those estates have .not, however, up to the preset 
time, largely availed themselves of the purchasing powers conferred ; 
and it has been found necessary to convert some of the small housw 
i^ two tenwnents to suit the oonvaiience and meet the requirements 
of those who reside on the estates. As a rule, the artisan ctasses 
pTyfer the small or separate house system to tenffliaents in the hi^ 
hnihEniis before referred to — even those of the Peabody class ; though 
it is, an HBdeinable feet that, onoe uwtalled in one of those 
modious blocks; they sddom care to vacate their tenancies and go 
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back to the iDcpnveniaiit bouses iia crowded i^reets, where they 
formerly lived* If they improy© their position in life, they seem to 
prefer to exchange one rooip for two, or two for three, in the same 
building, or one of the same kind dsewhere, if equally convenient in 
point of distance as regards their work. ^ » 

We hav© not as yet reached the ideal of tenantability in the con- 
struction of large residential dwellings for separate families mider 
one and the same roof. The ‘ flat system ’ in Paris, and in many 
towns in Scotland, is more private, or appears so, than in many of 
the inodel dwellings erected in the Metropolis, though some of 
Peabody dwellings approximate very nearly to that privacy of 
domestic life which is so desirable, for many reasons, and especially 
among the poor. For there are some social dangers in the massing 
of a large number of families in one immense building, even under 
the best of supervision, which have to he considered and, as far 
as practicable, avoided. These are inevitable, however, and can only 
he guarded against indirectly, by such precautionary measures as 
may seem fit according to circumstances, and without unnecessary 
meddling with private affairs. 

The only direct actual outcome of the Dwellings Acts in London, 
by the efforts of the constituted local authorities, apart from clear- 
ances, inspection, closing of dilapidated tenements, and the like, are 
the Corporation Buildings in Farringdon Eoad and the Viaduct 
Buildings. The former contains some 183 tenements, and the latter 
forty, besides a few shops. These pay from 4 to 5 per cent, on the 
capital invested, the tenants being artisans and labourers. In 
nearly all cases the returns show a percentage equal to the interest 
paid by corporations for the loans they have contracted for the 
general purposes of the municipality. But if the realised profit wcr® 
less, there are compensating advantages to be taken into account 
that could not accrue to an individual speculator, nor to an associ- 
ation or company. In the first place, the assessments are increased 
by every improvement scheme, although in some instances, often in 
consequence of the conditions imposed as to tenure, nature of build- 
ings to be erected, high ground rents, length of lease, &c. ifee., the land 
remains unoccupied for several years, the losses through which would 
he nearly sufficient to cover, the interest on the capital expended in 
the erection of buildings for a period of twenty years. But the looaJl 
authority can afford to wait a linger time than a capitalist or oompiUO^ 
for a profitable return on the outlay. The ‘unearned inerem^t’ 
goes on increasing year by year, and will increase with popidatk)ii, 
so that the rateable value is augmenting, whatevOT happens. 

They possess other advantages, not to be lighUy passed over. 
Local inspection is established for sanitary purposes under the Publio 
Health Acts, Nuisances Bemoval Acts, and other statutes, and alep 
as the eonstructiopi of Imildings under the Metropolis 
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Ing' ^iLetdy aM for nu^ other purposes mder etlier AeitSi^ Con- 
ini^ctioa and supervIsioD Being one of their prineifAl 
d^ies, it is by no means dilQScalt, and certainly not dangerous, to ex^ 
tend those official functions, in cases of an almost identical diaracter, 
some of which are now performed by the medical officer of health, the 
eanitary inspector, and the district surveyor. It might ffiean a more 
perfect arrangement of administrative duty and responsibility than 
'Obtains at present ; but this is just the thing that is needed, and that 
must come under the new Municipal Act for London. As a mere 
matter of police, the saving to the ratepayers would be enormous. The 
Feabody Trustees so construct their huge blocks of buildings that 
supervision is easy and effective, without being felt as a restraint to 
liberty and freedom. It is, so to speak, regulation without direct 
control : it is unseen, but for all practical purposes sufficient. This 
feet explains the reason why the frontages of the buildings are in the 
* squares ’ mostly, instead of facing the main streets — a prudent pro- 
vision on the whole, and very beneficial in its general results. 

Municipal and other local authorities are better able to carry out 
the Acts also, because the law confers upon them exceptional powers, 
or at least powers that are only conferred on other public bodies 
under exceptional circumstances. The power of compulsory purchase 
imd sale, before referred to, is of such a character that it ought only 
to be granted sparingly, and subject to rather stringent conditions. 
In the case of local authorities its use is, or can be, restrained by 
popular periodical election, which is not the case with railway 
companies and other similar bodies. There is, of course, a danger in 
the matter of compensation, for not a few think that fleecing a cor- 
porate body is no crime, only a bit of sharp practice, scarcely even 
■open to condemnation. The system has not only developed quite a new 
profession— a class of persons who do little else — but it has led to 
property jobbing on a large scale, a practice from which a minority 
•of the individual members of corporate bodies are not altogether free, 
^although it is contrary to the law. Instances could be given of pro- 
perty purchased specially with a view of its being pulled down under 
an improvement scheme, and of obtaining ‘ reasonable ’ compensation 
therefer. But there need be no surprise if heavy claims are some- 
times made, for the official valuers have been known to differ in ^eir 
estimates of the value of the condemned property to the extent of 
100 per cent* — ^a difference which, to say the ^ least of it, is in- 
excusable. 

The inadequacy of the efforts already made, and the insufficiency 
iff the agencies which are at work, to grapple with the serious 
qttestkni of w<ffkmeu’s dwellings, are inconteltahle. The feet is 
patent to all who *have investigated the subject for themselves, and 
it is daily impressing itself upon the minds of philanthropists and 
statesmen as one of urgmit importanee^ ai^ needing instant attention. 
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The questions recently put by Sir Bic^»rd Cross to the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Wor]c% as to the aeti(m of the Board with 
respect to their four new schemes under the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts, 1876«a2, and to the Home Secretary with reference 
to the action of the Commissioners of Sewers under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ dwellings Act, 1882, towards ensuring the building of 
suitable accommodation on the ground cleared under the Act of 
1873, show that the author of the Acts, of 1875 and 1879 is by no 
means satisfied with the dilatory course which is being puipsued by 
those bodies as to providing further accommodation under the Acts* 
Mr. Broadhurst’s notice of motion strikes a higher note, and indicates 
a much wider application of the principles embodied in those Acts,, 
and possibly of renewed legislation with the view of putting them 
in force on a more extended scale than heretofore, or than is now 
contemplated. In this matter he may be taken as representing the 
opinions and feelings of the industrial population of the MetropoUs 
and of the country generally. Bearing this in mind, it is well to 
examine a little more closely the chief argument urged against the 
further extension of the provisions of the Acts, and, indeed, against 
their being put in force at all by local authorities. 

It is alleged that such legislation is contrary to the sound principles: 
of economic science, and that making provision for carrying out the 
Acts by local authorities by means of the rates is inexpedient, and 
even dangerous in its nature and consequences. It is nothing less 
than a species of socialism, say some, and will inevitably lead to 
communism. Socialism, as understood by many people, is no doubt 
a very ‘ dangerous thing,’ and some aspects of it, as preached by its 
apostles, are very questionable as mere theories, while as practical 
schemes they are delusive, and to some repulsive. But the mere 
charge of communism is hardly a sufficient answer to the plea for 
workmen’s dwellings, albeit that a demand is made for their erection 
by municipal authorities. It is, indeed, difficult to understand pre- 
cisely what is meant by the term communistic, as some use it, or to 
what extent their objection applies. Very often it is employed as 
though it simply signified associative effort. Yet, surely all will, 
admit that this form of socialism is not antagonistic to the welfare 
of society, but the reverse. By co-operative effort alone could those 
things have been done that are done, either under the series of Aota. 
referred to, the Joint Stock Companies Acts, or other statutes em- 
powering societies or associations to deal with these ind similar 
matters. 

If the terni is only used in its repugnant sease when the principle, 
it is supposed to embody is aj^lied by local authorities lor the com- 
mon good, evidence must be furnished of the leppUoailon of that 
principle in- various ways, both by local bodies, .and by the Imperiai. 
Hovmment. The construction of dodks and harbours, works fyit 
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the navigation of the haildihg of hddg^, making 

drainage schemes, and many other undertaking, are induces 
of the application of the Belf-S£tme principle. National education, 
the promotion of science and airt, the administration of justi^, our 
Bystem of police, the Post Office, and many other Departments of the 
State, afford further examples Of Q-overnment interference and control. 
Our poor-law system is at once the most costly and unsatisfactory 
experiment ever made in socialistic legislation and ^ reform.’ There 
is, however, another branch of administrative jwlity which is almost 
identical, in all its main features, with that now urged, namely, 
sanitary legislation in the interest of the health of the community. 
The Public Health Acts are based upon precisely the same principles 
as the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, the latter forming 
part of the same series, and having exactly the same objects in view. 

But it may be urged that in the one case the application of these 
principles is general, whereas in the other it is partial only, the 
benefits being conferred upon a class at the expense of the whole 
community. There is some truth in this, but only half the truth. 
Primarily a particular section will be benefited, and perhaps more 
largely than the general public; but they belong to the poorest 
class, those least able to help themselves, and the entire body of the 
people will share the advantages conferred, in the long run. Much 
of the legislation of the past fifty years is based upon the same prin- 
ciple, and it is a policy that has paid. The Factory and Workshops 
Acts, Mines Regulation Acts, and the whole body of protective and 
enabling law, is a result of such policy, and it constitutes the greatest 
and noblest legislative achievement of the present century. 

Better homes for the people will do more than Public-house 
Closing Acts to improve the condition of the masses, and stimulate 
them to make an endeavour to lead nobler lives. The surroundings 
of a large proportion of the labouring population are such that the 
higher aspirations of a man’s nature are deadened from his birth : 
there is no chance of their development, no room for their growth. 
Some may never have felt a desire for a purer atmosphere, and would 
not embrace the opportunity, possibly, if they could. Yet, there is little 
doubt but that the poorest girl that grew to womanhood would, if she 
could, make one spot in the wide world pleasant — her home. ^ That is 
woman’s natural ambition, and thousands of filthy dens wherein such 
now dwell might have been healthier and happier, if at the outset they 
had an opportunity oY showing their true womanly instincts, and in- 
dulging their fondest hopes. If helping the poor in this way, doing for 
them what they cannot do for themselves, or aiding them to do what 
they jsannot accompliBh alone, he socialism or communism, the more 
we have of it the better, when wisely and judiciously administered. It 
is'nWilte, however, to fling ^t^^^ epithets at every hit of legislation, 
or attem|!l5^ legisktion,^^!^^ for their special benefit. If on 
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those grounds such action is opposed nnd resisted, they will come to 
regard socialism as the instrument of their salvation, and they may 
embrace the more pernicious theories in connection with it, and by 
extensive organisation urge their adoption as the only true solution 
of the difficulties which beset them, and as the readiest means for 
improvin^their status in society. Much has been done for trade and 
commerce, and more still in the interest of landownership, that 
equally deserves to be stigmatised as socialism ; but the term in its 
reproachful sense is usually reserved for movements aiming at the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses of the people. The 
Municipal Council of Paris are about to engage in an undertaking of 
the kind, by guaranteeing the interest upon the money laid out in the 
construction of workmen’s dwellings, the rentals of which shall not 
exceed a given fixed amount per annum. Whatever the method 
adopted, there are cases where municipalities or local bodies alone 
can cope with the difficulties of the situation, and provide adequate 
remedies. In such cases it is their bounden duty to undertake the 
task, even at the risk of failing to realise a profitable return, calculated 
as a mere commercial investment. But there is no reason why such 
dwellings, even of the poorest class, should not pay a small interest on 
capital, ranging from to 3^ per cent, annually, in addition to the 
incidental pecuniary advantages arising from augmented rentals, the 
result of improvement schemes in the immediate neighbourhood. 
In Grermany it is probable that we shall see the development and 
application of those principles on a scale that will surprise the 
political economists of the old school, for the Empercwr and Prince 
Bismarck regard such measures as in the highest degree conservative 
in their influence and results, and their enactment consequently as 
the best guarantee for the peace, prosperity, and solidarity of the 
empire. In England there is no need of political promptings *as 
motives for engaging in the work, for the social and moral reasons 
are strong enough, if duly weighed.?;, And, fortunately, it is not a 
subject likely to arouse party animosities, or evoke organised ob* 
struction for the purposes of delay and defeat in the legislature. 

GboEOE 
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TNE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ^ CAMPAGNA 
ROMAN a: 


The atoelioration of the Roman territory is a question full of present 
mterest in Italy, and many projects have been formed for the purpose 
of rendering more salubrious that country, the most part of which is 
feverish and nearly uninhabitable for many.months of the year. The 
stranger who comes to spend a few weeks of the winter in Rome and 
enjoys its delightful climate, making excursions en towiste in the en- 
virons of the town, cannot conceive the desolation of the country 
when the season of fever begins. Unfortunately, in many parts of 
the Roman territory this season lasts nearly the whole summer and 
autumn, so that the day-labourers who come from the neighbouring 
provinces, especially for the com harvest and for the hay-time, suffer 
very much, and some of them die of the consequences of the fever. 
This state of things began to draw the Government’s attention to the 
question, and in the last ten years many remedies have been proposed ; 
hut, as generally happens in such circumstances, when theoretic 
agriculturists are called to solve such an intricate problem, the im- 
provements which have been suggested, though excellent in themselves, 
are not to the purpose, because the particular conditions of the 
country have not been taken into consideration. Some persons 
think it would be very profitable to introduce in the Roman territory 
the systems of cultivation adopted in other parts of Italy, and to 
have a good number of* peasant families settled down on it. Their 
favourite dream is to see the vast meadows ohanged into 5elds. where 
all sorts of crops should be cultivated. But, if even this change 
were possible, would it be desirable at present ? Those who liave 
thorough practical knowledge of the situaGon would immediately 
anSWOT that it would not, and that the only way of obtaining a^good 
result is to improve the actual system of cultivation. I am certainly 
not one of those who think that the general state of the Roman terri- 
tory can be easily changed, but we must acknowledge that in many 
of it a great improvement has taken place, as we may ascertain 
without going very far from Rome. 

We^all find, at ten or twdve kilomet^ imxx the Capital, 

in one >df the most unhealthy places of the^^^^ luminous 
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example of improvement obtained by a skilfui application of the 
principles of agriculture and rural economy. But we will first give 
a general idea of the conditions of the * Oampagna Bomana,’ on which so 
many illusory theories have been published without any practical result. 

The Ilpman territory has not always been^in the state in which 
it is at present. If we read the Latin authors we are astonished to 
find that it was n'Bt unhealthy, and that some parts of it, where it 
would now be impossible to live without catching fever, were con- 
sidered by the Romans as delightful country places. Bmdes this, 
both history and archaeology let us know that a great number of 
large and populous towns existed in Latium. Ostia had about 
eighty thousand inhabitants ; Ardea, Stabia, Cere, Fidenae, twenty or 
twenty-five thousand. It is not easy to conceive how such towns 
sho'uld have been founded in places where the ‘malaria’ was 
as strong as it is at present. But Strabo tells us it was not so : 

‘ Totum Latium felix est, et omnium rerum ferax, demptis paucis 
locis maritimis, quae palustria sunt, et morbosa’ (lib. v*). Under 
the reign of Septimius Severus, Minucius Felix tells us that Ostia was 
a capital place for sea-bathing, and the most remarkable thing is that 
autumn was considered as the best season for going to Ostia, whereas 
now it is extremely dangerous. Pliny, who was such an accurate 
observer, never speaks of ‘ malaria; ’ on the contrary, he lets us know 
that he had a villa, the ‘ Villa Laurentina,’ in a place called Tor 
Patemo, where he generally lived in summer, because, as he says, it 
was very pleasant in winter, but more in summer : ‘haec jucunditas 
ejus in hieme, major aestate.’ ,Now, Tor Patemo is abandoned, and 
■the fever forces everybody to leave the place during the summer. 
But at that time thick forests were to be seen not only near the sea- 
shore but on nearly all the hills of the ‘ Campagna Romana^’ and 
these forests have been cut down in the last three or four centuries, so 
that it is at present impossible to find one single tree in those regions. 
Time and man have destroyed that vegetation with which nature 
preserved the country from miasmatic exhalations : and this is cer- 
tainly one of the principal reasons of the great change which has 
taken place. We are now using every endeavour to restore those 
places and make them wholesome by planting trees of rapid growth, 
as the Eucalyptus are ; but it is easy to see that a long time is re- 
«quired for such an umdeHaking. 

However, I have the fullest conviction that the first thing to 4& 
is to promote the restoration of the forests, especially on the ' Sea- 
shore, because this is the only way of sheltering the country from the 
parching south winds which carry deleterious materials from the 
African deserts. The forests of half-grown trees whi<^ Me to 
found in many places of the ‘ Campagna ’ cannot have any good W 
fluenee on the salubrity of the air ; far from that, they iuteioept the 
stm*8 beams, and pr^ent the soil from drying, so that the 
VoL. XIIL— No. 76. 3 X 
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tion^ vegetable detrittis takes place moice easily. For these 
forests of lofty trees are the only useful ones. / ^ 

.. Borne itself was full of sacred woods (itfrci) which had been planted 
evidently for reasons of public h^lth, and it is very interesting to 
take an accurate note of the places where these woods were to be 
found. We will only mention the principal ones, but there is a plan 
of ancient Eome, taken by an engineer from Perugia, whose name 
was Agretti, from which we may leam that there were not less than 
forty-four ‘luci ’ in the interior of the town. A copy of this plan is 
to be seen in Perugia, and it is considered one of the most remarkable 
works on the subject. These ‘luci’ are: the Vatican ‘lucua,’of 
which Pliny speaks ; the Aventine ‘ Incus ; ’ the ‘ lucus ’ of Vesta, on 
both sides of the Velabrian Marsh ; the Mavortian ‘ lucus,’ around the 
‘ Pains Caprsea,’ near the Pantheon ; the Esquilian ‘ Incus,’ near the 
Flavian amphitheatre ; the ‘ lucus ’ of Bellona ; and the ‘ lucus 
Tarpeius ’ on the Capitol ; and many others, which are to be seen in 
the above-mentioned plan. 

All these woods, of a religious ciiaracter, had been certainly 
planted in order to render more healthy the different parts of the 
town. *We must notice that the Eomans, instead of draining the 
marshes, surrounded them with trees, because they thought that 
vegetation would absorb every miasma. The fact proved they were 
right; and we really do not know of any Latin author speaking about 
‘ malaria ’ in Eome. 

The plantation of trees is, as we may infer from all the arguments 
we have given, the most efficacious remedy to the insalubrity of the 
Eoman territory ; so that, if even it alone were applied, without 
draining the soil, and without drying up the marshes, the most 
salutary effects would certainly be obtained. But we must avail our- 
selves of all the resources of modern science taken together, to get on 
more rapidly. Some of the marshes which exist in the ‘ Campagna ’ 
are very difficult to dry up ; others, on the, contrary, are not deep, 
and the draining of them can be performed very easily. As regards 
the first of these marshes, it is well known that enormous sums have 
been thrown into them without any results ; so that we really could 
not encourage Oovbinment to spend more money in «uch an under- , 
taking ; and, in our opinion, it would be better to leave those marges , 
as they are now, and as they have always been, only surrounding 
them with vast plantations of forest trees, as the Homans had done. 
As for those marshes which are not very deep, they certainly can be 
dried up; but it is necessary to aecure the coarse of water by a 
regular system of ditches and canals, otherwise no durable effect 
could be obtained. 

By a aag^QUB application of the three methods we have spoken 
before large plantations of tre^ alter this, a 
general drainage of the soiV nnd partieularly of the marshes, we may 
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well hope that those who live m the twentieth century will be 
able to say with Strabo, that the * Ctepagna Jlomana ’ Vfelii est, et 
- omnium rerum feraz/ It is ssid that the twentieth century will be 
the century of electricity ; may it be also that of the regeneration of 
that desolated territory ! But, in its present state, it is quite useless 
to spentf time and money in improved ploughs and new systems of 
cultivation. It is very easy indeed for a theoretic agricultunst, sitting 
at his writing-table, to imagine a new distribution of crops, and to 
say that Boman farmers ought to sow trefoil and other plants dt for 
making artificial meadows ; that they ought to spread on their dixms 
the enormous quantity of manure that is produced by the Ca^dtal and 
lost in the Tiber ; that the old Virgilian ploughs ought to disappear 
before the modern ploughs ; that to let land lie fallow is against 
agricultural progress ; and that the surface of the fields ought to be 
arranged in a regular way, so as to prevent the stagnation of waters 
on one side, and their too rapid course on the other. We advise 
these persons, who are full of good intentions, to leave oif .writing 
for a few weeks, and before resuming their work, make some excur- 
sions in the ‘ Campagna Eomana.’ They will see what it really is, 
and when they go back to their writing-table, we are sure they will 
change what they have written before. 

Now, while these authors find nothing easier than to introduce 
new systems of agriculture without sufficient preparation, there are 
still many agriculturists and economists who do not think a thorough 
change in the conditions of the Eoman territory possible. As 
generally happens, both these opinions are exaggerated, because the 
principles of rural economy show on one side that every country 
must follow agricultural improvements, and that there is no place 
where a perpetual status quo can be admitted ; on the other side, 
that every system of farming practised in a country for many 
centuries has always its reason for existence, and is so intimately con- 
nected with the general conditions of soil, climate, and population, 
that it cannot be changed without time and capital. Capital alone 
would do nothing, and would be lost without bringing any interest. 
An example of this occurred a few years ago in the ‘ Campagna 
Eomana,’ and proved that the laws of rural economy cannot be 
grossed without disadvantage. One of the richest landowders pC 
f Campagna,’ after having travelled much through Italy and fcxreign 
countries, and having exatnined the agricultural systems of tlie most 
fertde parts of thp Beninsula, thought it possible to introduce 
same systems sdl at once in the Eoman territory, and that the only 
thing to do was to etnploy a sufficient amoimt Of capital. , Aeeord* 
ingly, houses for peasants trere built ; entire ffimilies of labom^ers wejre 
imported &om Txmmj and Umbna ; the fields were cultivated with 
Impxov!^ ploughs, stables were filled with oxeu,ahd tiierl#en- 
ave pnlture iqppUed to the whole propMy. But, 

3x2 
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years, tiie impossibility of going on came out very clearly, «o that 
the new system was given up, and the buildings were abandoned by 
the peasants, who could not stand the unwholesome climate, and were 
dominated by the ^ malaria.’ 

The extensive culture is the only one that can be practised in the 
‘Campagna Romana’ in its present state .; immense fields cultivated 
with corn, sown without any manure and with a rough dressing, and 
pasture lands, are the only things to be seen in the Roman system of 
agriculture. The principal reason is that in summer, especially in 
the months of August and September, the malaria fevers are very 
dangerous ; so that, after thrashing the corn, every one leaves those 
unhealthy places and goes up to the mountains, not to come down 
till the timers come for sowing com again. 

Now, we must say that, however backward and imperfect this 
cultivation may seem to those who are accustomed to the beauty and 
opulence of intensive culture, it gives a net rent not inferior to that 
which is generally allotted to landed property in the rest of Italy, 
except in those parts where the rearing of manufacturing materials is 
carried on. The gross product is small, but, as there are very small 
expenses to take off, the net produce remains high enough. 

The reader will now easily understand of what interest it is to 
show a practical example of what we have so far said ; and we have 
one ready at hand. Every stranger who comes to Rome goes to see 
the Basilica called ‘ San Paolo fuori le Mura ; ’ if he goes on a little 
further, he will find a church called ‘ San Paolo alle Tre Fontane,’ 
because we may see there three fountains which, according to an 
old tradition, sprang up at the place where St. Paul’s head fell 
when he was beheaded as a Christian. This was one of the 
most unhealthy places of the environs of Rome ; it could be inhabited 
only during the winter, because in summer the danger of tertian 
ague drove away every living soul. In 1866 a few Trappists, with 
their usual self-denial, went to settle on that place, and began to 
clear the grounds that had been allotted to them by Government. 
It is well known that the Trappists are monks who spend their life in 
praying and tilling the ground. When they first went to the ‘Tre 
Fontane ’ they could not stand the unhealthiness of the air, and they 
all died except one ; but their labour was not lost, because others 
immediately took their place and continued the cultivation, though 
many of them still died of the fever. Little by little -a large extent 
of ground was cleared, till at last, a few years ago, the Agricultural 
Society of the ‘Tre Fontane’ was founded, and, under this name, by 
which they were assured of the protection of the law, the Trappists 
continue their work of regeneration. 

The Italian Government has given to this society four hundred 
hectares of 1^ in perpetual emphyteutic lease, but on conditio© of 
planting a hundred thousand Eucalyptus in ten years ; besides that, 
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ail the remaining gmxind ms to be cultivated according to the best 
agricultural systems. The Trappists well understood that the first 
'thing to do was to purify the air, and to defend their plantations 
from the unwholesome south winds. The Eucalyptus trees are very 
useful for this object, and accordingly a great number of them 
was planted in the first year. The Eucalyptus are first sown in a 
well-prepared soil, and, after two or three years, are planted in regular 
rows, leaving a distance of ten meters from one plant to the other on 
every side, so that the interval between them may be cultivated with 
other crops. The principal varieties of Eucalyptus are : Succdfptus 
globulus^ Eucalyptus populifoliay Eucalyptus viminalis^ Eucalyp- 
tus resinifera. The first samples of Eucalyptus were brought to Borne 
in 1854 by an Australian bishop, who very much extolled their re- 
generating virtue ; but, though these samples were planted with 
some success in one of the principal gardens of Borne, nobody thought 
they could ever be cultivated on a vast scale, because they were 
not believed able to stand the Roman climate, although so mild. 
Experience has shown that this is not so, and that even the 
Eucalyptus globulus, which is certainly more delicate than the others, 
can live at a temperature of —5® Celsius. We should however think 
it more advisable to cultivate other varieties of Eucalyptus, especi- 
ally the ‘ viminalis- and ‘resinifera,’ the last of which can bear— 9° 
Celsius. This tree has been a very useful importation for the BomaTi 
territory, and, as it is now clearly proved that it may grow rapidly 
and have a splendid vegetation in our climate, there is nothing to do 
but to extend its cultivation as much as possible. Moreover, besides 
its good influence on the healthiness of the air, a plantation of Euca- 
lyptus is a first -rate drainage. Every one knows the good effects of 
drainage on cultivated land, and this operation is practised to a 
great extent, especially in England and Belgium ; many attempts to 
drain the soil had been made at the ‘ Tre Fontane,’ but they had not 
proved very successful, on account of the great tenacity of the soil, 
which did not allow the water to reach the drains. The Eucalyptus 
has solved the problem ; before they were planted water was to be 
found at twelve centimeters under the surface of the fields, whereas 
now it has fallen to the depth of m. 1*95, so that it can have no bad 
effect upon the vegetation of crops. It seems that by the numerous 
roots with which it penetrates into the ground, the Eucalyptus 
absorbs an enormous quantity of humidity which is required for its 
luxuriant vegetation, and so dries up the soil in a short time. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this phenomenon, it is certain 
that at the ‘ Tre Fontane ’ the effect has been very remarkable. The 
greatest number of Eucalyptus has been planted at the south end of 
the property, so as to shelter the cultivated lands from the ‘ seirOceo * 
and the miasms it carries over the country. 
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It idU not be difficult, from what we have uow said, to ffire*- 
see what a change will have tsdren place in a few yeara iu a 
oQuatry where only damp meadows and feverish swamps were to be 
found. Thousands of Eucalyptus are now growing everywhere, and 
the neighbouring hills are covered with vines ; the ground has been 
dug up with dynanoite at m. 1*10 depth. This operation, wftch was 
necessary to the plantation of the vines, has been very helpful to the 
salubrity of the air ; because, in its natural state, the soil, very 
muddy during the rainy season, breaks during the summer into large 
and deep crevices, from which miasmatic exhalations of sulphydric 
acid come forth. This sulphydric acid probably results from the 
decomposition of the organic substances existing in the ground, but 
when the ground has been dug up and cleared, these emanations 
disappear, at least to a great extent. 

We have already said that the Roman territory could be improved 
by large plantations of trees, by the general drainage of the soil and 
especially of the marshes ; two of these methods are connected 
more particularly with agriculture, the third is connected with 
hydraulics. At the ‘ Tre Fontane ’ the gradual diminution of fever 
proves that these methods are really efficacious ; but if the Agricul- 
tural Society has obtained such a good result, the reason, in our 
opinion, is that they have been employed together ; otherwise they 
miglit cost enormous sums without improving the state of the 
country. We saw ourselves at the ‘ Tre Fontane ’ with what sagacity 
the works were directed, and that is why we say that the 
Agricultural Society has set to work in the right way; and are able 
to foretell, if we judge from the first trial, that in the lapse of 
a comparatively short time, the place will be wholesome and well 
cultivated. 

Some years ago, the Italian G-overnment established at the ‘ Tre 
Fontane ’ a penitentiary house, which contains a certain number of 
convicts. As tlie work they have to do is not very hard, they are 
generally sent there after they have passed some years of good 
behaviour in the galleys; and thus they spend the last years of their 
penalty under the good influence of the Trappists, who treat them 
with great kindness, and render them gradually worthy of return- 
ing to civil society. The greater part of the works we have spoken 
of axe done by the convicts, and the Agricultural Society pays a 
fixed sum (eighty centimes a head) to Government for their services. 
They generally have six hours’ work every day : as one sees, this is 
not veiy hard, and every convict is happy to be removed from the 
galleys to this establishment. 

In short, a visit to the Abbey of the ‘ Tre Fontane ’ leaves a 
very &votmble impression upon those who like to see moral and 
material improvement go on together* l^ough the owners of this 
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property are perhaps in a somewhat different condition from die 
other landowners in the territory, because they have plenty of 
workmen, who could not be found for the whole year without great 
diMculty, we may certainly put them forward as an sample to show 
that the ^ Campagna Romana ’ can and will be improved by time, 
perseverance, and capital. 

Count Conestabixjs. 
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THE FARMERS 

AND THE TORY PARTY. 


That a large proportion of the tenant-farmers of England are attached! 
to the Tory party is a fact by no means difficult of explanation. In 
the first place, the class were for generations trained to habits and 
sentiments of devotion to the dominant families of their neighbour- 
hood, and individual members were accustomed to wait upon the 
wishes or whims of the great houses, both in public and in local 
matters. This territorial influence, which has come down from 
former times, had its roots in the material self-interest of the vassals 
in maintaining the power of their lords ; and, in spite of all recent en- 
franchisements of rural opinion, the influence still continues to operate 
in a manner not readily comprehended by dwellers in towns. Then, a 
cla^ in which strong political feeling is not easily roused might 
naturally be expected to gravitate toward that side which embraces 
the largest proportion of landowners ; and that this side is Conserva- 
tive there can be no question. Indeed, about two-thirds of the 
county members in the present House of Commons and a majority 
of the Peers belong to ‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition.’ 

Apart from the occupiers of gTeat territorial estates, upon which 
the old-fashioned kindly sympathies are so often found to reign ; 
apart also from the tenants upon numerous recently acquired and 
other properties where personal influence is directly brought to bear 
in political and local contests, there has always existed a very large 
number of farmers who, either frpm the indifference or the disposition 
of their landlords, or from other causes, have been free to vote as they 
please. t)f this class it is unquestionable that the bulk of those who 
up to the great struggle upon the Corn Laws had been Liberals^ 
during that period went over to the Tory party under the belief that 
their very existence was at stake. And even many tenants who were 
not free, but were bound to appear at the polling-booths as Liberals, 
transferred their sympathies to the party whom they had come to 
regard as ^ the farmer’s friends.’ At that period staunch Dissenters, 
many belonging to ancient Nonconformist families, forsook their old 
colours; and after the Corn-Law agitation had subsided, comparatively 
few of these men returned to the Liberal camp — nor have their sons 
returned. Why this has been the case, and why the Liberals for so 
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manj years failed to wiu ov^ reinforoeiweBts firoxn the tarmiag elas%. 
is npi difficult of elu^datiba. Among ofelaer reasons may be men- 
tioned the hostile and bitter feelings engendered between town and 
country during the fierce controversy over the ^ big loaf' question, 
followed by the absence of sympathy with agriculture, and the dis- 
paragement and misrepresentation t)f its votaries, which characterised 
some of the Free- trade leaders, whose utterances not unfrequently indi*- 
cated that lapse of time had failed to purge them of the old prejudices 
and bitterness of feeling. > i, 

During the past few years, however, there have been indications 
of change. The manufacturers and merchants of the North have 
shown that they, at length, have come to recognise the vast impor- 
tance of agriculture and the value of the tenant-farmer class. The 
more friendly attitude displayed also by the present Government 
towards the agricultural interest has led many of the more sagacious 
and less prejudiced among farmers to inquire whether the time has 
not arrived for reviewing their position, and reconsidering their 
relations to the two great political parties in the State. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that a considerable portion of the farming class 
is, from a variety of circumstances, in a condition of mind to fairly 
balance the claims made to their allegiance. 

Up to a very recent period the Tories for more than a generation 
posed as tlie friends of the farmer, and scarcely an attempt was made 
to challenge their right to the title. For the purpose of testing the 
validity of their assumption, I propose in this paper to pass in review 
the attitude of the Tory party upon the principal legislative measures 
affecting the interests of the tenant-farmer which have come up for 
consideration, from the abolition of the Corn Laws down to the period 
when the party was ejected from power, and their rivals reinstated 
in 1880. 

The subjects which it will he necessary to treat of are : (a) the 
Malt Tax ; (6) the Game Question ; (c) Cattle Disease Legislation ; 
{d) Local Taxation and Koad Maintenance (e) County Govern- 
ment ; (/) Tenants’ Compensation ; {g) the Farmers’ Political Eman'^ 
cipation. 

(a) The repeal of the Malt Tax was a subject for periodical, if 
not clamorous, agitation among farmers and landowners, from my 
boyhood to the advent of the present Government to power. The 
stock arguments for the repeal were (1) that the duty was a tax 
upon a raw material produced by the farmer, and therefore indefensi- 
ble on economic grounds ; (2) that it lowered the price of an impor- 
tant product of the farm, and was therefore unfair to the farmery and 
still more so since he had been exposed to the rigours of nnrestricted 
foreign competition ; (3) that it led to hear being krewed from less 
wholesome ingredients than malt, and was therefore injurious to 
health of the community $ (4) that malt being a valuable feed 
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for late aaimalB, especially in the production of beef and mutton it 
"was an injustice to the fanner as well as an injury to the public not 
to allow the farmer to convert his barley into m^t for this purpose. 

From the palmy days of the agitation when Sir Fitzroy Kelly sat 
for East Suffolk, down to the last flickering efforts of Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Bart., and the Chambers of Agriculture, the T8ri^, when 
ont of ofllee, persistently pressed the repeal upon the Liberals, but 
when in power themselves as persistently declined to approach the 
subject. As long ago as 1849, Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons, 
twitted the Tory party with its inconsistency. He said, ‘ I own that 
I am astonished at the conduct of the hon. gentlemen opposite on 
this question, after hearing them both in this House and at public 
meetings out of doors advocate the repeal of the Malt Tax. The 
same parties who on that side the House were its most strenuous 
advocates have ceased to mention it now they have crossed to the 
benches opposite (the Ministerial). 

Their lips are now forbid to speak 

That once familiar word. 

Not one voice now calls for that favourite demand, but we are 
told to wait until the proper time shall arrive.’ When at length 
the Tories succeeded to office in 1874, with an ample Budget surplus 
at their disposal, the hopes of the Malt Tax repealers were raised to 
the highest pitch, their expectations were on tip-toe that the long- 
promised time had finally come. But the Grovernment, nevertheless, 
threw the question overboard in a manner as cool and shameless as 
was their * bowing to the decision of the country ’ when formerly they 
had been carried into power on the cry of ‘ Protection.’ 

Although there was found in the treasury an available surplus of 
six millions, the Malt Tax was entirely ignored in the Budget of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. It is true that in the Budget speech ^ difficulties 
in the way’ were alluded to, but there were no ‘ difficulties in the 
way ’ of the abolition of the Sugar Duties at a cost to the revenue of 
two millions, 'a reduction in the Income Tax of a million and a half, the 
sacrifice of half a million, or thereabouts, on horses, and the gift of a 
million a year to the owners of real property in easement of local 
rates. Mr. Bright’s rebuke in 1849, just quoted, would have applied 
with equal if not four-fold force to the desertion of the cause in 1874, 
for there no longer remained any excuse of inoppbrtuneness or im- 
practicability. When Mr. Joshua Fielden, like an honest politician, 
moved — April 23, 1874— ‘that, in the opinion of this House, the 
Malt Tax ought to he reduced,’ he found but seventeen supporters ; 
the majority of 244 included the whole strength of the Tory county 
party. The disgust of the anti-Mait-Tax section of the farmers found 
expresdon in t^rms which shocked the more docile Conservatives. As 
illustrsting theiseling aroused, I will quote a representative man, Mr. 
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Bidden, a Suffolk tenant-farm At a meeting of the 
€biiinl)er of Agrieuiture lie said 

I have been a Oonservative all my life. X feel deep regret that the Government, 
whom I have always considered as the fanner’s friends, should have appealed to 
other supporters, and should have considered their own suppoiteni so blindly in 
love with the name of the party, that they would stand anything whi<^ thto'' were 
called upon to submit to. In 1862, Mr. Disraeli lost office, not by fxroposing a 
partial alx)]ition of the Malt Duty, but by proposing other taxes which the country 
did not like in substitution for it. If he thought it worth -while to do that in 1862, 
he was hound in consistency to deal with the question, now that he has a surplus 
and heed not substitute other taxes. I have been always in the habit of ihmkitig 
that, in the agricultural counties, the farmers have in a great measure retuSmed the 
Oonservative members to Parliament ; and I would like to ask some of the present 
Oonservative members whether, if they had gone before the country with a Budget 
surplus of 6,000,000/. and not a shilling of it devoted to the Kepeal of the Malt 
Tax, they do not think that some of their usual supporters would not have kept 
quietly at home, instead of going to the ballot-box P lam sorry to have to make 
such a revelation in regard to the party with whom I am accustomed to act. We, 
of course, do not expect help from Mr. Gladstone or from Mr, Lowe ; but the party- 
now in power, who have had the disposal of 6,000,000/., were committed, both by 
implication and by words they have uttered, to the repeal or some reduction of the 
Malt Duties. 

Mr. G. Storer, M.P., an ardent Conservative, followed with a 
speech which included this comment : ‘ The country hardly expected 
that when the Government succeeded to office it would begin with a 
policy totally different from that which it advocated out of office.’ 

After the defeat of Mr. Fielden’s motion in 1874, the subject was 
allowed to slumber during the remainder of the Tory administration, 
without an effort to revive it, either in or out of Parliament. Yet 
no sooner had the present Government acceded to power than the 
agitation was recommenced. 

Since the repeal of the tax Conservative orators have gone about 
representing that the plan adopted by Mr, Gladstone was a sham, 
that what had been demanded was abolition of the duty, not its 
transference to beer. But will such statements bear examination ? 
Let us see. A Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
sat in 1867-8 recommended that until the amount of the Malt Duty 
can be spared from the revenue considerable benefit would ensue 
from repealing the tax on malt and obtaining an equivalent in the 
least objectionable manner from beer. In May 1869 the Chtunb^ dT 
Agriculture passed a resolution in favour of this recommendation, and 
in the next session of Parliament the question was brought bdToiethse 
House of Commons. On the 4th of March 1870^ the following Beso-^ 
iution was moved by Colonel Barttelot, and seconded by Mr. C. S. 
Bead : — -^That it is expedient, in lieu of the present dttties on malt^ 
that a reduced ehaxge i^ould be made oh the manufhid^ured artiday 
beer ; and it appears to this House that a licence imposed in the mm» 
way as the commuted Hop Duty should be imposed on pubUc b^ 
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«]i4l^ U<!6Qfetobrewon all primie brewezs.’ Foiirdayslat^Q^^mli^u^ 
miM deputation, at which scaue ioriy or Mty Tory cc^j 
were present, waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, 
to urge the adoption of this plan. ' 

Speaking in the House of Commons in July last year, I said that 
1 could ‘ quote many speeches of honourable members^opposite to 
liiow that they had advocated precisely what Mr. Gladstone had done 
^transferring the tax from malt to beer. But I would quote one 
only — a speech by the bon. member for Mid-Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Chaplin. In addressing the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture 
in the spring of 1880, the honourable gentleman, after dwelling upon 
the importance of local taxation reform, said, “ There was that still 
more indefensible tax which pressed them heavily and was such a 
burden and hindrance to agriculture in many parts of the country — 
the Malt Tax. He had never yet heard any valid reason why half 
the Malt Tax should not he placed on beer.” Again, in the debate on 
Ways and Means, the 10th of June 1880, Mr. Chaplin made the 
following admission to Mr. Grladstone : “ I placed a motion on the 
paper last session and the session before, advocating the transference 
of the duty on malt to a duty on beer.” ’ 

Thus the clamour for this transference was continued up to the 
very time when the change was effected by Mr. Gladstone, and what- 
ever may be the result, whether an injury or a benefit to tenant- 
farmers, must be put down to the credit of the Tory party. The 
facts given abundantly show that the attempt to make capital out of 
the asserted failure of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and the damage said to 
be inflicted on the farmer, is as discreditable and immoral a specimen 
of party tactics as history can furnish. 

{h) The attitude of the Tory party upon the Game Question has 
been one of uncompromising hostility and resistance to the deliver- 
ance of tenant-farmers from the economical and social oppressiveness 
of game-preservation ; and this notwithstanding the fact that owing 
to the modem practice of over-preservation the seveHty of the evil had 
become intensely aggravated. In a debate raised in 1870, the most 
powerful champion of the legal barriers suiTOunding the system was 
found in the Hon. H. G. Sturt (now Lord Alington), the Toiy 
member for Dorsetshire, who treated as attacks on the country gentle- 
men all eflbrts made by English and Scotch , members to abolish 
the injustice, the damage to agriculture and to the public by 
game-preservation. Mr. Sturt declared that he was in favour of 
remedying complaints by social and moral means^ but not by Act of 
JParliament. And in this view he was supported in the division by 
most of the leading Tory members. 

On the 2nd of March 1880, on the occasion of Mr. P. A. Taylor’s 
last eiort upon the Game Question, Colonel Barttelet and Earl Percy 
met it with the amendment, ^ That it is net now expedient to deal 
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with the Geme Laws.’ And ia the debate &r William Harcoort 
said of Mr. Pell, the Tory member for Soiith Leicesterahire— 

He is always maldng speeckes against rabbits, but he never votes against rabbits. 
When the Agricultural Holdings Hll was before the House there was a proposal to 
give the farmer protection against rabbits, and compensation for the damage they 
occasioned ; btt on that occasion the hon. member walked out of the House. That 
was the way in which the farmer’s friends dealt with their grievances. Speeches 
made at farmers’ meetings meant nothing; and when the question of the Game Laws 
came before the House of Commons, it was met by an amendment of that description 
that there ought to be no cliange in the Game Laws. 

The Ground Game Bill, which simply gave the tenant a concur- 
rent fight with his landlord to keep down the four-footed creatures 
which prey upon and destroy the crops he has raised at his own 
expense, was either openly assailed by Tory members, or attacked by 
insidious amendments which would have utterly destroyed its useful- 
ness. The most mischievous amendment was moved by the Tory 
member for Haddingtonshire, Lord Elcho. It sought to destroy the 
compulsory principle of the measure ; and would have rendered it as 
great a sham as the Agricultural Holdings Act, which his Lordship’s 
party bad recently passed. Among those who voted for the amend- 
ment of Lord Elcho were Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Walter Barttelot, 
G. Cavendish Bentinck, Sir John Hay, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Hon. 
E. Stanhope, Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, W. H. Fellowes, Lord Henry 
Lennox, Lord John Manners, and Rowland Winn. But, thanks to 
the Liberal party, this mischievous amendment was defeated. 

A series of amendments were also proposed, having for their object 
the taking of hares and rabbits out of the game list ; but upon a 
division it became apparent that the Liberals saw through the 
specious proposal, and were determined that the main provisions of 
the bill should be passed in their integrity. The Hon, E. Stanhope, 
the Tory member for Mid-Lincolnshire, attempted to enact that 
only one other person beside the occupier should be permitted to use 
a gun for the purpose of destroying ground game. Here, again, 
the Tories form^ the strength of the division list in favour of this 
limitation. The other Tory member for Mid-Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Chaplin, also divided the House on an amendment to allow an 
occupier who is also owner to alienate his right to kill ground game. 
He tried also another amendment to allow a tenant now possessing 
the power of letting ground game to contract himself out of the Act. 
Sir Walter Barttelot proposed that neither the occupier mr any agent 
of his should be empowered to use a gun in killing game. Tne Tory 
member for Maidstone, Capt. Aylmer, endeavoured to prevent shooting 
by tenants, except in the four and a half months, firom the 15th df 
February to the end of June. Two other Tolies, Mr. Totteabam 
and Colonel Brise, proposed * a close season’ for hares. 

Tory, Mr,.i>regoryj moved to empower landloidhi, % agreement 
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xmerve the . exclusive rin^t of shoptiog baoip 
on tlie land for any term not more than eight; monl^B m 
Mr. Newdegate moved to give power to the tenant to let to right 
to the landlord or any other person for a valuable consideratkm# A 
number of other amendments were moved by Tory members, all 
having for their object the withholding from tenants the» power pro- 
posed to be given to them bj the bill. Indeed, the opposition in 
Committee and the endeavouts to deprive farmers of all real advantage 
from the Act were carried so far as to call forth a rebuke from the 
Tory member for South Warwickshire, Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, 
who complained that his honourable friends around him were not 
treating the tenant-farmers generously. 

Finallyi upon the third reading, Mr. Chaplin moved an amend- 
ment which would have destroyed the bill altogether ; and he was 
supported in his effort, among others, by Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir 
ft. A. Cross, Sir W. Barttelot, G. C, Bentinok, Lord Burghley, Lord 
Kandolph Churchill, H, T. Davenport, W. Bromley Davenport, Hon. 
W. Egerton, Lord Elcho, Colonel Loyd Lindsay, Lord John Manners, 
Sir John Mowbray, C. N. Newdegate, Earl Percy, Viscount Sandon, 
E. Gibson, G. B. Gregory, Sir John Hay, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
J. Hubbard, Sir E*. Knightley, Lord H. G. Lennox, W. H. Smith, 
Hon, E. Stanhope, G. Storer, a whole batch of ‘ farmer’s friends I ’ 

The records of Hansard conclusively show that had not Sir 
William Harcourt been zealously supported by Liberal members, 
county and borough, the Tories would have made the Ground Game 
Act a legislative sham. 

(c) The farmers of the kingdom have been led to believe that 
the Liberal party has, from the outset, been opposed to their views 
upon Cattle Disease legislation, and that, on the other hand, the 
Tory party has always been in favour of the more stringent measures 
which farmers have advocated. County members have on this, as 
well as on a variety of other topics, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which the dinners of Agricultural Societies afford to incul- 
cate this view. I propose, however, to turn the light of parliamentary 
history upon the point. 

It is undoubtedly true that, at one period, the representatives of 
the great centres of population, urged on by their constituents, did 
strenuously oppose restrictions bn the movement of imported animals, 
under, as I have always maintained, the mistaken idea that, if these 
proposals were carried, the effect would be a considerable rise in the 
price of meat; but this oppositicm, be it remembered, aroi^ from 
Conservative as well as Liberal members. For instance, Mr. 
Whedhouse, the Tory member for Leeds, and Mr. Charley, the Tory 
member for Salford, were among the most prominent and forini4eble 
opponmits of the for. ahinght^ of fmeign aninmls at llie 

pmta of deborketioi^ views .were supported by other 
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Toiy membeM, lo^ u Mr? BE9nB<m,ihe membM for fteeten, wad 
Mr», 0-ogBty anemb^ 

' f Strange as at tke present day it may aj^ear, tke chief disease, 
foot-and-mouth, from which our live stock are now suffering, was 
for more than a quarter of a century after its introductioB allowed 
to ravage the flocks and herds of the country unchecked^^d without 
any law being proposed for securing the farmers and the public 
against the enormous loss and mischief which resulted. 

In making the foregoing statement I do not overlook the fact 
that, during the Liberal administration of Lord John Bussell, two 
important Acts were passed September 4, 1 843, one to .prohibit or 
regulate the importation of animals ‘from parts beyond the seas,’ 
for the purpose of ‘ preventing the introduction of oontagio^is or 
infectious disorders,* the other to make provisions against the spread 
of sheep pox, ‘ or any disease of the like nature,’ by the exposure of 
diseased animals at fairs and markets. But, although the Tories were 
in power several times after that period, no legislative effort was made to 
deal with either foot-and-mouth disease or pleuro-pneumonia until the 
administration of Lord Palmerston in 1 864, On the I9th of February 
of that year two very important bills were brought in on behalf of 
the Liberal G-overnment by Mr. Bruce (the present Lord Aber- 
dare) and the late Sir George Grey ; one entitled ‘ The Cattle Dis- 
eases Prevention Bill,’ the other ‘ The Cattle aud Meat Importation 
Bill.’ The latter proposed to extend the powers of the Privy Council, 
and to confer upon this department the very powers which at the 
present time are being demanded — namely, ‘ ^he prohibiting al- 
together for a limited time the importation of all or any domestic 
animals, or any parts thereof, from any parts beyond seas where in- 
fectious or contagious diseases amongst the said animals are kno^nto 
prevail.’ The former bill contained a number of excellent proviBions 
against the spread of contagious maladies; among which was in- 
cluded, for the first time, ‘ foot-and-mouth disease.’ 

Both these well-designed measures met with strenuous opposition, 
more especially the proposal to include foot-and-mouth among con- 
tagious diseases ; and, strange as it may now appear, much of the 
opposition came from Tory county members. The Select Committee 
to which these bills were referred reported, in respect of the 
Cattle and Meat Importation Bill, that it was inexpedient to proceed 
with the measure. In respect of the other bill, the Committee 
reported that they bad ‘ made amendments thereunto.’ The fliet- 
the measure was so emasculated by the Committee that the Qmem* 
meat allowed it to drop. For instance, upon the moUoa of Sir 
William Miks^ the Tory member fi>r Somersetshire, the Committee 
resolved * That the diseases known by the names* of aphtha, aphl^imav 
ievCT, mmrrain, and " foot-and-mouth diBease, he omitted 
schedule of the Cattle Diseases Prevention BsQ ; these^asf^rciine 
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diseoies ^excluded by tl^e unanitnoM vote of the Ckaamittee* 
Oolooei Barttelot (Sir W. Barttelot)^ that ftauedieft of Tory eooslly 
Wf^h&n^ went so far in hh opposition as to support the foUowing 

That your Committee are of opinion that the evidence brought Jjefore them 
shows the diMculty, if not imposdHlity, of legislating further on this subject of 
Prevention of Disease in Cattle, without seriously interfering with and hampering 
the legitimate operations of trade in animals; and your Committee therefore re> 
commend that the House do not proceed further with the Cattle Diseases PreT0n- 
tion Bill. 

If these bills, brought in by a Liberal Government, had been 
allowed to pass, the British farmers would have been saved from the 
loss of untold millions of their capital, and nothing would have been 
heard of the present outcry for more restrictive l^slation. 

After the great outbreak of rinderpest in 1865 had subsided, a 
deputation from the Farmers’ Club on the 3rd of March 1868 had 
an interview with the Duke of Marlborough, President of the Council, 
with the object of urging the establishment of separate markets for 
foreign cattle, and better regulations for the sale and transit of home 
stock. On this occasion I pointed out the necessity for legislation in 
respect of footrand-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia ; but, although 
the suggestion for separate waterside markets was favourably received, 
the proposal to extend some provisions of the Cattle Plague Act to 
the diseases in question was stated to be ‘ a matter of great difficulty, 
and one requiring serious attention.’ And nothing was done toward 
carrying out the suggestion until the accession of the Liberal Govern- 
ment to oflSce in 1869, when one of the earliest measures submitted 
to Parliament was the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, brought in 
by Mr. Forster, ‘ To consolidate, amend, and make perpetual, the 
Acts for preventing the introduction or spreading of Contagious or 
Infectious Diseases among Cattle and other Animals,’ The Act was 
passed in August 1869, and was a comprehensive measure aimed at 
preventing the introduction of contagious diseases and making 
numerous provisions against the spread of such diseases. But, not- 
withstanding the care bestowed upon the preparation and in the 
passing of the Act, it had not been very long in force before some of 
ita shortcomings became apparent. The result was that a demand 
for its amendment, particularly for compulsory slaughter of all im- 
ported animals at the ports of debarkation, assumed formidable 
dimensions; and early in the session of 1873, upon the motion of 
Mr, C. S. Bead, a Select Committee was appointed ‘ to inquire into 
the working of the Act and the constitution and working of the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council,’ but no practical result 
ensued,'. - 

Boon after the Tories came into power in 1874, a deputation &oiii 
the Chamber of Agrieuiiure waited npoo the Duke of Bicbmond to 
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urge compul«oi7 daughter €f foreign animals at tbe j^rts ; 
eSeetnal steps far dei^g ’with lb>ot-and^m6uth disease and plenro- 
pneumonia ; nnifcannitj oi regulations thronghoiit Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ace, But» Gse reply of his Grace was deemed m unsatisfactory 
that, in the Eepcnrt of the Central Chamber, Becetililte 4, It yum 
stated thft there was no hope of the Government deaii:% with 
question on the fundamental lines laid down. Although pressed: from 
time to time, the Tory Government remained deaf to aS a{^[^s. In 
April 1875 the Chamber of Agriculture expressed by resolution its 
‘regret that Her Majesty’s Government have shown no dispodticn to 
deal adequately with the subject.* And Mr. William Stratton, B 
Conservative tenant-farmer, subsequently a member of the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture, denounced in very forcible language 
inaction of the Government and their neglect of the farmers’ interests. 

I will not recapitulate further the various steps which were taken to 
induce the Tory Government to amend the Act of 1869 J but would 
call attention to the striking protest against their inertness and 
obstinacy in the retirement of Mr. C. S. Read from ofSoe. In 
December 1875 Mr. Read sacrificed his position as Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Local Government Board, because of the refusal of 
Government to comply with the demands of the farmers, or even to 
carry out the recommendations of the Select Committee which re^ 
ported in 1873 in favour of the regulations in Great Britain and 
Ireland being made similar, and of other precautionary measures. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Read, the farmers broke out into open 
rebellion against the Government, a fact recognised by the Duke of 
Richmond, for, when speaking at Chichester, on the 15th of December, 
1875, his Grace said : ‘ I know it has been said publicly that 
the Government have betrayed their friends, the agriculturists, and 
have done nothing toward alleviating the distress which foot^nd- 
mouth disease causes.* During the same month the Chamber of 
Agriculture rejected a proposal to send a deputation to the Duke of 
Richmond. Mr. Pell, M.P., said that ‘ it would be a weste of time 
to go.’ Mr. Stratton declined to go, saying ‘he had been twice.’ 
And Mr. Read also remarked : ‘ I fear we shall get no more attention 
to our wants than we received in May of last year.’ 

In February 1876 I read a paper at the Farmers’ Club Upcsi 
‘ Our Meat Supply,’ in which were set forth twelve distinct propdials 
for amending the Act of 1860, and the regulations in fiorce. These 
suggestions met with the almost unanimous approral of the 
members of the Club and of farmers throughout the eountry; and 
the paper, having been extensively noticed and circulated, emitiibated 
to ripen optnion increase the pressure^ legislatiTe action. 

Notwithstanding the stremg fe^ng wMch 
whl^ increaaid month, it was sot until alter a seeCiid^'h^ 

vaami ^ rindmpeet ” in 1877, and the appointmeait of ano^b^ 
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,iS78« Contains Diseues (Asimala) BUl;w(^ ]ba)i»|ig^ln« ; < > 

When before , the Bpyal j0omi»i34<>n Agr«5#«fi5e, I 
,|ifie8sed bj the B^e of Eichpontl io e^re^ aiayoiir^Q^lQi^O^ 
the Act of .l.$7fi, fl replied :^:It ^as m improyemmt tb© Act 
passed beftffo it da. 1869^ but J would remiud yoja that tbi© Qmmn- 
ment, ol which your Grace was .a member, did uot pass that measure 
until a vpij considerable agitation bad, been raised in tbe? oountiy, 
and until, bj yo«^ inaction jou bad driven Mr* Bead out of the 
Government — :^at must xjiot be forgotten. Xbe Act ^W!aa passed 
because . of ihd , pressure brought to bear upon the Govewment^’ 
T ^ynfem brflj>p.e of the effect of pressure upon bdmself has led 
the Dr^e of Bidbmond to join the recent inovement for putting 
pressure upon Lord Carlingford, the present bolder of bis Grace’ s ofilce. 
f . (d) Xmn^diately . after tbet setGement of tbe g^reet of 

Bree-tta^e, a. cry was raised that ftbe burden of local taxation, wbiob 
bad rested upon the owners and, occupiers of real property, diould be 
reconsidered ; that agriculture must be r^ieved by transferring a 
portion of rates from land to other binds of property. In 1850 a 
Committee of the House of Lords decided that the relief of the poor 
is a national object; towards which every description of property 
ought to contribute. But, perhaps from a general disbelief that any 
shifting of , rates could materially compensate the tenantry for the loss 
of the protective duties which had enhanced the price of com several 
shillings per . quarter, it was a long time before formers could be 
induced to join in an notation upon the rating question. Although 
the Tory p^y was tin power several times after: the que^n was 
raised in the , House of Lords, no tipaportant attempt :had been made 
^at readjustipe^'Or reform of our syatem of local rating; down to the 
time wheuy Lord Derby yielded up the reins of Goye^meat to 
Gladstone in 1868; No sooner, however, bad the Tories quitted 
o&e t bcr^ prominent members of the party began to entourage the 
agitation upon which the newly-fm^rped Chambers of Agriculture had 
entered. Thus, Sir Micbael Hioke-Beach and the late Mr* (Ward Hunt 
moved for sold obtained returns upon local taxation }7 ^ Massey 
Lopes, in May, brought the question before tbq H 0 r^,of Commons, 
and fin June Mr. Goiraace moved for a Select Committee. In 
l869j A deputation of the Chambers , of Agriculture laid 
{their .fo^fbre Mr. Gladstone. What were those demands^? 

diavifi^ mbodied in twotBesolMtions, there oan m mfotfdos 
about, tiw waning^: Their wwliug is as f<dlowsf--i. .. . . , ^>s 

' ' <l) libfit the aiheqiik^ Boer ss Jit {tfeeetst is^a 

; . <^Ji) That fos* 
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W^eh^ ®f ite * Oimfcral C^iabeiw-^f ^vMeh . JMkflsey 

Lopes TO 'olialnaaE:-*- : ‘ .i-. .t- 

^ (1) ThaS tilie direct tax ccUected umdier the name of Poor Bate fcs4'*^v©ly 
and unjustly on income arising from real property. 

(2) That the exemption from the Poor Bate assessment of income atiSiiliig f^om 
pesrstoi property is hot only ujgustji bttt also im|>6litic and prIjutHeial io the 
ptihhc mt^est. ' : .; ' „ ■ ,;: ■ " . 

The Prime Mioister’s reception of the deputation and ^ 

80 far as inquiry was concerned, were considered satisfaotoi:^^ A 
fortnight later Sir Massey Lopes moved for a Royal Commission ‘ to 
inquire into the amount, incidence, and effect of locsi| twtion, 
with a view to a more equitable readjustment of these burdens.’ And 
upon Mr^ Goschen and Mr. Gladstone admitting the in^^xKrtanee of 
the question, declaring that it was now engaging their atteidion, and 
undertaking to furnish the requisite information on the subject^ Mr. 
Ward Hunt, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed his satis- 
faction, and the motion was withdrawn. 

In February 1870, Mr. Goschen stated that he had found onr 
system of local taxation ‘ chaos all round,’ and moved for a Sdlect 
Committee ^ to inquire and report whether it be expedient that the 
charges now imposed on the occupiers of rateable property for various 
local purposes should be divided between owners and occupiers, and 
what change in the constitution of local bodies now administering 
rates should follow such division Sir Massey Lopes, Colonel Barttelot, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Beach, Mr. Pell, Mr. Cofrance, Sir George 
Jenkinson, and other Tory members expressly condemned and rejected 
the proposal as to the division of rates— a proposal which the l^yal 
Cozutnifision on Agricultural Distress, twelve years adopted as 
fme means of relief to tenant-farmers. During ^e debate at came 
out that the exemption of persona} property ffnm local taxation 
was regarded by the Tory opponents of Mr. Goschen as the great 
.questionnt .issue.: ’ .. . . 

The Tories acceded to power in Feh^^ 1674, and eontaonod in 
ofhqe till April 1880, and it may not therefore be unreasenaMe 
ask how far did they thOms^ves proceed in carzying out 
jhad demanded from the liberal Governnaent. Did they make any 
attempt whatever to saddle perscxoal proper^ with looal buzdmf 
Aithon^ they had alleged in 1869 > that . st was a grimranoe which 
demanded * the early and serious eon^demtion of Fa^lmaseat,' 
left ofiBce, after six years’ term of power, with the wWle system ^ 

Ic^ taxation practiqa^ untouched? with pew^^ 

abonl^ii^ 

change wror^ht by them damorowa. of : 

3t2 
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yf&i^^igm ton»rd$ lunatics and pdiee, of which infinitesimal snM^ li^ 
tipiirai and ciUes got^^^^ htggei^ share# . The t(^l lightttoi^ 

of the rating burden^ which was the outcome of the Torj oontxihuticms 
from the Imperial Exchequer and the transference of prisons, amounted 
to the wonderful sum of 3<2* per acre on the agricultural ISbud of the 
countiy I 

About the beginning of 1876 mu agricultural writer was cruel 
enough to call to remembrance the statements of Tory leaders on 
local taxation at different dates. Thus, in 1671, when a liberal 
Ministry was in power, Sir Massey Lopes said in the House of 
Commons:*^ 

Every thoughtftd and sensible'man will admit that the present system of local 
taxation is unsound ; that it is wholly opposed to everj" principle of common sense 
and pcditical economy ; that it is unjust in principle and impolitic in practice. I 
contend that income from whatever source ought to be the test and measure of 
ability, and ought to form the basis of compulsory contributions towards all national 
objects. I ask you, not only to extend the present basis and enlarge the present 
area of assessment for national purposes, but radically to reform, revise, and readjust, 
on more just and equitable principles, the whole system of our local taxation. 

In March 1874, Mr. Disraeli declared that ‘a system of raising 
taxation for general purposes from one particular kind of property 
involves as great a violation of justice as can well be conceived/ And 
in April 1874, Sir Stafford Northcote, in his first Budget speech, said : 
‘ It will be anticipated from the proceedings of the late House of 
Commons, and from the antecedents of those who sit on these benches, 
that the question of local taxation would naturally engage our early 
attention.’ Then the critic referred to above makes this comment 

These three statesmen have now for two years been members of a Government 
with a great majotity at its back ; hut, as far as I am aware, there has been no 
attempt znade * radically to reform . . . our whole system of local taxation ’ — the 
‘ system of raising taxation for general purposes/ &c., involving ‘ the great injui^ 
tice/ &c., remains unaltered. With the trifling exception of the inclusion of mines, 
woods, and game, the basis of our rates is predsely the same as it was b^ore. If 
the basis of rating was unfair and a violation of all justice at the time when theo^ 
statesmen dedared themselves, then it remains so still, and the need of reform is 
npt less urgent. How is it that with that monstrous anomdy, the exemption of 
all income ^cept income from real property, still continuing unaltered, we never 
hear a word of remonstrance from Sir Massey Iiopes He lias been for years our 
formoiit champion in contending against this injustice. What has come to him 
that has sealed his lips so completely on this subject with which Ms name has been 
sc: Mos^ connected f Is it possible that he can have changed his opinions P Jmar 

Ck>Mmi in the House of Commons under Protection, and silent on Free-tia4e t 
I know that local taxation reform ^ a very big job. But is it any bigger than 
when It was vehemently urged upon Mr, Gladstone’s Government P any Mgger 
than whM ^ M. Lopm and Mr. Hbsraeli and ^ Stafford Northcote madS the 
deeiairafimtt lliavc quoted P Is oowistezioy altoget^ tc^sappear fimn theuhndiiet 
of otirphb]M:iBen mdnSMvm ; 
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Jive years after the T^^^ies bad acceded to |K>wer, tbe CBiaiiiber^ 
Agrienlttire, which had lemamed tolerahty qidesoent, had tijgBxa to 
re-echo tiie demand Uiat ineofoeftom all deeeriptitms of profierty 
shotdd contribute equally towards the maintenanee of bold^ of 
cornmon interest, aud io r^ret that no bill of the first iiii]^rtance 
had been passed into law during the last session of the Tory Pariia- 
ment, while the Education Bate, and the charge of distumpiked foads 
had obscured the direct relief which had been obtained by the sub- 
ventions in aid of rates. 

At the time the Elementary Education Act was brought in % lb* 
Forster, SirT. B. Acland was desirous of introducing a ckuse fiiw 
dividing the School Rate between owners and occupiers ; but upcsi‘ Its 
being named to Sir John Pakington, who represented the Tory party 
in the House on this subject, he strongly objected to the proposd, on 
the gro\md that it would be recognising a new principle in rating, and 
sJso that the whole question of local taxation was being considered by 
a Select Committee. Sir T. D. Acland, therefore, abandoned Ms idea. 

One of the greatest pieces of injustice of which farmers have 
complained, and still complain, is the charging of ratable property 
with the whole burden of maintaining distumpiked and other main 
roads. On this point the Tories have failed to serve the farmers even 
by saving them from the increased rate-charge resulting from the aboli- 
tion of turnpike tolls. Farmers had always objected to the Highway 
Acts of 1862 and 1864, and they had persistently demanded thai 
Turnpike Trusts should be abolished simultaneously, instead of 1^ the 
irregular lapsing of Trusts; that debts should be liquidated, and a 
share of the maintenance of principal thoroughfares borne also out of 
the Consolidated Fund, or out of certain of the imperial taxes trans- 
ferred to local authorities towards road maintenance ; and that 
brewers, brickmakers, and various other wearers of the roads by heavy 
traffic, should be brought under fair contribution. After many years 
of further effort, farmers obtained from the Tory Government the 
Act of 1878, which constituted ^ main roads,’' extended the rating 
area, without, however, bringing any new properties under assessment, 
and made no contribution from the imperial taxes in aid of the rateiu 

This road question had been a real grievance before the reign of 
the Tories, and remained a soreness during the period of their^ ad- 
ministration. Ko sooner had the Liberal Ministry come in than a 
demand was made for Government aid toward road maintenasoee, 
and Mr. Gladstone, feeling the justice of the demand, and being 
unable td le^slateupon th e whole question of local taxation, graeioii^y 
consented to an annual grant of 275, COOL 

It has been as8m*ted that local taxation eiy had been such n 
fruitfal source of political capital to the TorieB that ooMd amt 
aiM to have thequeation settled. Indeed the topic was ntgaaded 
as a trump card. But, after doing so little themsdlves wheal In Mtoa 
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bettiiillMliyiy^hdii^ prode^ed to ta^sriti^* 

aad more meentij the foxeeis of lo^taxa^om 
xh£u:shalled for the attack^ led bj Mr^ PeU aod «llpp«ttNi 
h^ Sir Massey Lopes, both of whom duiinp^ the Tory re^ 
so '^Kdle upontMs their Ohief ^subject; for neithor ^ these ft^ldoiia 
of local taxation reform ever once raised this great qaesti(m in 
Parliament during Lord B0aboxisfi6ld% administratioa. 

(e) The demand for County Boards may be dated from the tkae 
of Joseph Hume, itho raised the qnOstio^ ‘ Elecjtive Comicil ’ as 
far back as 1836. He was followed by Mr. Milner CribsoUj who 
brought in bills iii ' 1850 and 1852. Mr, Gibson was succeeded by 
Mr. Wyld in 1868, who brought in a Bill for the Establishment of 
County Financial Boards. Mr« Gosohen, in 1871, propounded a 
wider scheme of rural government reform which emhraci^ a Eepre** 
sentatiye County Board. But the Tories neither supported nor 
sympathised with these teiTorts of Liberal members. Speaking in the 
House erf Commons upon the subject, in 1875, Sir Stafford Northoote 
said 

We are rather taunted in some quarters with not coming forward and propoiwng 
some very lar^ measure for the reconstruction of the local administration of’ the 
coniatry. Now, with reg’ard to that, I would say that I am not aware that any 
member of r Her Majesty’s Government has at any time ever expressed any inteni. 
tion of proposing any such measure, or has expressed himself in favour of dealing 
with the question upon those principles. 

In March 1877, Mr. C. S. Read, after his retirement from the 
Government, moved in the House of Commons his famous Resolution 
in favour of referring county business, other than that relating to the 
administration of justice and the maintenance of order, to a Represen- 
tative County Board. He proposed that the new local parliament 
should be composed of one-third magistrates appointed at quarter 
sessions, and two-thirds elected by the boards of guardians. In 
seconding the motion, Sir Harcourt Johnstone asked : * What had 
hindered the formation of County Boards ? This was the fourth session 
of the Parliament. • . . There must be some imdedned dread and. 
jealousy of admitting a new element in the organisation of county 
management.’ Sir W. Earttelot, with characteristic candour^ coU'^ 
deoMied the motion as * another kick to that humble but useful bodyv. 
the magistrates;’ And the gallant Colonel charged upon the Govern- 
ment — which, to the astonishment of the House, had sud^nly 
accepted Mr. Read’s motlon>-^that its ^decision must have been arrived 
at since the morning ; for he (Sir W. Barttelot) had been: brought, 
down bjaidotice which said, division will certainly be taken. 
Your attendauee is most earnestly aud particularly requested.” ’ J^id 
the cifiStulall^ of the TeatfiGcviwaliiientTW^ theuse: 
lively arilclca in all the newspapers, describing the 
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a« <%lie Gi^mmoa&t nt^re to Imheaim^iit 

tkek omn p^imd } ■ hut * the piU was «f«How€i ii«^ltiati 0 n ^ 
t The 4S^erxii&e&t w^e iairoed to pledge tlNmelves 
aaid offlsapxebensive of eoirnty admmistrati^»* 

Mr% Bead’s motion irae that the Government was ooixifpeUed, the 
session, t^l^g in a Bill upon the subject, in wMdi ilim 
to give, byindiTect election, a county authority compi^d ti€ l»aif 
magistrates and half guardians. A second Bill, the €bimt]yBdii^ 
Bill, introduced by the Government in the session of ld7% ¥ed#}ed 
the proportion of magistrates to one-third. ^ ' 

Neither of these puny Bills for dealing with a great and co!|pl^ 
hensive subject was passed ; nor was any vigorous attempt made to 
get them through Parliament. Any proposal for county government 
upon the lines of direct representation may, therefore, be expected tb 
encounter the same hostility in Parliament which has been displayed 
to wards the proposition by Tory magnates at county gatherings. : 

(/) I now approach the question of Tenants’ Compensation fit' 
Improvements, a subject of commanding interest at the present time, 
and the history of which is not a little instructive. * 

The Com Laws having been abolished in 1846, Mr. Philip Pui^, 
member for Berkshire, in the following year brought in a Bill * to 
provide for the better security of Farmers in the Improvement of ’ 
Land and for the consequent increase of Produce therefrom, as wdb 
as of Employment for Farm Labourers ; to enlarge and extend 
custom of Agricultural Tenant Bight in accordance with the modem 
advance of Husbandry,’ This liberally-conceived measure, backed by 
Mr. Evelyn Denison (the late Speaker) and Mr. Dyke Acland (the 
present baronet), provided that tenants should be compensated 'for 
temporary, durable, and permanent improvements ; and wac com-* 
pulflory in principle — two clauses being introduced rendering ^htill 
and void ’ agreements entered into, which in the opinion of the 
arlutrators were ‘ contrary to or illusory of the intent of this Act.’ 

The efforts of Mr. Pusey were persistently opposed, more especially 
so in respect of the compulsory clauses of his Bill, which were stxudk 
out at once by the Select Gommittee to which it was referred, Mr. 
Christopher, the Tory member for North Lincolnshire, was paxtie^ 
laiiy vehement in his opposition, declaring that, ‘ as be was offKMad 
to 1 ^ legislative interference between landlord and tenant, he it 
Ins duty to vote against the further progress of the measni^’ After 
persevering for two or tluree years Mr. Pusey dropped his' Bill, 
the attempt to bring over his opponents to his own enlightened Hmts 
aihepflleBS'task. 

This question of paramount moment to tenant^lapnera w^, 
after the efforts of Mr. Pusey, allowed to lie dormant for 
t^^y yeas», dming the^^ which period tM 
a prepimderaiiee in ecnznty repres^t»tiom Whim lesuseitM 
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WM j>ot thIo^gb tbeaotloadfiha inMriiAti|Ma|ri% 
lnit,||.a Wpugh me^ miter tfaft- pw i pfc aWttitei:^ 

'§A tl^ Umey aat lor the boroqgh oC;B^^q|ikI« 1 .^id 'i0^JB0BaBL 
oepifjnQ^ of tbe need of giving the tenant4s]mer^^^e^ 
vtah^y of tenure and secuiitj tor ontUy upon 
Ija^F ^ 1^72, the country was i^rtled by an aniioiwiiei^^ in 
tM daily papers that the t6nan<^ of Uie f<»remost and most popular 
fimner in Scotlandr<^the late 06orge Hope of F^ton Bams, a man 
of world-*wide reputation, and a valued friend of my own — rhad been 
suddenly terminated, and in a manner at onoe arbitira)^ and involv- 
ing great injustice.^ Another case of a similar, though not of jEfnite so 
harsh a character, happened at the very same time in England, and 
to a near relative of my own. I, therefore, at once carried out a 
long-eonpeiyed purpose, by giving notice in the House of Commons 
of the following J^solution: — ‘That the necessity for thh increased 
production of animal food to meet the requirements of our growing 
population renders it desirable that Government should direct its 
early attention to the consideration of a measure for giving to the 
tenant-farmers of ^gland and Scotland greater security for their 
capltaU And in the following year, 1873, 1 brought in the ‘I<and- 
lord and Tenant Bill,’ which, although it did not pass beyond the 
stage of ‘First Reading,’ created much interest and formed the 
groundwork of the famous ‘ Agricultural Holdings Act’ On the 
5th of April in that year a meeting of the Conservative party was, 
<m the summons of Mr. Disraeli, held at the Carlton Club, ‘ to 
consider the course to be adopted with respect to the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill introduced by Mr. James Howard and Mr. Clare Read.* 
At this meeting an agreement was come to to support the Second 
Beading, upon condition that its authors consented to the Bill being 
referred to a Select Committee, and the twelfth clause struck out— ^ 
clause which forbade a landlord or tenant contracting himself out of 
the Act. Mr. Chaplin, who in this Parliament has brought in a Bill 
controlling freedom of contract, was reported to have expressed him- 
self as very hostile to the compulsory clause. 

The ne^ct ym saw tbe Tories in power, and in the Queen’s Speeish 
of XS75 was announced a measure for improving the law as to agri- 
cultural tenancies. A Deputation from the Farmers’ Club immediately 
waited upon Mr. Disraeli. Having been selected to state the views of 
tlte Club to the Prime Minister, I remarked : ‘ We are almost unani- 
zoously of opinicKn that, if legislation takes place at all, it should beef 
ai^ptdsoxy character. To the practical minds of tl^ members of the 
dub, it does not seem to be of the slightest vm to trouble Parliiunmit 

VTlie lai^rd of Mr. Hope wa« tbe late Mr. Ohds^ipher, who ffabse^uei^y 
took liii^es of Hautfltoh-Kesbit asd Kesbit-Hamllton, and who, if Mk 
bad bea& a tetmiUt npou bis Xinooiiiidtlre ei^atk Wc^iittVe bad to pay biai 
iaptwenent under the teaant'iight CQStew 0^ 
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t» fUiKinnmra to to ksdowaMt,'*' Yoa may ■j^w two yean^ 
antiee to «* » Yoa may give leouri^ fonm^maitod iiaprove- 

3. ;Bmd bad pteriondy stated tlut * bo mndd not 
tal^ the trouble to waUr across tbe floor of the House of Cooamoiifi to 
petti a Bill without a eooiptiliorj elauie.’ ^ ^ ' 

The Ohirerement were therefore duly forewarned, 'both bytSfleetdiand 
opponeiitSy of the futilitj of passing such a measure as tbe^A^^oialtural 
HoMings A^cty and expedenoe has shown how sound were Hie ophiioDS 
of those who had exfMre^d disapproval of pennksive 
7he &ot is, the subject of the tenant’s right to compensation itad'bj^hen 
so strong a bold of the public mind that it was a question wbidh the 
Tory (rovemment could not shirk. 

When, giving evidence before the Koyal Ccnnmission on Agrieul- 
ture in 1881, I was pressed by the Duke of Bicbmond to admit 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act was a proof rrf’ the anxiety 
the Government to do something for farmers, I replied : * If your 
Grace wishes me to say exactly what I think about tbe passing 
of that Act, I will do so. I think that the Govemmeiit flmnd 
themselves face to face with a very serious agitation, that ihef 
thought it was a matter which must be settled, and they setHod 
it ostensibly to gratify the farmer; but they did it in a way 
which they took care should not offend the landowner. Of course it 
did (as your Grace contends) alter the presumption of law in the 
tenant’s favour ; but what was the use of altering the presumption of 
law when the law itself was set at nought by the owners ? We looked 
upon the Act as a sham.’ 

In introducing the Bill the Duke of Bichmond laid stress upon 
its importance as affecting the food supply * for the millions of the 
population of this country,’ and Lord Beaconsfield oharaoterised the 
measure as one * protecting tbe tenant’s investments in the soil by 
placing him in a juster position, and inducing him to apply capital 
to the soil — ^an application which it is in the interest of all class^ to 
encourage.’ And yet, notwithstanding the national benefits thus 
glowingly described, the Government inserted a provision permitting 
Iwidlords to factually dam their flow by simply serving a notice 
upon their tenants. The 1^1 of Morley said, a proposal thi^ 
ejthfw of the contracting parties might by giving notice to tile olte 
exclude himself from the opsxation of an Act would be ^absolwtely 
unique in our statute-book.’ And Earl Granville compmed tbe IM 
to a little boy’s balloon, < very fine to look at, but when yam ccnip^ eo 
examine it closely, you And there is absolutely nothing in it.* Hie 
Lordship said, further, he had communicated with many landltmiB, 
both strong Liberals and strong Conservatives, and oouM not beef of 
any who intended to }dace themselves under i^e new Act ; iadjf 
mninent thus deelined to fuiopt it, wlmt ohsuiefr 

baire of l^lng the four i^d gpnody lanii^ Tim Bakm 
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tato hy those who malotaixied that paatingBildhmmeaim*^ 
eoiatnved, as they asserted, to evade the tenant’ll etahiks-^weuMah^ 
he hamboozling the farmers 4he hini^dm this ^aty irsooxi 
heiSiAe the ge^ the olass*^ !«§»« 

kst brandb of my stil^e®^ which is endrely political^ ! womM fo« a. 
moment turn attention to the questima of a Miiiister^^ o^ Agrieixlture« 
For many years farmers urged that the fuuotious of the Executive^ 
Government, speeiaMy relating to i^rimlture, shoixld be coneeiatriited 
iliia distinct Department presided over by a respoasito Mmster 
the Crown; but, as on most other matters affecting the toner’s 
interest, the Tory Party when in power took no steps to carry out 
thii much-needed reform, and the agriculturists of the kingdom are 
indebted to ^e present Government for the first attempt to establish 
such a Department. 

{g)' Having dealt with the poHtico-economical questiona affecting 
the interests of tenant-farmers, I will turn for a moment to one 
affecting their poliGcal power. I, would inquire what has been the 
atGtude the Tory party on the question which dealt the first blow 
at the political serfdom wherein the class had been so long held ? 
The ballot laid the foundation for their emancipation from political 
bondage* For a generation before secret voting in Parliamentary 
elections was carried, the hostility of Tory landowners to such a means 
of political independence was of the most uncompromising and 
determined character; and when they found the reform inevitable, 
their long struggles in Parliament to destroy the efficiency of the 
proviaims laade secresy, and thus to render the system abortive, 
will not soon be forgotten, especially by those who were in Parliament* 
When the ^ Ekctions (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bid ’ was 
brought in by Mr. Forster in 1871, Mr, Bentinck declared that * the 
only effect of it would be to prevent discovery of bribery ; ’ and 
specioufl amendments were moved which would have viGated the 
aeerei^ of the vote by ingenious devices ostensibly proposed to 
facilitate inquiry in case of a scrutiny. After protracted debates^ 
^31 V Tories voted for the defeat of the measure, among whom 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gathome Hardy, Mr. Ward Hunt, Sir Jchn Peking* 
ton. Viscount Sandon, Lord Elobo, Mr. Sdiater-Booth, Sir Walter 
Bartt^ot, Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Chaplin, Sir Massey Lopes, 
Lord John Manners, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Pell, Sir H. Salwin-lbbet^ 
son, andMr. 'Bowland Winn. 

Even , now, long otor the •« institution of the stronuoua 

dSforts are made,, as was the case at the recent eleetoral contest ia 
MM^C hedldre, 'to, impaif ik. int^ity, an4 IN the purpose of ‘mmr>, 

Fixan^liiterc^^ « tohers and ^dth^xsi that 

have not been unavailing. The less educated fiirmers entertain a 
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belief in the power of magnates to pr€Ksii]!«inf(>r]mtian as to thdbr volea; 
and at ike Mid-Cheshire election this suspidon yme strengthened by ' 
idle artful expedient of an hourly issue by the Tolies of bills profess^ 
ing to give the state of the poll. i: 

That very few farmers in the kingdom were in possession: of 
political ^independence before the passing of the Ballot. Act k so 
patent a fact that it is scarcely worth insisting upon* I will# how- 
ever, accentuate the view expressed by reference to the oondid<^ 
things in the county I have the honour to represent — Bedfoidi^ike. 
At th©^ last oonteifted election under open voting, ahhpugh 
pressure was brought to bear, only one tenant-farmer upon the 
estate of the Duke of Bedford voted contrary to his landlord’s views; 
and even this tenant, a man worth some 30,000L, told me he Idt 
constrained to give one vote to his landlord’s oandidate^the Libeiilll 
On the next largest estate, which has since deaoended to 
bread, M.P., not a single tenant-farmer voted upon the oppcsths sw|e 
to his landlord. And if such was the case upon the estates of i#i|»arab# 
it can easily be imagined what were the influenees whioh^"»plf0^?nll«d 
upon those belonging to Tories* Given the politics of the landhild, the 
tenants might, without asking them a question, have been poUediaiCAt 
accurately. This is changed now* The farmers have to thank tldi 
Liberal party, not only for their original enfranchisement, but 
emancipating them from a real political serfdom, which would have 
been felt the more galling had it not been so long habitual, and as 
were a time-honoured condition of rural life. The tree of Mberty 
planted by the Ballot will bear fruit as time rolls on and confidence 
grows in the inviolability of the system of voting. 

Having dealt with each of the subjects enumerated at the coBat; 
mencement, 1 would in conclusion say that, if 1 have nothiiig 
tenuated, I have endeavoured to avoid setting down ‘aught In maliete,* 
For many years I have observed the willingness of the Tory party to 
co-operate with the farmers upon questions in which the interests of 
landlord and tenant are clearly in harmony,- and the fiict has not 
escaped my notice that they have been unwilling to take up the. 
views of the farmers upon questions in which these interesla* 
appeared to conflict or were not altogether identical; no® have ;I- 
overlooked thw hostility to all profosak wM are v^jjarded eka 
antagonistic to the interests of landown^s. 

If a recapitulation of fects proves that the Tory party 1ms liegleeied 
or opposed the great tenant-fanner olass on 

questions upon which they ibund their ehdin to, the ;faias^ 
giance, no blame can attach to me fsr placing the necotd bdiHre the 
public. It will doubtless create surprise sn tninds^^l njqt 
^at the title of -the Tories toi be oensideifed the 
bas'&i^l^^ tofsnpiantiitibii^^t^ 
have eadsavowedto-eapaSB^o^'^^ :■ 

Jambs Howabd. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILE 


IIkbisb a title of iMiliappy omen the long expected Bill to secure 
eompensation to tenant-farmers for their improvements has been 
placed before Parliament and the country. As an agitation of a 
somewhat fitful character in favour of tenant-right has been carried 
on for nearly forty years, legislation upon the question cannot be said 
to be premature. On the contrary, it is not only very late, but it is 
inevitable, as the number of Bills upon the subject brought before 
Parliament members on both sides of the House of Commons 
riiowB. Indeed, there could not have been a more favourable oppoiv 
tunity for settling a long-standing dispute than that now afforded to 
the Government. Landlords, as well as farmers, have long been 
suffering from severe depression, which has, moreover, affected the 
interests of all classes of the people to an unprecedented extent. 
Thus landlords, tenants, and the public alike are anxious to promote 
any reform which will attract capital to agriculture, by rendering it 
safe firom any risks beyond those belonging to every business under- 
taking. Nor is this all ; for, dming the past two or three years, 
landlords and tenants have been drawing more and more closely in 
the direction of a compromise between extreme demands on the 
one side, and inveterate opposition on the other. Conservative 
landlords in Parliament, who at one time denouimed all intei^- 
enoe with so-called freedom of contract — ^more properly termed licence 
of oontract^have introduced hills in which this old hi^hear has 
been contemptuously thrust aside, and advanced agricultural re- 
formers have shown a disposition to sacrifice their favourite principle 
of marketable security, miscalled free sale, with the object of obtaining 
ocmplete and indefeasibie security for tenants* improvements by 
means of valuation. Under such circumstanoes it must be admitted 
that the strong Liberal Government had an unexampled opportunity 
of efifeeting a durable, if not a permanent, settlement of a tediously 
pKOtiaeted dispute. Mt^ Chaplin had come close to an agreemimt 
with the advanced fanners* party, and Mr. itaveley Hill had come 
clooer still. It was only neoeasaiy for the GwMnmeiit to go mte atap 
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I'urtlie]: in order to induce t^e dispitatta to iM;nke and settle 
tbe matter. / 

^ Mr. Stavele^ Hiirs BiE would give an indefimsible, tbougb not 
necessarily an adequate, right to compensation to tenants for their 
improvements, provided that in the case of permanent improvements 
the landlird^s consent had been obtained. AU that the dovemmeut 
needed to do in order to effect a fair and reasonable compromise wa$ 
to secure au adequate and indefeasible compensation for all improve- 
ments, without requiring the landlord’s consent at all. As to the 
method of compensation and the standard of value recommended by 
Mr. HiE, his plan may easily be improved upon. He proposes to 
give to a landlord and a tenant the option of arranging for com* 
pensation for the tenant’s improvements under private agreement, 
the Lincolnshire Custom, or the Agricultural Holdings Act. Now, 
the compensation afforded under the Custom and the Act is not only 
in some respects inadequate, because the standard of vidue in both 
cases is inequitable, but its method is based on a wrong principle, 
or rather on no principle at aU — on a rough-and-ready makeshift for 
a principle. Under both outlay is made the standard of value, and 
the method of compensation is that of awarding a proportionate part 
of the outlay for each year remaining out of a period arbitr^iiy 
imposed, and differing with respect to different improvements or 
classes of improvements; with the exception of a small class of 
temporary improvements in the Act, compensation for which is 
restricted to what has been done during Ihe last two years of the 
tenancy, Emited by the value to an in-coming tenant, and diminished 
further by other drawbacks. And, in the case of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the award in respect of permanent improvements is 
further limited on settled estates by the stipulation that it sbaE not 
exceed the capital sum which represents the increased letting value of 
the holding due to the improvements. Such a system of compensation 
is thoroughly unsatisfectory, and, therefore, under Mr. HiE’s BEl the 
only desirable means of compensation is by private agreement ; but 
the great merit of his BiE is that it would ensure to the tenant com-- 
pensation at least as good as that to be obtained under either the 
Agricultural Holdings Act or the Lincolnshire Custom, by empowering 
him, when be quits his holding, to claim compensation under either 
instead of under his agreement. Thus Mr. HiE’s Bill would provide 
a very strong incentive to induce landlords to offer to their tmumts 
terms at least a Ettle better than those to be obtained under 
the Act or the Custom. In this way a tenant might acquire a chdni 
to adequate compensation for aE the improvements he might mah% 
without the necessity of obtaining the lan<jEofd’s eonsent toti^ 
execution of any, or he might not. The one step furthw, 
which it was necessary Ibr the Govemnaent to take in order 
a fair and reasonable ooBqpimnise the te]iimt<«ig^t dispide wna 
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tdietW they have availed tkemsdv^ of exoedmit 
cd^taidi^ this one step tothear^ ^d of thus setdj^g^ a loiigHst^^ 
^dlMcidty. " ■■■■■ 

i new Agricultural Holdings Bill to tho leii^ 

|troposed, I must pausd to coialte one sl^ fmtheP id hath a 

long step and a hold stop* Ihi order to make eompessattou to all 
Muds of temant% impmveiuentd adeq^^^ the step irocdd not require 

to go beyond the ring fiMMje of Mr. HiH’s field of action ; but to render 
the right to compensation indefwible it is neoessaiy for the step to 
extend over the hKnrder^ li&i Hill^s field of action only relates to 
quitting tenants, and it would be a simple matter to make compen- 
earion to them adequate ; but as all tenants are not quitting tenants, 
something more is required in Order to make the right to compensa* 
tion indefeasible* Probably for one tenant who has his iihprovemmts 
taken from him without compensation when he quits, at least ten 
tenantshave theirs taken while tl^y remain in their holdings, by means 
of rent on those improvements. It is argued by many persons who are 
in Ihvourof tenant-right that, if a tenant had a claim to full compensa- 
tion lor his improvements|on quitring bis holding, he would not submit 
to be rented on them ; but I fern* that he would be very likely to submit* 
No doubt he would be in a much stronger position for r^isring than 
he now occupies; but if he had an attachment to his home, or 
a high opinion of his farm, he would be too likely to submit to what 
hie would know was an injustice, rather than risk having to leave by 
threatening to give notice to quit in order to claim compensation, 
it^ fmrther urged by riiose whose arguments I aui now oonsidering 
that, even adxmtting what has just been said, it would be of no use 
to^ve to a sitti]^ tenant a right of appeal against being rented on 
his own improvements, because if he did appeal Ms landlord would 
give him notice to quit* The answer to this is that an improving 
tenant is usually a go^ and a sale tenant, whom the landlord does 
not wiidi to lose, and that, although riie latter would be likely to * try 
it on ’ wirii a view to inerearing the rent in the absence of a rig^t of 
appeal, believing that riie tenant would give in rariier than leave, the 
pOmesrion of a right of appeal by the texmxd: would generady prevent 
the attemi^ at an unfrir exacrion^ When the attwpt had 

been made, and the right of appeal had been exercised, it by no means 
f^jMowa that the landlord would g^ve the tenant notice to quit. On 
thi codtra^, I believe that a right of appeal against what the tenant 
bsld to be rent on kts im{RoVements would be hss mmre likely to 
pfbmate a friendly seiiriement than to cairae a breach, ¥ery often 
tlli IMM honesriy bd^ advance of is hot an ad^- 

vasiea (m dhet^aantV Impre whereas the belle^ ^riiEd 

it ia^ <Nelt)ier is lileSjp to rim oiher^ and a 

toa pr^Mble, > to refer the ’^spute to iinpaitfel 
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to conserve the Mendly rek^na of the iwo jiafitieB* ’ . ^ ; s. 

If, then, as 1 hold, the one step further that it was necesaaiy for 
the Government to take in order to settle the temmt^ril^t question 
in a.sati^actory manner involves such protection; to 
as is abdVe d^ribed, it is clear that, in franung 
Government have not taken that step. It is said thah 
not have bad any chance of passing a Bill in which thk prntaoG 
was included ; Imt this idea, I believe, has arisen ehiedy Irom the 
supposition that an appeal to a court would be neceaaaiy, Kow, a 
court is no more necessary to settle a dispute between a sitthog tenant 
and bis landlord than it is to settle a dispute betilroen a qintting 
tenant and this landlord. An appeal to the arbitrators, with resort to 
an umpire if re|uisite, would be sufficient in one case as in the 
other ; and I believe that the Government could have carried a Bill 
containing provisions for appeal to arbitration in both casea. 

Let us now assume, for the sake of ai^gument, either tlmt I am 
wrong in holding that the protection of sitting tenants is necessary 
in order to provide all tenants with an indefeasible right to their 
improvements, or that, at any rate, we must be satisfied with givi^ 
such a right to quitting tenants only; and then let us consider 
whether the Government have taken this shorter step beyond Mc» 
Hill’s standpoint. 

To take the Bill at its best, I will first refer only to its provisions 
in relation to future tenancies. It is proposed that the Bill shaU 
come into operation on the Ist of January, 1884, and that any 
tenancy-at-will shall be held to be a future' tenancy immediately, while 
a yearly tenancy will become a future tenancy as soon after the coming 
of the Bill into operation as either landlord or tenant could teminate 
the tenancy by. giving notice to the other. The first clause- shows 
that the Government have improved upon Mr. Staveley Kilims method 
of ccmpensation so far as the standard of value is ccmcerned, as they 
propose that the amount of the award to an out-going tenant for his 
improvmnents shall be such sum as fairly represents the value of the 
improvements to an in-coming tenant, and this standard of value is to 
be ^applied to all classes of improvements. It is to be presmned 
by value to an in-coming tenant is meant the value to him a^qqnoikg 
that he will continue in the holding long enough to eiiiaust tha im- 
provements, as it is obvious that if he were only to 
the farm for a year the value to him would be very 
, point ought to be put beyond the chance ^ diapntew my 

keberpi^tatmn to principle of 

iaetciy biie, asid if the Bill applied it absdiattelyto dl out«gO^ 
t^oanta ^ aH m should gladly 

..step in advjdica^i^ 

wbmh aUusi<m has been made* Unfortunately/^.B^ 
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It is «uppo^ fo be « oempcdewy miumi' 
vMiie of it* Htb oki^ wMch nme ttes^— 

contract, agreement, or covenant made by a tenant, v^we of wMii 
ia deprived of Iiie right to claim compensation under this Act in respect of any im- 
pro^ment mentioned in the schedule hereto (except an agreement sdch 

compensation as is by this Act p^mdiied to Iob snbstitated for compensation imder 

Act), #aE^ so iar as it deprives ium of such right, be void both at law and in 
equity. , , , , 

The worda in parentheses point to exceptions so extensive as to 
render the Bill, in effect, a purely permissive measure. This is clearly 
the case in respect of permanent improvements and draining, and it 
appears to me to he also the case in respect of the third class of im- 
provements. In regard to improvements of the first class, such as 
building, laying down permanent pasture, making gardens, impitoving 
watnr-supply, planting hops or fruit trees, and reclaiming waste land, 
the Bill is doubly permissive : for, in the first instance, the landlord’s 
consent is necessary in order to the provisions of the Bill as to compen- 
sation being made applicable to such improvements if executed by the 
tenant ; and, secondly, the landlord is free to make terms, outside the 
Bill, with his tenant ‘ as to compensation or otherwise.’ In the case 
of draining the consent of the landlord is not required ; but the tenant 
must give notice to the landlord of his intention to drain, and then 
the landlord may either do the work himself, or make terms with the 
tenant ‘ as to compensation or otherwise ’ if the tenant does it. It 
is a melancholy satisfaction to see the words ‘ or otherwise ’ in the 
clauses referred to, because they clearly show, what otherwise might 
have been disputed, that the intention of the Bill is to preserve licence 
of contract with respect to permanent improvements and draining. 
It is true that if the landlord does not do the draining, or make terms 
with his tenant as to doing it, the latter may carry out the work 
himself and ^claim compensation under the Bill for it when he 
quits. This will give the tenant an advantage in making terms 
which he does not now enjoy ; but it will not prevent the wholesale 
evasion of the compensatory provisions of the Bill. Coming to im- 
provements of the third class, which comprise those as lasting as 
cbalkuig, boning, and marling, and those as quickly exhaustible as 
mariurihg and feeding with purchased food on the knd, we find an 
attempt to prevent the complete evasion of compensartion. The 
second part of the 5t)i clause is as follows 

Where in the case df a tenancy under a contract of tenancy beginning alter the 
nf thie 'An|, any, ;piurricukr agreement in writing secures to the 
teipnt %, any improveinent in the third part qC the schedule hereto, and 

exeou^ alter the qonunencement of this Act, fair and leasonaUe compensatioii, 
then in such case the compensation in respectof such improveiuent shall be payable 
m pwftiuince'ttf agwemeait, and shall be deemed to be suhititatsdictr 
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again <coiaplete freedom to eoakaet out of the 
and it is simply rtipukted that thme sliidrhe^^uraiid msonal^ 
compensation ’ in subs^tution for compensation nmte the Bill. Eat 
there is no definiti<m of ‘fair and reasonable compensation’ in the 
Bill, nor any attempt to apply a test of fairness and xnascmabl^aess ; 
and, so far^ l ean see, there is nothing to prevent a laiidtod &om 
insisting, as a condition of letting a farm to a tenant, that the ktter 
shall sign an agreement stating that he accepts a ten-pound note bSt 
a lease of fourteen years as ‘ fair and reasonable compensatlcaMsr 
any improvements he may make. It may be that the tenant 
a case, when he quits, would be able to get his agreement deelafed 
null and void ; but the Bill does not provide for an appeal, and it is 
doubtful whether a cOurt of law would uphold a tenant in repudiating 
his own agreement. There is Certainly not a provision, as there is in 
Mr. Hill’s Bill, for ensuring that the compensation in agreements 
outside the proposed Act shall be at least as liberal as that to be 
obtained inside it. 

It is not my purpose to recommend the mefbod by which hfc* 
Hill secures the object he has in view, as it is in principle not <mly 
more revolutionary than anything proposed by the most advanced 
of tenant-right Radicals, but is otherwise objectionable also. To 
encourage a man to enter into an agreement, with the deliberate in- 
tention of breaking it if he sees something which suits him better, is 
not conducive to commercial morality. It would be far better to 
have the agreements brought before some authority for ratification 
or rejection before they are signed, and it would be better still to 
allow no agreements setting aside the provisions of the proposed Act 
to be made air all. Why should a man be authorised to contract out 
of an obbgation to pay for value received ? It may be said that he 
ought to be allowed to pay for value received in any way that he and 
his tenant may agree upon ; but, unfortunately, in the case of land- 
lord and tenant, agreement too generally means submission to 
dictation, and for that reason, the moment the door is opened kx 
private agreements in substitution for any measure of the kind under 
consideration, the more or less extensive defeat of the objects of that 
meastire becomes certain. At Hie best, to allow agreements in snb- 
stitution for the provisions of the Bill must be a fruitful oanse. of 
dispute. Landlm^ would almost all endeavour to indnoe Hisir 
tenants to accept such agreements, and, if the latter raised, 
would probably either not get the farm! if they were appliemite, mr 
would receive notice to quit if they were already in oeeu|^on. All 
this is to be avoided if possible, and, as the standard of eompelSNi- 
tion in the Bill is so perfectly unobjectionalfie, there is really no need 
to allow of miy contracting out of the provisions of the Bill. Any 
increase ia tlie value of a fonn to an in-coming tenant impliee mme 
rent to Hie kndlord, so that he cannot be a hm if the vekmtioiB in 
VoL. Xm.~^o. 76. 3 Z 
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Mr oompmmkkm ^rimte Mmfimk ^ 

BSi^^patoTides fox the ehiu*g^!ig <d the, mmey on the lipd ,|pr 

Mbsiib Mm oompames. 

Bev&tal of the less impoitant details of the Bill are opefikr to oriti- 
elsm ; and there are iom m soeh as the absence 

of provisions giving freedom of eropping and sale of produce to 
tenants on the one Jmnd, and emp^ landlords to take summary 

zneasures M stopping waste m deterioration on the other, while a 
schedule vdiieh does not mention the cleaning and improved culUva- 
tioB of a foul and neglected farm is obviously defective ; bat, 
unless the faults in the Bill above pointed out can be remedied 
hy means of amendments, it is not worth while to ooe<]^y space with 
minute lamination. It is certain that if the Bill should be passed 
in ks. present form, it will not be accepted by tenant-farmers as a 
settlement of their claims, nor stop agitation for a apgle year. The 
smallest advance that would be regarded as a tolerable compromise 
would be that by means of which complete freedom to carry out all 
Mnds of improvements would be afforded to tenants, with an inde- 
feadble right to compensation to the out-going tenant. 

There is nothing unreasonable in asking for freedom to develop 
the resources of the soil, since any restraint upon it is obviously in- 
jurious to the public interest. It is an abuse of the right of property 
in land to allow an owner to refuse to develop its resources or to let 
any one else do so, Tenants are certainly not anxious to carry out 
permanent improvements if their landlords are willing to do the 
work ; and if freedom to improve, with a claim to compensation,’ were 
given to every tenant % law, there would be no danger of preventing 
landlords from carrying out the more important improvements in their 
own way. But if owners will not do what is necessary, Barlisunent, 

behalf of the public, should give tenants power to make improve- 
mente, and afford them security for the same until they have received 
oompensation. If landlords were asked to recoup to tenants their out- 
lay, itbezu would be some reason in requiring the landlords’ consenit^ae 
them i« often a loss instead of a proht, and it would be grossly iini^ 
to eompel iona man to pay for the misj^kes of another* But the 
Mvamment have wisely taken payment M results as their princ%>le 
of ^wnpeasation for improvements, so that landlords may actually get 
titek estates improved without any risk, if tenants are to 

eiury out all kinds of improvemonts, and protected against spoliation 
im^eodoing. ; ■ ^ , • , , . ..j 

. ^ \Wiith re^ct to the Law of Bisiress, it would be weHto I^ten 
ship by leaving all the clauses relating to it out 
Merely to limit the laz¥il<urd’s ijghi of distmnt.fo mm 
would be purely injurious ^ 
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to show how it bec^t thoiiii^ 

kiiM of eomprod^se which consisto in merolj giving' soi^ short 
of a demand wai nover move sfciildhig it is in i^s 

proposed settlement. The prefOrenoe claim of tholandlcvd is declared 
to be unjust to the tenant’s other creditors, and tli0OO]ii|s^^ 

^sed is% retain the injustice to a partial extent. I donl^ . whether 
the change would prove benedcial to the general eTedltOjes of the 
dirtner. Distraints would probably be ten times as cominoii as they 
lUe now, and in every case of distmint creditors would be^ vietibayned. 
As for the tenant, he asked for the abolition of the Law of llishmae, 
because its effecst is to enhance rents artificially by rendering it safe 
for landlords to take ‘ men of straw,’ who are reckless as to ihe rmts 
they pay, as they have little or nothing to lose. Now, it will be as 
safe for landlords to accept adventurers as tenants with a right to 
distrain for one year’s rent as it is with a right to distrain lor six 
years’ rent ; for it will only be necessary to distrain at the end of the 
first year in which the rent is unpaid, to give notice to quit, and to 
distrain again for the second year’s rent. It wiM even be safer^ as 
there will not be the temptation which now exists to give long oredit, 
and thus to lead to an accumulation of unpaid rent for which a dis- 
traint at the last might not be sufficient. On the other hand, 
many tenants, especially at a time of financial distress like the 
present, dread the abolition of the Law of Distress, because they 
would lose the long credit which their landlords now give them. I do 
not hold that this plea should have any weight against the abolition 
of the law, as it is not right that tenants should have indulgence at 
the expense of their creditors ; but I do hold that, if it is to be taken 
into consideration at all, the mischief of merely limiting the law is 
obvious. So far as the law is good for the tenant, the longer the term 
to which it is to apply the better for him. On the whole, I am con- 
vinced that the law is very injurious to the interests of the farmer ; 
but merely to limit its application would be to take away nearly all 
its compensating advantages, such as they are, to retain its disadvan- 
ta^s to the full in respect of the incidence of the law upon rent, and 
to render the hardship of a barbarous legal process as common here- 
after as it has been, until recently, uncommon. There is no dispute 
as to the desirability of exempting hired machinery and agisting live 
stock from being appropriated by landlords in satisfaction of elaimB 
for rent; but the proper remedy for that kind of legal highway 
robbery, as for the other barbarities of distraint, is the total abolition 
of the Law of Distress. 

It is not yet too late for the Government to make or aoedpt 
amendments which will render their Bill at least tol^ably aoei^table 
to farmers and the public. That th^ have hwa uimeoewaw!^ timid 
in their proposals is the general offinion qf the press, cmd ihn imt 
that such commendation of the measure ai has appeased has been 

3 22 
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diieflf M Oonservative jotitnala is mm of great signifiosooe* In 
its hm the Bill is nearlf as open to wholesale evasion as the 

AgxiosiLtiiial Holdings Act was and iS| the ohief difEerence bdng that 
tlMBie is no opportunity to landlords to set the present Bill aside by 
na^^Iy giving notice of their intentioii not to come under it within 
two months of its coming into operation, as there was in th% case of 
the Act of 1875, I have no doubt that the Government earnestly 
desire to do justice to tenant-farmers and to conserve the public 
interest by legislating upon this question; but they will do neither 
to any considerable extent by passing a permissive measure. 

There is another consideration to which honour and prudence 
alike demand the earnest attention of the Government. It was not 
for such a Bill as that before me that the farmers so extensively sup- 
ported Liberal candidates at the last general election ; nor is the 
measure the fulfilment of the pledges then made. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act was then held up to contempt, and farmers were told 
that if they would help to place a Liberal Government in power, a 
very different kind of tenant-right Bill, and certainly a compulsory 
one, might be confidently expected. If this pledge, given by hundreds 
of Liberal candidates and other party leaders, is not to be redeemed, 
the Liberal party will justly be charged with a gross betrayal of trust, 
which the farmers of England and Scotland will not readily forget. 


William E. Bear, 



WALLENSTEIN. 


Von der Parteien Gunst und Hass verwirrt, 
Schwankt sein Ckarakterbild in der Geseliichte, 

SCHILIXft. 



Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von Walbstein was bom on the 14th of 
September 1583, of an old Czech family living in Bohemia. He was a 
seven-months child. The family, though of ancient descent, was poor, 
and belonged to the lower grade of nobility. The original house had 
split into two branches, those of Wartenberg and of Waldsteia, or 
Wallenstein, the latter being the less considerable, and possessiiig 
only the estate of Herrmanic in the district of Konigin-Gra*. 
father of Wallenstein was Wilhelm von Waldstein ; his mother was 
Katharina von Slawata. Both parents were Protestants. The mother 
died on the 2nd of July, 1593 ; the father, on the 24th of Febrnary, 
1595. The orphan boy was placed at first under the care of his maternal 
uncle, Albrecht Slawata; tut another uncle, Johann Kavka von 
Eicam, obtained the charge of the lad, and this latter uncle, being 
an ardent friend of the Jesuits, placed his nephew at the Jesuit 
school at OJmiitz, The youth was called d^r TolUy and evinced early 
a love for arms, for fighting, and for turbulent independence. After 
a time spent in travel (it is believed that he visited England) we 
find him at the University of Padua, then under Venetian influence 
and not therefore very jesuitico- papal in tendency or in tone. Here 
he studied the CMala^ and became an adept in astrology ; and he 
is to be regarded as being, nominally at least, a Catholic. 

Wallenstein became natm-ally a soldier ; and his first military service 
was performed under General Georg Basta, a commander of the school 
of Alessandro Famese, who was fighting against the Turks andi^inst 
Protestant Hungary. Wallenstein was made a captain of infantry 
after the siege of Gram. Peace came, and Wallenstein returned to 
Bohemia in 1606. ^ f 

During the troubles in Bohemia arising from the wars between 
the Emperor Eudolph II. and his brother Matthias, king of Bohemia, 
Wallenstem serv^ under Matthias. When Matthias became Emp^rmr, 
he nominated as king of Bohemia his oonsin, the Erzherzog Fetdihand 
vcm Steiermark und Ktethen. 4sthe future Emperor, FerdinaoidlL, 
was a bigoted tJatholic, the Bohemians, who were zealously Piotestsaat, 
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ssLw sp|»c^eiision the Kppomtmmh of « moxiaa^h irlio as 

th<Qr- ^iMsair, take away their rights and privHege^, and att^pt» 
as Iferdinand soon did, to extirpate thMr r^gi^. Ferdinand 
hsektne Emperor, and Friedrich V*. of the Pfak chtained the 
OFOwii of Bohemia, dvil war raged in that unhappy land; and 
Wallenstein served there with dktinction under the new Emperor. 
Wallenstein himself raised troops, and began to show the qualities of 
a creator of armies and of a great leader. He also gave evidence of 
a restless ambition, a love of splendour, and an iron wilL 

About this time, he married (the exact date not recorded) his 
first wife, Lticrezia Nekyssowa von Landeck, an elderly lady pos- 
sessed of very large estates. She died in 1614. The marriage was 
one of interest and of ambition, and it founded the fortunes of the 
Imperialist soldier. 

Among the many superstitious beliefs which centred, later, round 
the life of Wallenstein, was one to the effect that his temporary 
pwoxysms of mad passion were due to a love-philtre administered to 
him his first and elderly wife. His second wife was Isabella 
iCatbarina, daughter of the Imperial Chamberlain, Count von Harracb. 
Tbis match, though not devoid of ambitious motives, was yet a suit- 
able and a happy manage. The lady was young and fair, Priorato 
calls her * una Dama veramente di remarcabile modestia e di una 
grandissima purity.’ Colonel von Waldstein was, upon his marriage, 
made a count, and was loaded with honours at the Court of Fe^rdinand. 
A tenacious, astute, and ever-rising man is this Wallenstein, who 
attaches himself to the fortunes of Caesar, and to the cause of 
despotism and the Jesuits, After the Bohemian war, no fewer than 
642 estates of Protestant nobles had, up to 1622, been confiscated by 
the Emperor, and out of these the brilliant services of ^Wallenstein 
were to be rewarded. He was allowed to buy pisoperty for 150,000 
gulden; and further for 7,290,228 gulden. This latter lot included 
sixty estates ; and the price which he paid did not amount to one- 
fifth of the value. In 1623 he was made Prince of the Holy Eoman 
Empire, and in 1624 he became Duke of Friedland, As politic as 
he was able, Wallenstein stood, at this passage of Ms life, on the 
threshold of his future fortune and greatness. 

Wallenstein next poposed to raise an* army of at least 40,000 
men for the service of the Emperor ; and he suggested, further, thft 
thk army should be raised without cost to the Emperor; a proposal 
which was regarded with great favou# by Ferdinand. It was always 
Wallenstein’s principle that war should suppcaft itself. His troops 
W^e quartered in the lands of enemies ; to each colonel his own 
regiment was a money enterprise, and confiscations supplied chiefis 
and soldiers with rewards and pay. On these terms, Wallenstem 
created an Imperial army which soon grew to exceed the proportioc» 
originally contemplated. i 
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Tilly the io eommaud of the arjsay tbejdga* 

Tbie f6re% thoa^ih serviag ibe^lStapire, was still mm ei)3|»bai^o^j 
-intended to BUppoH the ilharoh^ Borne. Tilly was, bkaself, a most 
hearty heretie-hatery and his .troops were all Oa^Mes* Wallenatekiy 
on the other Imnd, wh^ was the soldier of the Empire than of 
the aeeepted indifierently Gatholie or Protestant)^ and treated 

both with e(|iial £sivoinf« In war itself the end is not war. 
the highest price that -can ^he paid for peace ; 
already looked forward to ohtainiBg peace, under the snpremaey . of 
the Empire, as a result of brilliant military successes. Eb iwat 
sighted enough to see that peace oouid never exist in Grermany under 
the condition of the suppression of Protestantism. A Catholic from 
policy rather than from conviction, he recognised the fact- that 
Protestantism could not be extirpated. . 

It was towards the end of the year 1626 that Wallenstein first 
appears as an independent and supreme commander. Flushed with 
many victories, high in Imperial favour, exalted in rank, the richest 
proprietor of his land and time, high-soaring and far-reaching in 
ambition, commanding in capacity, he entered upon his , further 
campaigns. Tilly was jealous of the rising star, but Wallenstoia 
soon taught the old soldier — and Tilly was merely a soldier — that when 
two men ride upon a horse one must ride behind ; and that .one, in 
the present instance, was to be Tilly. Although he assisted Tilly, 
Wallenstein kept the army of the Empire and the army of the liga 
-distinctly apart; and he himself devised and superintended the 
general scheme of operations for both. 

Austria and Spain were intimately allied, both by dynastic rela^ 
tionships, by mutual interests, and by zeal for, the Boman Chumh. 
Philip IV. and Olivarez were attached by the closest ties to Ferdinand 
and to Eggenburg. England had seen her Crown Prince attempt an 
alliance with the Infanta of Spain. James L, and afterwards 
Charles I., were naturally interested in the ^ Queen of Hearts/ and in 
her husband, the ‘ Winter^Konig.’ The policy of France was mainly 
coloured by hatred of Spain. Denmark and Sweden were Protestant, 
and were deeply inimical to the House of Austria. Holland was a 
natural enemy of Catholicism and of Spain. 

The only military reverse experienced by Wallenstein dnring the 
^Itic campaign was his failure, in 1628, at Stralsund. The heroic 
iStralsmaders, helped by Denmark and by Sweden, succeeded in resist- 
ing a six months^ siege, although Wallenstein had de^ly sworn that 
he would have Stralsund even though it were attached by iron chains 
to Heaven. Fighting for its religion and its rights, Stridsund was 
invinciblefc It became the advanced post of the great hortheih 
Mnation between Scandinavia and Protestsmt (Jermany. Waltoatig^ 
took Wolgast and seized Mecklanbiu-g, acquiring a|;d retamings the 
latter dukedom for himself. Taught by the exapiples of Sweden nmd 
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^ of 13^«»i»iaxky h» ardently desired a navy and aea^powec, The 
EaUoiiar Jaa^ Wallenstein Geneial ^ sea asd I^d Jiigh Admiral ; 
but* libcxi^h be could stamp soldiers out of the eartl^ Wal^ens^n 
OiSadil iiot make sailors or create a navy. In his futile rage be bred 
with red-hot shot upon the sublimely indifferent element which 
favoured his foes. Christian lY. cff Denmark was already In the Jeld 
against Austria. Gustav Adolf began to stir, and Wallenstein, with 
the instinctive prescience of greatness, foretold the danger to Austria 
of such a foe. On the 1st of September, 1627, Wallenstein acquired 
by purchase, at the nominal cost of 150,850 gulden, the Principality 
of Sagan. He refused the offered crown of Denmark, and contented 
himself with the Duchy of Mecklenburg. He had become one of the 
greatest territorial magnates that Europe has ever seen ; and he 
surpassed in splendid possessions and titles our own M^arwick, the 
King-maker. 

The great Wallenstein could confer nobility as well as military 
rank ; he could punish .or pardon ; he could coin money, and make 
peace or war. He quartered on the coins struck at his own mints 
the angel of Friedland, the eagle of Sagan, the bull’s head of Meck- 
lenburg, the griffin of Rostock. At a meeting at Brandeis the 
Emperor begged Wallenstein to remain covered. He had asserted 
the supremacy of the Empire from the Adriatic to the Baltic. 
StraLsund and Magdeburg alone had successfully resisted his arms. 
He had become the leading German captain of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and was one of the great] figures in European politics. He had 
created and supported an almost matchless army, and bad surrounded 
himself with devoted officers. His talents for finance and for organis- 
ation were as distinguished as bis military ability. Always negoti- 
ating, even while fighting, be knew when to conceal the sword under 
the olive-branch; and his diplomatic astuteness seemed to equal hiswar- 
Eke prowess. After the Silesian campaign he sent sixty-five captured 
bags and standards to Vienna. He possessed the love of wife and 
child. Forster and Von Janko both cite many letters of the Duchess 
to her powerful lord ; the style shows something of the punctilio of 
the age, but beneath the form there lives a warm and true affection. 
She always signs herself ‘Isabella von Waldstein, F. z F.’ ( princess of 
Friedland). Having no son he chose his cousin Maximilian von 
Waldstein as his heir male. In the years 1626 t 30, Wallenstein 
reached a pitch of power and of glory which left but little for ^ 
most lecklesa human ambition to desire. 

The pictures of Wallenstein’s personality, during this period are 
romantic. As he rose in power and influence he held himself more 
iu$d iftora aLoa| from men* He ceased to dine with Ms officers. He 
became ungenlal and^ reserved and gloomy. The soldiers surrounded 
bis personality with a dark superstitioiiB awe and dread. The 
ooimnonly conns# ideas about the mysterious ehieffain lent to him 
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an almost sopernatiind His amj lieliavod m his star and 

was aaaimated with his own &tali^e spirit* Ho pa^oed wbdo n%^ts 
- alone with his astrologer, Battista in a starzy wateh-^tower. l^s 

occasional paroaysms of rage were fearfuL Ab^ ail lie conid laear 
no noise. Ko dock might sound, no dog might bark, so spur might 
jingle ii his hairing. A cordon of sentries was placed roasd his 
quarters in order to prevent any disturbing sound from teada^Pg Idti. 
Haughty and sombre, he dominated the wills and the ibiicies of 
men. Ego et rex mens were the objects for which he strorei His 
ambition seemed more and more detached from any tendency to serve 
the Liga, or the Church of Eome. His wide sweeping glance ranged 
all over Europe; his negotiations embraced every power, and he 
leant ever more to rank politics above religion. 

Of the king of Sweden he said to Graf Adam von Schwarsen- 
berg that Gustav Adolf was a monarch with whom one must look 
mehr auf die Fduste cds das Maul^ ‘ more to his deeds then to his 
words.* 

A congress at Liibeck met to decide upon peace, and was att^tded 
by the representatives of the Liga. Peace, of a hollow and temporary 
nature, was concluded, and more lordships fell to Wallensteiii* In 
addition to the dukedom of Mecklenburg he obtained the principality 
of Wenden, the earldom of Schwerin, the lordships of Eostock and 
Stargard. Wallenstein next desired to assist Sigismund, the king of 
Poland, against Gustav Adolf, and sent troops to Poland under the 
command of Amim ; but Arnim, who was a Protestant, quarrelled 
with his great chief, and went into the service of the Elector of 
Saxony. 

During the temporary lull of the war in Germany, WaUeB8tein*8 
active intellect conceived another plan which, if it had been carried 
out, would have saved much trouble and danger to our own day. He 
desired to undertake the conquest of Turkey. Wallenstein wished to 
make the Holy Eoman Empire an almost universal monarchy. He 
had done much to extend its sway, and he wished to do more. He 
always reckoned the Muscovites as enemies of Christendom, and he 
detested the presence of the then dangerous Mussulman in Europe. 
During a breathing time of peace he proposed to turn the arms of the 
West against the Osmanli ; but European adairs called his attentioin 
firom his Turkish scheme, and nothing was done to cany his plan into 
eKeoution. 

Who, at one time, would have believed that Coricilaiius shbuld^ 
turn his arms against Borne? At the period of his Turkish project 
events were ripening which were to impel Wallenstem to l:areak with 
the Emperor and with Austria. The Reformation wapereatedl^ the 
diuzeh of Borne, and the revolt and &U of Wallenstein were prodmd 
by thorn wim should have been his tannest a 

Fcxdinand IL waa iiarrow-^minded, bigoted^ supeiit^ 
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; but he was (^voted 40^^ laliii&i^ mm 

ohamm ^d cra%. He was seiuml, fond wiBsie^ and 

aj»l» Indeed, like His Majesty in Euy Blcmy the ehief kdegm^ 
feeotds which he left of himself refer to ibe number and^thb w^ig^t 
beasts that he killed* He ^was justly termed the med’^ ai a 
Catholic prince. He believed in Wallenstein ; he felt gra<tiftido4o his 
great general for such splendid services to his House ; and Ferdiaand 
for a long time turned a deaf ear to the priests and the princes who 
were for ever trying to ruin WaHenstein in his favour. 

Ferdinand, by giving the electorate of Friedrich to • 

had destroyed the equal balance of Catholic and Protestant electors, 
^nd had given the advantage of a vote to Oathdicism. He was 
desirous of having his son, the King of Hungary, afterwards Ferdinwid 
the IMrd, irregularly nominated Emperor during his life ; and 
the faction hostile to Wallenstein refused to help Ferdinand to attain 
this oyect while Friedland remained generalissimo of the forces of 
the Empire. To this form of opposition Ferdinand sullenly suc- 
cumbed. 

His fame, his splendour, his success raised Wallenstein many 
enemies in Vienna ; but his chief offence was, undoubtedly, bis 
doubtful orthodoxy and his tolerance for heretics ; his desire to fuse 
Oermany into a nation, under the rule of the Emperor, with tolera- 
tion for both religions. The Liga combined with Protestant princes 
— ^those princes upon whom the Imperial troops had been quartered— 
against Wallenstein; France and Spain at that time both opposed 
him ; Maximilian of Bavaria, the princes of the Empire, and every 
Jesuit intrigued against the man grown so great, growing ever 
greater ; and before so many foes, Friedland fell. In 1630, he 
received his dismissal from his high post ; a sentence combined with 
an assurance of the Emperor’s undiminished personal regard. 

Friedland received the intimation with proud, calm silence. He 
professed willing obedience, laid down his , staff, and retired to his 
estates at Gitschin. Be-imited to his tender wife, be devoted his 
energy to building, planting, and ruling his many possessions with 
singular wisdom and skill. He said, the stars had tdd him that Hhe 
spirit of the Bavarian must rule the spirit of the Kaiser.’ He reG<^-^ 
nised Maximilian of Bavaria as his direst Toe. 

And so priest and prince had triumphed* Wallenstein was deposed, 
and Tilly — that ‘truly Catholic leader’ — ^became generalissimcp of 
Austria. Ferdinand had yielded, but he had only strengthened the 
Catholic electors, and saw himself no step nearer to the nomination of 
his son as his successor. 

John Tohaerclas, Count de Tilly, has made his name for ever in- 
famous by the notorious ‘ Sack of Magdebmg ’ in May 1631. The 
town was given up for three days to burning, plunder, rape, and evety 
wanton hajury that could be lawkss 
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6oldi«^ np&la mi iri^j^ig. In tlid Em* WaM^ir 

Bnrie’s Bwior^ cf Buetamts <1?59) will be fotmd a IbH 

aoootmi of tbe unspeakable mi»^es suffer^ by the wretched inhabit 
tants ef Magdeburg. This chara^ristic deed was Tilly’s last sneoesfL 
Qnatav Adolph was now on Genmu the hi^ of % #wMo»- 

German a&iy ; and in his fortunes lay the real intf^^ests oC Geiinany. 
In September 1631, he wholly routed Tilly at Xieipsig^ olid th 
^Kaiser trembled in his Hof burg*’ Amim was serving und^ CNstav 
Adolph r— Christian the fourth was too jealous of his great livsd^ to 
render help. Gustav Adolph was successful in Bavaria * itself, 
entered Miinchen as a conqueror. The imperial councils seemM 
stricken with impotency ; the Imperial armies knew nothini;' bat 
defeat. The thoughts of the Emperor — ^and of others in Vienna^ 
turned often to the grand recluse of Gitschin, who seemed to have for- 
gotten politics and war, and to live, silently, a colossal monument of 
ingratitude and victim of cabal. Men remembered, in the darkness 
of the time, how bright had shone the star of Friedland. 

He was recalled to power, restored to his former post. He at first 
utterly refused to return, and then consented to serve for three months 
in order to form a suitable army, but ultimately conseuted to become 
Ca'po d^Armada^f being fiunished by the Emperor with larger powers 
than have, perhaps, ever been granted by monarch to subject. The 
army was overjoyed at his return; the old spirit was restored to it 
with its old commander. Wallenstein well knew that he was opposed 
to a far greater general than any that he had previously encountered ; 
but fate left, for a time, to each a separate path of success, and Gustav 
Adolph and Wallenstein did not meet at once. The Emperor bad at 
first proposed that Wallenstein should serve under the nominal oom^ 
mand of the King of Hungary, but Friedland answered proudly and 
characteristically that ‘ he would not sliare a command with the 
Almighty ; he would either command alone, or not at all.’ 

It may well be that a man who has once played so great a part 
cannot easily resist the opportunity of a return to a position of power 
which will satisfy ambition and give scope for genius. Wallenstein, 
probably, resumed his post with partial willingness, but his afteivcon- 
duet gave evidence of a certain change in the man. He no longer felt so 
secure ; he was not again quite the same devoted servant of theEmpeiOT’; 
he began to cherish wider plans for the pacification and uidty of 
Gefmany ; he never quite forgot his own aggrandisement, and he cattb 
an eye upon the crown of Bohemia. He spoke more boldly fiian befoie 
against the priests; he acted more independently, and even miore 
haughtily, than ever ; but bis politics were growing into larger ideas 
than those which animated bis fomo^r support of the Empire. , 

The liga wished him to dismiss his Frotestant o6icers ; he who%' 
refiisefL He idlowed Fiotestant preaehers in his camp, but wonid 
never admit a Jesuit within bis lines. Amo% his ^regncmt sa^kii^ 
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emm too etirioiis to Ise unquoted^ He tke 
mkerfexe^ of priests in tmpofal eikii^^^a^ said, fr^e kidit 
fat im Eeiche, bis inan Einem Omen den Kopf vor die fHisse 
babe.’ > It will never be weH in tbe Empire until they bave 
Bet tbe bead of one of tbese fellows below Ms leet.’ on tb^ 

occasion of some trouble from the Pope, be says, * Es seyen scbon 
bundert Jabredass man Rom nicbt gepliindert babe ; und jetzt sey es 
nocb viel reioher als damals. ‘ It is a hundred years since Rome has 
been plundered, and it is much richer now than then/ He also 
asserted, ‘ So lieb mir meiner Seele Seligkeit ist, so lieb wird mir 
seyn wenn icb dem allgemeinen Wesen dienen kann.’ > * As dear to 
me as is the health of my own soul, is my desire to serve the general 
weal.’ If be knew his danger, he was acting defiantly ; but it is cer- 
tain that bis bold speech and action stirred the deep, and fatal ani- 
mosity of the Liga and the Jesuits. Such hatred might be suppressed 
wbile the great general was indispenmble to the very safety of the 
State, and of the Church ; but the hate was not dead, it was only 
sleeping, and would wake one dfiy to drag the man, growing ever 
nobler, to death by murder. 

Wallenstein and Gustav Adolf were now about to be pitted 
against each other. The difference between the two was striking. 
Wallenstein was lean, gloomy, secretive. Partly owing to circum- 
stance, partly as a consequence of his nature, his ways were tortuous, and 
his ends uncertain. Gustav’s blue eyes expressed frank open-hearted- 
ness and cheerful courage. Hypocrisy and guile were unknown to 
him. He spoke freely to all men ; and his objects — the advancement 
of Protestantism, and the freedom of Sweden and of Germany — were 
open as the day. His faith was firm, and his valour dauntless. * He 
caused his soldiers, when quartered in Catholic cities, to respect the 
religion of the inhabitants. From sincere conviction he was in 
strenuous opposition to the House of Austria and the Church of 
Rome ; but bis religion went deeper than, narrow orthodoxy, and his 
politics were clear and strong as those of Cromwell He is the true 
hero of the Thirty Years* War. 

WaUenstein first drove the Saxons out of Bohemia, and rethok 
PvaguCk He then marched upon Nuremberg, in which city Gus- 
tmm was lying with his little army.* Tbe forces of Wallenstein 
are comput-ed to have exceeded those of the king in the proportidn of 
three to one. Wallenstein avoided battle, and entrenched hiir^lf 
strongly on an eminence outside the city of Nuremberg. In the city 
pesHlence and famine were fighting for the Imperialists, and the 
Mog, who could no longer remain in Nuremberg, was driven to 
attack Wallmistein’s position. The attempt fMled ; hut WaRsaistein 
stall refused battloi and Gostavus marched past the Imperialist 
encampment with colours dying and drums b^itii^. So booh as 
Gustavus had passed bj^, Wallenstein broke up his encampnent, and 
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iiiardi^ inta anxious for battle, followed him so 

rapidly that Wallea^ein had aot time to occupy the position which 
he wished to a^jain, Sarly on the 16th of November, 16^2, the 
fiery Gustavus stood in front of Wallenstein^s army, which had just 
time to seize a strong position, and which remained on the defenave, 
entrenched^hind ditches and palisadoes. 

The spot was the field of Liitzen ; and that great battle, with 
Wallenstein commanding on the Imperialist Catholic, and Gustavos 
commanding on the German and Swedish Protestant side, was about 
to commence. 

Wallenstein would not move, and Gustavus had to attack. A 
thick mist covered the ground. The armies were close together, but 
neither could see much of the other. 

The king sang, with his soldiers, Luther’s gr^nd hymn, * Eine feite 
Burg ist unser Gotti ’ and then his own battle-song, ‘ Verzage nicht^ 
du Hauflein klein i’ He addressed, first to the Swedes, then to the 
Germans, two of the noblest orations before a battle that history 
records. In an enthusiasm of heroism he threw off his cuiraj®, and 
cried, ‘ God is my armour I ’ Wallenstein was suffering from gont in 
the feet. Although his stirrups were thickly padded with silk, he 
could not ride, and took his place in a litter. He called his officers 
together and gave them his orders, which were to fight chiefiy on 
the defensive. Gustavus gave out the war-cry, ‘ Gott mit uns ! * 
Wallenstein gave to his troops as a battle-cry, ‘Jesus Maria 1 ’ About 
eleven the mist cleared a little, and the fiery king , himself headed 
the attack upon the Imperialist lines and ditches. 

Gustavus, riding alone with his cousin, Duke Franz von Lauen* 
burg, the page, Leubelfing, and a groom, stumbled upon an Iznpcrml 
ambush. His horse, maddened by a bullet, threw its rider, and fled. 
The king received a bullet in the arm and another shot in the back* 
This second shot was, as the Swedes maintain, fired by Lauenburg, 
who left the king to his fate, rode away, and afterwards joined the 
Imperialist side, German historians speak doubtfully on the point, 
and the question of Lauenburg’s treachery may be consideied an 
open one. The Imperialist soldiers did not believe that the king 
could be alone with so small an escort. They, however, took 0m* 
tayus to he an officer of rank, until he cried out, ‘I am the king of 
Sweden, and seal with my blood the Protestant religicm and the 
libepties of Germany. Alas I my poor Queen!’ The IznperiidlBt 
soldiers then killed and stripped him, and tim tide of hatib lulled 
on past the dead body. The faithful page, who alone remained frith 
Gukavus, tried vainly to mount the king upon his own hoarse* The 
pocnr lad died, five days afterwards, in Naumburg, of his wounds. . 

So fell Gustav Adolf* Liitzeu was like a victory of Traflilgar with 
Nelson lost* His own side were startled when^ < , 
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kiiiifs horse rushed hack iato their lines. They did not &ow 
that he was dead; they supposed him taken prisoner. A kind of 
aaored fury possessed the troops, and the spirit of Gustavus rendered 
them invincible. Wallenstein sustained an overwhelming defeat, 
and before night was in full flight towards Leipssig. Hernog Bern- 
hard remained in the field as victor of Liitzen. « 

Wallenstein’s own baggage was pillaged by his oim people. He 
had been grazed by a bullet, but was not hurt. He was believed to 
hear a charmed life, and the day of Liitzen strengthened the belief. 
The Imperialists lost many officers of note. The gallant Pappen- 
heim, the kuightliest of Wallenstein’s commanders, and Coloredo 
were both killed. Piccolomini had five horses shot under him. 
Hoik, Terzky, Harracb, and many others, were severely wounded ; 
hut apart from the greatness of the victory, the sadness of Liitzen 
was, and remains, the soldier’s death of Gustav Adolf. 

Wallenstein rewarded highly and punished severely. He distri- 
buted 85,210 gulden amongst officers who had behaved well ; but he 
executed, as cowards, eleven officers by the sword ; he hanged others ; 
some had their swords broken by the hangman under the gallows, 
and the names of many were nailed in infamy on the gibbet. A 
Te on the first news of the battle, was performed in Vienna ; 

but Wallenstein, at least, knew certainly the magnitude of the defeat 
that be had suffered. 

Wallenstein retired to winter quarters in Bohemia, while the 
Bwedo-German army under Duke Bernhard and Amim, freed all 
Saxony fmm the Imperial yoke. Wallenstein respected his great 
adversary, but the death of Gustavus was a satisfaction to him and 
increased his confidence in himself. He said, in his coarse proverb- 
like way, Es konnten dock zwei Hannen auf ein&m Must Mch nicht 
mriragm ^^ two cocks could not exist together on one dunghill.’ 

He now, to the disgust of the Imperialists, entered upon a long 
pmod of inaction. He wished to detach Saxony from Sweden. The 
mmy belonged to him father than to the Kaiser, and he desired to 
use events to fmlher his own plans. It is nearly impossible to 
isesfsore the cordiality of old relations when once a great act of ipjus- 
<ibe has been committed by one man against another, and Wallen- 
stein had probably wholly lost his old feeling of ^rsonal attachdient 
and devotion to Ferdinand. He gravitated apart from the ImpeHal 
dynasiao policy, and cared more for a united Germany than for the 
mere House of Austria. He had already made Ferdinand a more 
powerful monarch than CJharles the Fifth had ever heen. After 
Lfitaen, Wallenstein’s successes were attributed, at Court, to fortune, 
and his failures to neglect. Mis irritation 'against the Court became 
extreme, but he did hot contemplate opposing the Emperor if only 
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hiQ GouId control lilau Tbe Iiig% tbe aad tbc Court regia^edl 

him with growing ftuspieion and latent distrust. The relatione 
between tbe -Gendmlissimo and the Court were strsdned^ Wallmistein 
was almost arrogant in his sublime self^conddenoe^ but he had to do 
with astute, stealthj, ruthless enemies, who were c^pidde of putting 
an epd tosdifferencea by means of the assassin’s steel. One of Wallen- 
stein^s great defects was, that he was too ounning-poUtio. fhiank 
from a broad bold step. He intrigued and negotiated incessantly* 
and often tentatively and faithlessly. One of his maarfpia was,, 
always to say one thing and to do another. Hence, no one wholly 
trusted him. Trying always to deceive others, he deceived hiiasalf 
the most. Every man, friend or foe, at least trusted great Oustav 
Adolf. 

Differences between Sweden and Saxony did shortly break out. 
Wallenstein no doubt sincerely desired a durable peace, (jrraf 
Wartensleben, the Danish ambassador, travelling to Vienna to nego- 
tiate for a peace, saw Wallenstein on his road. The great chieftain 
professed to be weary of war; he said that he was never better 
prepared for fighting, hut had never so heartily desired peacci 
wrote to the Emperor recommending him to make peace. When 
unavoidably in face of the enemy in Silesia, Wallenstein proposed 
a truce and began to negotiate with his olcj lieutenant Arnim. AH 
such negotiations were, however, futile so long as Jesuit and Emperor 
were able to resist granting religious liberty. Wallenstein co^dd 
never attain his ends so long as he remained the Imperial geneml. 
Only by a breach with Ferdinand could a noble and a lasting peace 
be attained. 

Wallenstein should then have taken of his own free will the ste{^ 
which be was afterwards compelled to take. He should hav^ brokea 
with the Empire, and have placed himself at the head of Protestant 
Germany and Sweden. France would have supported him vigor- 
ously. He could then have carried into effect all his greatest ideas^ 
none of which could be translated into fact while he remained 
linked, however unwillingly, to the Holy Koman Empire, He might 
have taken this great and decisive step while he was in the plenitode 
of his power ; ^hile he had ike great army wholly at his diaposal 
while powerful allies were eager to support him. ,He proeraitii^alied 
imtil hour for actm was almost past, and be took, too md 
i% desperation, the step which he should have taken imd 

deliberately. He iwipsed the the tide of fcwiwne. 

until his inff uence tms on the wane, until his positioii was imdei- 
mined, until even allies distrusted. Long indecision hurried hini'ni 
length into hasty action; hut it was then too late, and the .stsiw 
themselves had uo issue in reserve but that of-^murder. , It 
clear that Wallenstdn had, resumed his eommaud in order, hj mmm 
of the Imperial army, to d5»e the long war by srwb a peacUt aa 
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or ' Use CaUiolio party opposed peace with Baxmj md Braai- 
desimrg; the Papal Nuncio declaimed against any peace wi^ 
heapetins ; Father litmormiiin, F^dinand’s confessor, const^tly urged 
the Kaiser to take from Wallenstein that power of treating ihr peace 
which might be used to favour h^etios ; and yet no peace could he 
concluded which did not give security to Protestantism. Wallenstein 
and Vienna pulled widely asunder. 

It was, perhaps, a source of weakness to Wallenstein that the 
army of the Liga had ceased to exist since Tilly’s death, and was 
fused with his own. The priests had therefore a strong hold upon 
a large proportion of his troops. 

The war proceeded languidly. Wallenstein, at least, was only 
half-hearted in continuihg it. Tlie shifting masses of dark figures 
moved about on the great plain of Germany, and the theatres of war 
were Silesia and Saxony, the Upper Rhine, and the Upper Danube. 
Wallenstein, though strongly urged fromWienna, could not, or would 
not, dislodge Duke Bernhard from Regensburg, and the Duke openly 
proclaimed his desire to risk a battle against Friedland. Wallenstein 
still, as a tribute to his own military reputation, dealt occasional 
heavy blows at the enemy. He chased the Swedes from Silesia ; he 
took Gorlitz and Bautzen; but he no longer really cared to make 
war, except as a m^ns of producing peace. 

‘ Richelieu urged Wallenstein to pass at once from the white to the 
black square, but Wallenstein remained irresolutely occupied in an 
attempt to combine conti'adictions. France hoped, by means of 
Wallenstein, to become mistress of Europe. A scheme was devised 
according to which Louis the Thirteenth should become Roman 
Emperor, Wallenstein, King of Rome, and Richelieu, Elector of 
Treves. Father Joseph was concerned in negotiating this untenable 
plan. Wallenstein still kept the crown of Bohemia in his latent 
thought, and even dreamed of attaining to the Churwilrde or 
electoral dignity. 

WaHenstein had now ideal as well as personal ambitions ; and his 
present aims wa:<e of the highest nation^ importance. Me was the 
eeB^ of European political intrigue. B^dom has any man occu- 
pied a more conspicuous position ; and yet he was timid where be 
should have been bold; dilaitoiy where he should have been active^ 
A type of his erroneous choice of path is found iu the &et that the * 
wary Oxenstiema would not trust Mm until he sllk^iddhave committ^' 
a bieedbi with the Empire. He negotiated,* tortuously and ’slowly, 
with eveiy Bower ; and aM his delays were weapons'; placed in the - 
baaxM of active and iti||dacaMe enemies. The Emperor was becoming 
gradually detached IMedlaiid; Mha^iUan of Bavaria was Ms ^ 
oeaselesB and iniuentid foe. ' The very stats ' in their o^mrses eanuot ' 
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In September 1633^ the o# Hungazy mariied the Jufiuo^ 
Donita Maria of Bpaia* The Kir^ applied to ^ J^peior for the 
commaad of aa Imperial army ; but Walleitsteia tefod^ eppotedl the 
ap{dieati<di ; thoa^ he expressed willingness to retire frem his 
supreme command, if the Emperor willed it, in favour 
of the Bomans. It was proposed, no doubt with the dlfeoi of 
weakening the great general, that Friedland should detach part dfhia 
army to ^Ip Spain in the Netherlands; but this he refused to' 4bw 
Ohite now became his direct enemy, and Quiroga further expreiied 
the enmity of Spain* Wallenstein called his o£cers togethefk 
decided that the Spanish plan would be the ruin of the army. Hds 
occurred in Pilsen in 1631. Wallenstein was disgusted wilh his 
treatment by the Court ; spoke of resignation, and referred, excitodly, 
to the change he could produce iu Europe if, once free from Imperial 
obligations, he tried fortune, commencing with only a thousand riders 
at his back. Field-marshallfllo represented strongly the interests 
of the army, and the ill-treatment that their general met with from 
the Court. Wallenstein was entreated not to resign ; but his olBeers 
had three meetings with the general before he would, conditionally, 
abandon the idea of resignation. He demanded from his officers a 
declaration that they would stand by him, and this resolutkm was 
eagerly adopted. Next came the passionate and picturesque hmaquet,. 
so well known to every reader of Schiller. Leopold von EanlES, by 
the way, wholly confutes that rumour — which Schiller made good 
dramatic use — of one paper read aloud to the officers, while another 
document, in which was omitted the pledge of loyalty to the 
was laid before them for signature. Wallenstein himself ad dic esi d 
his officers ; he spoke with angiy bitterness of the tfeatment 
met with; he complained that eight-aiKl*twenty years of glory and 
of service were forgotten in a way tliat he had not deserved. He 
concluded by saying, ‘ Rather would I die than live on such terms.* 
He also announced Ms determination to bring about a dmabie peace 
in spite of all oppadition. The enthusiasm of the officers for their 
leader seemed general and genuine ; but their signatures offiended tba 
Emperor, and yet ffid not, when the hour of trial came, bind te 
sigiiers. They pridtaldy meant serious opposition only to Jesnita and 
to^Bpeun, but not to the Kaiser ; mid their own intePiiti^ as a|hdt 
from theW convi^ them to Friedland^ lib great 

lay in the fidelity of the army to him. 

Tbk oeeiuimice b^ about the muL The Kaiser was finely 
d«5tached fiaom his geneial. Schlick arranged privately with oesfaln- 
<^|om what they should do m case of a mp^re between the 
pesor and WaHenstein. ThejCemt entered into aemt artangemeuls 
wbdi QiRaa and with Pioselomim. All attacks iqMm Ftkdiltid 
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fauaity of a proposed treaty.witli teeties* 

the stap-Mindedr<^eft»m he:4«ihi»«d oa. 

was an adept is disamalatioa; He-ooatiaaod 

oIMfiibl and often cordial correspondence with Wallen«t«h% ewop^; 
hii'bftd secretly the prmy iMiae. 

%mta hurried mi. The Eropeior issued^ also priyately*: two patents 
to the chiefe of the army friendly to the Catholic cause, in which the 
army was released from all obedyiaac© to WalJensteim lUo^ Teraky* 
They were declared conspirators^ and guilty of? high treason* Wallen- 
stein V immense estates were confiscated, though no judicial decision 
against him existed, Piceolomini undertook to seisse or kill Wallen* 
stein in Pilseh, but the plot failed* To Ohate belongs, it would seem, 
the hunour of first openly sugg^ing a solution of the difficulty by 
means of private assassination* It is clear that Ferdinand approved 
the idea, and that Piecolomini (who was suspected of the murder of 
Pr^ina Uhich of Denmark while the latter was a guest in the Imperial 
€ourt) undertcK^k to find means to carf|lthe sentence into execution, 
r: for the stars, and wrapped in his great 

^hemes^ remcdned obstinately deaf and blind. He gave his confidence 
te traitors, and let the hour of effective action pass. His opponents 
were as active as he was supine. The blow fell. The secret edict 
was operdy promulgated in the army, and Wallenstein -was denounced 
to his own troops as a conspirator against the crown and sceptre of the 
Emp^or. He said, sadly, to the Imperial emissary, ^ And I had peace 
within my grasp I Hod is just.’. 

The thanes began to fly from him. The signed document bound 
no <me. Every where he found traitors. At the bidding of the Kaiser 
his army gradually melted away from him. The king’s name was, 
indeed, in those times a tower of strength. Undeceived at last, with 
the rupture complete, the mighty Wallenstein stood at bay. 

Two of his sayings of this period deserve record: ‘ We must 
show the world that an Emperor can be made^ out of another than 
the House of Austria, which lets itself be ruled by Spain.’ He said 
also. if the Emperor would no longer reoognlee hiiii as general, 
he would no longer acknowledge the Emperor /aa hk lord ; he ocmld 
eatilylnd another prince ; but he would have, in future, no nmster 
him ; ha would himself be master, and should be able to mamtaan 
hiiBself as such. ^ 

. V , He had raked armies in hk own name, and he may at moments 
have had high- soaring if evanescent dreams of winning, by ' genius 
apdf ithe sword, the Imperiai crown. Wallenstein, at once feoposed 
a ^notion, with Swedep and with Saxony ; but Uwamtierna and Duke 
.both distrusted him* ; ^Theyj knew of old hk Jongdaeawn 
ckcuitena methods of negotiation, and’ amt neaddy heliem him. 
.dejayi autiwejjal* which. 
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ini^ be i>gaiiut the' Aii8trisn''!Baq»ln»’t^ 
for G’enhatiy-? '"' ■ 

His name and geniof as a l^er^ lieadlsii^ tliO 3w^s& aimy^ and 
Fro^beatant Germany, supported by France, and gathering new forces 
amongst all the secret and open haters of the Holy J^man Empire, 
^eil have znade Ferdinahid oiice more * tremble in Ms Hofburg.’ 
Had Wallenstein Hved, his might have changed M 

of Germany, and have influenced the whole of Europe. 

It was the eleventh bout in which he was forc^ into aetion against 
the Kaiser ; but, when once clear of indecision, all biS old genius 
and eimgj seemed to return to Wallenstein. He was snifsdng from 
gout, and travelled to Eger in a horse litter. The small remnant of 
his army, some 6,000 men, his brothers-in-law, Terzky and Kinsky, 
with their wives, Field-Marshal Illo, Captain Neumann, and the fatal 
Judas, Butler, alone accompanied him. 

He reached Eger, in which he expected to form a junction first 
with the Swedes, then with the Saxons, on the 24th of February, 
1634. ♦ 

On the road he had confided his whole plan to Butler, who held 
a secret order from Piccolomini to seize Wallenstein alive or to kill 
him. Wallenstein took up his quarters in the house of the Burger- 
meister of Eger, Wolf Adam Pachhalbel, 

When Friedland left Pilsen, it was occupied by Piccolomini. The 
Swedes were about a day’s march distant from Eger. 

Butler, an Irish Catholic, lost no time in conferring with Gordon 
and with Leslie, who were Scottish Calvinists, although both were 
afterwards converted to the Church of Rome. The record of this 
interview is given by the priest Peter Taaffe, who received his infor- 
mation in confession direct from Butler. Taafie brought to Butler, 
the agent selected by Piccolomini, the order to destroy Friedland. 
Gordon counselled flight, lest they Should be connected with the 
treason of the Duke. The resolved and ruthless Irish mercenary 
argued strongly with his brother ‘ foreigners ’ in favour of serving a 
grateful Emperor. He threatened, and held out hopes of brilliant 
rewards and hoMOUra^ He prevmled, and the three officers resolved 
to kiU aR the Friedlfltider’s ehief adherents, and even to ihelude 
Wallenstein himself in their great act of murder. They swore dpon 
their crossed swords den Herzog und seinen Ankcmg vom zum 
• Tode zu brmgm, 

Gordon invited Terzky^ Kinsky, Illo, and Keumknn to a mmquet 
in the citadel. They accepted; Wallenstein decline & iivitation. 

The three conspirators required other agents^ and these they 
fbund wii^out difficulty among the foreign mercenaries^ offiOM in 
Butleris dragoons.: The chM of these * yrem Geraldis, lilea^ldnald, 
Boarke» Birch, Brown; and Bevereux. "TOn officers entered the 

fdoVosid tOeon^e it to a hundred of IkitWs soldiers the 
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JJtttler paid ^iwdve aelaetedjm^ 
to tliA'^lberfFach^^ 2,000, to two caj^ins l^CKK) each, 
the 01 ^^^ soldiers engaged he promised a moiith’s ]^y. 

Itt the Corvee^ the good priest menUons 

wil^ pride that the honour of mdrdering Walleiuteiii himself had 
been aUoUed to Deyereuz* Thomas became afterwards chaij^n^^t^ 
the regiment which Beyereux obtained as a part reward for his share 
in the murder. 

At 6 p.H*f in the evening of the 25th of February, Q|e, Keumanii> 
Terzky, and Kinsky went to Gordon^s banquet in the citadel. 

The wine dewed freely, and tongues were loosened* Friedland's 
adherents boasted loudly of what their great chieftain would soon 
effect against the Emperor. 

Eight o'clock struck. All servants had retired. The side doors 
sprang open, and a crowd of aimed men, headed by Geraldivi, rushed, 
into the room. * Viva la easa d^Auetria ! ' cried Geraldin. On the 
opposite side Bevereux hurried in^ accompanied by Butler, Beslie, 
and Gordon. ‘ Fivat Ferdinandua ! ’ cried tbe second party. The 
lights were partly extinguished ; the table was thrown over, and tbe 
murderers sprang upon their astonished victims. Kinsky and Illo 
were killed at once ; but Terzky succeeded in drawing his sword, and 
defended himself like a brave soldier at bay. With his back to the 
wall, he called upon Gordon and Butler to fight him like soldiers. 
Three of tbe dragoons lay dead before him ; he had broken the sword 
of Bevereux, when the latter, amid tbe press of men round the one 
brave defender of his life, gave Terzky a fatal stab with a dagger. 
Neumann escaped from the room, but was stabbed to death in a cellar 
in which he sought refuge. 

So &r the murderers had been wholly successful, but the great 
victim yet remained to be attacked. Tbe citadel was at some little 
distance from Pachhalbers house ; and no noise of the murder reached 
the ear of Wallenstein, Eger was that night patrolled and senti- 
nelled sdely by Butler’s troops. It was between eleven and twelve, 
aud Wallenstein, who had been consulting tbe stars, dismissed 
the astrologer Seni. Seni apprehended vaguely some danger, but 
the victim was cheerful, and read favourable auguries in the aetral' 
prqjhets. 

The night became cloudy and stormy. The stain weie invisible ; 
rain fell, and a high, troublous wind roared rqund the hoase,« 
Wallenstein retired to rest. His valet slept in the outer chamber. 
It was the short, last sleep of Friedhmd. 

Below, Leslie, Butler, Bevereux, with some soldiers, waited 
anxiously in the darkness until all should be still. They had to stand 
face to face with Friedland, the dreaded and the great, and in their 
han^ and hearts they brought &im d^th by murder. 

^ Wallenstein wm awakened by terrible cry. It came fsw the 
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wiv« Teniky atwS of kinsky; wi»o had jiiafc heard of the murder of 
their huflbandg. He rose^ and went to . Next came a 

sound of hurried trafnpling of many feet bu the staircase of his own 
house. It was Beveibux and his followers. They burst into the 
outer cl^amber. The valet, aghast at any noise mde near the 
general, laid his finger on liis lijw. * Friend, it is a time f<^ noise! ’ 
cried Devereux. He demanded, under terrible threats, & key of 
the inner room ; while the valet hesitated, the soldiers burst open 
the door, which alone divided the great duke from his amitons. 
Pevereux rushed in, followed by the others. His sword had lieen 
broken, and he carried a partisan. ‘Art thou the wretch who 
would lead the Kaiser’s men to the enemy, who would tear the crown 
from the sacred head ? For that thou shalt die ! ’ Wallenstein’s lips 
were seen to move, but he spoke no word. Silently he bar^ his 
breast, and spread his arms widely open. The furious mercenary 
thrust at him, and others followed with many blows and stabs. Still 
calm and dumb, lie lay at the feet of the assassins. Their bloody work 
was done, and the great Wallenstein was dead. 

There was a short hush of terror and of awe among the very 
murderers themselves, as they gazed, half incredulously^ at the corpse 
of Friedland. The body, dressed only in night clothes, was covered 
with a red carpet taken from under the bed, and was carried in Leslie’s 
coach to the citadel, where it was laid out in the snow-covered court, 
with the corpses of the other victims. Thus the House of Austria was 
served and saved. The loss to humanity was proportionate to the 
gain to the Imperial dynasty. The most untimely death of Wallen- 
stein was a heavy blow to Protestantism. 

Wallenstein was one-and-fifty. He had outlived Gustav Adolf 
about fifteen months. Had both lived they would no doubt have been 
fighting on one side. The death of Gustavus was heroic ; the end of 
Wallenstein tragic. 

The Emperor, when the Golden Fleece of the late duke reached 
him, ordered 3,000 masses to be sung for the souls of the murdered. 
He then proceeded to reward the murderers, and showed himself a 
liberal master. He received in person Butler and the others ; the 
Archbishop of Vienna hung a gold chain, supporting the Emperor’s 
medal, round the neck of Butler, who was made a count, received 
etetes in Bohemia, and the gold key of the bedchamber. Devereux 
♦as suitably rewarded ; Leslie got estates in Hungary and StyHa ; 
Gordon obtained Terzky’s large possessions ; 2,000^ yms g^yeh in 
money to each assassin ; Geraldin, ^nd others, were all liberally 
recbin^nsed, according to merit and degree of service. Thtee 
foreigners had served a princely, and not u%rateful master ; they bad 
rendered to Ferdinand an es^ntiat service. • Onate, tbe Spa^ 
ambassador, wrote to bis king that, If Wari^tein bad liv^ be 
trithin a month, have chased the Emperor from Germany. The nm 
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enemii^^d 0^ of t^e mighty <i6advaBdtli&4rieiiiko£ 
xejou^ loudly over the murder of Wallenfiteiiu 

^i&nfiteiii could not be shown to be either traitor or conspiratar* 
as a condottiere^ he ripened into a patriot. Tim youths 
teadbhoj to greed and glory mellowed into larger aims, untainted by 
merdy selfish objects. He became disgusted by the Impemf 
and would no longer serve it. He had outsoared the ^adow of their 
night. He ripened into an enforced enemy, but never into a con-*- 
spirator. He would, if he bad been suceessfal, bam driven the 
Swedes from Crermanj, and would never have allowed France to gain 
a footing in the fatherland. He loved, not Caesar less, but Borne 
more. H Cotite Gualdo Priorato, who bad served in the Imperial 
army^ under 'Wallenstem, published in Vienna, in the Italian lan- 
guage, a book which the Count calls Vite ed Azzioni di Personaggi 
MiUtari e PolUici, This work contains portraits of all the leading 
characters of the Thirty Years’ War ; and gives biographical sketches 
of the men who are depicted. The portraits, are mostly good, as we 
can judge by that of Oliviero Cromuel, which seems to follow that 
of Cooper. The portrait of Wallenstein, now before me, appears tof 
represent, with singular felicity, all the ideas that we form of his 
appearance in the flesh. The face is oval; it is sallow and lean, 
hollow and worn. The forehead is high, broad, and majestic. There 
is great space between the eyes, which are piercing, grey, and cold. 
The hair is drawn back from the forehead ; he wears a moustache 
and a peaked beard. The compressed lips are thin, firm, severe ; not 
likely to open to emit much garrulity. The bearing and poise of the 
whole head is defiant, haughty, proud. The long habit of high com- 
mand sits enthroned upon the calm, resolute features ; stamped with 
silence bom of deeply brooded plans ; grave with weighty thoughts 
and cares. The nose, with thin nostrils, which would easily expand, 
is finely modelled, and expresses latent passion and profound repose. 
There is something of great mark ; something gloomy, stem, terrible, 
inscrutable, in the grand, but not loveable face. We can well believe 
that the Original of the portrait believed in the stars ; we can attri- 
bute to it all that Wallenstein was, and did, and sufrered. 1 do not 
know the exact date of this portrait ; but it represents the dark 
master in the late prime of his manhood. Wallenstein’s hair was 
greying when he was forty. It is noticeable that the face is deeply 
lined, but yet is not wrinkled. 

Wallenstein was too great for a bigot — ^was too proud to be a 
courtier. He never flattered^ or fawned upon the Emperor, his 
priests, or courtiers. He rendered^ splendid services, haughtily ; and 
held aloof from all the intrigues at Vienna. He never tried to serve 
his own interest, at Court) by any means of baseness. Mis enemies at 
Court — they were many-— were strengthened by his proud indifrer^ce 
and sarcastic scorn. As a soldier, he believed in a^ies; and he 
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spai^ no fains tOfoiwier his owa fmse a ^eiidid weapon* It would 
have been easj for him to haro fiivour, could he have 

stooped to do so, at the priest-led Court of Ferdinand* He had but 
to persecute heretics, to support the Liga, to assist MaTimiliata of 
Bavana, to lean to the Spanish-Romauist faction ; but none of these 
things w()lild he do. He was dominated by a too amHtious but 
he could yet keep in view the true interests of his country, and even 
the service of humanity, 

To oppose the Emperor, and his cabal of miserable advisers and 
flatterers, was, in truth, to be true to the real interests of the Empire* 
‘Walleastein was not a conspirator; and even if the name of ‘ traitor ’ 
be applied to him, it must be used with large reserve. He is not f/o 
be judged solely as an adherent or opponent of Ferdinand. Growing, 
with time, ever larger and wiser in his aims, he became necessarily a 
dangerous enemy of Austria and of Spain ; hut the very fact that he 
was an opponent of their policy constitutes his claim to greatness in 
history, 

Wallenstein saw that Protestantism could not be extirpated in 
Germany; and the treaty of Westphalia confirmed that religious 
equality for which he contended. Had he succeeded, he would Have 
spared Germany the continuance of that terrible war between IfM 
and 1648. Indirectly, he worked for that Protestantism which, in 
the fulness of time, gave to Germany Goethe and Schiller, Lessing 
and Kant. 

A tarnished great man, a problematical great man, if you wiE, is 
this towering, sombre, star-beguiled Wallenstein; but yet the dark 
red background of the Thirty Years’ War throws out no more striking 
or picturesque figure, obscurely great and wholly romantic, than that 
of the lordly chieftain who served Austria and the Church so well ; 
and who, when he tried to serve higher things, fell beneath the blows 
of the assassin, and remains, even in death, so awful, so gloomy, and 
so g^nd. # 


H. ScHiixz Wilson. 
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THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 


‘ A sucscESSioN af unexpected events over which we have had no coil-* 
troj, and which we had done our best to avert, has compelled na to 
enter Egypt singlehanded, to occupy its capital and principal towns 
wiili an English force, and to undertake the restoration of a sdAled 
Government.’ 

It is thus that Lord Dufferin, in his despatch to Lord Granville, 
dated the 6th of February, accounts for the presence of the English 
in Egypt, and he makes it the point of departure for his great report. 
Nearly a year has passed away since the outcome of those ‘ unexpected 
events over which we had no control’ compelled the British Govern- 
ment to intervene in Egypt ; nearly nine months have passed since 
Tel-el-Kebir was taken and the Egyptian rebellion broken. It may 
be useful as well as interesting to examine what the English in Egypt 
have done in the interval, what progress has been made towards the 
establishment of a settled government there, and what guarantees, or 
rather what probabilities, there are, for the keeping of internal peace 
in the future. 

It is not necessary for this purpose to analyse the causes which 
led to our intervention. Those causes are still fresh in the public 
memory, and are to be found stated at length in the Blue Books be- 
longing to last Bessie^, Enough to say that, with the express consent 
of most of the European Powers, and with the quasi-acquiescence of 
France, England decided to restore order in the valley of the Nile, 
and to accept those undoubted responsibilities which such a demsion 
entailed upon her. And here it is right to my at the outset, that no- 
thing could have been more hearty or more thorough than the accept 
tance by nearly all the Great Powers of the fmi aec&mpli 
English occupation, or the recognition by them of the rights cesf#^ 
latiye to the occupation. Germany, Austria, Bussia, may he saM to 
have agreed in ad vance to that scheme of reorganisation wMoh the 
EngB^, in the exercise of their discretion^ and in actual possession 
of the country I should deem best. Italy, if at hrst less ungrudging 
than the pthpr three, ended by frankly aoeepting the situation. It 
was France only that showed how much she had been wounded in her 
self-esteem by the ultimate result of her own non-lnteryention p^cy 
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It in» dilSoo^liidb^f for iiAr to «ooi^ Ulo 
logie of foots, fifoe kad pMkops a&tii»^ot«d o difforoot mult 
Ambits resistimee, mi baldly road j for tbo surprise wkiisfo the 

litter collapse of the reheUiim afoer T^<^]*Kebir ivas Aht her* Bid^ 
however that maj he, she cdauned, after specifically xunoiiiidi^ her 
pnstfoe x%ht to intervene with us, after refusing to hear any part of 
the burden of the war, to he rej^ced exactly in the same poiation 
she had occupied in Egypt before the massacre of the 11th of June. 
She interpreted our assurances that our ol^'oct in intervening was to 
restore the atatua quo ante, to mean that we would neither add to, 
nor subtract from, the condition of things as it existed at the thna 
when that very condition of things provoked the rebellion, or p^- 
mitted it to break out. It was this feeling that led to the Motion 
which made itself felt last November and December in the relations 
between France and England, in spite of earnest endeavours on both 
sides to avoid it ; it is the consciousness of opportunity lost and of 
having no one to blame but themselves for the fact, that still tinges 
with a slight bitterness the intercommunications of English and 
French on the affairs of Egypt. Fortunately this feeling and this 
slight bitterness are minimised almost to vanishing point among the 
English and French colonies in Egypt. Men who before the war bad 
become intimately associated by work, by the courtesies of social life, 
and by the inspiration of a common duty, found no reason for 
changing in the smallest degree their attitude, official or social^ the 
one towards the other. Kesponsible, reflecting Frenchmen, in every 
international administration in Cairo, though naturally and pardon* 
ably sore at the conduct of their own Government in placing them 
invidiously towards their English colleagues, had too much good sense 
and good feeling to charge upon those colJeagues the results of a 
situation which they had not made. From the moment when that 
which was never doubtful to Englishmen who knew the intenticms of 
their Government, became matter of certainty^ to the French, viz. 
that save the already defunct Control, there was no design on foot to 
give preponderance to English functionaries, the relations of the 
Anglo-French administrators became closer than before. 

Of irresponsible, * rash bavin wits ’ who exist in the French as in 
all other communities, there were, and there remain, some who might 
have been taken for lions had they not called attention to themselves 
b^ispeaking. These, by curiously virulent articles and speeches^ in 
wbii^ are dmounoed ideas and intentions apocryffoally ascribed to 
pmfide AlMoni but actually having place only in the imagination of 
thevMters, endeavour in their press and in the antarooms of ministers, 
to stir np Anglophobia among Europeans and Egyptians alike. But 
they are disoredited and disavowed by tbdr om #iser 
to whom th^ excess of zeal is an annoyance, and not a servioe. 
the whole it may be dO'Ubted wheth^^conBtdmd% 
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tlM fiensitiveaiSBfl ei ihe iia(lio» merae^ 
poili^ifr to my oountry to have acoepted the<slia»g9 whkit 
plai^ iA llg^^ more saagoammit^ and good hiimoiir to 
Frcneli have accepted the facts acoomplished ia Egjfpt withoiit tour 
top« M« Dud^e closed a digaiied letter to to Freaeh tolbamdor 
ia Loadoxi om to 4th of January by sayiug tot to British 
meat ‘nous met daas I’obLigation de repreadre ea aotre 

liberty d*aetioB« Quelque regret que nous m ^roavioas^ nous 
acoeptoiift la situation qui nous est faite.’ Thus much the Fraach 
Govemiaent ; while on the other hand a very able .Frenchman^ who 
knows Egypt well, said to other day, openly and without contradiction, 
that he believed it far better that the necesBary interv^tion should 
have been wrought by England alone, and that a dual occupation would 
have led fatally to a dual misunderstanding. Certain it is, tot had 
there been a joint occupation our relations with France would not 
have been so satisfactory as they are in fact to-day. It may be said, 
theretoe, that so far as the European nations are concerned, Grermany, 
Austria, Eussia, and Italy are content to await the results of the 
presence of to English in Egypt, and that France, in spite of some 
chagrin, seeing the non-aggressive attitude of England, is willing to 
accept the situation, reserving to herself the right to criticise and, as 
in the case of the suppression of the Control, to protest against our 
action. This is, under the circumstances, all that we can reasonably 
wish, and w© must not be too thin-skinned in receiving criticism 
when we consider how purely experimental are the projects of reform 
we have in hand, how uncertain are most of the factors with which 
our caksulations for reorganisation must be made. 

If this be the spirit of the European Powers concerned in ‘ the 
restoration of a settled Government’ in Egypt, in what light do the 
Egyptians themselves regard the people who have come among them 
with a determination at least to try to benefit them, determined also 
that until feir trial shall have been made of honest attempts to give 
them ^poMMesl and administrative life, neither enemy from without 
nor rebel hrom witMn shall spoil the only chance Egypt has had of 
becoming a nation since the time of the Persian conquest ? This 
question leads directly to another, ‘ Who are the Egyptians?’ For 
the purpoBea of the present mquiiy it is enough to say tot broadly 
speaking they comprise about 700,000 Copts, who are oommonij 
regarded as to sole survivors of the ancient EgypUan pec^e ; 
400,t>00 Bedc\nn8, made up of hfty tribes ‘ divided from each oth^ 
by petty jealousies end long existing feuds ; ’ about 4,000,000 lellahin, 
the deacendants of the hewers of wood and drawers of water to con- 
querors who date from thirty centuries ; and about 30,000 men and 
women of Osmanli origin. 

Now to Copts ask only equality before the law^aad that toedom 
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truly says, * tliare ii^oiia^'eUgknig telasaiiee iu £^pt ttmu m ipauy 
OhiiBtxau States.’ Xbay eootiijbr tlie English as mom Hkely than any 
pthats to grant l^;al o(|aality, asyd as certain tonaaintain theiu 
in thak ^eedom of worship : so that, without ha^ng any 
for us for otlr own sakes, they would gladly see us even pennafiently 
settled in the country^ The Eedouins, so far as their power to help 
or to thwart k concerned, n^ strupk out of the calcuilation. 
They may dislike us rather more than they dislike their old 
the Osmanlis, but it is merely a question of degree. The neqessity 
for keeping them in subjection by force of arms, or by the insidious 
and more effectual process of giving their sheikhs reservations within 
the civilised pale, must fall upon any Government ruling from Cairo; 
and this necessity is fully recognised in Lord Dufferin’s despatches. 
The approval or disapproval by the Bedouins of any plans of reorgani-^ 
sation in Egypt proper must be alike indifferent to the Cairene 
Government. 

What, then, about the fellahin ? Will they be glad of the English 
in Egypt? They could not answer if asked, for the simple reason 
that they do not know ; they have no general opinion, and no means 
of forming one. Moreover, although constituting, as they do, five- 
sixths of the population, they have politically no sort of interest in 
it. So long as they are allowed to cultivate their plot, so long as 
they are not robbed of their hardly earned piastres by cn'd/re aup^n&wr 
or by the exactions of local korbagh-wielders, above all so long as 
they are not dragged off by the conscription for the army, the fellahin 
do not trouble themselves about who is ruling in Cairo. Whether it 
be Ahmed, or Mustepha, or the Viceroy of India who is king, to t^em 
is the same, provided their personal desiderata are secured to them. 
It could ha^ly be otherwise. Lord Dufferin says that ‘ from- the 
commencement of the historical era the valley of the Nile baa been 
ruled by foreigners, and i^ inhabitants domineered over by ali^ 
races. Nor do its annals indicate an epoch when the ‘^justice” 
of the country was not corrupt, its administration oppressive, and the 
indigenous population emotioual, obsequious, and submissive/ How 
can children of the slaves of the ancient Egyptians, of the Pei55ia%. 
Greek, Eoman, and Saracen conquerors of Egypt, suddenly quicken 
into patriots ? Whence should these hereditary bondsmen draw the 
instiiiots of political life ? What may be done for them and wi^ 
them in the future is the great problem of the day in Egyf^. Ulti- 
mately they are excessively interesting ; bpt in the meantime they 
remahi what centuiies of s^fdom have made them,, in a climate 
which deadens energy, saps the robuster qualities of the mind, and 
leaves Hae people unaHe to comprehend even — ^witness the late rebel- 
meaning of tlie Byronic aphorism, that they who woidd be 
kee ^themselves must strike the blow/ Whatever is 
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€iiii we must be oouteut if, afler some yeaie of eodHnutie^ 
we believe to be wdl^idoing, we give rise in the fellah’s-Mnd t6 ibe 
ieeliiig wh^ in tbe Maltese proverb^ tb&t *the English 

are bad enough, but all tbe other nations are worse ; * whilst W^e taust 
certainly be prepared to turn a deaf ear to objections to measutes, in 
themselves excellent, but which would be resisted strenuously if their 
adoption involved the smallest sacrifice— especially of money— non the 
part of the beneficiaries. If the dictum of an eminent Egyptian 
statesman be well founded, that the English are Tuidcs with the faculty 
of Justice added, then our course iu Egypt is clear as regards the ‘ 
fellahs We shall get him ruled on the paternal principle, as the 
Turk has ruled him in the past, without paying too much heed to 
the expressions of his inherent childishness, at the same time that we 
substitute in dealing with him the principle and practice of even 
justice for the hard logic of the korbagb, and seek to put law in the 
place of the caprice of a harsh and selfish fkther. It may be that so, 
bit by bit, the fellah may learn self-respect, may acquire a notion of 
a duty towards his neighbour, towards his family, towards the animals 
he now tortures, and perhaps towards the State. In any case he has 
everything to gain, and can lose nothing by such efforts as are making 
in his behalf. 

It thus appears, if we are to throw out of account the likes and 
dislikes to us and our measures of Copts, Bedouins, and fellahin, that 
we have only to reckon with the Osmdnli of different degrees who 
have found a home in the country. Fractioally this is so. Of course, 
under the title Osmanli are included all subjects of the Bultau-— 
Boumeliaus, Albanians, CixcasBians, Amauts, Armenians, Cahdiots, 
Cypriota, and tbe Test, These are tbe ^iominant races ; with the^e 
akMe, €of all practical purposes, is it worth while to count, out of all 
the native population. And what is their attitude ? Take the 
greatest Osmanli in Egypt to begin with, and of him Lord Dafferfn 
saysi 

The Ihrinoe now sitting on tbe Khedivial ;hrone represent, at all eyentSitbe 
prmdjpe of autonomous government, of hereditary succession, and commercial in- 
depetdence. . , , Well versed in history , and alive tC the progres^i . of ~dvrats, he is 
isdiaposed either to daim or exerdse the arUtrary powers ofvm (Mental antOOrat. 
Haiuag conacienfion^^ at heart ^e welfare of his people, he iawUlkig tc aocord 
them such a measure of constitutional privileges as U^r hac^wfud condition 
entitles them to demand. 

Of Chdrif Pashp, who comes next In impoitaiMe, it shbitid be 
remMbeied tlmti pm^^OemanH^^^^ be, he kts ^ years fdire- 

Bee4 meie to the peoldiet 
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ppwer whieb Mobiiix^ Ali, in bis geiienlioDy in 

himself and handed on M h^ dencendanta. odUiiigiDes in the 
Mnkfcry, and his lieutenanta in the pxovinoes, must Mae«iei!% act 
in aooofdaifte with hie policy^ whioh ie auffieiently broad ta aJdow of 
his ai^aittlng among the numhei' of the Oahinetj at least one l yw”- of 
undoubtedly idlah origin. 

For the Osmanli outmde the circle of Governxnent^ they may be 
divided into two claasesy whereof the smaller is made up of Pa^ae and 
Beys^ non-resident on their estates, having no oohesion amongst them- 
selves, wanting in organising power, and animated only by a desire to 
retain their rank, their feddans, and their position in presence of a fmee 
which once their fathers controlled, but which they themselves can no 
longer stem. As a political power they are played out. They are 
naturally laudatorea tempoHa aoti, they disbelieve in any but the old 
relation between the governors and the governed, and they would un- 
doubtedly for choice use the same means for compelling submission as 
their fathers used before them. But they are, comparatively speaking, 
without influence, their ideas belong to a past half-centufy, and their 
fate is probably to be swallowed op in the quicksands of their own 
tbrifUessnesB, and in the inevitable upheaval of the people beneath 
them. They will not approve, but they will not resist, the progress of 
reform. The larger number of Osmauli in Egypt comprises men who 
are or have been in the army, wekils or directors of estates, foremen of 
field and corvee labourers, farm hinds, the taskmasters, if you please, 
of the Egyptian feiiahin. Many of this class are admirable fulfillers of 
their duty, carrying on work bjthe power of their personal character, 
without having recourse to brutal measures, which, however, both 
leader and follower knew were, till lately, in the baekgromd, Obbem, 
no doubt, leas imbued with tire power of command, made up for tJaeiw 
own defects by unsparing use of korbagh and bastinado, much as 
masters in English schools used to conceal their own ignorance of the 
art of teaching by free use of birch and cane, and as commanders of 
English ships till a ooxuparatively recent date used to award flogging 
by oatrO*-nine tails for offences ail too disproportionate to the punidi- 
ment. 

Bfit the number of this class of Osmanli is too restricted to adtmit 
of their constitutiiig a danger to statesmen ooeupied in measuies Ihr 
the good the nsEtion nt huge, rather than of a smaU class wiUdii 
it, and it is inr^ibabb that sons and grandsons dT those who con- 
quered Egypt with Mohammed Ali, will ultimately be eont^t to 
throw in their lot eomidetely with the Inferior raoe, helping by that 
veryacttorai»eaiMliin«^k^^ - 

If the ^pc^mg obseriations be well foimded^ it wmdd seem th^ 
tbe Ei#i«h hi helm 
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affairs, to possess their souls in patience on the snl^t, and n^ to 
expect aiMnistrative miracles, or the sudden rte of order, justice, 
and tneHiod out of the opposites. We have at presell a pap^ con- 
stitution, and a number of excellent plans in embryo for working 
that constitution, but neither the proposers of reform nor their sup- 
porters, native Or foreign, profess any convietion about success* They 
work in hope, but are not forgetftil of the enormous vis irmtm they 
will have to overcome, of the interests of which their reforms will be 
Subversive, of the delays which divans are so clever in maMng endless^ 
of the effect of apathy promoted by the climate, and of the infiu^ce 
of the cu^ 5ono class, who sooner or later will be certain to make 
themselves felt. It is precisely the knowledge that these things exist 
vrhieh gives a touch of despair now and again to some of the most 
hopefol and promising parts of Lord Duflferin’s report. 

We ate accustomed in writing and speaking of things Eaatem to 
refer to baksheesh, injustice, brutal treatment of prisoners, korbagh, 
and abuses of power, as if the East had a monopoly of them, and as 
though the like bad never been seen in the West. It may not be 
amiss to remember, while setting about the task of taking the motes 
out of our Eastern brother's eye, that the time is not so remote when 
considerable sized beams were to be found in the eyes of our own 
body politic, when even judicial olEces were bargained for and sold, 
when votes in the House of Commons were given for a cash considera- 
tion, when the only way to get business done in a public ofoce was 
that which we rightly condemn in Egypt to-dayj and when the ferocity 
of oiir laws was only equalled by the horrors of our prisons. 

If we go beck only to the banning of the centtwy^^nd ^mpare 
our state then with what exists ha Egypt now, the b^ime rm 
parhicn k distinctly in favour of Egypt. On our sids^lf ^bak^ieesh’ 
is the question, we find the Treasurer of the Kavy forming out to his 
dwU private profit the large sums ptfolk money ontio^^ to his 
keeping; we find judiciarofficers doing the -seme thing wkh osgard 
to suitors- money in their hands ; we find a public aceouitent with a 
sSlavy Of 1,000Z. a year, shovt in his oa^ by no ieso^thsfU fi64,590L ; 
we find a Chief Justice of England apptfinting himself ^ to be lief 
deik to his own court, paying IhO' of thowork^ and 

pocketing 7, TOOL a year, the fees appertaiUhig to Hie post. We find 
in TfilO siUecUre offices which co^ ^e eoU!^ dOO^OODL a^ywar, we 
find one man dmwtng ti 
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, 1834 eould a E»ieoeaslul alfcack I 96 oa ^»:0fiio!» af Usbar ia the 
irifih Court of Chaaeerj^ which brou^t over 34801. a year to the 
holder of it. There Wim patent oUcee existiaig in Eajgland ia 1843 
wMcL ha^ endured siuoe Charles the Beeoad, and one ^t^datod frcHoo. 
H^ary the SeooiaMi. The whole administrative wm oor«* 

ruptei by these and like things. 

In denouneing the Egyptian ‘korbagh * we ought tomodeiateour 
language, though not our resolution, when we find that It was only 
in 1816 we made the discovery at home <hat ‘the paaishment of 
public whipping of female offenders has been found to be ines^iedient,* 
and that the pillory has been found ‘ not fully to answer the purpose 
for which it was intended.* How long ia it since fiogging was disused 
in onr army and navy ? Do we not still have recourse, and r%htly 
so, to ‘korbagh* when garotters are proved guilty^ or when in- 
corrigible convicts knock in a warder’s head with a shovel? 

We comment on the injustice which the procedure, neaijf as 
much as the personal corruption, produces in Egyptian courts, and it 
is vehemently necessary to do so. But we should not at the same 
time forget the iniquities which within this generation were com- 
mitted in our own Courts of Chancery, and of which traces still linger 
about our Bankruptcy Courts. 

These facts from our own history might be added to almost in- 
definitely. They are recapitulated here, with no intention oertainly 
to cavil at the inaugurators of reforms which have been undmtaken 
in Egypt, and which are essential to its very existence, but solely to 
bespeak the largest charity in dealing with the subject, and to warn 
the English public that if centuries were required to bring our awn 
institutions, political, judicial, and administrative, to the point they 
have actually attained, they must not be surprised if the Egyptian 
Constitution gets but slowly into working order, and if even there 
should be many failures in the realisation of schemes intended for the 
benefit of Eg^^ Nay, more, any attempt to engraft arbitiarily or 
capricaou^y into the E^ptian mind English nineteenth eentuiy Ideas 
of govcmment suitable to mi old and tried community of 
Eaxotis, will inevitaldy faib It is clear that Lord Dufferin was pmie^ 
trateid with this ecmvktion from ^le moment he had taken a ganemi 
mow of the Egyptian situation, and throughout the elabovattott of 
his rc^port ha sevmr lost censciougness of the &ot. 

EsgUshihaii when be speaks of a Ckmstitution has a <Hm peveeption 
t^ he owes hie own liberty of speech and of acUim to ^MUinents 
whieh he has mom often iieazd of than read, called MagpaaCIharta^ t^ 
Bill of Bights, the Act for Habeaa (ks^us, and t|id Act of Setttommti 
By a oon^udeaiM. has#n 0 so 

well for Mm aiid hm 
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This being the case as stated by Lord Dutferin himself, Hcurn- 
bent uppn us, in discharge of the responsibility we have assumed, not 
only to 8€jt up such machinery as promises best to.give reasonable 
government, but ourselves to superintend the working of it till we 
can bone^y tnwt it to go of itselSf. Nothing would be more unfeir 
to lie ^gyptisms themselves, to say nothing ot the large Europe 
intoeatjs involved, thwi for us to make E^pt apre^nt of institutions 
c^oulat^ |or her good, but wluch she does not yet understand, and 
th^ on, the pre^xt of expense, of leaving Egypt to the Egyptians, or 
of any pther cry, withdrawing from the country. We should simply 
be ijDsuripg ^ure of the machinery, a worse state than the first for 
the^piedive and his Authority, and the renewal of disorder after 
having deprived the rulers of their own peculiar means of quelling or 
preventing if. So long as a suffioient British force remains in the 
coinxtryji its mere presence will guarantee a fair trial for the political 
expei^im^ts about to be made, and the people of all classes, knowing 
th^ ^this, force is there, will be the more disposed to hear and to heed 
thq advici^. which the responsible agents of England superintending 
the refonns, may ^d it necessary to give. There is no doubt that 
in fhe present crippled statie of Egyptian finance, worsened as that 
S^te ^has, become through the insistance oh new loans to pay ihe 
Alex^diria indemniti^, instead of allowing the Groverhment to 
su^nd,temporaiily amortisation of existing debt, those expenses of 
the , occupation .phich are reasonably attributed to the Egyptian 
treasury, constitute a serious additional burden. But the charge 
must be borne, unless chaos is to come again, and that naan would 
be bold .^hp should a date for the safe withdrawal of the whole 
of the oipcupying force. 

It h^ heen said that the Egyptkn army, under Sirdar Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and modelled ’ police and gendarmerie, under Baker 

Pasha, will render unnecessary the retention of a British force. Possibly 
this may eventually be so, but to say that the Egyptian troops and 
poUce can help forward the building of the new institutions, or give 
the same guarantee for progress as an English force, is to msunder- 
stand whole question. Even now, incomplete as is the organic 
tion of native army and police, the two Ibrees are probably Strong 
enough to suppress any actual rising in the country, and it is to the 
csedibef the gen d a rmer ie that the robbers aad assa^lpi who a fef 
xfionths dnoe teidfiad the villages and made the roads unsafe, have 
ceased to induce thdir propensities. The native levies are meant as 
terrors to evil doers, but the Brit^ force is the encbdmgi^eht oT 
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As a whole thej do.jioti ^q^erste^id t^em, they 
the reforms will give them* .and though re(»>giusing^^ 
somethinil? would rather do less than more. The xiiew^ J!ia^^ it 
succeed^ must do so by the united and sustmned efiM»a )af &» 
Europeans, notably of the English, and of those enlig^teiiedr^M 
high-minded Egyptians, amongsb whom Lord Bufferin 
Easha firsL It is indisputable ^at such men shotdd tl^ 

anoomplishment of their worh, a solid material backing, to . 

them to overcome the ignorance, the selfishness, the disUim oi 
change whatever, on the part of the majority. They have all tim 
moral support which the Khedive himself can give them, they haaiO 
the consciousness of a good cause, and they have the resolutioit to 
succeed* But, difficult as it may be for Englishmen who Jbavo Jtot 
been closely associated with EaBtems to understand, it is no less a 
fact that effort in the East wbicb rests on moral support only^^ia stiB-s 
born; and the effort maker who has no visible power behi^hte is 
like one that beats the air. He may e^diaust his own stzer^^ais) 
break bis own heart, but he wOl make no impression whatever 
people in whose interest he is working. The force which br^ce tjie^ 
fellah power in revolt last September is the only power .capable of 
guaranteeing the e^^ecution of those changes which are indlspmnialdia 
to prevent? the repetition of that revolt, and to secure to tb«: couptQt 
those permanent advantages for which so many sacrifices have been, 
made, l^ot till the whole programme of reform has been weaate^ 
and found in its ultimate shape to work by itself, will it be wmuat 
even fair to withdraw the manifest signs of the power which set rthe 
reforms going,, and is responsible to Egypt and to all ,Europa<4dr 
their efficacy. ^ ^ 

The dkinte^rested character of the English intervention, if not 
believed in by some of the European Towers, was for a long time 
disbelieved in by ad EgyptienB, except the Khedive and a few of Ms 
iminedinte advisem. trading classes and in the baiwaip, 

among aE who had sufltod by the late disturbances or who bed m^ 
thing to lose by a repetition of them, there was a majority who he^pfid. 
that the inteiyention, meant annexati<m, as being the best eecn^y 
possible against rude external interference with the pursuhb 9C |plxi. 
The power of the Khedive had been insufficient to prevent or to 
pae xebeilion, and the makers pf fortunes and the indifferent 
politics were ready to accept us a manifestation of the frill of Alh|h» 
the establishment of the rule under which mEltoiui 

Mussulmans in India lived and throve. They not 
the existence side by side, of ,the power of Khedive ai^ ^ 
power of the English, and they could not believe^-Ofen now 
. 4 B 2 
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not eicpMn it to themselves— that the English power was identical 
with th^ of their own soverei^. It required acts like tibe suppres- 
siffil ;^e irresponsible but all-powerfiil l>ual Control, ahd the 
stthllil^tion of a single, responsible, financial adviser who might be 
of ai^ nationality, and whose powers #ere curtailed within the limits 
of a servant of the Khedive, to convince the E^ptian worfd that we 
were capable of self-denial and of disinterestedness. Another proof 
was given in the demolition of the scandal involved in the organisa- 
tion, or rather in the reverse of it, charged with the execution of the 
Cada^ral Survey. The costliness of this department was only equalled 
by its inOfficacy, and there was probably no European administration 
in the country worse regarded by the Egyptians than this one. They 
detests its objects, which they supposed to be the prep^tion of 
bases on which to enable Grovernment to raise the land-tax, they 
objected to the inquisitive character of its procedure, they ridiculed 
its cost, and there was no patent benefit to any one from its working. 

People only moderately acquainted with, the condition of Egypt 
cannot fail to recognise the necessity that exists for making a 
thorough and trustworthy survey of the country, and a righteous 
valuation of the land. There are com lands which pay the highest 
imposable tax ; there are cotton and sugar lands which pay no more 
than the tax levied on la^d newly brought under cultivation ; there 
are lands which years ago were taken from their owners for railways 
and canals, but for which the descendants of those owners still have 
to pay land-tax, in accordance with the superannuated register of 
assessment; there are lands which for years have been cultivated, but 
for Which no tax whatever is paid, because not borne on the same 
register, ^nd because the eye of local authority has been adroitly 
turned away from them. But admitted the necessity, there was 
every motive for doing the work quickly, cheaply, and in a manner 
Uie least to ruffle those who were going to be found out. The 
machinery provided under the dual international system was so 
constructed as to ensure the non-attainment of these desiderata, and 
the destruction of it, and the substitution of a practical, simple, 
efficacious system, in accordance with Mr. Gibson’s proposals, was 
one of the most popular as well as most important portions of Lord 
Bufferings work in Egypt. 

Among the agenda already approved in prineiple is a thorough 
qvmrbaul of the public works and irrigation ministry, which 8h<Juld 
indiude guarantees for the proper supply of water throughout the 
existing canal system, the effectual cleansing of all alimentary canals, 
the honest distribution of the water, and the regulation and improve- 
ment of the corvid and its work. Till these things are done atd 
^ablisbed on some, sound basis, the one field for Egyptian industry, 
the one source of Egyptian national wealth, stands in jeopardy. It 
tteiit be made impossible for thousands of iscres of good land to be 
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take bril;^ &om other piopriotors to five thdr grouxui ,a supei^ 
abondaoee of the precioxMi fimd. Above aU» the existing arrange- 
ments for public corv^ labour must be swept awaj, and an entirely 
uew'sys, tern inaugurated. Some eighteen months ago^ in thisj^view, 
a deacrijition taken from life was given of a corvde at work. Mr. 
YiUiers Stuart^ who has travelled as an independent and. disinterested 
witness of things as they are in Egypt for several years past, has 
recently furnished another. The two accounts are in substance 
identical. Both testify to the rottenness of the principle on wMch 
the corvSables are called out, to the physical inability of the larg^ 
part to perform hard work of any kind, to the neglect to provide 
shelter at night, or suflScient food by day, for the miserable folk, to 
the absence of any appliance whatever — even a shovel — to assist them 
in digging out with their hands and flinging to the top of a high 
bank, the wet mud and slime in which the men often stand up to 
their waists. 

Actually in process of framing is a carefully considered plan for 
putting civil and criminal justice within the reach of the natives. 
Those who did not know already how great was the necessity for this, 
may learn it from Lord Bufferin, whose deliberate judgment is that 
‘ perhaps the native courts were never ||pre imbecile and corrupt 
than they are at present.’ Under these circumstances the represent 
tative of the English in Egypt induced the Khedive to issue a 
Commission, presided over by Fakry Pasha, Minister of Justice, and 
of which Nubar Pasha, the founder of the mixed tribunals, was a 
member, to examine in what way the irregular proceedings of the 
provincial governors and their lieutenants in matters "Criminal, and 
the still more curious proceedings of Cadis and Muftis in matters 
civil, could be remedied. The result will be the establishment of 
eight new centres of justice, with a suitable number of native 
judges and one European judge in each. This staff is considered 
enough to allow of quasi-circuit business for the regions lying around 
the new centre itself, and at least one Court of Appeal will review 
sentences, even in criminal cases, from the courts below. The Inter- 
national Tribunals of first instance and appeal are not touched by 
the measure, nor will they in any way interfere with the new courts 
which are for the trial of causes between native and native. A strong 
c^e however is ma(}e out in Lord Dufferin’s report, for granting to 
the International Tribunes criminal jurisdiction, and so taking 
away the scandal which exists under present circumstance in the 
withdrawal to the consulates of all cases of crime or delict on the 
^rt of foreigners, instead of allowing them to be judged by a regular 
tribunal acting in the name of the country injured by the crime 
committed. * , 

Time has been found to examine some of the ever-recmrtng 
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apfnavli^ asid m&a. set already in motitm, whmby it is^Jbcped to 
ihe j^te Domain Loan in eight yeam^ and ao not only to 
^get lid of an nnwieldy adminisiawtioni hut to disIxibiiSh aumpg 
^vate cidtivators t^iiose vast aggregations of land in the hands of 
one finnily whiidi took place during the reign of Ismail Pmha. 

Probably by the time these words come before the public, the 
immmiity hitherto enjoyed by foreigners from persmial taxation will 
have oefHsed to be. A draft decree, abolishing it, was already in 
Ohdiif Pasha’s portfolio last year^ and would then have become law, 
had not the overthrow of his ministry by Mahmoud Sami, and the 
aubsequent ascendency of Ahmed Arabi, adjourned the thmg indefi- 
nltelji It has been resumed, and with the promulgation of the 
decree wdl disappear all inequality of European and Egyptian in 
matters of taxation. 

Oenaidering that not nine months have yet passed since Tel-el- 
Kebir, and considering the extraordinary difficulties of the situation, 
the work accomplished up to the present time is large in quantity 
and good in quality. More, very much more, remains behind. 
Them is prison reform, tiire is re-assessment of taxation, there is 
the Soudan question^ there will ere long be a Nile barrage question, 
there is the Slave-trade question, and much besides. But these are 
f(x future consideration. Men’s minds and hands are full of what 
has already been set going, and the English in Egypt, who are 
responsllde for the results, have their work cut out before them. 

Mad it lieen possible that they should have worked at their task 
under the guidance of the great political electrician who has 
galvanised into unwonted movement the whole Egyptian body 
politic during the last six months, that would have been the best 
asstuanoe of tbeir success. The master magician can best wield his 
own wand, and when he waved it here, the, spirits, native and 
foreign, yielded to his influence. 

But amce the architect and the builder cannot apparently in this 
case be eombiiied in one, the sponsors for the new Egyptian constitu- 
tioii niiist but redouble tbeir exertions. They must do mere than 
deserve success, they must command it. Difficult as the task 
undoubtedly is^ and great as will be the amount of patience required 
. in its mcecution^ there is no reason fm taking other than a ffivourable 
idew o|,'^ prospect. We can count absolutely on the fuUest sup- 
port the Kh^ve can give in our eflbrts to ccmsolidate his power, 
we can count upon the honour and the integrity of his Piimi 
Miniateri and upon the ability of those he may appoint as fellow 
workers idth us. But it cannot be too earnestly repeated, before 





this aiiicle^ #i6 EagHsh in E^fypt must also be able to 
eoimt on tbe moral soppovt of Ibdbr comt^^ at bome» and upon 
the material gaaaantee afibrded the presfnee of the small army 
of ocenpation in Egypt, if they are to have a fair chance of snccess 
in wmrking out one of the most interesting as well as important 
politicalfexperiments of modem times. 

Fbai^cis W. Rowsbll* 

. -■ ■■ . % '-J ^ 


Caird, ki^l4, 1883. 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PUBLIC 
OPINION, 

The Association for the Total Suppression of White Hats I The 
Anti^Flower-in-the-Button-Hole League I The Society for the Abo- 
lition of G^reen-Tea Drinking I The Association for the Bestriction 
of Glove-Fastenings to One Button ! The Local Option Snuff Con- 
federation I Why not ? White hats are extravagant wear. The flower 
in the button-hole is a daily shilling spent that might be deposited in 
a savings bank. Green tea has a baneful effect on the nervous system. 
Nay, we have yet to settle whether or no tea of every kind is not in- 
jurious to the human system; and whether it would not be well to 
start a Hot-Water Alliano% We may not be far off the application 
of local option to the tea dealer and the coffee merchant. More than 
one button to the fastening of the glove is wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. Snuff-taking is a dirty and an unhealthy habit. For each 
and all of these associations the moralist might easily find a raison 
d^Ure ; and for each and all he would be able, in the present temper 
of the public, to obtain powerful committees, patrons, presidents and 
vice-presidents, auditors, treasurers, honorary secretaries, and the rest 
of the familiar machinery used by the imposing body of hobby-riders 
and zealous conductors of other people’s business, who are active in 
every part of the Empire. Many of these busybodies are earnest 
and amiable citizens, anxious to do their little best towards hastening 
us on the way to the millennium ; but some, and not a few, are vain, 
self-seeking, narrow-minded, and mischievous persons, who would 
submit the length of their neighbour’s whiskers^ to the majority of 
their fellow-parishioners, provided they got a prominent place in the 
conduct of the transaction. The Busybody’s Handbook has yet to be 
written ; but the materials for such a work are already abundant, aed 
would repay methodical treatment. Rules might be laid down for 
forming committees, for getting meetings together, for obtaining 
g^tpitous publicity, and for raising subscriptions. Lists of public men 
who delight in chair-taking, of foolish notabilities who keep their 
pockets unbuttoned, and of ever-ready movers and of 

resolutions who delight to figure in reports, would be usafuL The 
way to approach members ^ Parliament, and, above all, the arts of 
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petitiao^xaising 1)^ fully dwelt upon. Tbe maQu&cture of 

piiblie opuuon remained loi^ in its but it has made extra* 

ordimuy strides of late yei^ the time is ripe fm: a book on 

aU the branches of the subject. 

It is a highly interesting and suggestive one, worthy the close 
attenticb of legislators as well as of the puUic. Since public opinion 
has become the motive power by which ministries are sustained and 
overthrown ; since legislation answers to it as the. electric bell answers 
to the pressure of a button ; it is important to mark how this domi- 
nant force may be created, induenced, or directed. It is manufactm^d 
on a large scale by machines of various kinds, as nicely adjusted as 
the Jacquard loom. The industry supports hosts of * hands,* The 
heads of the manufacturing firms are very busy and cunning ones. 
They can adapt their wheels within wheels to the formation of all 
sorts of opinions. James Hannay used to tell a story of a speculative 
printer, who called upon him one morning to propose that they should 
start a new religion together. Hannay was to be the stump orator 
and the high priest, while the printer was to get the audiences and 
congregations together, hire the chapels, print the pamphlets, organise 
hands of disciples, ‘ and,’ the speculator added triumphantly, ‘ I thmk, 
Mr. Hannay, you can depend upon me for the posters; you knowl 
printed Jullien’s.’ The printer was mortified by Hannay’s refi»U 
but, in the heyday of Chartism, returned to the author of Biscuits 
and Grog, whose genius he worshipped, to submit a scheme he had 
framed for blowing up Westminster Bridge by penny subscriptions. 
In hitter disappointment that he could not establish himself as a 
manufacturer of public opinion, Hannay’s worshipper ultimately de- 
stroyed himself in his printing office. He was before his time. In 
these days he would have found ample employment for his printing 
presses and his power of underliand organisation. 

The manufacturers of public opinion are a scientific body, ope- 
rating by fixed laws, each according to his opportunities and capa- 
cities. ‘ The man of many door-plates ’ may be taken as one of the 
heads of his trade. He is an expert of the highest skill, who can 
manipulate the various agencies or engines by which public opinion 
is made* To-day he is making up religious opinion in favour of 
impecunious bishops ; to-morrow he will be preparing a crusade 
against the dangeix>us practice of eating peas with the knife, and 
^prtifying his agents with startling statistics ; and the next day he will 
be engrossed by plans for rousing the country to demand the total 
suppression of the sale of new bread, as harmful to tbe public health ; 
and before the week closes we shall find his energies concentrated 
upon the British Beadles’ Recreation Society. He occupies a house 
of many offices, with a couple of spacious hoard-rooms. He has a 
few pale clerks, who are generally bent over cofiies of the Post Office 
Directory, or beariug hags, crammed with circulars, to tbe Peat 
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aie otberg employed eirtside^^blleBtore'forthe 
to H6tf^ lioleetation Society and other kindted insiitutionB^ of iii1il6h 
be id the jgfiridiftg spirit. The aristocracy, down to the last-cfieAted 
mnnidpal knight, is at Ms beck and call ; for be kndiTO oTery pil^ 
man% "Vidnerable points^ and directs Ms appeMs ac»ordin^/ ^ The 
Earl who will have innch pleasnre in becoinMg president of 
^Btiadles’ Eecreatioa Society^ would not give a groat to ’ the Mpi^- 
cunions bishops. He chose a dyspeptic Irish baron for the 
"manslrip of his Stale Bread Association, and landed him by letum Of 
post. He has his benevolent treasurer always on hand. And a Very 
astute Christian this same treasurer is, being a banker as well as a 
philanthropist. The funds of the charities for which he is respon- 
sible are paid into his bank. The transaction is excellent Ml round. 
It is good for the souls of the donors, satisfactory to the committee 
and manager of the charity, and a solace, to say nothing of a profit; to 
the honourable treasurer. It is benevolence skilfully arranged to pay 
here and hereafter. 

The guiding spirit of many charities and social reform associa- 
tions must be a person of supple mind and of some ability as an 
actor. His demeanour at the board of the British Beadles^ Recreation 
Society would be fatal to him when sitting at the elbow of the 
chairman of the Impecunious Bishops^ Aid Society. A pleafiisht, 
discreetly jovial bearing is desirable in the former capacity; and an 
aspect of sorrow, silvered somewhat with rays of hope, proportioned 
to the subscription list, in the other. 

The shades of public opinion are infinitely various. The perfect 
manufacturer has marked most of these, and can pick them out for 
his purpose as neatly as a lady picks her shade of silk for her 
embroidery. The varieties of religious opinion alone offer Mm 
endless^ combinations. People who go different ways on Sunday are 
seldom inclined to combine on any week-day. The sections and sub- 
sections into which political opinion is divided, especially on the 
Liberal side, present to him many fields for his operations. 

The opinions of the wage-classes form a diri^inct and separate 
study, and caE play combinations of machinery nbt applicable 
to middle^class opinion. The manipulator of workmg-elass opinion 
is a specialist. He is of rougher exterior than the man of Many 
door-plates. His procedure in the formation of public opinion in 
corduroy would shock and repel the trainer of opinion in clerlbal 
circles. There are varieties, or classes, even of wcurking-dass opinion 
manufiietiirers. The persons who are interested in adjusting any 
opinions, so that they shall promote an interest or a scheme in which 
th^ are concerned, know where to apply and: what they have to do. 
In the case of ornate, or what would be called Mgh-olass, interests or 
schemes, the wire-pnMers must he approaMied with care and dMioacy. 
There are those who mote readily under the influence of sherry and 
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enjoyed in tie pres^ce of % fioMinawa; wio 

are^o be won by aa invitadoa W B Lady Pamnnaefe 

etimptuous drawing-room^ Dueal hetUft W3l ^ geaeiaMy eommand for 
any scheme a powerful expression of ^public- opiniois* For Jixnmeial 
adventures, requiring the approbation Of public 
persons who have access to the avenues of a wide pifid^i^vdinnesB, 
including renowned oms, afford the^ most approved 
BOhlething stronger to drink, and something more substantial^^ 
the gramous nod of a noble lord, are wanted when a gen^taman 
desires to provoke the noisier manifestations of public feeiifig. ^ 
political a8|drant, the hobby-rider, and the wire-pullers for a foarty, 
or the tail of a party, repair direct to the east or north of the csepital 
when operating in London. In thO gteat provincial towne^^^d^ 
there are centres where the local leaders of public opinion are lo^ be 
found. They are divided into profossional-class, tradfog-class^ and 
working^^class leaders. There are recognised chiefs ^aeh class* 
The candidate for a borough is directed to them, and they make their 
bargain with him. The hobby-rider, who wants to get up a great 
meetingj is informed that it is of no use trying to fill the town hall 
without the assistance of Tom RoHnson. The working men wdl 
follow Tom, and only Tom. Tom hsts a select circle of admirers and 
colleagues who act with him. They iteceive any person who requires 
their countenance and support, in sdemn form. The conditions are 
laid down. In order to secure a ntonster meeting s certain aum of 
money must be spent. In order to command the woTkiii|^lass, the 
trading-class, or the professional-clAss vot<^ figures must be marked 
under the letters I, 8. d. We need not inquire narrowly into the 
arrangements under which local manufacturers of public opinion ply 
their trade, but we know that there is a sliding scale of pvioes* I%e 
business has come to be so thoroughly understood, and so generally 
followed, that dealers in public opinion seek oustom^^ in the open 
market. 

When a general election is annbunoed, the neighbourhoods of 
Fleet Street and Islington are alive with expectant orators, promoters 
of meetings, and artful fomenters of discord to damage candidates. 
Discussion-halls and forums disgorge the unsavoury Ruperts of their 
gin-and-tobacoo debates. These are out on hire, and go hither and 
thither to take part in isontests, for a handsome daily ^refoe^im'.’ 
Many of them are men of good education, and some of good cha- 
racter, who have fallen on evil days. They have deelin^ to the 
level of the spouting tradesmen, who constitute the grain body of 
discussion-hall frequenters, and they must needs be ocmteiit with the 
tipsy applause of the half-washed. Many of tl:»m are honest pdi- 
ticians, whose wants force them to sell their advocacy. But some 
are mere laat^ scatter their stale invective over the head 

of the opponent of any man who employs them. 
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k, moi« 0 ver, a 'sober and metbodieal race of dke<^r8 or 
of working class opinion, of far higbbr and wider Infiu* 
enoe tlika that which is the growth of Mbulons di8oa8sion<"assemUies. 
These operators are allied with the great eeonomical^ganiBations of the 
wage classes, and affeet to for hundreds of thousands of their mates. 

The Trades Unionists, the Odd Fellows, the Druids, the foresters, 
and other kindred bodies which have been established to promote the 
material welfare of their members, and which are extraordinary 
monuments of the intelligence, the orderly conduct, and the prudence 
of the sons of labour, are officered, generally speaking, by the Hite of 
the working class. The working men who originated the co-operative 
movement, and who have developed it to its present flourishing con- 
dition, especially in the north of England, have manifested in the 
process the most remarkable abilities.* They have now a capital of 
seven and a half millions. The example of Kochdale and Manchester 
has been followed by the fashionable society in London. The Civil 
Service, Army and Navy, and other stores, are but developments of 
the principles first reduced to practice by the fustian jackets of Koch- 
dale. General officers and high-placed civil servants of the Crown 
have deigned to become the pupils of Bottom the weaver. But, along- 
side the single-minded and honest promoters and directors of the 
working-class institutions which are flourishing in our midst, a rank 
growth has appeared. Spurious working men have pushed themselves 
into front places and arrogate to themselves a power to which they have 
no real claim. They flourish, because they have been able to invest 
themselves with a semblance of authority, and to use it chiefly for 
their own personal advantage. Persons requiring the muster of the 
people ‘ in their thousands ’ repair to them as naturally as they go to 
their tailor when they want a coat. They pose as the majestic em- 
bodiments of mighty hosts of electors. In them you have public 
opinion in a nutshell. They are permanent delegates of the million. 
Dressed as well-to-do members of the middle class, gloved and be- 
jewelled, or white-cravated for the evening, they proclaim them- 

’ At the fifteenth Co-operative Congress, held in Edinburgh (May 1888), Mr, 
Hughes, Q.C., said >— 

* His lengthened experieni% had shown him that co-operative societies were the 
best training acfiiools for politics that existed in this country. IXuripg the sixteen 
years he had been on the governing body of the Congress he remembered no case of 
deliberate obstmction or even faction in their debates. So far from fearing advance 
of democracy in ocmneotion with their movement, he would substitute the fiist 
hundred of their number talmn by lot for a hundred members of the present House 
of Commons, and he was certain the business of the country would be much more 
easily, qniokly, and better done than now. Our legislators were not so sufficiently 
ionohed with hard realities of life as the delegates who knew what it was to be 
near to poverty and need. Their organisation protested against dishonesty in 
trade. That society (200) should settle what fair wages and fkir prices were.’ Mr. 
Acland, Oxford tTnivmity, said that co-operation was a more definite and strong 
instrument to give people that poMlIon they 001 ^ *^ to hold than anything rise he 
knew of. it was democrrilc, but not revoluMonary. 
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selm artinam) wli^ tbe ^looasion requirea it. They axe by no means 
of tbe stamp of that most modest, bonest, and ri^teons worker, for 
bis class, Mr, Odger, wbo toiled at bis trade for bis li«ing.to the end of 
' bis days, and would never travel even second-class on a mission fm: 
the benefit of his fellow-tnen. I am informed on excellent antbority 
that Idf. a day is the fee of a professional working-class del^fate ; and 
that this sum is paid by Trades Unions to their accredited representa- 
tives. I should be sorry to say that the fee is excessive. The compe- 
tent spokesman for an important body of his fellow-men must be a man 
with exceptional gifts. He loses by displacement. The contbc^ty 
of his work at his trade is broken. But when a man assumes the 
functions of delegate, when his fee is not paid by the body for which 
he pretends to speak or act, but by a speculator, a board, a i^ndicate, 
or any other purse-bearer with a private or a class interest to serve, I 
contend that he assumes a false and unjustifiable position. On the 
one hand he misleads the public ; on the other he betrays the txiiffit 
reposed in him by the trade, or guild, or unity of which he is an 
oflScer. 

It is general knowledge that the political machinery of our time 
includes men who assume the position of spokesmen for the xzullion, 
who could not justify their assumption by the votes of a few hundreds ; 
and some who trade, not unsuccessfully, on the assumption neverthe- 
less. Against such false delegates and spokesmen the governing 
bodies of working-class organisations should act with vigour. For, 
to tamper with the free and healthy growth of public opinion is to 
weaken and pollute representative institutions at their base. 

I now approach the newest and most important factor of public 
opinion which has appeared of recent years. I believe that it is 
destined to have a weightier influence on the current of our future 
political life than that Birmingham creation known as the Caucus. 
The Hundreds that have been organised in all the important boroughs 
of the kingdom are bodies which are already, in many places, losing 
their hold upon the electorate; because they are the offspring of 
cliques, and are elected sometimes by an inflnitesimal proportion of the 
constituencies they appear to dominate. ‘ How can I,* said a local 
politician to me, ‘ belong to the Two Hundred of my borough ? I 
was invited to be one of them ; and when I went to the election, I 
found that some thirty-five of my neighbours were about to elect 
twenty members ! I would have nothing wlratever to do with the 
sham.' But. the new departure in the national pcditioal life this 
most hopeful aspect-^ it is a free, manly, and open edueatioiial 
movement. 

It will surprise even many students of contemporary poUticB to 
learn that at the pre^nt moment there are upwards of <me huadiei 
Houses of Commons flourishing in various p$rt8 of the 
majority of which are loodelled on the House of Coaimim^ 
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Wecftminito) hme tbeir 8pe^E6i!%>|ttime..i:[mi8t^ jiBd chanoeHort of; 
tli6 ea^eqner, imd obseiFe solemnity the forma of the parent. 

in, some eases, airen to the mbing of the dignitety, who, 
pseiddes over their prooeedinga. Ihe iiats of vmuamberft is eilmotedi 
atnbotit a5^000w ^he Mouses of Cbmmons of Macimey 
have the largest number of members; the former mustering 1,000»; 
and the latter 1^0 ; while that <g^ liTewcastle^pon-Tyne has 1^050,, 
The members to Buford are J8lh), for Brighton d Bristol 

7B0, to Buiy^ .44% for CardidT {Cheetham 410, for Derby. 

500, to Bumiries 248, to Dundee S50^ for . Eastbourne 220, for 
Edinboigh 480^ Grlasgow.hasfour Houses, mustering in all l,0OO> 
amateur legisbtorEL Manchester also has four, with 1,312 members. 
Hdli' baa 88% Kirckaldy 265, I^eds 784, Leicester 400, Liverpool 
(where the fii»t amateur House: ((^/Oommoi^ was established in i860) 
61% Bethnal tStreen only .12(h , Bath Finsbury and Oreenwieh hare> 
tbeiri Mousea, but I have no return of their 'strength. The Bonth-r* 
wark House has 300 mmnber8,nTottenham 250, Sydenham and Forest 
Hill between 600 and 700, Newport 582, Norwich 658, Nottingham 
560, Oldham 700, Plymouth! 700, Eochdale 300, Scarborough 400, 
Sheffield €5% Shrewshury 320,u6tookport 837, Sunderland 651^ 
Swansea 550, Worcester 400. Taking ^ese Houses in the bulk, we 
find that there it a slight majority of Liberal prime ministers in. 
them; The relative strength of parties varies, but, from a return of 
59 Houses taken last, year., it .appears that in 26, having 11,051. 
members, the Oonservatives were in power, and in 33, with 10,854i 
members, the liberals were^ power.. 

These Houses are not composed exclusively of young men, nor of 
uneducated meU. Clergymen^ justices of the peace, well«known polir, 
tleal Sgures, perscms of local intoenoe, the richer local tradeamem gravo. 
city merchants, are among the prominent amateur legislators, who go 
toough the forms of parliamentary life, dispute questions of pro*** 
cedore, draw up bills, put queatimw, take and give up office, and, ip 
dbort, carry out with the utmost gravity the duties and incur the 
jEoaponsiliillttoof a mimic, parliamentary career. Commenting on 
tlie Congvem of these Houses of Parliament h^d at Liverpool, a lood* 
paper lemailiedt^'" .. v . 

■- ■ . .V ■ i /'.mH ■ 1 

The tot iispreflBion this eccentric phenomenon produces is that political excite* 
ment and curiosity must be extraordinarily diihised for the familiar debating society 
of the past to have transformed itolf lii^to a travesly of something it knows it can** 
never properiy resemble. Only an ibiariahle appi^te for partkxpation in poritire 
party strile can aeeotmt to the oonsenit of sober Eag^iahiiisn to masquerads aa 
ministeniy and opporitimi, and legislators about Manchester, and Livejpool, an4 
Hadtoy. . Hundreds of inteUigent men, by no means to the most part very 
young, mi^ be observed week by vmek* in these parliamentary societies, going 
through all Oie tomalitles of pariiamenOby proeedure, with an earnestness which 
is not mcady dmniatic. . . ; Out ffiestotffiotwaad cf Baekney to whom tho 
censtitutum of its society limits paffismsiitary honours, it is no bffinoe to %«Postn 
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m^rrOener^^ j^^tuentsi to|ju|ge<?t ^ f9|; a upoa whion; ^eir.xf- 
presentative ifujipiionfl wt teayily. Tet that tie ^nt memt^ should strein tb^ 
less agile fancsjr to surmount altitudes at which they can hatdl^ breathel is still 
more significaut.of the modem fascinatien of politics thab the s^enm illusion of 
theiif leedera. , 13iey,beTe,|k POUii<^oi^ that they ought to he eager on poJi^oaltOj^cs, 
which they e<ltially aware they comprehend most vaguely and diu^J. : They join 
parliamentg.ry societies in the hope of obtaining a material help to ^eir failing en- 
thusiasm, Ijike the worshippers of a waxen saint, they stimulate^ their halting 
imaginations with ihe spectacle of real men dressed and addressed as real speakers, 
and real paper purporting to he inscribed with real bills. 

, Thpre is a pwh truth in t^is ; hut it ia far frotm, beii^j 
whplo,truth in rog«w:d ta.the hundred fariiamemta sittii^: 

in various parts of the country. 

Having had the advantage of a long interview with the premier * . 
of perl^aps the ,mpst important of theee Houses, of Commons, at his 
ofi^cial residence, which is also his private abode, 1 came away im.*^ 
pressed with the earnestness, the method, and the high intelligence 
which were manifested in the conduct of the business of the House. 

I had read the minutes of the proceedings of last session, and had been 
made acquainted with the bills the ministi^iOr private members had 
introduced- / They were duly printed eirpuUted m the. House < 
of Commons at Westminster. There was athiU fox the Better Pre^^ 
vention of Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Elections, introduced by 
the Attorney. General, Mr., Secretary Mann, and ,Mr. Secretary 
Poyser ; a bill for the Kediatributipp, qf S,eats» introduced by the First 
Lord of, the Treasury, with Mr. , Secxf^tary, Jacksqn, the Attorney- 
General, and the Attorney-General for Ireland, Sir John Bennett (C.) ; a.: 
bill to Make Perpetual the Ballot Act, prepared by Mr* Secretary 
Jackson and the President of the Board of Trade, pavid K. Forbe$. 

A , private member had introduced an. Apt of Indemnity to Legalise. 
Marriages contracted ip Btrpr. At the opening of tbe present year a ^ 
Conservative Ministry was in power, with Captain Bedford Pirn as First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Rajah of Rampur as Secretary of State for 
India, Major-General Bray, C.B., as Secretary for War, Dr. L. Clift, 
LL.D., as Attorney- General; but, defeated by the Liberal party, they 
resigned, aud on the 1 4th of J^arch la&t W. JM^ead Comer» ship- 
broker* made his ministerial statement as Liberal Premier, the Lordt 
Mayor taking office under him as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
In the course of his address the head of the government said : — 

• It will b© observed that we have deemed it ad.fi^bie for the public interest to 
create boards of education, agriculture and coa»merc%' and health,, and I have Ithe . 
satisfaction to announce that, we have secured the services of r%ht hpnevscabilet 
gentl^mep ae presidents and vice-presidents pf these new departm^m. eminendy,^ 
and pracdcally qualified for the posts., . ^ has always appeared to, a hoard* 
of health muconnected with other oflh5.oa would be of the highest impmrtanne 

* Mr. W. Mead Corner, ahlp-bipker and ^ip-ownet, member fw Midlothiaa in ^ ' 
Sydenham and 'Forest Hill House of Commons. I ^ : ■ '> 
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moat wgnal aarvioe aa a reoogniaed govemmeot department. Her Mijeaty’s Oovem* 
ment| on entering upon tiie graTe responablUtjr of ofEce, wiU be guided in tbe 
future, as the liberal partj has been guided in the past, by those great principles of 
peaoa, retrenchment, and refcnrm, as exemplified by the policy so consistently pur- 
sued by Bright, Oobden, and Gladstone. An uncompromising adherence to free 
trade principles, and the extension of commmcial intm^Kourse will animate our 
actions, and stand forth prominently as our for^ost policy. Deploring, %9 we do, 
the wicked, calamitous, unnecessary, and totally unjustifiable system of settling 
disputes by war, we sball never rest satisfied until we have obtained, in alliance 
wi^ the other Great Powers, a considerable reduction of armaments and a recognised 
system of settling all national disputes by an intematicmal tribunal of arbitration. 
Viewing with alarm the extravagant expenditure in the army, na^y, and civil 
service estimates, we shall direct our serious attention towards efiectmg sudi a 
diminution thereof as will secure both economy and efficiency. 

The previous Liberal administration of this House having passed effectual 
measures for the assimilation of the county and borough franchise and the redis- 
tribution of county and borough seats in England and "Wales, also the permanent 
Ballot Act, we shall, early next session, providing the question has not by that 
time been settled by the Imperial Parliament, introduce a bill for the pre\ ention 
of corrupt and illegal practices at elections, unfettered by such illogical and un- 
statesmonlike clauses as were framed in the hill upon which the late Conserv ative 
Ministry fell. The Reform most urgently demanded at the moment is that of a 
comprehensive amendment of the land laws, including the laws and customs affect- 
ing primogeniture and entail, abolition of extraordinary tithes and law of distress, 
and, above all, compensation for unexhausted improvements. This extensive sub- 
ject we have decided to take into our most serious consideration and to introduce a 
hni remedying the evil. The law of bankruptcy, in spite of the multitudinous 
enactments which have been passed, is most unfair. We shall prepare a bill upon 
this subject also. The municipal reform of the metropolis will also receive our at- 
tention, unless the existing corporation be then a thing of the past. The notices of 
motions by private members are at present so numerous on the book, and the time 
at our disposal is so very limited, that it would be impossible, utterly impossible, for 
the Government to prepare and carry any bill this session. We therefore give the 
remainder of the session to the consideration of the resolutions given notice of by 
private members. There are many ^ vital questions of social I'eform which the 
country urgently needs to consider. These matters I shall feel it my duty to lay 
before Her Majesty with a view to their introduction into Her Gracious Majesty’s 
message on the re-assembling of Parliament. May we one and all unite in spite of 
party differences in producing such good and efficient meesui'es as will be a credit 
to this most successful and intelligent Chamber of Politics I 

When, at the close of the session, the Sydenham Premier gave 
his party an account of his stewardship, he remarked of his House 
of Commons, and the other Houses Bettered over the country 

Whilst these societies aim at tracing the young in the practice of debate, and 
in educating the members in the political questions of the day, it has often Occurred 
to me that they should be utilised 16 a much greater extent than they have been In 
influencing public opinion, hy systematically, simultaneously, and minutely discuss- 
ing the details of, and publi^ing their verfficts upon, those great social and poli- 
tical reforms which the well-being of the country, irrespective of party, demands a 
consid^tion of sooner or later. Remembering that science, art, literature, com- 
merce, geography, and ot^ subjects are well reprmented hy their respective 
societies, and that these societies— whether the liritlsh Aasc^rioiv the 8^ 
Sclenee Congress, the Soefoty of Arte, the Royal Geographleal Society, the 
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St&tiiisdeal Sodiety, tlie various Ohambers of Ooou&earoe, or others — possess au ia- 
fluenoe in the State, I would'urg© that these * Chambers of Politics ’ should become 
associated, as in the' case of the 158 Chambers of Commerce, and deal with political 
— -as the latter chambers deal with commercial — questions. The parliamentary 
form of procedure might, for obvious masons, still be maintained ; but whilst, 
with pardonable anadety, each ^ party’ strives for ascendency, may we one and all 
unite in our endeavour to enlist the attention and sympathy of the community to 
those social and political questions which are of paramount importance. 

The propriety and advisability of organising Chambers of Politics, 
as the outcome of these Parliamentary Debating Societies, and of 
foryning a Central Chamber, are held to be among the questions of 
pressing importance which these new factors of public opinion intend 
to raise. 

The witlings who point their feeble jests at any new institution, 
or combination, that affects to deal with public questions, tnay find 
much ‘ meat’ on Amateur Parliamentary Chambers of Politics. At 
Sydenham the Speaker gives smoking concerts, at one of which he 
sang ‘ The Anchor’s Weighed,’ followed by the Conservative Premier, 
Captain Bedford Pim, with ‘Ben Backstay.’ The ‘House’ has 
parliamentoy dinners : and enjoys the dignity of a Speaker’s Grallery, 
which is generally crowded with ladies when a vigorous debate is 
expected. It is visited much by distinguished strangers. The 
travesty of the House at Westminster, indeed, offers some delight- 
ful aspects to the humourist. The Hackney Hansard, the Mile 
End Millennium, the Wormwood Scrubs Secretary for War, are 
comic journal headings that suggest themselves readily. But the 
Parliamentary Debating movement, with its 35,000 organised 
debaters, including in their ranks men of all classes and of all 
degrees of education, and following systematically in the wake of the 
Imperial Government, to criticise it and pass resolutions on its 
measures, must be to the Tories ‘ an ugly thing to think of.’ It 
could hot be joked out of existence, even if we had living wits of 
the force of those who influenced public opinion in the heyday of 
the life of Mr. Punch. It is already an educational machine of 
national proportions, for instructing politically thoughtful members 
of the coihmunity, thus creating a public opinion worthy of the 
freedom which the English people enjoy. Our local Houses have 
already their ‘Local Parliament Handbook,’ published by Messrs, 
Hey wood, of Manchester. The younger members of the legal pro- 
f^ion form the bulk of a House of Commons sitting at Kensington, 
and the news has just reached me of n ministerial crisis in that 
august assembly, which has culminated in the advent of a Conservative 
ministry to power. How many of the Kensington House are seeking 
to educate themselves for the positions of BoUoitor-Qeneral and 
Attomey-Gdneral in the Imperial House, and how many are 
paring for the woolsack, it would be difficult lo determine but :it 
is evident that the l^al minds now in Barliameiitary training at t^e 
VoL. XIIL— No. 76. 4C 
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Wait Ead are ahiefiy direoted to dudisietiosi d^ 

iead'to ^ i^hest pcailions in ^ . .> 

U is impoiBible to go tbrongk tlie < Oidf^ oC tibe Jhy * of eqme of 
P<ditical Ohomben without being sli^^ the aoateifiess of 
;tlie members in following up the politioai questions that present 
tli^nselyes in i^pid mocOraion b^^^ the puhlie* A&eig ;the 
questions on the * Order of the Day’ (April 25, 1883) of one House 
I note the isUoiilng 

Mr. E. JadsKm (livcrpool) to ask the Pre^id^t of the Boaid Of tMe whether 
hwattimtion hM^ the iq>eeche8 of sMpewneio who, as a dsfaiayloa, 

waited an Hr. Chamberlain last month to ask for a reTersal of the X^Mfsal legi^ 
tacm of the present administration as regards merchant ships and seamen, at which 
interview the disgraceful state of the mercantile marine, its shoddy- shipSjdisteput- 
mile crews,' and ccmsequent loss of life were fully expose j and whether he can 
hold oul dny hope that tho stem rebuke of Mr. Chamberlain, and theidietum he 
then laid down, namely, that nothing will meet the case but passings ^ Shipowners’ 
liiability Act,* will have sufficient effect upon tlm Goveinment to induce them next 
sesnon to bring in a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. H, W. Thomson (Berwick) to ask the Attorney-General Whether be can 
inform the House, in presence of the unhappy positian of the Lord OhanoelloT and 
the 8<dicitor^Qeneral, how,iinihoe of the So^ton^nend’s legal Opinkm: when 
speaking in Parliament on the 1st of July, 1880, to the resolution permitting Mr. 
Bradlangh to affirm, sulject to penalties which might be sued for by any one, be 
(the Jjord Chancellor) could have fennd it possible to maintmn rilence for nearly 
three years until the notorious litigation in Bradlangh v, Clarke culminated before 
him in the ultimate Court of Appeal, when he gave judgment that na am save the 
Crown only could sue for penalties ; and whether he does not think that* some ex- 
planation is in honour due feomao^experienced anaffinnation*legislator and Cahmet 
minister, holdbg so high a position as the Lord Ghancellozu 

These queetiODs are far less extravagant than many whidi waste 
the time of Parliament at St. Stephen’s, and^ they tend to enlarge 
the applicability of Mr. Thomas Hughes’s r^ark on the governing 
body of the CkM>perative Congress. Political Chambers are ednoa* 
tional institutions, and are more cHstinetly and authoritativdy 
representative than even party committees .eomposed of boeoiigh 
wire-pullers. Albeit the local Houses have > Speaker, Chairman of 
Committees, a Clerk ahd Deputy Clerk of ti^ House, Segeant and 
Deputy SeQ'eanb>at^itns^ Treasurer, Seeretaiy of Cbunoili in addlt^ 
to Beor^nries and Uinier-Secretaries of State, tatik» hut ^e 
most modest demands on the purses of their tmmnbeni. ; Even the 
^deidiam House, whioh meets in the Crystal Palace Grand' Saloon, 
levies but 5s^ per annum on its r^fwesentatives#^ T^ pieeedmre^M 
tiie House is laid down on the H^s of the Iinpedal^^^ 8^ 
wUh tnoiMEeations, generally of a Uberal cbaractor^^^^^ 
enlering mr leaving the House while it is sittang make an ddeisanoe 
to to or from th^ places ;* and may not ovoss an 

imoigkiary Hue betw^ tlm ihair and the member addressiiig. the 
HoOse. Member rmiinln uhoovered while<f^^ 
their plaees. Ho member may reto imM te a^ Mmber mioept 
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^« Chi^nna]t; «ft^oaitiitieeai i Membenon tMr eleotioB'dliaioBe^ with 
the eohsent of the House, the eoi^ituesii^ they niU lefireseat. In 
the* Sydenham Hornse^ihe Premier sits as member lev Midlotbiaii% 
The ministry resign on the rejection of any bill introdnieed b^ them, 

* provid^ only that in the event of notice being givim of a vote of 
confidence in them by some member of the majority ^by^ idlioh such 
bill has been defeated, they shall mot be required to resigii - until 
such motion for a vote of confidence has been discnssed^v^midi-in the 
event of the same being carried, they may elect to contiime in ofiloe.' 

Each session is opened with a Queen’s Speech, emho^^g the 
principal measures which ministers intend to introduce^ Here is a 
wholesome restriction : ‘ No member shall give notice of more than 
one question, neither shall leave be given him to bring in more than 
one measure the same night,’ Then as to the limitatioiEi of debate t 

* On the second or third night of any debate^ the debate ehaii mot be 
adjourned unless, upon motion made and question put, the names of 
the members wishing to speak in the debate are handed to the 
Speaker,’ No debate is permitted to extend beyond the fourth 
flight, and no member may speak for more than ten minutes, except 
the member introducing a measure, who is allowed twenty minutes. 

In the Procedure Eesolutions of the hundred local Houses of 
Commons now in flourishing existence very ingenious and efficacious 
rules and orders are to be found, that might not be wholly useless at 
Westminster ; and many of the debates would not disgrace ‘ the best 
club in London.’ The amateur members are for the most part in 
downright earnest, and take a pardonable pride in being known to 
their neighbours as politicians who can give good reasons in good 
English for the political opinions which they hold. Hence the high 
value of the Political Chambers’ movement, in comparison with othet 
local party organisations, where beer plays a conspicuous part in the 
proce^ngs. There are no hole-and-corner, no pot-house wire-pullers 
in the Houses ; but there is a constant public interchange of opinion, 
that cannot but react with the most wholesome effect on the electors 
whom the last Eeform Bill brought into existence. 

Opinion thus manufactured in public, by the rubbing of mind 
against mind, will be of a loftier and a sounder charaoten tban that 
which has prevailed of recent years. It will tend to put aside the base 
manipulation of bogus petitions, and to throw into disrepute the 
syttem of canvassing indiscriminately for signatures. We have had 
of late some notorious samples of dishonest petittOB'^manufiacturing 
on a great scale, and of active bands of bigots roaming the country 
in the employ of rich associations, in quest of anybody and every- 
body who could sign his or her name. Indeed the right of petition 
has been so ^ossly misused and perverted of late yems, that monster 
peidtions have ceased to have any weight in t^ sight of politl<^aiis 
who have opportunities of peeping behind the scenes. Such degra- 

4,c 2 
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dation of a venerable and valuable right might be checked effectually 
if the new political organisation would take cognisance of the matter, 
and if each Political Chamber would act, generally, with jealous care 
to preserve the purity of its locality. There might be a member for 
High Street in each House. 

The member for High Street would have the political Conscience 
of his locality in his keeping. He would keep a watchful eye on the 
wire-ptillers. He would be the guardian of the purity of the electorate 
of his borough. He would unmask false delegates. He would report 
any misconduct of agents of working-class institutions to the central 
authority of these institutions, and bring it under the notice of the 
House. 

But the benefits that may be derived from these local Houses 
sautent aux yeux. Their avowed mission is to afford political in- 
struction to the young men who are entering upon the duties of 
citizenship. They may act also as purifiers of our political life, at 
its source. 


Blanchakd Jeerold. 
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